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EFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

Tiie purpose of this book is to nroviH„: 

bulk and nrip^ o onm, i- ° V1 ic m one volume of moderate 

- «• 

from the earliest times to the end of XOil. it has been deX/ied 
with the desire to preserve due proportion throughout in°the 
Ancient, Hindu, Muhammadan, and British Periods alike, the 
space being carefully allotted so as to give prominence to the more 
significant sections. The author has sought to attain scrupulous 
‘■-•curacy ol statement and impartiality of judgement, so far as 

may be. The subject has engaged his attention for nearlv half 
a century. J 

H idle foot-notes have been confined within narrow bounds, the 
authorities used are indicated with considerable fullness. The 
of authorities are not intended to be bibliographies. They 
merely mention the publications actually consulted. Clirono- 
, ogical tables, maps, and other aids for the special benefit of pro- 

, , 8tuden * Imve becn Provided, but it is hoped that the 
' olume may prove readable by and useful to all persons who 
“ ire to possess some knowledge of Indian history and do not 
.' . a mere school-book sufficient. No book on lines at all similar 
* ,n cx,stence - Tllc older works of Meadows Tavlor, Marshman, 

. other authors are necessarily useless for the Hindu Period, 
, was treated consecutively and critically for the first time 
'. n .• * e History of India, published originally in 100. and 

ha i c < m subsc cjuent editions. The accounts oi the Muhammadan 

int u \\ritingsofElphin$tonc and mother books now ram nt 

m ' ‘ l p i <,U *. i i J l< \ ° Ut °* ( * ate » being tar behind the prv^ent 
nnf tir- ' nU ^ J !, ( * 11 ( ’ veT ‘ V section. In the present . oi k much 

? r in a lla concerniag that period has been utilized, os 
r^ptamed m the eeond section of the Introduction. I he British 
the sub J eC t of innumerable books, offers iess oppoitunity for 
novelty or originality of treatment. 

Notwithstanding the obvious truism that no man , b- mastr 
%, 11 ec L' m } f e £ recs of the parts of India’s long story, it is desirable n 

W opinfgn that a general history should be Hu work of : single 
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Composite histories, built up of chapters by spc 
am tlie lack of literary unity and from the absence I 
l^onti^Jfing mind so severely that their gain in erudition is apt to 
be outweighed by their dullness. 

The memorable visit of Their Majesties the King-Emperor and 
his consort at the close of 1911 seems to be the best stopping-place 
for the narrative. The years since that event have been passed* 
for the most part under the shadow of the Great War, with which 


history cannot yet dare to meddle. A bare list of some of th, 
happenings during those terrible years is appended. 


The spelling of Asiatic words and names follows the principle 
observed in my work on Akbar, with, perhaps, a slight further 
indulgence in popular literary forms. The only diacritical mark 
used as a general rule is that placed over long vowels, and intended 
as a guide to the approximate pronunciation. Consonants are to 
be prmiounced as in English. Vowels usually have the Italian 
sounff . so that Mir is to be read as ‘Meer ’ and Mai- as 1 Mool- ’• 


Short a with stress is pronounced like u in 1 but and when 
without stress as an indistinct vowel like the A in ‘ America '. 
The name Akbar consequently is pronounced ‘ Ukbur ’ or ‘ Ukber \ 
No simpler system is practicable, for we cannot revert to the 
barbarisms of the old books. 

Murrh research and care have been devoted to the collection and 
reproduction of the numerous illustrations. 

My acknowledgements arc due to the Secretary of State for 
India for general libeity to use illustrations in oflkial publica¬ 
tions ; to E. Lewis Rice, Esq., C.I.E., for the use of two illustru- 
lions from Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions; and to 
K. Panikkar, Esq., lor the loan of an engraving of Mahadaji Sindia. 
A few coins have hr , n copied from the Journal and Proceedings 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, by permission. 

Copy right extracts are reproduced by permission of Messrs. Kcgan 
Pr il, Trench, TrUbnerA Co. (from Gover); Mr. William Heineni inn 
o-om Professor Macdonell) ; Robert Sewell, Esq.. I.C.S. Retired 
( Vijuyanagar); and the India Society (from vena on of fcablr). 


XoTi - As tIie boo,c Probably will be used in colleges, it seems wed to 
•' tl t the two sections of the Introduction are not intendedIfo? 
J‘‘ nior students, who may leave them unread. 
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SECTION 1 



The geographical foundation ; diversity in unity and unity in diversity ? 
the scenes and periods oi the story ; sea-power ; forms of government ; 
the history of thought. 


The geographical unit. The India, of this book is almost 
exclusively the geographical unit called by that name on the 
ordinary maps, bounded on the north, north-west, and north-east 
by mountain ranges, and elsewhere by the sea. The extensive 
Burmese territories, although now governed as part of the Indian 
empire, cannot be described as being part of India. Burma lias 
a separate history, rarely touching on that oi India prior to the 
nineteenth century. Similarly, Ceylon, although geologically 
a fragment detached from the peninsula in relatively recent time A, 
always has had a distinct political existence, requiring separate 
historical treatment. The island is not now included in the Indian 
empire and its affairs will not be discussed in this work, except 
incidentally. Certain portions of Balochistan now administered 
or controlled by the Indian Government lie beyond the limits of 
the geographical unit called India. Aden and sundry other out¬ 
lying dependencies of the Indian empire obviously are not parts oi 
India, and the happenings in those places rarely demand notice. 

Vast extent of area. Formal, technical descriptions of the 
geographical and physical features of India may b-* found in many 
' easily accessible books, and need not be reproduced here. But 
certain geographical facts with a direct bearing on ’he history 
require brief comment, because, as Richard Hakluyt truly obser\ ed 
long ago. 4 Geographic and Chronologic ait the Sunnc and the 
Moone, the right eye and the left eye of all history.’ The laig. 
extent of the area of India, which may be correctly designated .• 
a sub-continent, is a material geographical fact. The history oi 
a region so vast, bounded by a coast-line of about 400 miles 
more or less, and a mountain barrier on the north some l.tfOC 
miles in length, and inhabited b a population number mg m irly 
d(K) million necessarily must he long and intricate. The dctaiie. 
treatment suitable to the story of a mall country cannot b< 
applied in a general history of India. The author of such a bool 
must be content to sketch his picture in outlines boldly drawl 1 
and to leave out multitudes of n corded particulars. 

Continental and peninsular egions. Another geographic 
fact, namely, that India comprises both a la g< eo».« im ntal, mi* 
tropical area, and an approximately equal peninsular, tropi* al er* a 
has had immense influence upon the Irish y 

Three territorial coenpartmonts. Gee graphical condition 
1976 b 
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dian history, until the nineteenth century, in 
id territorial compartments, not to mention 
, such as the Konkan, the Himalayan region, and umu.-. 
are : (1) the northern plains forming the basins of the 


INDIA PHYSICAL. 


"“‘v. ^ L ( ,2 thc plateau lying to the south of 

•iv*’ ‘ . S , , t0 t "- nor J 1 0 ‘ 11,0 Krishna and Tungabhadrn 

uis. and M) the tar south, beyond those rivers, coinpri i P .r 
ftroen of Tamil Mai, s . Ordinarily, on h of tin se thSom 
' hui ‘“ 'tpartments has Jiad a distinct, highly complex story of 
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DOMINANCE OF THE NORTH 


in 


Tlie points of contact between the three historie»4re Sot 
dnerous. I , 

r ?i5 >m ^ a li nc ^ °* tlie nortll « The northern plains, the ArytrvdTfa 
^tflHjjerold books, and the IFudostan of more recent times, always 
^ 4 SCat ^ the P rinc ipal empires and the scene of the 
of i lie iire-ii snnwS 11 ^ to the outer world. The wide* waterways 

from time immemorial. The ont,i n^nnnf J? Cming Population 
accessible to martial invadersSm ^Ihf n^l'weT h*’ * 

frequent occasion for the formation of powe^W§| d X fail’d 
by vigorous foreigners. The peninsular, tropical section of India 
isolated front the rest of the world by its position, and in contact 
with other countries only by sea-borne commerce, has mu-sued ‘it* 
own course, little noticed by and caring little for foreigners. The 
historian of India is bound by the nature of things to direct his 
attention primarily to the north, and is able to give only a see ndnrv 
place to the story of the Deccan plateau and the far south 3 

Iso southern power ever could attempt to master tin- north hot 
tiie more ambitious rulers of Aryavarta or Ilindostan oiten have 
extended their sway far beyond the dividing line of the Narbada' 
'Vhen Dupleix in the eighteenth century dreamed of a Fruneo- 
liu.uan empire with its base in the peninsula he was bound to fail, 
ine success of the English was dependent on their acquisition -of 
rich Bengal and their command of the Gangetic waterway. In 
a later stage of the British advance the conquest of the Panifib 
s.as conditioned by the control of the Indus navigation, pi -ciouslv 

and Ttn by i the m , ther "" scru .P ulous Proceedings of Lords Aiu klan'. 

The ri y ers of the peninsula do not Oder 
similar facilities for penetration of the interior. 

^ r * vers - 1'bc foregoing general observations indi- 
^..^ ac lly the ways m which the geographical position and eon- 
?n d , la have affected the course of her history. But 
fif r. ,• J„ , '' 1 bear a little more elaboration and the discussion 
anon co T ns I m, uous illustrations of the bearing of geography 

_ 5 " nt> consider for a moment the changes in the 

of tiie or- -an r iVh ' UC i’- W ' Kn s< cn * n iu ll flood, suggest thoughts 
in an onenWvK th,Ul .°f m,an<i streams. Unless one lias bait !,-d 
water m tin- i .. *?, 1 ' 'V one of those mighty masses of surging 
demoniac now. r' K on *’ tlle rains . it is difficult to realize their 
theirwaf li J hc ^ c,,t a,,,i ™nre the soft alluvial .Gins at 
acros--i <jm '8 °* not long. Old beds of the Sutlaj can be I raced 
Kosf the P Bro> 8l,,V ; flve ml, « s The Lulus, the Ganges, tlu 

•o.cordlno ?o | ,,Ua i r> m ra ’ , and Se,,res Other rivers behave, each 
n* tnr-d 8 ,',. s , ll b | bty, m 1 be same wnv, despising all barriers 

natural or artificial. Who can tel! where the Indus "owed in Uu 
«.a\s ol Alexander the Great? Yet books, professedly learned 
are not ai raid to trace his course minutely through the Pan.jal 
aud Sind by the help ot some modern map, and to offer prete nder 
identifications of sites upon Ihe banks of rivers which certain ;\ 
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newhere ej e twenty-two centuries ago. We kihdk^tliat 
ijst have been somewhere else, but where they werefie|ilaii 
(. bo with the Vedic rivers, several of which bettr 'ute 
names, ihe rivers of the Rishis were not the rivers of 

pr ? ve that in the old, old days their 
character often differed completely from what it now is, and ex¬ 
perience teaches that their courses must have been widely diver- 

nt'tli’p Tn^ me ^» at ° 1S m t , hcir arm 'Chair$ with the latest edition 
ot thei Indian Atlas opened out before them are not always willing 
to be bothered with such inconvenient facts. Ever since Hie earlv 
Muhammadan invasions the changes in the rivers have been 
enormous, and the .contemporary histories of the foreign con- 

the reality and extent of 


those changes be borne constantly In'“SndSn. 

^ which 


once flowed down from the mounted 

eighteenth 1 centurv ^ ^® al St T ages h;lvin S been deferred until the 
Lugntcuitn century. Scores of mound,, silent witnesses to the 

existence of numberless forgotten and often nameless towns bear 

theVr"h' iy t0 i tUe ?T° lati0n 1 w J ou S ht when the waters of life desert 
hen channels. A large and fascinating volume might be devoted 
to the Study and description of the freaks of Indian rivers. 
m v°t! h ! n of . cities. In connexion with that topic another point 
bc mentioned. The founders of the more important old 
, b f if Pebble, on the baZof HvS 
lieconflnonc 1 n’ol 4 tx i fcween tw o rivcrs in the triangle above 
suffice? The anS™^? ° ® 3 “ I m P ,es . mightbe cited, but one must 
by tlm modern Vatu'. lm Penal capital, Patalipucra, represented 
oj water 'of th? c- P>Cd ! uch a sccurc position between tlie 

r , ll .,n Vd,ters °* the tern and the Ganges. The existing city 

1-.: V? ,1CS ,° r *° )c ‘i° w the confluence, "has lost the strategical 
"(• p.-o Li r'’? S t 0t * tS P^dccessor. Historians who forget the position 
'* 1 ataliputra in relation to the rivers go hopelessly wron" in their 
I ‘by ancient Indian"and fWftfiS" 


O 

CO 


...■ ,°* tlle la f, d - Changes in the coast-line and'the'level 

>' the land have greatly modified the course of hstorva, 

d S 0rf “ Wh ° des^s to a?o)d hJdicTous 

Timiev<*1 1 y' on * ' commercial cities of Korlcai and Kayal on the 
dunes, c. bto’h? WW m,, r S fro ? the SC!t and buried und. r sand 
coast Imltfrl 4 ) Ve kj, °w- as we do, that the 

ad vaifc^^or' ^in^oth^' ^ b ° C j nvu !^^ , ' ll ^ l b a PPC ni c , l) an«T t^ic scahas 
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CHANGED COURSE OU SON. 


south continued to be time , 

scientific discovery during th Pt apart l,ilhl the rapid pro£retr> of 
boundaries sot bv lh C n n,lleteenti! ‘* ontur y ovci threw the 

now spanned bv'rail wJ e mi S ht y Tuti us and Canges are 

course is crossed b\ Vsiv.i n * 68 . as securely as a petty vater- 
Gondwana—the wild Com i C* culvert. The No Man’s Land of 
and among the rmi.rM lr > ?l!on g *bc baaks of the Narbada 

linger hides ,n> secrets. 

whfch n iriS c ti!r pest pas r of,h * "«*«- 

uqr rpi ln . r ( 1 nerves of our >ld:<w- m the old 

' «ro f d iCj1 is * ! c 7C nUlUral ,mv<!|1 of Bombay always was a,; 
WK d nViffr ’ , ut I 4 " ;1 . s ol «<> use to anybody t.s ion* as it 
s Clt ofr from ,h( interior of Indin bv creeks, swamps and 

b 3 
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The changes in modern conditions, which it wd 
enumerate, have made Bombay the premier ciT 
loyal command may decree that the official hcad-qua*t 
ti^Covernment of India should sliift from Calcutta to Delhi, 
but no proclamations can make the inland ftity of the Moguls the 
real capital ol India, so long as the Indian empire is ruled by the 
masters of the sea. The claim to the first place may be disputed 




No rival can share in the cbm- 


between Calcutta and Bombay, 
petition. 

Fortresses. The progress of modem science lias not only de- 
stroyed the political and -. rate.ical value of the natural barriers 
ofiered b\ mountains, rivers, and forests. It has also rendered 
use.ess the ancient fortresses, which used to be considered i.npre- 
and were more often won bv bribery than by assault. 

ecntuH - ”v K, ’“ ,1<iesil - wh , lch tlle sixteenth and seventeenth 
' CI tries a as reckoned to oe one of the wonders of the world, so 
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Vll 


• impossible to conceive a stronger fortress , 

, yielding only to his gold. Now it stands 
single soldier to guard it. When Lord Dufferin 

com pliment of restoring Gwalior Fort to his 
safetv of thc r Einphv e w j th ? ut fhe slightest danger 

tops of the hills of the Deccan >( r' un 'f 3er , los A s strongholds on the 

1 icfoie winch Aurangzeb wasted so 
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*fiX PASSES AND COUNTRIES 


man% years arc now or>« « + • , 

points which dominated th« to ? ny sl S ht .seer. The strategical 
Muhammadan sovereigns < vrr / 11,1 i t 1 ar ^’ action of the Hindu and 
these days. The sieu^ of fort^ the ,"i 0 , s ‘ part of n ? in 

in fhe earlier history will wh . ,f!h °£« u V y so ,ar 8 c s l‘-? c , c 

i Mieh more nt i r'iii\vn. ; OCcnr again. Modern generals think 
^ lh;,nof the mos ' ina " tsiblecasth . 

devoto moci 5?- record \ °ne reason why the historian must 
t r f i US i Spa °° t0 t he uarr ‘dive of events occurring in 
> them India lias been mentioned. Another is that the northern 
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Sir less imperfect than that of the peninsula. Ye 
Jnj definitely concerning the southern kingdoms 
0/ whereas the history of Hindostan may be carried 
_ idv&^denturics earlier. The extreme deficiency of really ancient 
records concerning the peninsula leaves an immense gap in the 1 
history of India which cannot be filled. 

Sea-power. The arrival of Vasco da Gama’s three little ship 5 
at Calicut in 1498 revolutionized Indian history by opening up th^ 
country to bold adventurers coming by sea. The earlier maritime 
visitors to the coasts had come solely for purposes of commerce 
without any thought of occupation or conquest. It is needless , 
here to recall how the Portuguese pointed out to their successors, 
Dutch, French, and English, the path of conquest, and so made 
possible the British empire of India. The country now is at the I 
mercy of the power which commands the sea, and could not pos¬ 
sibly be held by any power unable to control the sea routes. The 
strategical importance, of the north-western passes has declined 
as that of Bombay and Karachi has risen. 

Endless diversity. The endlesss diversity in the Indian sub¬ 
continent is apparent and has been the subject ol many trite 
remarks. From the physical point of view we find every extreme 
of altitude, temperature, rainfall, and all the elements of climate. 
The variety of the flora and fauna, largely dependent upon climatic 
conditions, is equally obvious. From the human point of view 
India has been often described as an ethnological museum, in which 
numberless races of mankind may be studied, ranging from savages 
of low degree to polished philosophers. That variety of races? | 
languages, manners and,customs is largely the cause of the in¬ 
numerable political subdivisions which characterize Indian history 
before the unification effected by the British supremacy. Mega- 
sthenes in the fourth century b.c. heard of 118 kingdoms, and the , 
actual number may well have been more. Even now the Native ' 
or Protected States, small and great, may be reckoned as about 
700. In all ages the crowd of principalities and powers has been 
almost past counting. From time to time a strong pan mount 
power has arisen and succeeded for a few yean- in introducing J 
a certain amount of political unity, but such occasions were rare. 
VVhcn no such power existed, the states, hundreds in number, 
mignt ! e likened to a swarm of free, mutually repellent molecules 
in a si.-to of incessant movement, now living apart, and * gain 
coalescing. 

Unity in diversity. Ilnv then, in the face of such bewildering 
diversity. • an a history of India be written and compressed into 
c ingle "nlunip of moderate bull; V The difficulties arising from 
tho mamloh diversifies summarily indicated above are real, and 
pM's-ent sei-ouB obstacles both to the writer and to the reader of 
I idian history. A chronicle of all tin* kingdoms for thousands of 
ycai-. is manifestly impracticable. The answer to the query i 
found in .the fact that India offers unity in diversity. The imder- 
h unity being icss obvious than the superficial diversity, itr 
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UNITY IN DIVERSITY 



m^fxnd limitations merit exposition. The mere fact 1 
^ w Illdia conveniently designates a sub-continental 
not help to unify history any more than the existence of the name 
.?\ a,ce histor y of that continent feasible. The unity 

ill the’onm'iJv °r a nature ™. or e fundamental than tliat implied 
ri i.®. u " cnc y ol a geographical term. 

all Indiruto n L V/'* * Ca 1 uniou attained by the subjection of 

political union never was enjoyed bv all £ v Tu 

establishment of tlie Britisli sovereignty which?/" 1 .'"'f, ?, h ? fu 
sense so recently as 1877. when Queen^Vi^toria^n be d £ ted m ° n< r 
India : in another sense from 1858, when Her \ro?f?. rne Em P res * 
direct government of British India ; and in a third as " un, ‘ , ‘ 1 ' '■? 
wlien the Marquess of Hastings shattered ti.c"iinrt t h : °"' 
and openly proclaimed the fact that the East India Conrnnvlti 
become the paramount authority throughout tlie whole'eounirv 
Very few rulers, Hindu or Muhammadan, attained sovereign r - 
e ven as extensive as that claimed by the Marquess of "Hastings 
The Mauryas, who after the defeat of Scleukos Nikator h-id thf 
country now called Afghanistan as far as the Hindu Kush, cxercWd 
authority more or less direct over all India Proper down to tie 
northern parts of Mysore. But even \soka did not attempt U 
bnrxg the Tamil kingdoms under his dominion. The empires o 
the Kushans and Guptas were confined to the north. In tlu 
fourteenth century Muhammad bin Tughlak for a few year 
exercised imperfect sovereign powers over very nearlv the whoh 
ot India. Akbar and Ids historians never mention tb * Tumi 
In-' aac * s ? far as appears never Heard of the powerful Hindi 
empire ot \ijayunagar, which broke up in 1565. But the Grcn 
h c “ cris hcd a passionate desire to subdm .he kingdoms o 
r u j Deccan plateau. His success, however, was incomplete * ic 
oiu not extend beyond Ahmadnagar in the latitude of Bomba?. 
^ descendants pursued his policy, and at the close of Hr 
V' f. 1 c ni ntl . lr 5* Auran /Vb’s officers levied tribute two or tine 
vorrn* i ^ IT1 , ?J or ^ and Trichinopoly. Thus Aurangzeb might b 
I u ”j. r( eaas in a very loose sense the suzerain of almost al 

antii ;i| 111 territory continued to be part of the enipii 

snmn n ' ’• f. ie periods of partial political unilie- lion thu 
and - i ln cheated afford welcome footholds 1 <» the historian 
. r y ? aSK V 1,1 deal with than the much longer intervals wlu 
T|,, n r \ 1 ;in > serious claim to paramonntev existed. 

J vin ? , Un,ty of yi India, although never attained pci 
1 ,rf,,r; I ii a ways was the ideal if the p-ople throughout tli 
centu les. The conception of the unive . al sovereign th 

V ii s.vi vt\aitin Haja runs through Sanskrit literature i id is cmplii. 
sized in scores ol inscriptions. Th - lo- y of the gathering ol h 
nations to the battle of Kuruksh^tra, as told in the Mahdbhdrfltt 
implies the belie . that all the Indian peoples, ineludit g tb< c • 
the extreme south, were united by real bonds .end concern .*d i 
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immon to all. European writers, as a rule) havd 
?*.msoious of the diversity than of the unity of India. 
igMm, an author of unusually independent spirit, isuii 
: ^beptien. When describing the Sikh fears of British aggression 
in 1845, he recorded the acute and true observation that 4 Hindo- 
stan, moreover, from Caubul to the valley of Assam, and the island 
ot Ceylon, is regarded as one country, and dominion in it is asso¬ 
ciated in the minds of the people with the predominance of one 
monarch or one race V India therefore possesses, and always lias 
possessed for considerably more than two thousand years ides’ 
political unity, in spite of the fact that actual complete union 
under one sovereign, universally acknowledged by all oilier princes 
and potentates, dates oniy from 1877. The immemorial persistence 
ot that ideal goes a long way to explain the acquiescence of India 
m lintish rule, and was at the bottom of the passionate outburst 
ol loyal devotion to their King-Emperor so touchingly expressed 
in many ways by princes and people in 1911. 

Fundamental unity of Hinduism. The most essentially 
find amenta! Indian unity rests upon tiie fact that the diverse 
peoples ot India have developed a peculiar type o> culture or 
civilization utterly different from any other type in the world, 
i civilization may be summed up in the term Hinduism. 
India primarily is a Hindu country, tne land of the Brahmans, who 
uavc succeeded by means of peaceful penetration, not by the 
.•>worrt, m carrying their ideas into every corner of India. Caste, 
, Brahman institution, utterly unknown in 
S; , Tn! ,Cfc ’ ai f Ui oth( r r ^ or der lands, dominates the whole of 
jLiindu India, and exercises no small influence over the powerful 
lull amnia d an minority. Nearly all Hindus reverence Brahman* - 
l ir la 7 ^ sau *° venerate the cow. Few deny the author! * 
°\ the Vedas and the other ancient scriptures. Sanskrit every¬ 
where is the sacred language. The great gods, Vishnu and Siva, 
are recognized and more or less worshipped in all parts of India 
J 10 Pious pilgrim, when going the round of the holy places, is 
(•HuaUy at home among the snows of Badrinath or on the burning 

in V'; r Ram /} 8 Brld V, e - V* ««ven sacred cities include places 
n • e lar south as well as m Ilindostan. Similarly, tl.e cult of 

r°J au(1 :tl! alike situ re in the affection 

i ior the ales of the MahdbhCirata and RdmCufuna . 

India neyond all doubt possesses a deep underlying fundamental 

solditm r r pro ol . l,ld , than that produced either bv geographical 
„ ' by political suzerainty. That unity Ira,, seen ! the 

uxl sect*. ’ ‘ lvers!t,t of Wood > colour, language, dress, muitncrs. 

f T r Bul . the b'nitafions arc many. Cask-, 
s-m’frlmV broadly, unites all Hindus l>v differentiatin'! 

i l tin. to • rest ot mankind, disintegrates Com bv br-uking 
History of the Sif:ha v p. 288. 

otlie/s'cxfst 1118 ° f thC Kurarese country arc the principal exception, 
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LIMITATIONS OF UNITY 

i into thousands of mutually exclusive and oftenwU^- -v. 
It renders combined political or social action diMi<Ji|»^ 
^ 1,a h v cases impossible ; while it shuts off all Hindus m 
, r ! 3 .u lr A n r l s y rn pathy with the numerous non-Hindu 

oXulaVinn ^Iwhammatians, by far the largest part of that 

strangers to Hindu frl?. 0 ^ 5|® I ' v< 'i ts from Hinduism, are not entire 
is, more in svnuyithv win 1 Ct ? n An dian Muslim may be, and often 
ft T” Eh"'STlJiU"&»*•» fellow-lx-liever 
Christians, Jens, Parsecs, and others IS? *."? al,er <™wnuniues, 
the Hindu point of view. ’ aic moic distant irom 

Nevertheless, when all allowances arc nvom <•„„ *■ 
the fundamental unitv of Hindu culture th - p°‘ * i C , ' m,ta ' lons 1 ’| 
history of India feasible. j1 ‘ Te makes - general; 

Dravidian culture. The Brahmanical ideas m.i .. 
although universally diffused in every ’ province, have''! : ( t, , H j onf " 
wholly victorious. Prehistoric forms of worship andnrin'mittori v 
un-Aryan social practices survive, especiallv in the peninsula 
among the peoi>les speaking Dravidian languages. We see there 
the strange spectacle.of an exaggerated regard for caste coexist in" 
with all sor ts of weird notions and customs alien to Brahman 
tradition. While it is probable that the Dravidian civilization is 
even older than the Indo-Aryan Bralimanical culture of the north, 
'..inch was long regarded in the south as an unwelcome intrude’ 
,0 . be resisted strenuously, the materials available for the study 
at early Dravidian institutions are not vet suiliciently explored 
to pernnt of history being based upon them. The historian’s 
+ *° n necessaril y must he directed chieflv to the Inde-An an 
t w Ut r7, ls oi Hl< ' north > which are much more fully recorded t han 
uo.se ot the south. An enthusiastic southern scholar has expressed 
o * . Ult ’. Th, “ 3cl<ntif ic historian of India . . . ought lo 
, ,-S., n J .’ . stud >'. with the basin of the Krishna, of the Cam cry. 

+ i u !F ai l ln . Madura and the Pandva country] rather than 
feshmn* Gaa g^ tlc P’.'in, as it lias been now long; too long, the 
cannot l,,> r urn** : ! d ' ,cc ’ however sound it may be in principle, 
it* is not* 'ihiV-'ti ' +'<• I' ra .cticc at present : and, so far as I can see 
writiiw lndian , l - ; r lt '• t,l< P rcsent will be practicable to begin 
I \% l f «««■ • V 1,1 thu manner suggested, 
gradual evohit ion 0a ^> ° V ^- Utlc>11 .' T ke interest attaching to tlu 

history. The earlv°tV : '.'i' 1 ltiU inst - itutions is ,ackilu ' in 1v, di.i; 
rate. ..l : ... '"‘ d constitutions of a republican, or it. am 

•imoii' ili. \i ( 'h‘ u ''.eter, which are known to have existet 
aTcvui, h; >• ^ 1U,rakas > ««* Other nations in she time o 
VmVlhPv- s ^ <jrCat >, as well as among Use I.iohchlu. vis am 
f ‘ ! y "\„tL K ‘‘- lttt r da V' s - «n i»eiisheil wihout leavim 

with which i ' ''i**'*• sukp,!m tially the. only form of governmet 
ni h which thelmtonan of India is emuenicd. Despotism doe 
riot admit of de% clopmeiit. Individual monarch.^ varv ‘■•■finiu-b 
m ability and character, but the nature of a despot i.- govc lumen 
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huch the same at all times and in all places, whet 
f saint or a tyrant. 

ition of tribal constitutions. The reason for mv 
tinetion of the tribal constitutions appears to be that they were!,■ 
vi Mongolian institution, the term Mongolian being used to mean 
tribes racially allied to the Tibetans, Gurkhas, and other Hima- 1 
layan nations. The Mongolian element in the population oi 
northern India before and after the Christian era was, T believe, 
much larger than is usually admitted. When the Mongolian 
people and ideas were overborne in course of time by tin 
strangers who followed the Indo-Aryan or Brahmanical cult anti 
customs, the tribal constitutions disappeared along with many 
other non;Aryan institutions. The Brahmanical people alwavs 
were content with autocracy. 1 I use the term ‘autocracy’ or 
(in equivalent despotism ’ without qualification intentionally* 
because X do not believ r e in the theory advocated by several 
modern Hindu authors that the ancient Indian king was a ‘ limited ? 
or constitutional monarch. Those authors have been misled bv 
taking to:> seriously the admonitions of the text-book writers that 
the ideal king should be endowed with ail the virtues and should 
follow the advice of sage counsellors. In reality every Indian 
despot who was strong enough did exactly what he pleased. It 
any limitations on his authority were operative, they took effect 
only because he was weak. A strong sovereign like Chandragupta 
Maury a was not to be bound by the cobwebs o! texts. Long 
afterwards, Akbar, notwithstanding his taste for sententious 
moral aphorisms, was equally self-willed. 


village and municipal institutions. Much sentimental 
rhetoric with little relation to the actual facts has been written ab an 
the supposed indestructible constitution of the Indo-Aryan village 
in the north. The student of highly developed village institutions, 
involving real local self-government administered on an elaborately 
organized system, should turn to the south and examine the*con¬ 
stitution of the villages in the Chola kingdom as re corded for the 
period from the tenth to the twelfth centuries of the Christian era, 
and no doubt of extremely ancient origin. 2 Those institutions, lila- 


l . . " -..V.UIXLI _ _ _ 

:mr! no doubt of extremely ancient origin. 2 'those institutions, like 
tnc tribal constitutions of the north, perished long ago. being killed 
by rulers who had no respect for the old in.r^nous modes of ad¬ 
ministration. The development of municipal institutions, which 
Unit >hes material, for so many interesting c hapters in European 
history, is a blank page in the history of India. 

History of Indian thought. The defects in the subject - 
ma er °* Indian history pointed out in the foregoing observa- 

, ‘ 9/! thif ? obscure abject see the author’s papers entitled 4 Tibetan 
*uiniruss <•) tie- Uvhclihnvi.s 5 (Jml Ant vol. x\xii (1903), pp. 238 foil. ; 
'* k 1 ^.ration <d' the Y'udheya Tribal Organize tion ’ (ibid.. 

;; ^XV/IOOC)), p. 290) ; and K. P. -Jawnaval, Republic* in the Mail* 
ihara.a (.7. O. & Tj Res. Snc. y vol. i, pp. 173-8). A well-executed treatise 
,ri the subject would be welcome. 

E. II. /.’ (1914), pp. 459, with references. 
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Kill 


ubte'dly tend to make the political lii s tor> °1 the ^ 
read inis. The more attractive story of the diAeloj 


jt|y 

- reading. '“Tim more attractive story of the develo^ytL 
wn thought as expressed in religion and philosophy, literature, 

‘ ! ‘i»d science cannot be written intelligibly unless it is built on 
live solid foundation of dvnastia history, which alone can airmslv 
the indispensable chronological basis. Readers who may be dis- 
posed to turn away with weariness from the endless procession ol 
kingdoms and despots may console themselves by the reflection 
that a working acquaintance with the political history of India is 
absolutely essential as a preliminary for the satisfactory treatment 
of the story of the development of her ideas. 

I have tried to give in this work, so far as unavoidable limitations 
permit, an outline of the evolution of Indian thought in various 
fields. Students who desire further information must consult 
special treatises when such exist. 

Divisions of the history. The main divisions of a book on 
Indian history hardly admit of variation. I have drawn the line 
between the Ancient Period and the Hindu Period at the beginning 
of the Maury a dynasty as a matter of convenience. In the Hindu 
Period the death of Harsha in a.d. 047 marks a suitable place for 
bemnnino- n. fresh section. The subdivisions of the Muhammadan 
PefK^cCupying Books IV V, VI, and including the Hmdu 
empire of Viiayanagar, are almost equally self-evident, three 
books, VII, VIII and IX, are devoted to the British Period, ihe 
dividing line between Books VII and VIII should be dra\>n iu my 
opinion at the year 1818, and not at the close of the administration 
of Ihe Marquess of Hastings. The significance of the events oi 
1858, when the series of Viceroys begins, cannot be mistaken. 


Authorities 

The subject-matter of this section has been treated previously by the 
•author in .several publications, namely, in E.H.L (lUtiS), introduction 

firfn ' V». J*. , r /.linn i • Jind tilt* UXlOTa 


. . -a (Long 

is well written, learned and accurate , uuiwruBi«im... fi •• ;.- * . , 

purpose. The influence of sea-power upon Indian history is expounded 
Sir A. Lyai As in The nine and Expansion of ?!t< British Dominion in Indn 
{Murray, 1910). 1 
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The Sources, or the Original Authorities. 

undated history before 650 B.C. A body of history strict!} 
so-called must be built upon a skeleton of chronology, that is to 
a} , on a ser ics of dates more or less precise. In India, as in Greet c, 
such a series begins about the middle or close of the seventh century 
betorc Christ. 1 Nothing approaching exact chronology being 
attainable lor earlier times, the account which the historian can 
oilCi. ol those times necessarily is wanting in definiteness and pre¬ 
cision. It is often difficult to determine even the sequence or suc¬ 
cessive order ot evepts. Nevertheless, no historian of India and 
the Indians can escape from the obligation of offering some sort of 
picture of the life of undated ancient India, in its political social 
religious, Hterary and artistic aspects, previous to the dawn of 
exact liistory. The early literature, composed chiefly in the 
Sanskrit, Pah and la mil languages, supplies abundant material, 
mueh o! which is accessible in one or other European tongue. 
Ihe thorough exploration of the gigantic mass of literature, 
especially that of the southern books, is a task so vast that it can no I 
ever be conipleted. Large fields of study have been hardly in- 
Yestigated at all. But a great deal of good work lias been accom- 
•hshed, and the labours of innumerable scholars, European, 
American and Indian have won results suflicientlv certain to 
warrant the drawing of an outiinc sketch of the begi ... m 0 1‘ 
il n! , ? ri ! history. Although the lines of the sketch are some¬ 
what wanting m clearness, especially with* reference to ihe Yedic 
age and the early Dravidian civilization, we modems can form 
a to.erably distinct mental picture of several stages of Indian history 
pnor to the earliest date ascertained with even approximate 
accuracy. Such an outline sketch or picture will be presented in 
* he second chapter of Book I. 1 

Chronological puzzles. Definite chronological history begins 
about 050 «. • lor Northern India. No positive historical sUtenu ,!t 
f .ui be made concerning t lie peninsula until a date much later. 

ms eari “ i ab “ i ” c,y “ rt " i " 

ihe student may be glau ■> have in this place a brief exposition 
pfttie special difficulty which lie in the waf ofWrtaiuin^JS 

! ; w \ ,, “ ve r g arin « «n '»•<• history of Greece ’ is 

md noted b\ Mid/ , \ V 'i .! ie su ? 0( ‘ cl,ri£ 'd wliieii was witnessed 
lint" ?0b.l. p. 110). 

jCeitiN ij that 


182 b.c. The arcl. 
ibid-, pp. 176, 182), 


i, .. *T7 ; > wvu ,, u/act, cu. m; p. i i;)> 

ly histone a! date known with any approach to a< ouraev 
o< vkms conspiracy at At hen,, which is placed about 
‘’ !j jp of Solon is put in either . “94 y} or ,^.»2 -d91 p,.r 
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CII IlONOLOGIC al p uzzles 

the events of early Hindu history. Numerous d.'^ 

_ in one fashion or another, bui, the various authorif 
\ trudic*torv, and usually open to more than one int’ 

thtioTA/ Dates expressed only in regnal years, such as ' in the 
8th year after the coronation oi King A. ]>.% are not l of much use 
unless we can find out by other means the time when King A.E. 
lived. Very often the year is given as simply * the year 215 or 
the like, without mention of the era used, which to the writer 
needed no specification. In the same way when modern Europeans 
speak of the * year 1914 % everybody understands that to mean 
4 after Christ \ a. n. or A. c. In other cases an era may be named, 
but it is not certain from what date the era is to be reckoned. 
For example, many dates recorded in the Gupta era were known 
long before historians could make confident use of them. Win n 
Fleet was able to prove that Gupta Era, year I^a. d. 319-20 the 
whole Gupta dynasty dropped at once into ils proper historical 
setting. The fixation of that one date brought order into several 
centuries of early Indian history. Dated inscriptions of the Indo- 
' Scythian or Kushfm kings are even more abundant, but up to the 
present time we vlo not know to which era a record of theirs dated, 
say, 4 in the year 98 ’ should be referred ; and in consequence an 
important section of Indian history continues to be the sport of 
conjecture, so that it is impossible to write with assurance a narra¬ 
tive of the events connected with one of the most interesting 
dynasties. That chronological uncertainty spoils the history of 
religion, art, and literature, as well as the purely political chronicle, 
for the first two centuries of the Christian era. 

More than thirty different eras have been used in Indian annals 
from time to time . 1 Difficulties of various kinds, astronomical and 
other, are involved in the attempt to determine the dates on which 
the various eras begin. Although those difficulties have been sur¬ 
mounted to a large extent many obscurities remain. 

Synchronisms ; old and now styles. Several puzzle."* have 
been solved by the use of synchronisms ’, that is to say, by the 
u>r of stray bi s of information showing that King A. of unknown 
dam was contemporary with King B. of known date. The standard 
example is that of Chandragupta Maury a, the contemporary of 
i Xai \t ei ^ le for some years. Tlu* approximate date of 

Kiiu: Aeghavarna of Ceylon in the fourth century a. c. is similarly 
indicated ay the * synchronism 5 with the Indian King Samudra- 
gupta ; many other eases might be cited 
The testimony of foreign authors i sj 
nexion, because they often give da tvs 
known with certainty. Indian liisl 
that way fro n the chronicles of Grek 
which have well-known systems ci. .. 

inigi-t be further Illustrated at great length, bui wnat has been 
said may suffice to give the student a notion of Uw difficultn - oi 
1 Cunningham s Book of Indian Eras (1883) discusses 27, and many 
more are mentioned in records. 


,». emlly useful in this con- 
. tin meaning of which s 
ians obtain much help in 
. China, and Ce> Ion. all c»i 
elnoi >logy. 7Tn subject 
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ilironology, and some of the* ways in which many 

cleared away. t / A A 

^ u / lamrna dan period chronological puzzles are mostly 
il r,fi nnUmerab e contradictions of the authorities, but 
cKorHvinVnthof ex P e ™enced in converting Muslim Hijri dates 
i)ivin J Fn *nn ° f . Chnsfciari era. Akbar’s fanciful Ilfihi, d 

nre \ ntsn^ ? lpP °S Su,tan T s stiU more whimsical chronology 
K, ' U r„ n P conundrums. In the British period ncarlv all 

conflict of evhWA d Wlth * as ? and certainty, subject to occasional 
which . , or confusion between the old and new stvles, 

“ «* * e..ve» day* h 

c „,® ix classes of sources of Hindu history. The nature of the 
will i S °i ° or, ^*J 1a authorities for Hindu history from 650 n. C- 
m b oh,^ , H der f b "- : ^ Thc native or inTi S enm,s sources 
cpdrapliie 51 ^ 9 ^ heads ’ n “ m cly : ( 1 ) inscriptions, or 
‘ coins, or numismatic evidence* (*1) 

hi trad it tS ’ bulldm g s > and works of art, or archaeological evidence : 
wr tE ‘Z’etf m ^ rde t d literat ure ; and (5) ancient historical 
sKti fl.rh f ? contemporary with the events narrated. The 
wo^te of tr4vXr| n of e n, ° ny ’ is .> nos tly supplied either by the 
esneeL i u r ® i various nations, or by regular historians. 

cif , of evid. m; ini t;se ’ G f reek ’ t J nd ( hin c3e. The value of each 
Oicu. , oi evidence will now be explained. 

in th.c^Tsf b^Misp ^ ns ^ ri P fclons have been given the first place 
tru ;t v o;‘ > - Sl \ n ‘ * l ?* N an *' on * 10 the most important and 

atpresJnt goZIher ^r'lPi, Unfortunately, Wy do not 

r iiti! v i in, ln . Cr t* ac k than the third century n.c. with ce l- 
may 'be discovered ' t !' at , re< '? rds considerably earlier 

documents ma\ i , j w - /' possi.i.e that a very few known 

lintions which u . nS bey . on ? tle rel T> of Asoka - Indian in- 
. criptions, wnu.li i uially are incised on cither stme oi metal mnv 

be either olhcial document. „• forth by kings or other authorit . s 
or records made bv privaio nersmw iv„. ,.Jv . auinornus, 

ot l‘»e inscriptions on stone either eoinmemorit^ PU ^° , s ‘ ■ VI< ’ st 
or record the dedication of buildings or i-naces Th ‘ eu,ar cvcnt ' 
ti documents range from the simple si^n i^iro conimemora- 
and elaborate Sanskrit poems detailimr th. of a pilgrim to long 
furious kings. Such poems :uc eabZ wZ »f h, «vement8 of yic- 

° U metal arc fop thc ‘ ,10Sl Part grants o/iand inscribed ZZhSof 


*'^SKS,?SS.K?2S.Jt "• —*r v 

i'i *’'<* course u ( cornurii s ? TO \ vu U) “convenient «lin»<n-,}n n ^ 

iiy the I a! ,„l U- o' tin'll VTf , l ° decreed in 1382 that October 3 
was adopted either iinmediT. I ‘‘ J ? c ' l|,,, d October 13. Tile reform 

other nation.; but! w ,,' !v Tr h Y Portugal, France, and several 

util 1752, Pa lfaruent hav1^Siw.n nd r ? ndth< Grange was not effected 
"at year ihonid'K A r C Tr t,,at Scptwnbe, :< of 

a dropped out of tlT ekoni ,e n , ^' r i “If s,v, ° ? ‘levcn dues 
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CLASSIFICATION OF SOURCES 

' 1 E Ile >’ lire sometimes extremely' long, especially il 
usually include information about the reigning 
-^^fr° StOTb * k xact . knowledge of the dates of events in.^ 

’ ; ° fi \ r as 11 has keen attained, rests chiefly on the 
tesTTinony ol inscriptions. J 

T pti ° na ! kind occur occasionally. The most 
lunarkable of such documents are the edicts of Asok-n ■«•!.; h in l he 
mam are sermons on dharma, l!,e“f IW n, V U 
y\jmer in Rajpuluna and at Dhar in Cenlraf India Wmentstf 
plays have been found inscribed on stone tablets Part of a 
treatise on architecture is incised on one of the towers -ii ri.itnr 
and a score of music for the viva, or Indian lute, has been found in' 
the Pudukottai State, Madras. A few of the metal inscriptions 
are dedications, and one very ancient document on copper the 
Sohgaura plate from the Gorakhpur District, is concerned with 
Government storehouses. 

The inscriptions which have been catalogued and published 
more or less fully aggregate many thousands. The numbers in 
the peninsula especially are enormous. • 

Goins. The legends on coins really are a class of inscriptions 



- i - — - —- c . -, -any, 

legends, can be made to yield much information concerning the 
condition uf the country in t he distant past. The dates frequently 
re corded on them afford invaluable evidence for fixing ehronologv. 

ven when the outline of the history i; well known from books, as 
i s tae case for most of the Muhammadan period, the numismatic 
testimony helps greatly in settling doubtful dates, nd in iliust ra¬ 
ting details of many kinds. Our scanty know ledge f the Baetrian, 
J no o- Greek, and Indo-Parthian dynasties rests chiefly on inferences 
drawn from the study of coins. 

v evidence. The archacol o ion I evidence, re- 

l" V, r as distinct lroni that of inscriptions and coins, •> obtained 
. ond ski,1 ed examination of buildings, monuments, 

ruins: r ', art * . Ga reful registration of the stratification of the 
, i ie v ‘ S ’b'*s, that i. to say, of the exact order in which 

. las °* V n c period follow those of another, often gives 

instance ‘h? ° ,aU ' The excavations on the site of Tasila. for 

or Indo-Sc vUP m' n< to clear up the puzzle the Kush 


excavations on the site 
to clear up thejpuzzle < 

n .m-rmtimf . ;** chronology already mentioned. "lie sc 
( “» . . n, fldings erected for religious or civil pu 

8,,< * “ ! alaccs, unit private houses', 

welcome light ,n he conditions prevailing in ancient tim 
study ol works of art, including images, f*. s. o t s, and . ther .. 
enables u- lo draw in outline the history *of lildian art. ant 
ab ’r(t ; a most illuminatingcommentary on the statements in books, 
flic history ol Indian .religions cannot be properly und rsl > i 
by students who confine their attention to literary evidence. r l fi- 
testimony* of the monuments and works of art is equally invar! uni. 
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iinjiiet, those remains tell much which ... „ 
bqdks. Intelligent appreciation of the 
MM tbe ancients is necessary for the for^.^ .vn 
rtciitixUpicture of the past. Such observations apply equally to 
he Hindu and the Muhammadan periods. 

Tradition almost the sole source of undated history. The 
knowledge, necessarily extremely imperfect, which we possess 
concerning ancient India between G50 and 320 n.c. is almost* 
wholly derived from tradition as recorded in literature of various 
kinds, chiefly composed in the Sanskrit, Pali, and Tamil languages. 
Most of the early literature is of a religious kind, and the strictly 
historical facts have to be collected laboriously, bit by bit from 
works which were not intended to serve as histories. Some 
valuable scraps of historical tradition have been picked out of the 
writings oi grammarians ; and several plays, based on historical 
^ le yl important testimony. Tradition continues to be a rich 
source ol historical information long after 320 b. c. 

Absence of Hindu historical literature explained The 
trite observation that Indian literature, prior to the Muhammadan 
period, does not include formal histories, although true in a sense, 
ones not present the whole truth. Mo.t of the Sanskrit books 
w ere composed by Brahmans, w ho certainly had not a taste for 
writing histories, their interest being engaged in other pursuits. 
Hut (he Rajas were eager to preserve annals of their own doings, 
ana took much pains to secure ample and permanent record of 

fa;a r th" U ^ emCl ^ S * T hey t Te not t0 bIanie for the melancholy 
Houslv rm^nr ° f liav ^ had littIe success. The record • labcT- 
)! 1 K aad re o Illar ly maintained have perished almost 
conipiu,cl> in consequence of the climate, including insect pests 

m , r t ,. rm » :ln( * °f the innumerable political revolutions horn 
w .ueh Puna he< suffered. Every court in the old Hindu kingdoms 
maintained official bards and chroniclers whose dutv i! was to 
record and keep up the annals of the state. Some portion of such 
chronicles has been Reserved'and published by Colonel Tod, the 
an hor of the famous book Annals am 1 Antiquities of Rajasthan,i b st 

' - 1 -'' n 1 S 2 v’-^ ut tha ? . ids almost al< ne. Tu 

mas, of the Rfijns aunals has perished beyond recall. 1 Some 

5 fv n .i S \ C y fW* . c,car, y are preserved in v- ■ : 1 
I , • " S °. onnected historical observations recorded in the 

i i™'i! H Ur:ina , S : a ” d n,,merous ^tracts from local records 
R 1 ‘" l>re»aces to many inscriptions. Thus it appears 

» Ahm-m H H S ' Ve - C fot mdilicrco: io history, although the 
ois L^‘ prm^pa! literary class, eared little for hi.imT A 
, ,,, /, whie), af ° rm h tern lure, except in the form of pnuavtis. 

Cicr hk?Ji; P ° ,n, f °* e,,ns 'der;ible literary merit. Such 
conn • , ,,s,! 1 ’ • were produced in I he border 

H - . * b U ,n £ the metrical chronicle of Kashmir, t all, a 

the Rajn-tdrangint, composed in the twelfth century. V ven that 

mote MsS woliS** 3 " 3 literature «" progress -ill disclose many ‘ 






LACK OF HINDU HISTORIES 

jagS not attain exactly to the European ideal of a 
,1 Several Brahman authors, notably Ban'll in the sevj 
^ «/wrote interesting works, half history and half roma 

xVduchi^eonhiin a good deal of authentic historical matter. Our 
exceptionally full knowledge of the story of Harsha vardhann, 

°* * 1 aI ' c ‘Y lr ; in d Ivanaui• is derived largely from the work 
ot Buna entitled * The Deeds of Harsha 

Historical or semi-historieal compositions are numerous in the 
languages of the south. The Mackenzie collection of manuscripts 
catalogued by II. I-I. Wilson contains a large number of texts 
which may be regarded as histories in some'degree. 

Foreign evidence. The indigenous or native sources enume¬ 
rated above, which must necessarily be the basis of early Hindu 
history, arc supplemented to a most important extent" by the 
writings of foreigners. Hearsay notes recorded by the Greek 
authors Herodotus and Ktesias in the fifth century n. e. record 
some scraps of information, but Europe was almost ignorant of 
India until the veil was lifted by the operations of Alexander 
(320 to 323 b. c.) and the reports of his officers. Those reports, 
lost as a whole, survive in considerable extracts quoted in the 
writings of later authors, Greek and Roman. The expedition of 
Alexander the Great is not mentioned distinctly by any Hindu 
author, and the references to the subject by Muhammadan authors 
are of little value. Megasthencs, the ambassador of Seleu kflsi 
Aikatoi to Chandragupta Uaurya in the closing years of theTourth' 
century, wrote a highly valuable account of India, much of which 
lias been preserved in fragments. 

Formal Chinese histories from about 120 b. c. have something 
1° t ? 11 us, but b) far the most important and interesting of all the 
lore^gn witnesses are the numerous Chinese pilgrims who visited 
the Holy Land of Buddhism, between a. d. 400 and 700. Fa-hien, 

^ rra ar them (a. d. 300-414), gives life to the bald chronicle 

, , “andragupta Vikramaditya, as constructed from inscriptions 

a ? ( r c .T ns * The learned Hhien Tsang, or \uaii Chwang, in the 
1 century, does the same for Ilarsha vavdhana, and also 
T i: ( s uunmierable matters of intcreSFlconceming every part of 
viinVhi ’ * ^ anc * more than sixty other pilgrims have left 
nimh. lr, n r Uy ° i 1 thcir travels. A book on the early history of 
n . rntivn^ ,a would be a very meagre and dry record i>ut for the 

which arc full of vivid detail. 

n r ,fVf ‘ dxnnin/ justly entitled t • Master, a profoundly 
^ n Sn C ^ U ^ n anu astronomer, U 4erJd hub ‘ in the. 

; “ *n n-ud ot Glni7?h earh in the eleventh century,applied ds 
powerful intellect to the thorough stud\ of tm whole life of t 
Indians. lit mastered the difficult Sanskrit language, and produced 
rrVj? ^lentinctreatise, entitled 4 An Enquiry into India ’ {T<ihl b. i 
Ujvd), which is a marvel of well “digested erudition* More than 
live centuries later that great book si • cod as a model to Abu - 
i ; azk whose Instituias of ybar (Aln-i Akbari) plainly betray 
the unacknowledged debt due to Alberfiiu. 
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—adan histories. Muhammadans, unlike the ^ 

. ays have shown a liking and aptitude for the writh 

l histories, so that every Muslim dynasty in. Asia lias fc- 

cirtohicler. The authors who deal with Indian history wrote, 
as a rule, iu the Persian language. Most of the books are general 
histories of the Muslim world, in which Indian affairs occupy 
a comparatively small space, but a few works are confined to 
Indian subjects. The most celebrated is the excellent and eon- 
rcientious compilation composed by Firishta (Ferishta) in the 
r- igns of Akbar and Jahangir, which forms* the basis of Elphin- 
' stone’s II r story of India and of most modern works on the subject. 

41 A comprehensive general view of the Indian histories in Persian 
is to be obtained from the translations and summaries in the eight 
volumes of Ihc History of India as told by its own Histovidno 
y- jOI Vi j ’ by Sir Henry Elliot and Professor John Dowson. 

Sir Edward Bayley’s incomplete work entitled the History of 
Gujarat is a supplement to Elliot and Dowson’s collection. The 
English translations of the Tabakdt-i N&siri by Ravertv ; of the 
Ain-i Akbari by Blochmann and Jarrett; of the Akbarndma and 
ihe Jcmoirs of Jahangir by H. Beveridge ; of Badaonfs book bv 
Hanking and Lowe ; and Prof. Jadunath Sarkar’s learned account 
oi Aurangzeb s reign may be specially mentioned. Many other 
important books exist. The author of this volume has published 
a detailed biography of Akbar. 

The modern historian of India, therefore, when he comes to the 
frl m ™T ? t d i an pen ? d ’ lmds P lent y of history books ready made 
he * aD . d ™w most of his material. He is not reduced to 
u l SS1 °* feeing together his storv by combining fragments 
oi information laboriously collected from inseriptiW Ss, 
traditions, and passing literary reference:. as he is compelled to do 
when treating of the Hindu period. His principal difficulties arise 
iron- the contra diet ions of his authorities, tin defects of their 
mode of composition, and endless minor chronological puzzles. 

The epigraphies, numismatic, and monumental testimony is 
needed only for the completion and correction of details : 

I'he histories written in Persian hay. many faults when judged 
European standards, but, whatever may bo the opinion held 
concerning those defects it is impossible to write the history of 
Muhammadan India without using the Persian chronicles as its 
lou naar. ion. 

Foreign evidence lor the Muhammadan period. Foreign 
,s - ,s va,H »Ue for the Muhammadan period as ii is for 
nil r‘,, f r0 ,' I n the ninth century onwards Muslim merchants 

udia ^,l l L erS ‘ l,nnV li;,lt u f )0n Hie history of mediaeval 
•ft. ( ^; Ml « :iny notes recorded by European observers in 1b. 

d - ah ee .turr- have been preserved; and from the sixteenth 
,, V" l,s works by European travellers pr sei mass 
On hi 1 . , 7 lforma t»ori supplemental;. that corded b\ the 
- " - Who looked at things i im a diff< rent point of 

w ’ und 0ln, tted mention of many matters interesting to for ig n 
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JESUIT TESTIMONY 

JrSiand modern renders. Tlic reports of the Jesuit mV, 
pn-the Mogul period possess special value, having been wrl 
nrt^nl'Wo?' educated, specially trained, and endowed with 

ar p use is nuKic »* volume of 

writers. References to the works of t he L,F kct ,‘ d P>' lno , (1 T l 
other foreign travellers will be given in due course J ° SUlts and the 
Authorities for Indo-European history and • -u -d • j 
S tate papers and private original documents of mmv khnf Tr d ‘ 

• as far back as a thousand years ago are faiidv ,i L k dat,n S 
countries of Europe, and supply a vast quarry of matn'n/r ”1?* 
historian. In India they are wholly wanting 5 for both th! ^ ,' C 

a! d the pre-Mogul Muhammadan periods, except in so fhr n^thob 
ji.aee is supplied by inscriptions on stone and metal a r 
documents from the reigns of Akbar and his successors „i T b! 
but most of what we know about the Moguls is derived from ih« 
secondary evidence of historians, as supplemented, hv the testimony 
wil l, i|, gn travellers > inscriptions, and coins. The ease channel 
JLpVnS ” p P earance of Europeans on the scene. The records of 
the East India Company go back to the beginning of the seven- 
. .eenth century, and the Portuguese archives contain numerous 
documents of the sixteenth century. numerous 

of^r^r* 11 * °, f 'l? Cighteeidh oentury, the commencement 
ot tlie British period, tlic mass of coritemporarv papers public 
and private, is almost infinite. Considerable portions$t m 

oTThenrfnte bccn eitber » ninted at Iea gth or catalogued, and much 
oi the punted material lias been worked up hv writer- on sneci 

InStelom^sff^’th”' a " C p tT° US ^antky remains unused, 
mn i r 1 ' th,S r r , k 1 have not attempted to explore 
i .f ns 0nS : , and have necessarily been obliged to 
to read ami r wlth P rm tf d matter only so far as I could manage 
f St ', No person read it all, or nearly all. 
chapter. a,ltborlt,es consulted will be noted at the end of each 

of thc^pwseipfst- ? f }ai , storical studies. A brief survey 

place in ™ , u 1,1 . I V dlan historical studies will not be out oi 
authorities. ' x,on with the foregoing review of the original 

thc'pififlicaUon , in°i% 0 /of l ti 1 ^^V p ?. ri . od was in existence befoic 
India. The* mm.. ° * [r edition of tlie Earl} / History of 

volume is based ( !l ,u treatment of the subjec t in this 

l r )i J but nnirh n ° n J ** ur< ’ edition of that work, published in 
l ,’< t,i , T' ’“.‘ lterial has been us,,; • . U,e subject bus 
. v c r i 1 l . a . pw,nl ?f view to som - exi.nl .hanged. .Man-, 
r-s , i r h wil/^fld 1 '' '"’ll' blrtbcr elucidation, and it is certain that 
" ? r ^l 11 v l great,v to knowledge of the ,, vi. d in tlu 
ir ji luture. Numerous eager inquirers are now at work, who 
contribute something of value almost ever- month. 

The '\luh ammadan period The publication in i SIX of 
Eiph instone s justly famous -History of India nu de possible for the 
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| systematic study of the Indo-Muhammadan hist) 
tab or Northern India down to the battle of Panlpat in' 
gj* Elphinstone’s book, mainly based on the compilation 
iUi and Khafi Khan, is of permanent value, it is no dis¬ 
paragement of its high merit to say that in these changed times it 
is no longer adequate for the needs of either the close student oi 
the general reader. Since Elphinstone wrote many authorities 
unknown to him have become accessible, archaeological discoveries 
have been numerous, and corrections of various kinds have become 
necessary. Moreover, the attitude of readers has been modified- 
They now ask for something more than is to be found in the 
austere pages of Elphinstone, who modelled his work on the lines 
adopted by Muslim chroniclers. 

The history of the Sultans of Delhi is in an unsatisfactory state- 
Much preliminary dry research is required for the accurate ascer¬ 
tainment of the chronology and other facts. The subject is not 
attractive to a large number of students, and many v e ars may, 
elapse before a thoroughly sound account of the Sultanate of 
Delhi can be written. A foundation of specialized detailed st udio ' 
i.' always needed before a concise narrative can be composed with 
confidence and accuracy. I have not attempted in this volume to 
probe deeply among the dihiculties connected with the histories oi 
the Sultanate, but venture to hope that I may have succeeded 
in presenting the subject with a certain amount of freshness* 
especially in dealing with the reign of Muhammad bin Tughh k- 
Allnough considerable advance has been made in the study of thy 
history of the BahnianI empire and other Muslim kingdoms which 
became independent of Delhi in the fourteenth century, there P 
plenty oi room for further investigation. The chapters on tin 
subject in this volume are based on the examination of various 
and somet unes conflicting authorities. ,The story of the extensive 
Hindu empire of Vijayanagar (1336-1565) has been largely eluci¬ 
dated by the labours of Mr. Sewell, whose exeellentlvork has been 
continued and in certain matters corrected by several authors of 
Indian birth. In these days some of the best historical research 
is dote by Indian scholars, a fact which has resulted n a pro 
found change in the presentation of the historv of their land. Th* 
public addressed by a modern historian differs - ntially in com¬ 
position and character from that addressed by Elphinstone or 


1 he true history of the Mogul dynasty is only beginning to be 
I'UvAvn. The story of Babur, Ilumayun, and* Akbar has been 
flhuninated by the i .-searches of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Beveridge, 
. .. the study of Alcbar’s ’ife by the author of this volume includes 
mi eh novel matter. The interesting reign of Jahangir has been 
nao . ; . idled m the current books, Elphinstone’s included. The 
publication ol a goon version of that emp< ror’s authentic Memoirs, 
am. the use of the forgotten third volume of Du Jarric's great 
work, not to speak oi minor advantages, have enabled me to give 
•„(n abbre\ iated account of Jahangli s reign, which, so far as it 
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?w fairly claim to be nearer to the truth than any na 
. jited. ^ 

tei^rn of Shfihjahfm, prior to the war of succession, s— 
iv&lts critical study, based on the original authorities ; but my 
treatment of the material available will be found to present a certain 
amount of novelty. The long and difficult reign of Aurangzeb 
is being discussed by Professor Jadunath Sarkar with adequate 
care and learning. His work, so far as it has been published, is 
an indispensable authority. The dreary history of the later 
Moguls lias been considerably elucidated in the 'monographs bv 
Irvine and other works by specialists. 

The British Period. James Mill’s famous work, the History 
of British India , published between 1806 and 1818, brought 
together for the first time, to use the author’s words, c a history of 
that part of the British transactions, which have had an immediate 
relation to India’. Mill's book, notwithstanding its well-known 
faults, will always be valuable for reference. But it is a hundred 
years old, and much has happened since it was written. A history 
of the British period, whether long or short, must now be planned 
on somewhat different lines, and must include at least the whole 
of the nineteenth century. 

No really satisfactory work on the period exists. The reason 
perhaps is that the material is too vast to be handled properly, 
fhe absence of any first class work on a large scale renders impos¬ 
sible at present the preparation of a condensed history capable of 
satisfying the ideals of an author or the requirements of skilled 
critics. The composition of a sound, large work on he subject 
would be more than sufficient occupation for a long life. A writer 
who aims only at producing a readable, reasonably accurate, and 
up-to- ate general history of India within the limits of a single 
volume, must be content to do his best with so much of the ovcr- 
^undant material as he has leisure to master. 

Changed mdethods. It will be apparent from the foregoing 
summary re view of the present condition ol Indian historical 
studios, that the writer of a comparatively short history", wnile 
enjoying various advantages denied to his predecessors even a few 
years at r o, is not at present in a position to supply a uniformly 
f aumentic and digested narrative m all the sections of his work, 
n soph- helds the ground lias been thoroughly, or at any "ate. 
laboriously cultivated, whereas in others, it has been but lightly 
SC mu V n the tf ou S h of investigation. 

1 he value and interest -i' history depend hugely on the degret 
in wh en > ie present is illuminated by the prsi. Our existing 
con li‘»ns differ so radically from those which ore\ ailed in the 
times of our grandfathers and great-grandfathers, and our positive 
knowledge ol the facts of the past has increased o enormoi sly that 
a new book onlndian history - even though avo\ edly compressed — 
must be composed in a new spirit, it : ■ addressed to a new 
audience. Certain it is that the history of India does not begin with 
the battle of Flassey, as some people think it ought to begin, and 
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nri, even if not profound knowledge of the older ^ 
> be a valuable aid in the attempt to solve the nun 
ol modern India. 
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xlie references here given for pre-Muhammadan history are merely 

LlDDlementarv fn thncA in 7 ? T-T rdmnm mi. _ _ . . / . - . . 


, .. . ’ V s iYU! pu-.nunammaaan nistorv are men 

e ''o uZ r V ? Se J," E ' H \ L * P 928 )- The easiest book on systems ... 

ch onologv. sin table for the use of ordinary people, is the Bookof Indian Eras, 
Cunningham (Calcutta, Thacker, Spink, and Co.. 1883)- 
Sfl 1 ' lists of events are given . n The Chronology of Judin from the 
,e Be S l '» u ”g of the Sixteenth Century, by C. Mabel Dvn' 
j lr '- " ■ ] ' ■ Kicicmeks), Constable, Westminster, 18!)*J a .rood book- "" 
longer quite up to date ; and in The Chronology of Modern India for foil• 

•f. Burgas (Gmn” EdinbSgf ^ 149M ^4 |J > 

a ^ 

Tile extremely ancient Sohgaura copper-plate, perlians ubotd half 11 

vllvaff tC Yai 0k ‘ 1 ’ ' va ? edited and described bv tlunu’n (hem," Or.J; 
i< I- n„ 89 «i’.i P ' l o 8; and also in Vroc. A. S. It., i8»-i) and Fleet (J 11 A.S., 

1 tiU P ' ; '’".l tl ?f document needs furtlier elucidation 

have been V doscrilJd Cfc *** like, - v to «>“*“» for nwr.v years, 

ave been described m prehnnnary reports, e.g., in J. It. A. S.. 101a- 
Ta“te (1918) ' 7/ " V > the 'Irchaeol. S. Reports, and A Guide 0 

F S«.“n!™r stl ’ dc "t m «y consult. 


M. Shini'' vs v MvavV 1 ™ n U I 1 ,V erature ™e student may consult 

Kui vii xas w V iy^vJab T T* St , U ?Z (M ? draS ’ 1914 )> * *rof. 

Madras Sid K ‘iv', N ^ VR ' Ancient India (London, Luzac, 101J : and 
1918 . * * ! sdory) and The licgiiuiings of South Indian History, 


1918. ' -i^sitory) and The Bcgiimvigs of South Indian History, 

were eatalogued’by Mad* 
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ANCIENT INDIA 
CHAPTER I 

Prehistoric India ; the elements of the population. 

Antiquity of man. Man lias existed on the earth for a time 
beyond the possibility of computation, but certainly to he cstima; v d 
m hundreds of thousands rather than in thousands of years. By 
far the greater part of the long story of the 4 ascent of n.an ' is 
and always must remain unknown. The extreme limit of human 
tradition as preserved in Egypt may be placed roughly at 5000 b.c. 
or 7,000 years from the present day. Beyond that limit nothing 
can be clearly discerned, nor is any trustworthy estimate of date 
practicable. Indian tradition does not go back so far as that 
°f Egypt and Babylonia. Evidence, however, exists that certain 
parts of India were occupied by human beings at a time immensely 
remote, when the hippopotamus and other strange beasts of which 
no memory remains dwelt in Indian forests and waters. 

Palaeolithic or ‘ quartzite ’ men. The pleasant belief of poets 
that primitive man enjoyed in an earthly paradise a golden age 
tree from sin, sorrow, want, and death finds no support from the 
researches ot sober, matter-of-fact science. On the contrary, 
abundant and conclusive evidence proves that the earliest men, 
whether m India, Europe, or elsewhere, were rude savages, cowering 
lor shelter under rocks or trees, or roughly housed In caves and 
runs. They lived by the chase or on jungle produce, and may not 
nave known how to make a fire. They were certainly unable 
to make pottery and were ignorant of any metal. They were 
dependent, for tools or weapons of all kinds oil sticks, stones, and 
bones. he sticks, of course, have perished, and in India bone 
implements are rarely found, probably by reason of the white 
ants, Stone tools, which arc imperishable, may be said to constitute* 
the so.e memorial of the most ancient Indian men, whose skulls 
and bones have vanished. They did not construct, tombs of any 
sort. Hu stone implements, laboriously shaped by chipping 
into forms suitable for hammering, cutting, boring, and scripdug, 
are found in large numbers in many parts of India, more especially 
in the districts along the eastern coast. The Madras or Cliingle- 
put District .resents the ‘most numerous and important traces 
of palaeolithic man known in Southern India’. The chipped 
stones, which had to rvo all purposes of peace or war. arc u ually 
VJ76 p 
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rock called quartzite, but when quartzite was not^J 
hard rocks or minerals were used. The 4 quartzite n\ 


cadis them, may possibly have been of the same race 
1 river-drift ’ men of Europe, who made similar tools ; and 
it is also possible that they may have been preceded in India by 
some earlier people of whom no trace remains. So far as o IJ 
positive knowledge extends, or is likely to extend, the 4 quartzih 
men ’ rank as the oldest inhabitants of India. That stage in th 
long story of mankind which is marked by the exclusive use oj 
merely chipped stone implements is called technically Palaeolithic? 
from Greek words meaning 4 old stone \ 

Neolithic men. In the next stage of human advance men were 
for a long time still ignorant of metals, except gold, and were 
consequently obliged to continue using stone tools. They did not 
altogether give up the use c** tools merely chipped, but most of 
their implements, after the chipping had been completed, were 
ground, grooved, and polished, and thus converted into highly 
iinished objects of various forms, adapted to divers purposes. 
That, further stage of advance is called Neolithic, from Greek 
words meaning 4 new stone ’. The remains of Indian neolithic 
man are far more abundant than those of his palaeolithic forerunner? 

mwl nr»T» r. I \ a #\r% ___ • mi • •> • i 1 A 


“Muimaut uuui liiu^c oi jus paKieoutnic iorerunuv*? 

and have been noted in most provinces. They can be studied to 
special advantage in the Bellary District, Madras, where Foote 
discovered the site of an ancient factory, with tools in every stage 
of manufacture. The neolithic people used pottery, at first hand" 

If. .inri . ...i. i m- . . ti 


na lc, and later, turned on the potter’s wheel. They kept domestic 
animals, cultivated the land, and were in a state of civilization* 
*i ir AT )VC tl . 1 . at . of palaeolithic man. Several authors suppose 
that the neolithic folk were nof descended from the palaeolithic, 
ind that the two periods were separated by a gap of many centuries 
or mult•uniums. That theory, although supported by c rtain 
obseryeo facts, is improbable, because gaps rarely occur in nature, 
and then* is utile reason to suppose that 4 a break in the chair of 
humanity ever occurred. The seeming gap probably is to be 
explained by he imperfection of the record and f ur consequent 
ignorance, rhe neolithic people certainly were the ancestors of 
the users <>( 1 octal tools and thus ofa large proportion of the existing 
Indian population. Ample proof exists that the transition iron' 
stone to metal was ordinarily gradual, and that both material 1 
olten were ujed side by side. The early mete* forms are close 
copies of the stone forms. 

Burial and creme ion. Whil the 4 quartzite men ’ presumably 
y * n omitMit to leave their dead to be devoured by the beasts* 
the rv oi'Miic people buried theirs and constructed tombs. in 
' ‘ sepulchres of neolithic age are extremelv numerous, and 

i inn'J' 0 ’ y ,°; V" megalith ie kind, that is to ,av, built wiih huge 
nouv iiid nabs of stone arranged so as to form a chamber for the 
.V • Tn graves of the neolithic period seem to be 

rar P’ perhaps because they have not been song.a. 
i i iact, the only clearly recorded examples appear to be those 
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Cockburn in llic Mirzapur District, U.P.. where tin 
! in deep graves lay extended north and south on 
/The tombs were surrounded by stone circles. The 
. megalith io tombs, of which hundreds have 
been noted in the peninsula, usually con- 
•t tain iron objects and may be assigned to the 
Early Iron Age v Similar tombs contain- 
•» ing stone implements only do not seem to 
* be recorded. Many prehistoric cemeteries 
exist in tiie Tinnevelly District along the 
course of the Tamraparni river, the most 
ancient seat of the pearl and ehank or 
conch-shell fishery. The largest covers an 
area of 111 acres, a fact which implies the 
former existence of a dense population. 

The bodies were interred in great earthen¬ 
ware jars. The peculiarities of the Tinne- 
velly interments suggest many problems 

as yet unsolved. Burial urn, Tinnevelly. 

Burial preceded cremation or burning 
of the dead in most countries, and India appears to conform to 
that general rule. The Hindu preference for cremation, which has 
been established for many centuries, seems to be a result of Indo- 
Aryan Brahmanical influence. 

Mining and. trade. The connexion between the early settle¬ 
ments on the Tamraparni river and the pearl fishery is not an 
isolated fact. The position of the neolithic and early iron age 
settlements of both Europe and Asia was largely determined by 
the* facilities offered for mining and for trade in articles specially 
valued. Professor Elliot Smith rightly affirms that the coincidence 
in the distribution of the megalithie monuments of Europe and 
Asia with that of mining centres is 



!;tr too exact to lv due to mere chance. Ancient miners in search of motals 
or precious stones, or in other cases pearl-fishers, had in every case estab¬ 
lished camps to exploit these varied sources of wealt h ; and the mcgnlithic 
momnmnts represent th ir tombs and temples.’ 1 

! lie extraordinary graves in Tinnevelly may be those of foreign 
colonists who settled there for trading purposes, and continued 
ro reside for centuries. Gold-mining was equally attractive to 
he ancient men, who knew the use of gold long before they 
acquired a knowledge of copper or iron for the purpose of making 
tools. A kite neolithic settlement, lor instance, existed at Ma ki 
in the Nizam Dominions, where the old gold-miners' shafts 
are the deepest in the world. The mines urobably were still worked 
in the d \ of Asoka (240 b. c.), who recorded < no of his edicts 
on a ruck at Maski.- Similar connexions between oth' Indian 


1 Manchester Memoirs, vol. 00, part 1, 1015, p. 29 of reprint. 

3 The Footi Collection of Indian Prehistoric and Protohistoric ./ iitu s. 
^Madras, 1016, vol. ii. pp. 20, 125. The insi ription has been published k 
r, separate memoir (1915) by the Hyderabad Arch ological Purvey. 
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settlements and mines ur fisheries will be det , 
tion is directed to tiie subject. The investigatio 
Korie remains of India has not gone far as yet. 
gc ; copper age. In southern India s! one tools were 
superseded directly by iron, without any intermediate step. The 
time when iron became the ordinary material of tools and weapons 
is called the Iron or Early Iron Age. In northern India the case 
is different. There the metal first used for tools, harpoons, swords. 

and spear-heads was copper, prac¬ 
tically pure. Copper implements and 
weapons, often of peculiar forms, but 
sometimes closely resembling thos'’ 
found in Ireland, have been dis¬ 
covered in large numbers in the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces, Chutia Nagpur, qjd 
beds of the Ganges n<*ar CawnportV * 
and elsewhere. Silver objects are asso¬ 
ciated with them, but no iron. 1 Probp 
ably copper tools were in use when the 
jRigveda hymns were composed, but 
commentators differ. Iron certainly 



Copper axe (celt). 


uma. i. 1 ijii certain in 

was known to the authors of the Atharvaveda, a very ancient book, 
ar.d was in common use in 500 b. c. We may safely assume that the 
metal was utilized in northern India from at least 1000 b.c. It 
may have been introduced very much earlier, and from Babylonia. 

1 he earliest of the copper tools may well be as old as 2000 b.c. 
In southern India the discovery or introduction of iron may have* 
occurred much later and quite independently. 

No bronze age in India. In several extensive regions of Europe 
a Bronze Age intervened between the Neolithic and the Early Iron 
Periods. -■»" nzc is an alloy of copper and tin, usually made with 
about rune parts of copper to one of tin. It is muchharderthan pure 
copper and consequently better adapted for the manufacture of tools 
and weapons. No bronze age can be traced in India. The fewlndian 
implements made ot bronze, only five or six in number, which are of . 
em.y date, vary much m the percentage of tic which they contain, 
and may have been either imported or made as experiments It is 
ccrtarn that tools or arms made of bronze never came into jrencr 1 
“5°' * hc numerous bronze objects found in the megnlithic tomb 
r ort- i Lrn ,a alK - 111 tlu 1'innevelly urns are either ornamental 
• articles of domestic use, such as bowls. They are never impl, - 

b.m. lS i < ' r i we f pons *, Maa > <»/the bronze obji cl seem to have been 
1 1 t ni od 'Tii India alloys of copi. 1 t .ind zinc are more 

commonly used than the alloys made with tin. ‘ 

i C , ' inhabitants oi India. In prehistoric times conimuni* 
rnri Tit Wcen 1 th « north and south must have been difficult 

;; • |,0 ° P e of either region presumably knew little or nothin/ 

1 e other, and the two populations probably were 

* ats knew methods of hardening copper, hammering being 

one, ai l ar admixture of iron another. h 
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different in. blood. Even now they are very di\ 
eas and customs, although physical characters have 
Peninsular India, built up of the most aneien 
i en permanent land for uncounted millions of years. The 
bv on ,^ ie contra ry ? were formed ages later 

* from the hid,? ln £ ol a s , ea material brought down 

. ,«vc sa 

pr 
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twTfTprobable that the earliest inhabitants of India, whoever 
thej may have been, settled on the ancient high and drv land of 
the peninsula, and not in the plains of the north. ‘Quartzite man 

of I £i 7’ ,S J° ’r ,ract>d for the most part to the Tout li 
» ° J* le Numbers of queer tribes with extraordinnr 

customs, hidden away in different mrtc n f +1 * A -? aa * 
look like the descendants f the tn e°fh™v P ^jnsular area, 

donbU dlTTeroTrv’landTn a\ eryTnl'vTt % T\ * 

peninsula? U > or almost as ancient, as those of the 

I,,TTlT wT J . ou111 .‘ , ** * s desirable to understand and remember 
f e sou h ,eThVTi be V Ve<>n P^Pl™ of the north and those ol 
was isolat . T ,^rhey-md the dawn of history. Th, peninsula 
receive ( .j|i u . r ^ rta ?°|» li>> P°sit^-:i and ordinarily could not 
' sea The im? n °" .'"habitants <>r novel institutions except by 
Indi. Thiel, t g in ? ni Vp at i°n of st angers l y land into northern 
* R is did Tl }T klf 1, t,,c . PoPVfo 1 on there the mixture which 
Rdlmost iim?.,' 1 , 1 ai'i 1 south, which was shut oft by tlie wide and 
Narbada 'tli,? v' n Earner of hill and forest, represented bv (lie 
wh h ,,’d v! i V,ndfc >; 1 * anfI the Sat,,urn ranges, it is worth 
south T en 1 IV "' 1 1 "' naturaI separation of the north from thy 
mI !fi“: th . 1 ' ,n ! ,st remote ages, because the roots of tb<S 

*. meni ^The ? n Vn ,lc ^P ( lnto , the l>ast. . > a depth far b yor 1 on .asm - 
> r . 1 * . ' in T ol f\Pl (ie u,l,i > °* b»diu discussed in the fi;.sc section 

-I, 1 ?! f dUC li n depends mainly „ n tin diffusion .Immgh 

ilu reluctant south ot the Hindu ideas of the north, n i.- ct - 
which probably had not begun earlier than 100o r..c iu w and 
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jgress forms no small element in the real inner hi 
*iat history which never has been and hardly ca 
writing. The conflict between the Dravidian 
iiouth and the Indo-Aryan ideas of the north, which has 
is ted for three thousand years more or less, still continues, although 
on “he surface the victory of the north seems to be complete. 

The modern population mixed. In my judgement it is 
absolutely impossible to decide who were the earliest inhabitants 
of India, either in the north or south, or to ascertain whence they 
came. Nor can we say what their bodily type was. The modern 
population of India almost everywhere is far too mixed to admit 
of the disentangling of distinct races each of a well-marked physical 
type. In the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, where I served, 
the low-caste Chamar or leather-dresser and even the sweeper 
(Bhangl, &c.) often is handsome, and better looking than many 
Brahmans. I do not believe that anything worth knowing is to 
be learned by measuring * he skulls or otherwise noting the physical 
character' of individuals in a population of such mixed origin. 
So in England it often happens that in one family, one member 
will be long-headed (dolicho-cephalic) and another short-headed 
(brachy-cephalic). The absurdity of classing two brothers as 
belonging to distinct races because their heads differ in shape is 
obvious. The inferences drawn by anthropologists in India often 
have been quite as absurd. The mixture of races on Indian soil 
was going on for countless ages before any history was recorded, 
and it is hopeless now to unravel the different lines of d< cent. 

Two main types : the fair typo. When India as a whole is 
looked at broadly, without theorizing, anybody can sue that the 
population comprises two main physical types. The tall, fair- 
skinned, long-nosed, and often handsome type is chiefly found in 
northern Indie: among the upper Hindu castes and th Muham¬ 
madan-. It is well exemplified by the Brahmans of Kashmir, 
who may be «>f tolerably pure Indo-Aryan descent. The type 
occurs in southern India among the Xambudri Brahmans of 
Malabar, whose ancestors came from the north. The ancestry 
of the tall, fair people in fact is known to a large extent. They 
aic mostly, or perhaps wholJ|r, descended, with more or less inter- 
11 ixturc of other strains, from some or other of the. innumerable 
strain,-. i , from the north-west who are known to have poured into 
th basins of the Indus and Ganges during the last fo t thousand 
ye ns. Where such immigration has not taken place the type 
do- ., not occur. Its appearance occasionally among low-cash 
and ouleasle people probably is due to irregular unions. 

The s .ort, d?rk typo. The second type, short in stature, 
n cm ugly in face, snub-nosed, and dark-skinned, is found in almost 
j«mgle tribes occupying die regions b<: It of primaeval 
rocks. <i>d to a very large extent among rhe low-* e population 
ff th ”ihiins. We may feci assured that the people of that type 
piescnt and in great measure are actually descended from llie 
oiithir* peoples, or perhaps even from the palaeolithic. Some of 
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:>iatcd jungle tribes may have preserved tjieir dc£cc\Qtfo|u- 
v0ly pure, with little admixture of outside blood. ThejM bftlej 
/ peninsula originally may have been and probabl} were, 

-cviously said, originally quite distinct from those of the 

seems to be impossible to draw any definite line of 
n hlhJG ;,V« nf a to f say ’ b ° d,ly distinction between the bulk of the 

The modified Mongolia ‘type P TtliLd^and 1 

reg.on. the 1 .bctansmay be token as the type. The BurmeseanS 
Gurkhas are more or Jess similar to them in \i 

those nations and several other communities pvE C 'rr’ V i 
forms of the yellow-tinted Mongolian type of t le c in 
usually are beardless. The evidence of ancient sculnl n r^ ’ 1 

at Barhut (Bharhut) and Sanchl, combined with that of certain 
institutions indicates clearly that eighteen hundred ortwo thousand 
years ago the Tibetan type was much more prominent in the 
piams ot northern India than it is at the present, day. i n the 
Mahab.ulrata, lor instance, we find Draupadi married to five 
brothers at once. That kind of marriage, technical! called 
polyandry, still is a Tibetan and Himalayan custom," and is 
absolutely opposed to Aryan principles. 1 ‘ The famous Lich- 
chhavis of \aisali in Tirhut administered criminal justice on 
Tibetan fines. Many other proofs might be adduced to show that 
the Himalayan type was and is a considerable factor in the forma- 
turn of the mixed population of northern India, especially in Bengal 


Many arrivals of the fair typo. The tall, fair people, as 1m ; 
been said, clearly are descended from immigrants from the non fi¬ 
nest, belonging to diverse races, who resembled more or less the 
Afghans of the border, the Persians, and the Turks or Central 
Asia. Ao man can tell when such people began to pour :nto the 
emptmg plains of Tndia, but the process certainly was going on 
se\erol thousand years ago and continued with intervals on 
a large scale until the reign of Babur in the sixteenth eeiUurv. 
Mn;e that time the mflawof grangers from the north-west has 
been small. 

The In do -Aryans. The earliest invaders or settlors ahold 
7 ^ n, / a i iyth,ng at a11 definite is known were the people of tin 
\ lL i 1 i y nins ’ ly ho called them Ives Aryans, and are conveniently 
< csjgnafeu as Indo-Aryans in order > distinguish them firm their 
brethren who remained at the other side of the passes. The' 
sepaiated t hemselves sharply from t he non- \rvan dark -skinned 
earn inhabitants of India, and were no doubt tall and lair. TLhev 

1 The term * phratrogamy ’ might bo coined to done, its form of 
polyandry wince require? a!' tlio husbands to tbrethren, dole; r rv. 
both hi the 1 phralrogamic ’ and the unrestricted ' • > was v -v-aU: t in 

the highlands of Ceylon until ehecked by legislation in 1859 . r a c Pee 

may still exist in \ quiet way (Papers on tin Custom of Polyandry • . t imru 
in Ceylon , Colombo, Government P; alter, 1899 ). 
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to the Iranians or Persians, who also called then 
It is certain that they slowly worked their way 
b and down the courses of the Indus and Ganges, nuu- 
viineed as far as Prayag (Allahabad) at a tolerably 
early date, out Bihar and Bengal long continued to be reckoned as 
non-Aryan countries. The peninsula was not affected at all by 
t ie early Indo-Aryan movements. The people .there went on 
tlieir own way and developed a distinct Dravidian form of civiliza- 
tion. the later conversion of southern India to Hinduism was the 
result ol peaceful penetration’ by missionaries or small colonies, 
.and was not a consequence of the southward march of Indo- 
Aryan tribes. The amount of Aryan blood in the people to the 
south of the Narbada is extremely small, in fact, negligible. 

Hasting effect of Indo-Aryan movements, 'ldie Indo-Arvan 
movement must have continued for a long time. The guesses of 
European scholars place it somewhere between 
- too and 1500 u. c., but they are only guesses, and no near approach 
to accuracy is possible. Perhaps 2000 3 .c. mav bo taken as a 
mean date. 1 It is a strange fact that the Vedic inch,-Aryans, the 
earliest known swarm of immigrants, have stamped an indelible 
mark on the whole country from the Himalaya to Cape Comorin. 
Modern Hinduism however much it may differ from the creed 
and social usages of the ancient Risliis, undoubtedly has its roots 
" hemstK.uions and literature of the Vedic Indo-Aryans. Plenty 

H e havc c ? me in since ’ but nonc of them, not even 

the Muslims, have produced effects comparable in im. nitiide 

«* a. 

co szsrs? as* svsgsi 

doiing nvmy c entu • i CS after the close of the Indo-Aryan movement, 
es, p< tlie comparatively small settlements of Greek origin in 

: Ua'earikst Hmit th^vIJr 8 ,atcr dat ® s and . suggests 1500 n. c. 
•• .idoiV-ly earlier d‘it<« edic literaturj. The estimates which assume 

furl her than other s^okU'S* !? n e t™* T bl,,lc ; B ' G : TiIak goes 

C : 

neri'id won ♦ ,j£? hrah »<-<nas should be assigned to the third 

beeomi 1400 n. c„ during which the hymns had alreadv 

'4ri,eo.d ^S, V' Kl . UnmU - , "^ le; ,hat lhn fourth and last, period 

>n I pi id lion^f the ! d r tur ‘ extended *«• ^ to *» B.C.. and sa-. the 

I do ac,t , s ?l! h' S 'l T'i 1 1 ” evolution of the philosophical literatim . 
would QuVav', ,, f„ ledge of < ithor astronon.j or Vedic texts which 

;v 1 v eoun< Vi nJ* jud^t-ijirn on Mr. TilaU startling prr position 

• 4, to !:" l ° ! hr A " IU ' Ui, » V ,h ' »>•*' • 

in carried hack tw br. ° S far ttS 1 understand the matter his dates 
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J’/'n-jab and north-western frontier consequent on Alex! 
JtsjOn/ in 32(i n. c. mid the existence of the llactrian ki 


iwiu me existence 

b ?'T- ,, i 246 l! - c - and a.d. 50. The next e“xt57: 
sn?* ' vh,, ; h , an y definite knowledge has survived 
Thl term Saka was J 1,cb , **$»“ in the second ctnturv b.c. 

all foreigners from the “T the* W *V° t*™ 1 * 

distinctions of race or tribe l.!* , P ass , es ’ without nice 
narrow-eyed Mongols, and handsome J?? VC t !® clude <i both ugly, 
resemble the Aryans in physique The SakL t^ ‘ i who 

the Panjab. at Mathura, and in the km P doms m 

The Yueh-clii. In the first century oftei*^^Chris^Tnon la ‘ 
tribe Irom Central Asia called the Yueh e!,i ; ln i , '" no,m ‘ d 
plains of northern India. Their leading clan, the Kushtn T"" w'j 
a great empire which extended southwards apparentlv a r' Cd 
tlm Narbada. The Kushans appear to have been bl L 1 ? 
complexioned men. probably of Turk! race, and possibh f. , 

SS?"' Th ' Sak “ *"0 


to 

conquests 



Kushun (Ivanishka) coin. 


large element of foreign 
blood into the Indian 
population. Obscure indi¬ 
cations exist of Iranian in¬ 
vasions in the third century 
of the Christian era, but 
nothing definite has been 
ascertained about them, if 
they really occurred. 

Tlie Hunas or Huns. 

There is no doubt that 

fifth and sixl h.centuries great multitudes of fierce folk 
t _ i • n e ,u Cntra \ sian is tO]Tpes swooped down on both Persia ami 

U vi. hose invaders are called by the Indians Hunas, or in Englis). 
liuu,, a term used in a general sense like the earlier term Sakas, to 
mi 1 ';' I,1US + S ° van ° us tribes * 1 Other Huns who invaded Europe 
i „V f ? own to have been hideous creatures of the Mongolian kind ; 
Wliito l TJ. aSSai ants f acba arc distinguished as Ephthalite or 
iji. f 'i . r r lns ’ a name wb j cb may imply that they were fair people 
l u rV' ,r 4 ’ , Ma ny of he Rajput castes or clans, as well as the 
’ itmlr u »?- r ‘ aui °* ber existing communities, are descended 

* .? t le rr J. unas or from allied hordes which armed about 

• o’ i J d e a l pearance of the existing castes so descended 

n / • the ! r , *°reigii ancestors must have been mostly of 

* \ ’ r-u ^ood-looking^ type. The population of the P njab 

an< ;' ie \ J ai Y. | rovnu.es is i> e e from ktongolian features xcept 
in the sub-Himalayan and Ilirn ilavan regions. 

The TIun irruptions mark a distinct epoch in the hi^orv of 
northe rn India, the significance of which will be explained later. 

1 A Brahman author, writing about a. d. 1600, applied the term U the 
Portuguese. 

b 8 
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mentioned prominently in this place because^ 
d some of the best elements to the population. X 
i Muhammadan settlers. The last movement 
£ed a large new class of recrpits to the Indian population 
the Muhammadans, beginning with the inroads of 
the Arabs at the commencement of the eighth century and ending 
with the establishment of the Mogul dynasty in the sixteenth 
century. Subsequent Musalman immigration has been on a small 
scale. The Muslim invaders and settlers, other than the Arab 
conquerors of Sind, belonged to various Asiatic races, including 
a certain number of narrow-eyed, yellow-tinted, beardless Mongols. 
Hut the majority were collected from nations or tribes of better 
appearance, and were tall, good-looking, fair-complexioned, 
bearded nien. They comprised Iranian Persians akin to the Indo- 
Aryan.s, Turks, Afghans of many varieties, and sundry peoples 
of mixed descent. The admixture of Mongol blood having been 
overborne by the other elements lias left little trace in the features 
of modern Indian Muslims. The effect of the immigration on the 
whole has been to increase materially the proportion of tall, fair- 
coinplexioned people in the country. The physical type of the 
Muhammadan immigrants was far'more like that of the Indo- 
Aryan Brahmans than it wa. L to the dark 4 aboriginal ’ type 
indigenous in India. 

Rapid spread of Islam. The rapidity of the spread of Islam, 
th» religion of Muhammad, and the dramatic suddenness with 
which tin- adherents of his creed rose to a position of dominant 
sovereignty constitute one of the marvels, or it might be said 
the miracles of history. No cut-and-dry explanation that can be 
offered is felt to account adequately for the astounding facts. 
But history records not a few other unexplained marvels, and wc 
must be content to acknowledge that many things in tlie past, 
as in the present, pass man’s understanding. 

The prophet Muhammad, a native of Mecca, was more than 
fifty years of age before lie attained any considerable success. 
He believed himself to be the divinely appointed messenger of 
a revelation destined to supersede the Jewish and Christian 
ndiaions is well as the rude paganism of his countrymen. His 
felew citizens at Mecca were so hostile that in a.d. 022 he was 
; to quit his birthplace and take refuge at Medina. That 

e\ < nf, renowned as the Flight, or Hijra, is the epoch of the Muham¬ 
madan Illjn Era, vulgarly called ’he Hegira. 1 The remaining 
ten years ol his life sufficed to make him substantially the sovereign 
ot Arabia and the accepted Prophet of the Arabs. * Soon after his 
dcai h in a.d. 682 his successors, the early KhaliT P Caliphs’), 
1(1,11 ’ themselves in conflict with the mighty Persian and Byzantine 
eni] « . Nothing could withstand the furious enthusiasm of the 

1 Muhammadan dates ai usually designated as a. h. {•mo hegirar). 
bnv example, a. n. 1335 = a, n. 1910-17, from October to October/ The 
ilijn year is lunar, of about 354 da vs, and so is 11 days . iiorter than the 
solar year. 
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pm the desert, beneath whose attack ancient 
and fell. ^ 

-»-• - 7 -y* the brief space of eighty years from the Prophet’s 

followers had become the masters, not only of Arabia, 
Persia, Syria, western Turkistan, Sind, Egypt, and southern 
Spam, they carried their new religion with them, and either 
nnposed it on their opponents at the point of the sword, or com- 
pelied them to ransom their lives bv heavy payments. 

,, S a f n 1 ^ th .® borderlands. The Indian borderlands soon 
attracted tne attention oi the Khalrfs. The Arabs reached the 
coast pf Alakran as early as a. n. 643. The conquest of Sind was 
effectedby Muhammad bin Kasim in a.d. 712, and thenceforward 
lor centuries that country remained under Arab rule Kabul 
was subdued or made tributary at a later date. From the beginning 
oi the eighth century many Arabs and Muslims of other nations 
must have settled in Sind and the neighbouring countries effectin'* 
a marked change in the character of the population. Put tn^ia 
proper remained substantially unaffected, although Arab traders 
occasionally visited the western kingdoms for business purposes! 
The Indian Rajas rarely troubled themselves about events taking 
place to the west of the Hakra river, then the boundary between 
Sind and Hind. 1 

Islam in India proper. The annexation of the Panjab to 
the Ghazni kingdom about a. 5. 1020 by Sultan Mahmud neces¬ 
sarily involved extensive settlement of Muslim strangers in that 
province, although the rest of India continued to be free from their 
presence. From the closing years of the twelfth, century, when 
Muhammad of Ghor began the systematic conquest of the country, 
a constant stream of Muslim immigrants continued to How in ; 
and during the period of the growth of the Sultanate of Delhi new¬ 
comers arrived without ♦ < u sing. During the decline of the Sultanate 
trom 1340 to 1520 the immigration must have diminished, but 
u * ™_ ( latter year it received a fresh impetus from the victories 
or Babur. During the next two centuries a certain number of 
Muhammadans from beyond the border effected a lodgement, 
ii ‘though the total was not very great. The older colonies, however, 
multiplied, crowds of converts from Hinduism were made, and 
m emiarnages between the old and new Muslims took place. 

lie tendency of the Muslim population is to increase, its fertility 
ning mi no: to that of J lie Hindus. The immigrant Muhammn- 
dans. ; 4dough thoroughly naturalized, retain their distinctness 
and nc\er become merged in the Hindu majority, as their pre¬ 
decessors the Sakas, Hfunis, and the rest were absorbed. The 
reason is to be. found in the definite character M the Muslim creed 
restmg on scriptures of known date, rnd consisting essentially 
of only two doctrines, the unity of God and the divine mission ol’ 
Muhammad, that ample creed inspires intense devotion and 

1 The Hakra. which finally dried up in the eighteenth century, used to 
Hmy through the Bahawalpur State and the region which i; now the 
Sind desert . 
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iiroken resistance to the seductions of Hinduism, ali 
iMimnaaan social practice is affected considerabr 
/tidings. The looser beliefs of the early immigrants * 
yentrod^ Asia were not strong enough to withstand the subtle 
influence of the Brahmanical environment. The Shamanism of 
the nomad invaders, like the demon-worship of the Dravidians, 
yielded before the attractive force of the. Hindu system, so that 
each successive wave of pre-Muhammadan foreigners quickly 
melted away in the ocean of caste. 

Smaller foreign communities. Since the fifteenth century 
a considerable population of mixed Indo-European blood, originat¬ 
ing from unions of Portuguese, English, and other Europeans 
with Indian women, has grown up, which forms an important 
element in the population of the great cities, the Bombay Konkan, 
and the ettlements on the lower Himalayan ranges. 

The Jews,' Parsecs, Armenians, and certain other small foreign 
communit y s maintain their isolation so strictly that they hardly 
affect the racial character of the general population. 

Language no proof of race. Sanskrit, with its derivative 
vernaculars ; i he old Persian, or Zend language ; Greek. Latin, 
German, English, and many other European tongues, form a well- 
defined group or family of languages which is designated either 
as Indo- Germanic or as Aryan. Many authors have shown a 
tendency to assume that the various peoples who speak Aryan 
tong ’es must b«* of Aryan race, connected one with the other 
more or less closely by ties of blood. That assumption is wholly 
unwarranted. Community of language is no proof of community 
of blood. The population of India, as we have seen, comprises 
extremely various elements, descended from all sorts of people 
who formerly spoke all sorts of languages. In the north, for 
instance, no trace remains of the Central Asian tongues spoken 
by the diverse tribes comprl cd under the terms Saka, Iluna, or 
Yueh-cbi. The descendants of those people now speak Hindi and 
other languag*.-» closely related to Sanskrit. Similar cases may 
b.j observer oil over the world. Languages become extinct and 
are replaced by others spoken by races whose position gives them 
V ms ’ J n Great. Britain, the Cornish language is 
aosolutely extinct, and the Cornish people, who are of different 
race from the English, now speak nothing but English. 

Aryan idea- and institutions have shown marvellous power 
and \e it\ m all parts of India, but the proportion, of Aryan 
flood in the veins of the population, which is small almost every¬ 
where, is non-existent in some provinces. 

Languages. Tne most important family of Indian languages, 
tne Aryan comprises all the principal languages of northern and 
* vr 1 ru Lulie Hindi, Bengali, Marathi, Gujarati, and manv others, 
* l pended from ancient vernaculars or Prakrits, closely akin 
,0 *; 1 the Vedic and o the later literary forms of Sanskrit. 

1 i <in \ily or group of tongues second in importance is the 
> Jr a vi (ban m the peninsula, comprising Tamil, Telugu, Malay Man i, 
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,, and Tulu, besides some minor tongues. Both^_ 

.ugii have rich literatures. The Tamil is the priigjpkL 
^ laps the oldest language of the group. The grammar and 
r vno Drav l d i? ,t speech differ wholly from the Aryan 

turies of the Chrk?i^ nt ^ annl Ilteratui [ e > dating from the early cen- 
dian lines and inden^nH^t °r o Vrn e 4 rller » was composed on Dravi- 
i> I tho I , J.s," of S: ! nskr ,' t models. The lat er literature 

ideas' t 

because Dravida was the ancient name of the Ta Ura y :ai “ n 

the far south. In fact, Tamil is ,«il a, lami1 country m 
adjective Dravida. Three other families of C'L'™ 111 i1s t , hc 
the Munda the Mon-Khmer, and the Tibeto-C& A r e a “n£ 
sented on Indian soil, but as they possess little or no m ? P 
and are mostly spoken by rude, Vvag?or haVciviHzed 1 Tribes’ 

■ is unnecessary to discuss their peculiarities. The speakers of 
those tongues have had small influence on the course of history 
The Indo-Aryan movement. The Indo-Aryans, after they 
had entered the Punjab—the ‘ land of the five rivers ; , or ‘ of the 
seven rivers according to an ancient reckoning—travelled gene- 
rally m a south-easterly direction. For reasons unknownfthev 
called the south dakshina, or ‘ right-hand \ a word famfliar in ,ts 
English corruption as the Deccan ! . The larger part of the tribes 

ancfjumm P: , mab and lbcn . moved along the courses of the Ganges 
and .lumna but some sections at an earlv period kd a lv, ™ 
a considerable distance down the Indus, while others a a aC 

5S sjTgfcTfr? -TUP, ,hc of the Inca,' 

stiaLem hart not v U M* resident in the Panjab the 

I he inal in 'n, 4 ■ become Hindus, but were only Hindus in 

beln evolved h h B 5 a ^T nical s >' stem appears to have 

the north <,f IVIl T -rT UUaj ba< l been P-^ed, in the com,try to 
S irasvitT •met i ' , , lc ’Apparently small tract between ihe rivers 
precision 1 r ’’ wblc ! 1 ifc is dillicult lo identify with 

hind <>f i| lf mS honoured by Manu as Brahmavarta, ‘the 
• the Hml nf T,* ( ; 1 ie less-exalted title of Brahmarshi-desa, 

pridm Bmhm' nu 1: sapes v bcin - given to the larger region eonw 
tract a)) 0 nt Tii- 1 -. 1 ° r Karu ^ s ^ etril 5 roughly equivalent to the 
Rajputann V in / - V n ' ' Vlt 1 * le Edition of Matsya or eastern 

Jiffl 2nd Sm I* 111 ' 10 ’ op , l,l S Doab between theGai ,s and 
na ’ anfl Surascna, or the Mathura districts 

iq !l,f t ! 1 t, dl t f hn Ult> i in V recis ? identification of the Sarr.swtH and Drislmdvati 
In it l r changes in the course ui t - rivers of northern 

midoofUrvrr a ^ e -i U - Umn to liavc occurred. Modern maps arc utterly 
mi. leading, and it is impossible to construct maps of rhe aneiein, rnVi 
system lor any time preceding the Muhaninuvlmi invasions. The following 
j ,: ' v yi v ma > he commended to the attention of careful student : It is, 
io..(\c r , a reasonable conjecture that within the period o r h».*torv ;hc 
out :j unjted with the Sarasvati and G hag gar to form the ii\tr 


[setl- Ih : ra] which 
and tl 


. ont\ flowed into the Indus through Baliavsidpur, 

then JBrahrafiv.irta was a Doab [s, < between riw .i which 
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Hhe legal treatise ascribed to Manu had assum< 

_'shape, perhaps about a.d. 200 or earlier, the whole sga] _ 

titw<,e:>^tlie Himalaya and the Vindhyas from sea to sea was 
^.SCogruzed as Aryavarta, or ‘ Aryan territory’. The advance 
thus indicated evidently was a slow business and occupied a long 
time. The dark-skinned inhabitants of the country subdued by 
the invaders were called Dasyus and by other names. They are 
now represented generally by the lower castes in the plains and by 
certain tribes in hilly regions. 

Aryan penetration of tlie south. Although there is no reason 
to believe that any large Indo-Aryan tribal body ever marched 
into the peninsula, which was well protected by the broad belt 
of hills and forests marked by the Narbada river and the Satpura 
and Yindhya ranges, the peaceful penetration of the Deccan by 
Indo-Aryan emissaries began many centuries before the Christian 
era. Tradition credits the Vedic Rishi Agastya, or a namesake of 
hi*, with the introduction of Aryan ideas and institutions into the 
Dravidian south. Probably the chief line of communication was 
along the eastern coast, and certainly the propagation of the new 
ideas was effected by Brahmans. The obscure story of the gradual 
advance of the caste system and other Indo-Aryan institutions 
in India to the south of the Narbada has not yet been thoroughly 
investigated, and it is impossible to discuss the subject in these 


pages. 

Distinct Dravidian civilization. When the Brahmans suc¬ 
ceeded in making their way into the kingdoms of the peninsula, 
including the realms of the Andhras, Cheras, Cholas, and P Cindy as. 
they found a civilized society, not merely a collection of rude 
barbarian tribes. The Dravidian religion and social customs 
differed widely from those of northern India. Caste was unknown, 
as it now is in Burma, and the religion i described as demon- 
worship. The original demons have since been adopted by the 
Brahmans, given new names, and identified with orthodox Hindu 
gods and goddesses. The Hindu theory that mankind is divided 
into four varans, or groups of castes— Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisya, 
and Sudra —was wholly foreign to the southerners. To this day 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas do not exist among them. 1 The laws of 
marriage and inheritance also differed completely from those of 
the Brahmans. Even now, when Hinduism, with its strict caste 
rule*i and its recognized system of law, lias gained the mastery, 
the old and quite different Dravidian ideas *na % > be traced in 
a thousand directions The ancient Dravidian alphabet called 
Vatteluttu, of Semitic rigin, is wholly distinct from any of the 
northern alphabets. Tradition as recorded in the ancient Tamil 
bterati* e indicates that from very remote times wealthy cities 
existed fc the outii and that many of the refinements and luxuries 


might be compared with that of the Ganges anil Jumna’ (C. Pearson, 
Alexander Porus, and the Pa jab in 2nd . Ant,, vol. xxxiv, 1005, p. 25*; 

1 The fac l is not affected by the ludicrous efforts of certain caste 
to obtain recognition as Kshu + rjyas. 
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« • 

life? were in common use. The good fortune of Tan I 
ttikam) in possessing such eagerly desired comniodi^ 

^U/Pearls, coneh-shells, pepper, beryls', and choice cotton 
rooted foreign traders from the earliest ages. 1 Commerce 
supplied the ’wealth required for life on civilized lines, and the 
JJravidians were not afraid to cross the seas. Some day perhaps, 
the history of Dravidian civilization may be written by a competent 
scholar skilled in all the lore and languages required for the study 
oi the subject, but at present the literature concerned with it is 
too fragmentary, defective, and controversial to permit of condensa¬ 
tion. Larly Indian history, as a whole, cannot be viewed in true 
perspective until the non-Aryan institutions of the south receive 
adequate treatment. Hitherto most historians of ancient India 
have written as if the south did not exist. 


Authorities 

Prehistoric India. V. A. Smith, ‘ Prehistoric Antiquities,’ chap. ? v , 
vol. ii. I.C., 1908, with a large number of selected references ; the fust 
general outline of the subject. R. B. Foote, (1) Catalogue of Prehistoric 
Antiquities in the Madras Museum , Madras, 1901 ; (2) Indian Prehistoric 
and Proiohistoric Antiquities , Foote Collection , Madras, 1910, 2 vols. ; (0) 
several articles in A . S. India , Annual Rep., for 1902-3 and 1903-4, and 
in the Progress Reports , A. SSouthern Circle . A. C. Logan, Old Chipped 
Stones of India , Calcutta, Thacker, Spink, 1906. The investigation is being 
continue J by the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, as well as by the 
Archaeological Society and the Archaeological Survey of Hyoera- 
rad. Occasional articles appear elsewhere, but no general work mi Pre¬ 
historic India exists. Ample material is available, and a good book on the 
subject is badly wanted. 

Languages. Sir G Grierson, (1) chap, vii in vol. i, LG?., 1907, with 
ample fist of references ; (2) The Languages of India , Calcutta, 1903, 
reprinted from Census Report , India , 1901 ; (3) Linguistic Survey of India , 
not yet completed. The work is on a vast scale, and eleven large quarto 



oMAoL-i.ir* . i ; , • ^ «eii, ino, was m close relations witn me r anm- 
rn»x* r-iio v r ^ V s *i le ,Tlain land. The jewels and spices of the island 
r rvn',. - Ff lT h roc ‘koned among the attractions of Tamil Land. The 
leiugu -speaking country possess' d cotton manufactures and diamond 
mines. 
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CHAPTER 2 


turc and Civilization of the Vedic and Epic Periods ; the 
PuTunas ; caste. 


<SL 


Isolation of the oldest literature. The Vedic Indo-Aryans, 
whose progress has been sketched in bare outline, are known to 
us through their literature only, which is all, or almost all, so ancient 
that it cannot be illustrated either by contemporary books or from 
monuments. No literature in any Indo-European or Aryan 
language is nearly as old as the hymns of the Itigveda , which 
4 stands quite by itself, high up on an isolated peak of remote 
antiquity ’ ; and even if some literary fragments from Egypt or 
Babylonia in languages of different families be as old, they do not 
help us to understand the Vedic scriptures. No buildings of any¬ 
thing like Vedic age survive in India, nor are there any contemporary 
material remains, except the copper tools and weapons of the 
north already mentioned, which may be reasonably assigned to 
an early stage of the Vedic period. The oldest Indo-Aryan litera¬ 
ture, as a rule, must be interpreted by means of itself, and we 
must.be content to learn from it alone wliat we can diseovc ' about 
the Indo-Aryans whose Rishis composed that literature. External 
sources of information are almost wholly wanting, but the Zend - 
Avr.strt, the scriptures of the ancient Iranians or Persians, although 
u.d ><• .id as the Veda, contributes illustrative matter of value. 

OJ1( * science. The oldest literature of the 
Indo-Aryans is known collectively as Veda which mean 4 know¬ 
ledge ’-—the best of .11 knowledge in Hindu eyes. Tt is also desig¬ 
nated m the plural as “the Vedas’, 4 the three Vedas’, or ‘the 
four ve . is Most Hindus accept the whole Veda, forming in 
itself an en mnous literature, as inspired revelation ( sruti ) in 
opposition to later venerable books classed as traditional learning 
(smriti). Rut the adherents of the Arya Samaj, and possibly 
those of some other sects, allow the rank of revealed matter to the 
hymns alone, mute denying it to the rest of the Veda. The belief 
:het tin* \ edas -ere revealed complete as they stand without 
::n\ process oi development seems to he widelv held. 1 and means 
., r r 'coneiling such belief with the results of scientific investigation 
o) tie 1 doc aments may not be beyond ’he powers of human in¬ 
genuity. In these pages theories of inspiration will not be further 
noticed, and the Vedic literature will be treated merely as what 
it professes to be, the production of individual men and a few 
vomen. who composed their works at times widelv separated and 
" dh varying degrees of literary power. 

I h< V da. regarded as literature, demands from students of 
/ liumann tiie most respectful attention on account of its remote 
antiquity, iis unique character, and the light which it sheds upon 

1 lopkins (p. 3) quotes the saying; 

Sa hi i khan dan si kri)ju,.‘j\ oiUjani •'hhanddtr , 

‘ Vedic verses are not made, they are eternal.’ 
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ition of mankind especially in India. The Kigi\ 
/observes, contains ‘ the germs of the whole after-dm 

n religion and polity -- 

tleffnifion* 0 ?*the ^cdT 6 ^?'. 9j > ' r,ions have varied concerning the 
the fourth century n!c", stales' that" 1 th ° Arthasastra ascribed to 
4 the three Vedas, Saitm Ril nn.i \*. • 

These together with Atharvaveda nnrl thl%* C s£ nstitute the tri P Ie Vedas. 

Vedas -Parana, Itivritta (iujlorvV U ! iirc J <"‘' « ^ the 

(illustrative stories), Dharmasastra and ( taIcs )> Udaharana 

name) Itihasa.’ 1 ’ and A *thasastra are (known by the 

Kautilya s definition is wider than th*>f 
which excludes the later, although ancient hte™?™ y aoce P ted * 

' ntssffi f T" 

“Se 2t MumuTBi“ d s “„°,' i“"§ a ’° ¥ ™“' d b « “'“<*2 

as such. 1 1 ’ arc ^ our > ail( I niust be described 

each of the tour Vedas^s essen, - ial fundamental part of 

prayers, spells or charts nSd in soZ 1 “ tl0n < ?f, metrical h .vnms, 

Hut certain supplementary writings are also , ’ m«; i VI °Il P assa «<»j 
consent to be actually nart or h,,. v„ . c > msidered by general 
Hindus as inspired revefatiS keThf ^’ a " are «*«“•■ ded by many 
written in prose are tl f n^i thc sn, " n ‘ !a - Those supplements 
Krg/ mia «n S are theolo He i and . the « 'paniM. The 

of worship and explain-1 ions of tl^o 1 treat,ses designed as manuals 
ably inter date than tin They are of consider- 

oases preserve the wriit * 1 es S V ver y ancient t and in seine 

They am ,7e " Tl en V i vh , ich was disused very early, 

tiniious prcj.se ( . oni , \'V f lTTl P* es Indo-European or Aryan eon- 
mystio treatises c -il/ >n ? le Brtfhmanas include certain 
t';» ' • 6 imparted or or ‘ Forest-books \ supposed 

Updiush U } S ' exceed in tbe , so ^fude of the forest \ The 

tract ur books ‘whi^h^ ^V Ul ^ re ^ in num ber, arc philosophy ! 

* Whlch b ^ong to the latest stage of Brfihinana 

1 lrtha8aslra , rrvicr^i * , . 

Government Press rin ^lation by I{ SLuma Sastri (Bangalore 

^■1^; tlie'/j^^/ ^^ j P 8 - 8 * •» l*P- 7 > u - K»utii>v, it will 

becoming <; by tlie'rut ' , "’inpomid of die words rich and redo, ch 
in which a deity is praised l7tdl i - 1 nn ‘ ies 4 an Y prawr ur hymn 

also applicable-to m eh nas^-^es ' f^nv r'/ y ln VIMS °’, {h -\ J crm " VVomv 

<^“.%Ksr <•* «&■ .vsssiv stki 
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Certain of the Upanishads are the parts of th« 
m to Hindu readers in modern days, as being the foil 
pX)Aio later and more systematic Vedanta philosophy. 

Sutras. The Sutras , ‘compendious treatises dealing jjvith 
Vedic ritual on the one hand, and with customary law on the 
other ? , are admitted by all to rank only as traditional learning 
(smriti), but they are usually regarded as included in the Veda. 
They are vritten in a laboriously compressed style, sometimes 
approaching the structure of algebraic formulas, unintelligible 
without the help of authoritative commentaries. Such exaggerated 
value used to be attached to mere brevity of expression that 
a sdtra writer was supposed to derive as much pleasure from the 
saving of a short vowel as from the birth of a son. The Slitras 
comprise the Srauta , dealingwith the ritual of the greater sacrifices; 
the (Irihya, explaining the ceremonial of household worship ; and 
Dharmv , treating of social and legal usage. The third section is 
that which mainly concerns the historian, being the foundation 
of the Dharmasdstras , such as the well-known Laivs of Manu , so 
called. 

Sama- and Yajurvedas. Havirg enumerated the principal 
classes of works usually included in the Veda, we return to the 
metrical sauihitds which are the real Veda. Only two need be 
noticed particularly, because the Sama- and Yajurvedas are com¬ 
paratively unimportant. The former is a hymn-book, 4 practically 
of no independent value, for it consists entirely of stanzas (excepting 
only 75) taken from the Rigvcda and arranged solely with reference 
o their place in the Soi i sacrifice’. The Yajurvcda , which also 
borrow much matter from the Rigveda and exists in several forms, 
is a book oi Kicrificial prayers, and includes some pros** formulas. 

The Rigveda sairdiita. The Rigvcda unquestionably is [lie 
oldest part of the literature and the most important of the Vedas 
frum the literary point of view. The samhitd contains 1,017 
(or by another reckoning 1,028) hymns, arranged in ten books, 
of which the tenth certainly is the latest. Tie collection about 
c gia > in bulk the Iliad and Odyssey together. Books Il-YIT, 
knov. n as the 4 family books because they are attributed to the 
mem ers of certain families, form ‘the nucleus of the Rigvcda. 
to which the remaining books were successively added ’. . 

Difficulties of the Vedic hymns. The Vedic hymns present 
innumerable difficulties to the student. The language end grammar, 
which differ widely from those of the k classical ’ Sanskrit, require 
profound expert investigation before he verses can he compelled 
to yield sense so as to permit the text to be construed. Even 
when a literal version in more or less grammatical English has been 
produced, the meaning behind the words often eludes the translator. 
The ideas of the Rishis art so remote from those of the modern 
w'oi that the most a arned Sanskritist, whether Indian or foreign, 
mav fail to grasp them. Interpretations consequently differ to 
an enormous extent, and after all possible has been said and done 
much remains obscure. Subjec t to such inherent difficulties and 
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iotion of Hip 01 !! °^ s P ace » I will try to give the readi^ 

^ to indicate th^ n n.?i ltS tbo Rigpeda and At hart 
/sketch of the social ennV^ the P oets ’ reli gion, and to 
> pootry of the Veda plnf* 1 °* E 1C Irui °- Aryans, 
hy far the greater part of th< ' «. * eSSor Macdonell observes that 

Th!w/° nl> / t,1C tenth 0»d latest? boo'k eonV 1 ® ^ veda consists of religious 
Ihe/Ogrt /a rs not a collection of prhnitf£2, SOIne secuJar poems. . . . 

® body of skllfull y composed hymns produccrM* 1 * p< try - U is rather 

for use in a ritual which was not so sS/ ", St,cerdotal dass > 
supposed, rhe metres and arrangemciu are !'| US l?? cn sometimes 
work of persons who may be justly callW h 'Shly artificial 
probably ignorant of the art ofwritfngnl karn ‘d. although 
entic holds that, although the poetry Ts oft™ *T C ‘T^Poi-nt 
taste by obvious blemishes, the diction is froil lilar red 1 or our 

tii„ugEt &; rJuff, » ™,, k; " n " 

merit ; ev ? n ? oble ‘ Th ° poems naturally vary 3 fii, 1 ?’" 
times’ The?»f n COn ?P°i ed by man y diverse authors at different 

»^SS;,£ “ l " <1 “»“■ «>“'« •»« »£ 4 

to the iods' n |nn?' Most ol’ the hymns are invocations addressed 
or Fire 8 and £ d - as t ? e P° wers of nature personified. V-ni 

the god of battle a?e the ^ S odo ‘' Ulunder > and secondarily 

I , ndeed religion 

represented as great and® SH- fi, <-w°rship. The gods are 
worshippers and f l c,w,| P !' ful ’ disposed to do good to their 
of evil. The poets usimHv h n f ceasiI1 S eonfl-.-t with the power 
win the deity’s good w P t? l° T ,mt %™ favo “™ ; ‘n<l seek to 
Nothing indi t ;»tcs g U?at im'LI/^ anS V f I ,r£ S vers and sacrifices. 
Heaven or Sk\\ l ers -nifiod^ oVv re Used . as aids to worship. The 
Poems, and the Sun is ,d r i r a ^laruna, is the subject of striking 

•« srr*™ -S2KS4 *"»•> or *. . * * 

estimate of Ihc^pCcti^^sknr a ! ay . lleI P readers to form some 

religious aspirations k * the R,shls and to appreciate their 
Hymn to the Dawn r. . • 

(L^cv), who is styled bv Prof * r& u pa , r of :l k ynm to the Dawn 
of \ edic poetry 7 T , . mH <,S ‘ S ° r - M ^ doneI1 ‘ this fairest creation 
11,1 rendering is his. 


To the Dawn 

' **!• of Sanskrit Lifer. (1000), p. 83.) 

k,,.. __ , . _ 


(»• V; i, 1X3 

There Heaven’s Daimi.i, . " ^ wu /« l’- 

if. zixr*** 
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jinging upon it many bounteous blessings, 
fghtly shining, she spreads her brilliant lustre, 
ist of the countless morns that have gone by, 

'irst of bright morns to come has Dawn arisen. 

Arise ! the breath, the life, again has reached us : 

Darkness has gone away and light is coming. 

She leaves a pathway for the sun to travel : 

We have arrived where men prolong existence. 

The tenthbook. Commentators have different views concerning 
the exact meaning of the Rigvedic mythology, some denying that 
the gods addressed severally were really regarded as separate beings. 
However that may be, the latest book, the tenth,exhibits a somewhat 
advanced aspect of religious thought which prepares the way for 
t he speculations of the TJpani hads and the Vedanta. From among 
l ae many versions of the celebrated Creation Hymn, ‘the earliest 
specimen of Aryan philosophic thought \ I choose the metrical 
rendering by Max Muller, who w rote it with the aid of a friend. 

Creation Hymn 

(/?. I ., x. 120 : Chips from a German WorJcshop (1S69), vol. i, p. 78). 
Nor Aught nor Nought existed ; yon bright skv 
\Vas not, nor heaven'.; broad woof outstretched above. 

What covered all? uhut sheltered? what concealed » 

Was it the water’s fathomless abyss'? concealed. 

There was not death- vet was there nought immortal 
r >, : re was no coniine b-lwixt day and ni-dit • ’ 

Ike only One breathed breathless bv itself.’ 

Orner than It there nothing since has been 
Darkness there was, and ail at first was v led 

m gloom profound—an ocr an without liaht _ 

^ lie i t that sti11 ll >' C °vtrc d ii, the husk 
l urst forth, one nature, from the fervent heal 
jfien first came love upon if. the new sprin" 

(h mind yea, poets in their hearts discerned 
Pondenng, this bond between created tlnu-s ’ 

And uncreated. Comes thi spark from earth 
1 lercmg and all pervading, or from heaven? 

NatCrc belrw erC T'"’ u,u! lowers arose— 

Wlin friAi ■' !I and l >owcr ; ‘n-l will above— 

Whence whom S ',T'' ' ? " ho P roclai med it here, 
nil. f . A .. 1,1 11,19 manifold creation sprang’ 

Kow t l ' Clve , S ,:ilwc >?*« into l,,ing- ! ’ 

fom whence this great creation sprang? 


VVhethcr kT'" f " lis * 

11'"knuwr 3* S °" heaven. 


of spells 


Tb m. w it—or perchance “evert He knows not. 

a- bem^^f®S,; "" or Aihurovn is described 

u tile whole a heterogeneous collect! 

1 Maedonell translates better : 

Desire then at the first arose within it 

which v:ts the earliest Mvd of spirit. 


D< i 
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i of the most popular spells current among the ma! 
fluently breathing the spirit of a prehistoric age. 

kSSrati^ tt or g ?hn a T k - , t0 ! he most remote ages prior 
it the book nreserve«°« Aryailf l from l be Iranians. The 
rather more interesting and imphrtaSt for th*^ 0 ? 1 * 1 ,OIe ’ inakos ifc 
than the liigvcda itself. But it is fa/inW h,sto *y of civilization 
Atharvaveda may now be read at small cMAn s H llte F atur f The 
tated version by Whitney as revised hv t tlu ‘ llteral anno- 
every hnc has been Englished word tor , Althou S h 

unintelligible as it stands in the translation. much remains 

A specimen spell. A specimen, selected chiefK- k - 4 . 

is short, will illustrate the char etcr of the ^ uioj* because it 
obscurity of the subject-matter P ’ and the ex trcme 

Against the Poison of Snakes 
( k *' *» yb 12 > Whitney and Lanman, vol. i, p. 289.) 
about a . the sun about theskv, as night 
2. What was kunwn o , i MV “ n; thereby do I ward off tliv poh m. 

w!.rs?SW SS& 

of eo^ C # n0 f r f ad , V r rj -. like nonsense at first sight. They must, 

discover il!lc'hi!t*it*if nnt' ** mea " in S the author, which t, ay be 

( uot^ f^ ’ f Ut d t i S not ! ‘ a ?y to make sense of them. The spell 
A r,ot;d Je e y tal £ sa ‘‘Tie Of the collection and the translation. 
ci"®^ 19 poem*, fortunately, the .UUan-nv, U includes some 
composrtaons of a.higher order, although, as Lanman ob- rves, 
ov ,‘ are indeed . The best known of sucl passages, that 

^pressing the omniscience of the heavens personified ms V;t ma, 
tser\(.g quotation. The sentiments and diction find manv 
siloes in the Hebrew poetry of the Old Testament. 


Tnn Omniscience of Varuna 
(*b ‘ ■■ o td, 1-5 ; after Muir, in Kaegi, p. G5.) 
As guardian. I he Lord of worlds 
Secs all tilings as if near at hand. 

In secret what ’tis thought t<» do 
That to the gods is all displayed. 

Whoever moves or stands, who glides in secret, 

Who m eks a hiding-place. or hastens from it, 

What thing two men may plan in secret council, 

.1 third. King Varuna, perceives it ah 
And all this earth King Varuna possesses:. 

Hi the remotest ends of yon broad heaven ; 

And Lotii the seas in Varuna lie hidden, 1 
Hut yet the smallest wat. -drop contains him. 

\lv> the two oceans an* Vanina’s paunches * (Lanniun); 
the loins of \aruna are. these two nouns’ (Macdonell). 


mmsrff 
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Ithough I climbed the furthest heaven, fleeing, 

^should not there escape the monarch’s pewer ; 
rom heaven Ins spies descending hasten hither, 

With all their thousand eyes the world surveying. 

Whatever exists between the earth and heaven, 

Or both beyond, to Varuna lies open. 

T he winkings of each mortal eye he numbers, 

He wields the universe, as dice a player. 

The ludo-Aryan tribes. The Indo-Aryan invasion or immigra¬ 
tion evidently v- a s a prolonged movement of a considerable 
number or tribes, five or more, apparently related one to the other, 
who called themselves collectively Aryas, as the Iranians d’ h 
The term Anja , which seems originally to have meant merely 
Kinsman \ was understood in later times to imply nobility °. r 
respectability of birth, as contrasted with AnGnja , ‘ ignoble - 
I he habits of the tribes, while dwelling to the west of the Influx 
were those of an agricultural and pastoral people, who reeled* 1 * 1 
their wealth in terms of cows. The description of the Indo-Aryan 
by some writers of authority as 4 nomads ’ is opposed to" the 
evidence of the hymns. Many passages of the Rigveda , both 
the earliest and the latest books, testify to the habitual cultivation 
01 yova, w'lich primarily means 6 barley but may include wheat, 
1Jr T . lot mentioned separately. 2 

nM h r A be8 i aS they sett,cd in interior India naturally 

X- l , b f? ome e more agricultural and less pastoral like the 

oi^tr.s and Alurs of later ages. Some of tin* trib d names, as. for 
example, l uru and Chedi, 3 survived into the Epic period, while 
many died out. Each tribe was a group of fa nifties, and in each 
ainilv the hither was master. The whole tribe was governed bV 
a Ruin, whose power was checked to an undefined extent h\ 
a tribal enuricxl. The tribes dwelt in fortified villages but tb ore 
were no towns. The details recorded suggest that the'lifeofthe 
people was not unlike that ol many tribes of Afghanistan in modern 
tunes before the introduction of fire-arms 4 Uen 

Arts of peace and war. The bow and arrow were the nrineinal 
' weapons, hut .pears and battle-axes were not fit" 1 • 

leach carrying a driver and a fighting mar w^ , ’ i Chariots, 

1 Compare the storv of the gradual H f .ii •’ nployed n battle- 

(Bury, elmp. i, sec. 4,. " 1 HeHenization of the land of Greece 

ripe corn removing it’ in order'' •' anTvif**^ barh-y roa P th< j 

u M.riinih). Barlry is grown ail over north w.? barIe , y tui p r 
■ ■ in t!i<- Himalaya 11 vilievs . .. . i noita-wcstern India, m Afghan stall 

v «■» W; d u 7- iiki • unk,,o ;: n 

i it tile f Ijr.orv tb i f . i ! tftc -Uhdi a.-, v V . ^5. 

.Mkgasthems, who wa told that’ Mtf"i ^r WCr< ’ '“"“'“V’ * u W" rt « 1 by 
Ilk* th Sevtliianswaorio n . i , . Iml,ans wc “' <•' old t . ,r-s nomads 
•' (Arrian,' Indika, chap 7) ’ ° Ugh but wunder about in th.-ir waepons, 

! H T nS ‘° ,J '.' " ,e i >r, ros of Creek authors. 

UI]A lv lK-ea7ise C< u‘ 1 |'r a ' s ‘ ;! t or home of the Aryans is omitted 

. . x.came .10 hypottesis on the subject .**. ug to be established. 
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i %he Hi^- 1< V a ^ vShce in ihe n'cEunicW, r . 

:y«V processus of weaving' ‘titanin'^Y^ S We . re „ also 
„ ig^owle.lee of iron j, doubtftd 8 ’ We 1 J leta,lur Sy. although 
implements of the gS'i • have seen that tile 
referred to Rigvedic times. Brorwe i K1 ' SIn 111 ay reast fnably be 
ordinarUy used Gold was famihar and wee 11 " ea .P ons v *ore not 
the tribes fought with each other when so”?- mat * e into jewellery. 
Z ZT ht} \ t0 , th , e dark-skinned X d?ans d, ®A >OSed - bl,t all united 
and whose lands they annexed. s " lloni they despised 

Di 0 t. The Indo-Aryans whil#» oi 
veneration for the cdwSno^upfta «>e ancient Iranian, 
and cows at weddings or on other important Cmg bo ‘ h b«H* " 
Persons who took part in the sacrifW Ju *1* occasions. The 

whether bull W or ho^se. But meat wa"s rft wfthc vietig 
exception. Milk was on 4 ^' as oaten onlv 

nicnted by cakes of barlev dr wh^VV tlC e \ 0f food ’ and "as* suppi c ‘ 
Strong drinks ' mi, y 0r w , heat (yam), vegetables, and fruit 
intoxicating liquor eilhd P «° P ° fle , ely indulged in two kinds "of 
and Kirman inPeJsia isten—^ The l J «sees of Yeti 

in India, who stm occasionallv of t ° Se ° f the Deccan BombaJ 
plant with one or other snemv/ jf S T a , sacrifices > identify the' 
D>e plants of that gen us huw l n, i I -, S ' ? ' 8 , or SmtMmma. 
formed into a rather unpleasant u, y J™* wh,ch can be trans- 
may have been different! anil has tlle , real soma Plant 

f ura probably was a kind of beer °L yet — cn clear,y identified.* 
be particularly aceeptabie to 1L ‘?°” m J u, ee was considered to 
elaborate ceremonial. The St mmirrin 0 ^ 3 ’ -\ nd Y as 0 i J< ' re d with 
l lr ^t<‘ for the ceremonies. ° P r0Vl( les the chants appro- 

racing^ddneh^;. GaniWins'withd^^ dancl . ng * music > ehnriot- 
»i both the Itigirda and o 18 Inent| oned so frequently 

Of th- practiced i,l£3 don , n dOCU . ments tllat the pn'vaknce 
Gambler’s Lament ’ ( it y ,. ^taiiza from the a■■ ell-known 

I'ly wife rejeets me nt ’i°i *’ Kaegi > P* 84 ) m »y be quoted : 

The na„ lesiur fimio ? nd if 1 ’ mother hates me ; 

No better use c t° *’ ltv l ” r llis troubles. 

Than for acostlv'Vn 800 lor a «ambler, 

Dimness of the r.,v. worn out and aged, 

bestowed ontheclrawind^ e ; hp U1 !cn oil possible care has been 
die picture of the Ind^W-m. *«»'•’« confessed that 

iadl ,,u and Shadowy ’ 'iq, ^ 1 'V Ri « v ‘di<- period renn . 

the poems or of the life ; vh j„, 1 \‘; , ‘l>y.' i 'ibility of flxi,... the : o( 

even approxiinalelv leaves b« , ‘‘lustrate within .nits ,h nned 
so to speak, and' un^,^ ", yons suspuny. in the ah. 
realities. Ihe difficulties of thl 1 tl any ascertained historical 
modes of expression and the anguage of the poems, the s l range 

’ KatdilyapresenlostEff ‘Slhn nT, ° f t,U ‘ idws hia<b ' 

f r sown plantation' < .irthu'astra * P rov 'dc<! with forests 

No . 525 and 537. Book 11 ph; T>- 2). See af-o JSIalaa, 
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llizatjon of the people by whom and for whom the 
^reduced. The matter of the greater part of the Atl 
i«,, ^/dlready observed, produces an impression of prehi 
l‘<|ui€y even deeper than that produced by the Rigveda , although 
it is certain that the book, as a book, is later in date. 

Vedic Aryans and Hinduism. However dim may be tnc 
picture of the life of the Vedic Indo-Aryans, it is plain that their 
religion and habits differed materially from those of Hindus m 
modern or even in early historical times. The detestation ox 
cow- daughter and the loathing for beef, which are to-day the most 
prominent outward marks of Hinduism, have been so for many 
centuries, perhaps for something like two thousand years. r Ihe 
Indo-Aryans had not those marks. It is quite certain that they 
freely sacrificed bulls and cows and ate both beef and horse llesh 
on ceremonial occasions. Nevertheless, it is true that the roots 
of Hinduism go down into the Rigvcdic age. The pantheon, that 
is to say, the gods viewed collectively, although widely different 
from that of Hinduism, contains the germs of later Hindu develop¬ 
ments. Ev n now the Vedic deities aie not wholly without 
honour, and in southern India the Nambudri Brahmans 1 ot 
Malabar devote their lives to keeping up Vedic ritual as they 
understand it. The predominance of the Brahman had already 
begun when the Rigveda was composed, and the foundations 
of the caste system had thus been laid. The Yajurveda helps to 
bridge the gap between the Rigveda and Hinduism. It refers 
to the country between the Sutlaj and the Jumna, not to the 
Indus oasin. The god Siva is introduced under that name, while 
Vishnu is more prominent than in the earlier work. The old 
nature worship lias dropped into the background, and a much 
more mechanical form of religion, depending on elaborate cere¬ 
monies and highly skilled priests, is described. 

Vedic political history. The hymns of the Rigveda contain 
abundant material for political history in the shape of names of 
tings, kingdoms, and tribes. They even describe battles and other 
incidents. The references occur in a manner so natural and 
incidental that in all mobability they record a genuine tradition 
and arc concerned with real events. But the utter impossibility 
of determining an even approxim te chronology for cither the 
hymns or the events iiientioneci in them renders ilic information 
ain st valueless for historical purposes. The attempts made to 
connect the Vedic names with Hindu history by means of the 
long genealogies preserved in th< Puranas and other works have 
tail'd t( yield tangible results. Bhanua. Sudas, Janamejaya, 
and other kings named in the hymns, although they may be 
accepted as real persons, cannot be invested with much interest 
from the historian’s point of view. 

Historical geography. The study of the vc .graphical data in 
the hymns is more fruitful, and throws a certain amount o! light 
on:-the course of the Indo-Aryan migration and the origins ot 
The name is also written Nambntiri r Nilniburi. 
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L j 1 l I p 1 ' In^fact, the accepted belief in the Indo-Arvan 

^Vo^riphica/niiiision depc ' nds 7 1;tr ^ el y on the intcrpretau^i 

lac& am ! y ^‘ n ^- D r 1 
.home bevond 1 Peking, and no tradition of an 

f>'i geographical' knowledge innlued 'S'tlffl j 11 I t ndia ‘. Tho amount 
Such knowledge in those aS t e J , . t ?? , f ur ‘ ! is . considerable. 



a display of geographical information! 0 'The i , n, 1 er< -‘ sth) '- 

1.1s skill chiefly to the praises of the Sindhu w Ind,« “ ° dcvot,nf ' 
at least nineteen rivers, including the Ganges lndus > enumerates 
Tile iiftli stanza, which gives a list c?,.‘ * 

in order from east to west , is remarkable : ams > smaU and great, 

V?m?,nr°e ilis my son K of P raise > O Gangs, 

'p am +i na ’ karasvati, Sutudri. ParushnI ; 

VihKifn'f '-^k 111, 0 M ar udvridha, and with 
vitasta, O Arjiklya, listen with Sushomfi. 

Tile SuTudr/ is 1 'tl^modem^ti a " d ;1 arasv , at ‘ remain unchanged. 

greatly altered Tt,i pi , S - tla| ' althou g h its course lias been 
Asiknl and Vitasta un^onht "uf SUpposed to be the Ravi. The 
or Chinfib, and the Watlw^h T® 88 r ™ peC H Vely the Akerines 
MaruwardWan whfeli t Jhe1 "?* The Marudvridhu is the 
valley of the Kashini 1 T ,mn°It T * a° ?°. uth through the Maru 

northern bank at S'twhr ThV”? J °- 1 - Chillf,b oa ifs 
Rawalpindi ik sl .' The Sushoma is the Solum in the 

in the same dSSS’ C pr ° bably b the Kansh, 

toTiiicierstand'how ^° j' IarudYI ;, idha 1 . is surprising, and it is difficult 
anranSIvZ 3 str . ea,!l oi s " ]i ttle importance, hidden away 
to t k S ,ns “*‘ ,n inaccessible valley, cm. have 

curious speculation.! 0t thc autbor - The list suggests matter for 
-Aiver clianoo^ if ;«• 1 • 

1h; careful student °* V 111 ? 11 ^portance, as already observed, 
ii- Vedas or other anclm rly Im J iau 1 Jlistoi '>* and intciprefers of 
that the Hno W .f c driveKoAV,^.l d8 r Sh . < ; u, , d bear *. n mind . thc :i ‘^ 
changes even within i»; . r , rn India have undergone immense 

has been subicet To trV T:<U ! times - The entire Indus system 
mountain and in tin* id ^ • 1< ? iV ous transformations both in the 
and landslips have '’,.1!!^' Earthquakes, elevations, subsidences, 
the changes in the ■ n . i, c . u PP er courses of the river . while 
frequently on a <rjor ai i,' h. lllh’ 1,xm l ol Mu * P laills 1mv * eccurred 
rivers, notably the Hakru m‘ \v.T- stl *.ig hrogi'ess. _ Sonic 
boundary between Sind ind ilin 'i "{ U 8 *’ " ’ , iorn,Nl !i ' 

like the Kurram in t \ V, t'h T c< ‘ T- ' V N ' sL - 

m west and the Snra-\el i «i the-eUSt which 

i„j S R mat can it Tea,•!,;)« ( 1 . Sffi.pp. 103-75 : Stein 

1 t bin Vl e VirV ■’ 1 andt > lm.,,l:U :.ns l.t C.r/llith mid nil.. -s. 

i think the Arjikiya must U ‘..c Kanshi, and not »s : ,Stein s.mgests 
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dre v ; olent and impetuous, have dwindled into 
ftrable streams. The positions of the confluences j 
lus and the Gangetic systems have shifted many 
Thg’Sedcisting delta of the Indus has been formed since the, 
Alexander the Great. The whole group of rivers coimec* 
or related to the Sutlaj has been completely transform * 
than once. The Sutlaj itself has wandered over a bed ei i 
miles in width. Illustrations of the subject might be \ 
in endless detail. What has . been said may suffice V* 
caution in the interpretation of ancient texts and in jut 
to identify places mentioned in those texts. 1 « 

Vodangas and Upavedas. Two. supplement a ry s|f ’ 
the ' ast Vedic literature which arc known as Vcdangas c ... 
of the Veda *) and Upavedas (* subsidiary Vedas ’) may # 1 n 
mentioned. 



,, d 

. -r- • 


The Vcdfingas comprise six groups of treatises written in th 1 
sutra style on subjects more or less closely connected with ritual J 1 
the preservation of the Vedic texts. The A objects are: Xlj.ph ( 
nelieso pronunciation (sikshd); (2) metre (chhdndos); (3)gram|U r 
(vydkarjwia) ; (4) etymology (nirukti or nirukta) ; (5) religiad- ; 
practice ( kalpa ) ; and (6) astronomy, or rather astrology ( jyotiaha )• 

The Upavedas treat of more distinctly secular subjects, namely : 
(I) medicine ( Ayurveda ) ; (2) war, or literally * archery 7 ( Dhanii r- 
verfa) ; (3) music.( G aWl h arva veda) ; and (4) architecture nl\<jUaj’t 
(Arlhasdstra). 2 

Vedanta. The term Vedanta (‘end of the Veda’) is noW 
commonly applied to the philosophy taught in most of the tfpani- 
shinh. .So vised it is interpreted to mean the final g >al of the 
Veda '. In practice many people when speaking of the Veda 
mem the Upanishads, and by them the Vedanta is regarded as 
’ th- ultimat bound of knowledge ’. In a more literal sense the 
term rneam the treatises, namely, the TJpanishads, append d to 
Hie end of the Brahmanas. The concise phrase tat train asi, * that 
art thou 7 . is accepted as summing up the ontology of th Vedanta. 

The epics. When passing from the Vedic lyrics to tile Aoi ,krit 
epics we enter a new world. N* <t only are the grain) r, vocabulary, 


1 students who desire to appreciate the force of the remarks in Hie text 
should read, nmk, and digest Raverty s difficult memoir entitled ‘The 
Mill in o r Sind and if-: Tributaries t a Geographical and Historical Study 7 
in J. A.&.Ji., vol. J.vi, part 1, 1892. Unfortunately the cop' >us lu.itfcr 
is ill arranged, so that the treatise is exceptionally hard mailing, d dials 
eliiolU ;(ti flit* Indus, pp. 297-317 H.daspes or Vitas! , pp. 3i8-30 ; 
Chiu.ib. pp. 330-52; Tldvi. pp. 352-71 ; Bias, pp. 372-90- Sutlaj, pp. 
391 -1( • Haleru, pp. 418-22 and -1 > 1—f»G. Discussion of r« anils ' ■ ttv I 
Pp. -M19 508. I have learned much by rep .dud r ading oi i he dhquUition. 
i ' v* n iv c changes in tlic rivers of the far soldi. <■ Th f< tails Eighteen | 
Ilumire i Years Ago, J904, p. 230. 

“ Weber, [Jr,torn °J Indian Literature (Trtil .er, 1882), pp. 2.1, 273. ! 

The * .'Tii j . < rlhasdA. ra lms another meaning in h until’ A w rk on statc- 
.raft. 
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ajin style different, but the religion lias been transfol 
tad conditions have been profoundly modified. Be* 
Wipes can be further considered it is necessary to exp! 
rieby/the character of the epics regarded as books. 

Two huge poems or masses of verses, the I«imayana and the 
Mahabhtirata,j\Ye commonly described as epics. 

Th .0 Ramayaiia. i lie Itdniuynuu deserves the name of epic 
because it is essentially a single long narrative poem composed 
by one author named Valmiki, and is devoted to the celebration 
of the deeds of the hero Rama with due regard to the rules of 
poesy. The work is in fact the first example of the Sanskrit 
K&vya or artificially designed narrative poem/ The simple! easily 
intelligible style, while free from the ingenuities and verbal gym¬ 
nastics favoured by later authors, is by no means devoid of orna¬ 
ment. Five out of the seven books seem to constitute the epic 
as conceived by Valmiki. Critics regard the first and last books 
ns later additions. Episodes unconnected with the story are few. 
The grammar and language, which are remote from those of the 
Veda, closely approximate to those of "classical’ Sanskrit. Tb< 
poem is known in three different recensions, the variations being 
due to the liberties taken by professional reciters. It is n6t 
possible to determine which form represents the original composed 
by Valmiki, but the Bombay recension on the whole seems to 
preserve thi oldest text. The text of narrative poems not being 
regarded as sacred like that of the Vedas, no obligation to preserve 
its purit; was recognized. The seven books contain about 21,000 
slokns o< 48.000 lines. 

Theme o£ the Ramayana. The main theme is the of 

Prince Kama, the son of King Dasaratha of Ayodhya by Queen 
Kausalya. The jealousy of Kaikcyl, ihe second queen, drove 
Rama into exile and secured possession of the throne lbr her son, 
Blmratn. Likshmana. the third prince, voluntarily shared the 
exO • < i Rama and Sit. a hi beloved wife. The adventures of i he 
hune>hed prince, tin abduction of Sit a by Raw, an, the giant 
king oi Tanka, the aid given to the prince bv Hanuman king of 
tne monkeys. Lie vindication ,»f Sita from unjust aspersions on • 
5 v * a,M * a thousand other incidents arc even more familiar 
to lima us -u every part of India than the Bible stories are :.> the 

average European Christian. The storv ends happily, and Kama 
shares he kingdom with Bharata. 

Uu heroic legend thus indicated has b< • edited by Brahman.-. 

p as to iranslorni the poem into a book of devotion consecrated 
lotlK service of God :*• the form of Vishnu. Ranm, who is pictu d 
as an incarnation of tno deity, has thus become the man-god cnl 


he eyes or millions <4 


ICVOUl 
7? M . 


saviou of mankind in 

who have his name in the ejaculation, Ram, Karri 
on their lips. He is veuoraLd as the ideal man, \vhilr 
STt.i. is reverenced as the model of womnnho* d. Hin 
quainted with Sanskrit bath in 1 the lake of the deed 
by the help of ' * macular translations or imitations, am< 


\slupo--rs. 
nti.aiaily 
his wiij, 
i a s ujui 
of Rum 
mr which 
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ijcj5t celebrated is the noble poem entitled the 7?d\| 
^.composed by TulsI Das in the days of Akbar. Themi^j^ 
., i!P£. * ie Rfiwtiyana in all its forms tends to edification 

°i ln lR . T } ce of TulsI Das in particular may be truly describe< 
s " a0lly OI i the s^e of goodness. 

abh “ at ?/ The M^abhamta, as we possess it * 
i-m rSr 8 ’ a . northern and a southern, cannot be designate* 
bv dh4^« L?H 1 nr'l 1 ^ t p0em * U , is a g*g antic mass of compositions 
arrang'd in ni^hf f T ar \ ous dates extending over many centuries- 
tZ if,,X eighteen books or parvans, with a supplement called 
tl e haru&msa, which may be reckoned as the nineteenth book 
} hc number ot slakas exceeds 300,000, and the lines consequently 
sW-rt' l0r ri e Wn • U0 ?’ 000 * The Uarivamsa contains over 10 , 00 b 
witbii.e 1 o ri I! 1 |‘ K ! S ' connected by the’slightest possible bonds. 
of the wL?I£ 1 . narratlVe ! 1u ? e "' s > constitute about four-fifths 
o the u hole complex mass., which Jias the character of an ‘enevclo- 
paech.t of moral teaching as conceived by the Brahnrin mind 
The epic portion. The subject of the tr ..,„ aR1 . 1an 
the MahabhCiraia is the Great War between Mu Kmi ° blC P c ! 3d ' ,0 l n n- 
dred sc ns of Dhritarashtra, led bv Durvodh- i Ti; 1 " hU ° 
the five sons of Panda, brother cif Dhrft ^- V . aTld } h ? 1>aadaV ^’ 
shthira. The poet relates all the eirnn^cf htra> , led by YudbR 
Vi- war, and then narrates the tale f tho i mstance5 * .leading up t c 
ibi eighteen days on the plain , 7 5? e f '? r( ; e c ' onf1ict which rage< 
to the north of modern I) ii,; an,/ ih UkS ' e - ra near Thanesar. 
All the nations and tribes of Tnrt S « l hc ai ', CKnt . Indraprastha.’ 
farthest soutli are represented as taking 1 tbc .Himalaya to th* 
giant,. The Pandava iurst comnrised m thi * ^mibat o 

siLu.it'il in the countries quTvE to t ff// *'»« states 
Agra and Oudh, Western Bihar 1 i.v, mted Provinces of. 

contingent;, from Gujarat ij, the west an dehorn' J t’ >U r» n !*\' v . it: ’' 
kn rdoms <>1 the extreme south T| w ’ 1 1 hravidian 

by the forces of Eastern Biht was «PbcId 

Punjab. The battles ended in the utfe ■' , th !' H J nial;1 >a, and the 
Hu- comhatants on both sides exeentinf rii a*’°- n ol ncarl y ai5 
Ban.lavas. But a r, com-ili^on wf eff t-sG:n: md the 
,.ur\ Ivors, and Yudhisl.tt.im pr„„. a c,ft - tefl between tin few 
j Just napur on the GaiigS. Ulfim-helv rt *. n ' ,liz cd as King of 
accompanied by DraupadI the l.Vm,' 1 4llt d‘ ve Sl ' us o£ I’andu, ' 
attended by a faithful dog, quitted W , ,f * tlun ’ “»• «nd 

and jo ' “ cySn « 

mein. -0,000 shkas ’bi t in'iu* MU p * A UUmii ri/cd, now occupies 
J'i; fact, which is .ionrlif tar,,, 'st lorm coniTuisud onlv 8 , 800 . 
unlimited rehandling which th?- 0 *//lN& rOVcS hfyond doubt the 
'mid, ,.f profusion1 . , Mnnaht '“‘ *« «»»■, undergone at 

Brahuinn editors. ' he me - vni' ir'"r " ages, and 

lias been subjected o •im.l-.VV 1, ' n< 1 * b• "• u, c Cfwnd-Itnim, 

, .. J ° 0 s,rni ' r treatment and expander! liotu 

m ■ tthwn&^L it' n m!'d.‘!vv ? l '• r * n Z : ' 

ue map shorn onl< the courses as in re ent times. 
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25.000 verses 
in existence. 


The original form of that poem i' 


%L 


TEe Bhagavad-GSta, <&c. The profound philosophical poem 
called the Bha&txnd-Gno* whi. U may be Englished as ‘ I he Lord’s 
f$on£ % or in Edwin Arnol 1 s phrase as ‘the Song Celestial 
divided into c thteen chapters or discourses has hr n Ihrud 
into tlie sixth hook of the Mahubhdrata, 
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notable episodes, or inserted poems, are the 
. /Nala and Damayantl, accessible in Mihnan’sVSfeJknt 
_ _ W version ; the story of Sakuntalii, forming the ground^wrlc 
. I&fUfdasa s play ; and the legend of Savitri, the Hindu Alcestis. 
kg© of the epics. The separate heroic and legendary tales 
imbedded in both the Rdmayana and the Mahdbhdratc may in 
some eases go back to the most remote antiquity, but both of the 
epics in their existing form are far later than any of the Vedfc 
hymns, and probably posterior to all the BrOhmanas . The two 
epics, as Hopkins has proved in detail, are intimately related ami 
include a large number of substantially identical verses. The 
language of both belongs essentially to the same period in the 
development of Sanskrit. Probably the greater part of the existing 
text, of the Mahdbhdrata was complete by a. d. 200, but the work 
as a whole cannot be said to belong to any" "one era. The original 
work of Vfdmiki, that is to say. Books II—VI of the 
is believed by Professor Macdonell to have been completed before 
the epic kernel of the Mahdbhdrata had assumed definite shape. 

The Ram ay an a not historical. Most Hindus regard the 
epic narratives as statements of absolute historical facts, and would 
not be disturbed by sceptical criticism more than the ordinary 
unlearned Christian is by the so-called 6 higher criticism ’ of th 
Gospels. 1 Foreign scholars, and even trained Indian scholars 
to a large extent, naturally look upon the poets’ tales in a different 
light. Professors Jacobi and Macdonell, for instance, regard the 
J lurndyann as being neither historical nor allegorical, but a poetic 
creation based on mythology. That interpretation sees in Sit£i 
* }' ie ) brrow ’) an earth -goddess, and in Rama an equivalent 
ot Iiidra. Such speculations may or may not be accepted, but 
I ieel 1 airly certain that the Rdmdyana does not hand down much 
genuine historical tradition of real events, either at Avodhya 
or in the peninsula. The p> m seems to me to be csm ntiallv 
a work ot imagination, probably founded on vague tradition 
of the kingdom of Kosala and its capital Ayodhya. Dnsnratba, 
Rama, and the rest may or may not he the* names of r< : kings 
oi Kosala, a a recorded in the long genealogy of the .•>.?!: i line 
given in the P Urdu as. But the investigation of the gent dogies, 
on * uch a distinguished scholar has lavished infinite pains, is 
inconclusive, »nd the story of the epic is so interwoven witl 
ng, tin logical fiction that it is impossible to disentangle the an then 
If history. r iiie attempts to fix an approximately definite date; 
lor the adventures of Ufinia r < ■> on a series of guesses and are 
altogether unconvincing to my mind. I 

Tho Great War. The traditional belief that the Great Waf 
o* the A ; habharata actually was fought in the yea- 102 me., 
the '-va of Yudhishthira, is strongly held. Although that date 
V ill hardly bear criticism, most people seem to be agreed that 
ti. ' poet o S tie oiiginai epic based his tale on the genuine trnditio . 

\ ‘Aei.-ordiug to t he Hindu notion the stories which are called mythology 
hy 1 m pear are. nothing short of history * (Ketkar, ii, 47?). 
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3reat War, just as the author of the Iliad hac! his ini 
/led by dim recollections of an actual siege of Trov^rr— 

t (imc4 wiVa 0 -'" f° T U V h Cdin ' d and moralized by diflerciif 
left. Persistent localmemorVirnrf i>ttlc penuinc tradition can be 
the sites of Hastinapura mi ,.i d< iV btt ' dl >‘ ! ,aa always recognize ! 
capital, and of Tndraprastha on the^'T’ the OI 'igmal Kaurava 
founded bv the 1‘fmdavTs M n tW. newer town 

f’_ te J°_, co , ,dhnl ihe belief. Ifes^i^ural 1 suppose^'to 


be marked by u small hamlet of the same ’"T'™ su PP°*d to 
of the Ganges in tlie Meerut District mil t i e on the high hank 
is explained by the theoryth : l ie aneie t to.in ° f reni V ins 

away by the Ganges. Every tourist is fami ?! } l> !l een , cashed 

tlie walled village of Indarpat, situated near i he bank of tlm T* that 

of the modern city’ 1 ^As^t Dp fhi P anba alm ost in the heart 
any sort have Ij n t„ Ensunapur, no ancient remains of 
The tradi ns fil! tt n U F- POrt the identification of the site, 
may be aeeemtcd df % two towns, however 


(fetween the e Mfiefs a o^Indr ,nay brieve that a famous local war 
severally l,v mn«v i,.:.. I " d _ aprast l la and Hastinapura, supported 


severally by ii dt ‘ r P , . and Hastinapura, supported 

rein,, e dai- . Beyond Hn ^ rn™ ? ndia > occurred at a v.-r- 
believing that the Pandnvn * 18 dlPlcu ]t to go. The reasons for 
People from l ,!; U i\ d V . ,' V ; er( ' Hopkins suggests, *a new 


oliicls of all India, including even the 


TMn.m ; dl ,7 ,nti01 ‘ that 

i an ay as irom yjir* ,, ~ " " ,i ***v*i<** mriuuu . uwn !■ c 

tin fray is absolutely b»w!?i °f l * u l !| ninsuln, took part in 

P-' placed about gnoo B _ '-'bble. Whether the date of the battle 
years later, as oH, .,1 as .?°. n ‘‘ people argue, or two thousni: 



1 Carr Stephen. Archaeolopu n-, i xrt** * S , ^ 
and Calcutta. 1870, . q gV d MouwKeKlal »«>«. 

* Compare the ‘« .taloguc of ships ' interpolated, 
Grce-e desm d to be . red -d with a share i,i the Tr, 
br-cn.made iatnons by Homer, so ad India claimed pk 
of the Mahdbhdmla. l 


r Delhi, Ltkli. nit 


the Iliad. As nil 
'jan will* ; iter ii had 
ees in the Grcni \\'ar 
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rfoal. It may be that the royal genealogies for ages^_ 

ij&r the Great War, as recorded in the Purdnas at 
/the epics less fully, are not wholly fictitious. But even 
lt itrb. admitted that the lists often give the names in the proper 
order with approximate orrectness, and indicate the existence of 
certain real relations friendly or hostile between the princes of 
certain dynasties, we are still a long way from finding intelligible 
history. The attempt to construct a rationalized narrative out 
of the materials available rests on a series of assumptions and 
guesses which can never lead to conclusions of much value. I 
confess my inability to extract anything deserving the name of 
political history from the epic tales of either the Rdmdyana or 
the Mahdbharata. 

Social conditions. Both poems describe much the* same stat 
of society ; but that proposition is subject to the qualification 
that certain parts of the Mahdbharata retain distinct traces of 
early practices, such as cow-killing and human sacrifice, which 
were regarded with horror when the later parts of the work were 
composed. 1 Other features are clearly non-Aryan, notably the 
polyandry of the Pandavas, who all shared the one wife, DraupadI, 
after the manner or the Tibetans and certain other Himalayai 
Lribcs in the present day. The name Pandava means 1 pale-face 
and the conjecture seems to be legitimate that the sons of Pand 



reasons) that the alleged relationship between the Pandavas and 
the Kauravas was an invention of the Brahman editors who 
under' ook to moralize the old tales and bring them all into the 
Aryan fold. The subject is too speculative for further discussion 
in this place. 

When the epics were finally recast in their present shap^ ' 
the date a. i>. 200 or another, the doctrine of ahimsa or no 
injury to living creatures, had gained the upper hand it 
in tight emphatically in many passages, although others, is oWrvi 
above, re. am memories of older practices. 

J. hc ni r.'ljS nature-worship hotl been mostly superseded by th 
•ult oi Jrahinu, Vishnu, and Siva. N- ,,, | s „ 01 |.i,., S( 

i nkie-ivn 10 the \ eda, such as Ganesa and Parvatl, had arisen 

been reduced to a subordinate posit it. 
,-v. e, , Odra, who still returned lngli rank as the king of the lieaec 

r r |T7 , V - t0 T, '<‘ doctrine of rebirth, oft 

“ • , , l transmigrmion of souls, had become genera 

for- ! -V.'i’ rl[ he m''' *' !t ‘ bu.-ari.al ions oi Vishn i Rad b 
or mil ited. I he Bhnmmad-GM , of which the date is nuile un< 
am, presents the Supreme Deity incarnate in the guise f . 
chanotcer Ivrishnu who expounds (he religion of duty,' subje. 

! die limitations of b four orders varnas in 4 ph.in'bul nol 
" • The tribal organization of tiic State i.s much le 

tor details an l references sec Vidya, p. 1 .nut Hopkins, t „ j} 78 . 
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icnt than it was in the Vedic period, and territorial 
isen. J he life ot the court of Avodhya as depicte* 
if unci i s much the same as that ot any old-fashione< 
in recent times 



C ast; e was already an ancient, institution, 
, : . eV til .5l OIAfi ^ nce tlult tlle ntmospl ere of the 

\?!i 7 Jt V f . C anuhar Hinduism, with certain exceptions 


... -~* *“*“*“*“ Ai,J,lil iism, wirn certain executions 

indicated above which occur chiefly in the Mahabharnta The 
kingdoms mentioned were numerous and comparative y small 
No hint seems to be given that a great paramount ]»ower existed 
But it is not s.de to affirm that, the political and social conditions’ 
depicted in the epics are those of any one definite agc Botff 
works as literary compositions may be roughly placed between 
400 B.c. and a.d. -00. The Ramayaua in its original form may 
:■> have been composed by Valmlki in the earlier half of die si v 
r centuries thus indicated, and it seems probable that the redaction 
° u{ a U \^ W n e'\ to som< -dhing like its present shape took place 
in the later half of the same period. But determination of the da’ 
of completion of the poems, if it could be effected, would' 7 m 
throw any light on the historical place of Rama, Arjuna, and ft?* 
I 1 horoes * Th ®y aw. I think, the e_eatures of imagination 

T T Z , or ,ess b >; dint traditions ot*half-forgotten sti r '^ 
* c * s '\ UC1 happened ‘ once upon a time but cannot be ti lt ,7 
l‘ n., 5 Cr cd r a r b which came into existence at. any part rtulur 
• \7 b ,*? Iu ‘ lau *-P lc heroes, in short, seem to me to o C( .. im 

a Position like that of the Knights of the Round Table in li rit pp 
r 7 g ^’. an<i 11 ,’ s as hitdc to attempt the distillation f m .. 1 |,. r .,,V 
tact history, whether political or social, from t he MahabluV ,, nd 

liamayana as it would be to reconstruct the early history of Britain 
of ' the ^ ^ r ^ iur or * rom modern version, il) c , i^n s 

The Puranas. The nature of the works i died Parti n no ^ ] 1 i c i i 
•w.m^ l)C V l referre . cl to demands brief explanation. Tin. Pnrtinas 
J 0th *? 11 \ rec og<uzed in the north of India are eighteen j. number 

m used in th<7sou1b V !i t,le iS 1 - ™ to European «ZL£nn 
fr best i'Xvmi)lS l hv u J j l }? ( ] na ' i ,r(iin F to the Iiidihh deiinition, 
K namely, priinarV^-r ‘t nhnu r should treat or five subjects, 
i aiur iKitri i ,.im V . t,0 . n * s \^°iidary creation, gei.c:^,.,^.,. got ] s 
i dynasties. The * tre.VV/ 1 ^ ariolIS ^kinus, an( l lit history oi ancient 
jr with legendary matter *V e ° n *? ec l ue jd ly are bulky and crowded 
L /described hv Buhler as‘^n? a i 1,0llS Tile y. mave been well 

• • logy, i>lill.^ 1> i lv , Hist^r V P ? fc Vwi : V^ s( ctar,an compilations of nn tl - 
are now use«l for the i ^V- ****** la ' v ; hitcndcd. As tie v 
the upper (iividniv , i V- 1 } ol th< * mdettereo Masses, including 

^comes down from remote anil, ' he contents 

* i • us tllc umn f’urtina, mean mg 


t 


ti 


:«* olil', testifies, but the books'as ihev tand a 
I The Puraun. one of the o . 

, the fourth century after Christ, is closely ^nn^L^vlth llm 


supplement to the Uahabharnin ntitled the Hariva;ns*. 

Lares of Ma .u, S.JJ.JE .. xxv, p t xc .^ 
n 
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The Puranic genealogies of kings in prehistoric ^ 
above, seem to be of doubtful value, but those or 


Ti 

mate!d aH. _ _ MU |0|0|J BBI _ 

^ui^/period or Kali Age, from about GOO b. c., are recoruk-ftf 
jh^ihrportance and extremely helpful in the laborious task of 
reconstructing the early political history of India. Each of the 
Purdnas is more or iess specially consecrated to the service of 
,a particular form of the godhead. 

Caste. The existing institution of caste is peculiar to India, 
is at leas t thre e_thousand years old, is ‘the most vital principle of 
Hinduism , dominating Indian social life, manners, morals, and 
thought ; and is founded on the intellectual and moral superiority 
of lhe Brahmans, which dates from Rigvedic times. It consists 
essentially in the division of Hindu mankind into about three tliou- 
saiul hereditary roups, each internally bound together by rules of 
ceremonial purity, and externally separated by the same rules from/, 
all other groups. Tho e propositions describing the institution of 
ci-? 1 *' os it exists to-day in general terms are as accurate as unv 
bis^f abstract description of an institution so complex can be. 

Definition of a caste. A caste may be defined as a group of 
families internally united by peculiar rules for tbe observance of 
cerei no,1 i a i purity, esp*ci: !iy in the matters of diet and marriage. 
The same ndes serve to fence it off from all the other groups, 
each °f which has its own set of rules. Admission to an established 
caste long settled territory can be obtained nowadays bv birth 
only, transitions from one caste to another, which used to be 
fcasibi 0 V 1 times, are no longer possible, except in frontier 

regions IlIvC Manipur. I he families composing a caste mav or muv 
not ha\* traditions of descent from a common ancestor and as 4 
a matte r of fact, may or may not belong to one stock. Race that 
i . to say, descent by blood, has little concern with caste, in lmRJu-rn 
India, at al1 events, whatever may be the case in the south. The 
individual members of a ca .te may or may not be restricted to 


individi— 

any partjY‘. lIar • ( cupation or occupations. Tiic members may 
beiieve or d 1 'be* - any creed or doctrine, religious or philosophical 
without aiff G luig their caste position. That can be forfeited 
only1 ! y br«.aCh;>l the "aste regulations concerning the Manna, or 
practical .tutV of u.eml.ers belonging to the group. Each caste 
has its own ( 1 ,‘armn. m addition to the common rules of mo alitv 
as accepted by Hindus generally and considered to be the dh.irma 
of mankind. 1 he general Ilmdu dharma exacts among other things 
reverence to IJfahnwns, respect for the sanelitv of animal life in 
va. in; (agrees, and especially veneration for horned cattle 
,0 . eminently HP cow. livery caste man is expected to observe 
curator. the rules of bis own group, and to refrain from doing 
violence to the / 'lings of oilier groups concerning th r nil's 
’I'!.!- essential duty •'* Hi" member of a casie is to follow the custom 
<" Ins group, men particularly in relation to di.-l or marriage, 
•fa ,te means a social c vehisivenes with reference to diet and mhrringe.' 


. Hh ' \ and rituals are sccondn r 
p. 13). 
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u.„jdn of the rules on those subjects, if delected, Ifclflv 1 
^KsIIJ. pl iv a m n H a '" 1 costly u ?° cinl expiation md mavflfcl'U 
lenience castc * wluch mc » ns social ruin andS$fctf 

-^ 5 SSSllS? 5 SiS«iSS 5 ? V* ‘r a “ t * 

for a Hindu to regard himself otherwise th ' S almost impossible 
particular caste, or species of lT'ndn ^ i a n ' eni )cr 11 * some 
who disregards Hind^&SS is ‘an ter‘halt ?"TV /?* 
no matter how exalted his worldly ran] or T! (mttchchha) 
may be. The proper Sanskrit Ini 

is jail (jut), species although, as noted above th/ m a , easte „ 
a jdti are not necessarily descended from » tI,e meni hers of 
Indeed, as a matter of fact, they are rarelv if coninion ancestor. 
Their special caste rules make their cominunityTneVfce^a ^tm^ 
sp.-cies, whoever their ancestors may have been. d,stmc ^ 

JTlio fiction of four original cast re? r rii 

•STsSSS’S sssts£&Sts<- 

of mcl meaning 0 by that ? Kshatri > a s, irrespective 

agricultural peojdc ^or Vaisvas - Tnd * Z 5 (3) the , trad ‘ n « 

day labourer^ and R o forM y u t d ( 4 ) co;nm °n, humble folk, 
betlers Every fam v m ’ Wl T e , • b . u . s , iness » was io serve their 
necessarily h-if und o ‘on * C} ^ c (jdti) observing Hindu dharma 
ha Ihwild tribes and ° r ° U, ? r . of tho * ( ' Our heads. V. rious 

tions ire oh" 1,* « *o communities like “weepers, whose occupa- 

the four orders or ranine . WCr ® re S artle<1 as standing outside 
imitated the Hindu Such unclean communities have usually 

systen of cVsIes of th e ur « amzat 1 ion ««■* developed an elaborate 

vLadoxdrterm ”** b “ d < scr * ed * «* 

himself''from a Uie U m1«,fi and th . e casto system until he has freed 
tion of the so called a /° n #? 0til< ' m ^ ase ^ un t,le current interpret.*- 
original castes ’ V J l lsMu *“ °f Mann, that there wer- ‘ four 
time or place mdV* *i? ur or, ^ inal ca **tes ever existed at anv 
Va»sva, and SCidri lo,- ° ' nt moment the terms Ksluitriva, 
existing easu , V , n‘ n n ° m eanio, as a classification’ of 

are nol us, j exeent i Urn fn( j! a names Yaisya and Sudra 
precedence. In t!>, ii®?T- d ^P utcs a ^ out questions of caste 

under the denomination! pi- 1 Hindus who arc not Brahiinr v fall 
and Vaisya aro^KSS^ «” d -> a *— 

^ urush a-sukta hymn. The famous P .i ush^-sukta 

« ot-' h ‘‘ ^ ldras “ IC ft”™ 

.“7"" iS ."' r U V d> ° f : l m'\ Tl V"«“» «n.I Kanart.se vl, " ^Ih-lft™ ; 
vshatrija9 or Vaisyas (llichards, Tiir Dravidian Problem, p. ui). 
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■hided in the latest book of the Rigveda (x, 90); 
supposed to be 4 the only passage in the Veda 
<^vui negates the four castes has nothing to do with caste. TL* 
ii>rnh has lor its subject a cosmogony or theoiy of creation. 
1 he poet tries to picture creation as the result of immolating air 
cutting up Purusha, that is to say ‘embodied spirit, or Ma 
personilied and regarded as the soul and original source of 
universe, the personal and life-giving principle in all animat 
bungs . The \ edas, horses, cattle, goats, and sheep, the creatui 
or tin* an, and animals both wild and tame are depicted as heir 
products of that 4 great general sacrifice’. The poet proceed 
riex^ to expound the creation of the human race, and finally, o 
tne sun, moon, and elements. I quote Colebrooke’.s version 
because it is free from the effect of the prepossession of other 
translators, who, under the influence of Manu and his followers, 
Have assumed the reality of a reference to the supposed 4 four 
original castes \ 1 

4 10. Into how many portions did they divide this being whom they 
immolated? what did his mouth become V what are his arms, his thighs, 
and ms feet now called ? ’ ° 5 

1 1 Uis mouth became a priest [Brahmana ]; his arm was made a soldier 
[m„ ; l.r; thigh was transformed in g a husban i„mn^ 1 Va^ua) : 

I from his teet sprang the servile man (Sudra], 1 ^ J 9 

12. The moon was produced from his mind • dm . , . 

eye; air and breath proceeded from Iiisear ; and fire rose from from ,* ls 

hi. The subtile element was produced from his navel • t A. ' nout1 ,'-. 

&s.57! h "" m 

The general drift of the whole passage is plain enough The 
verses give a highly figurative, imaginative theory of creation 
Both the Brahman and lire come from Purusha’s mouth, just, as 
the servile man or Sudra and earth both proceed from id’s feet 
No suggestion of the existence of caste groups is made. Mankind' 
is simply and roughly classified under four heads according to 
occupation, the more honourable professions beinnaturally 
assigned the more honourable symbolical origin It is absurd 
to treat the symbolical language of the poem as a narrative of 
suppe ed facts. c 

between vama and jati. Most of the misunder- 
t ; has arls ‘' n the persistent mistransla- 
• , Vf, u • yrm van,a as caste winreas it should be rendered 

clas or order , or by some equivalent term. 2 

fA'A. ' ,rr,ok ‘ .> Miscellaneous Emtays, 1873. vol. i, p. 184. 
of r V Vi"j ‘bat,mans Kslmtnyas Vaisyas, and Sudrus won- names 

■V In . A • ■ a f custcs the pre-Buddhss'ie poind - (Shamu 

f on 'l,/ ! ’ c once 11 Simmon name of all . Ia si perhaps tak. n 

v ma p V h“, r for t T,T?h nt " wUh diiT *'' elasJL as for 

V-. X \ ,, red tnr thu Kshatriyas, yellow for th- 

din. tic iHcAtu c' OWtl p W) ’ CamC t0 mC:m * caste in P^t-Bud- 


V.r|. C0m I‘! ,lcr of the Institutes of Mann was well awaL 
JKTSfl!K*S*^ <! cp.-fi«cn i « and i««. While he mention^ 
^^nlv four t?® T uch stress on the fact IhA-rircre 

-hi '(me passage (v 'U i iu r •*' !, u ° terms are •carelessly confused 
‘Torn an curly date ^Their'r, f'\ at on *- v ' Separate castes existed 
'Effected whether they are crounedthe 'V'"?, anotl ‘er remain un- 
'' anal headings or not.. ” theoretically under four occupa- 

r three thousand distinct cast^nmre A * y slatement that 

-day is made on the authortty of an ^Umate ?* ti,c prescnt 

the number be taken as 2,000, .3 001) or 1 non ^ Ivrtkai - Whether 
‘the figure certainly is of that order.” Many because 

be tedious to specify, forbid the preparation n f whu ' n Jt woul < 1 
of castes. One of those reasons i^that ,,‘ew castes t cxact , ,ist 
and still are formed from time to time. But the ilftS L ‘ „"' cri 
caste system in its actual working must be studied i t he the 

special treatises devoted to the subject which t il , cr Tf s 

to discuss in this work ‘ 5 mUl f 1S lm P-ossible 

pISlilliSIfFpP's 

was won n J* prc-ennnence of the ‘Brahman saerificerswhich 

auVcf te V tmn CVC dV U ***’ is foundation of he 

Hindus 5 e,U * The _P co P Ie of Mfiveda had n t > et become 

Indo-Aryans wiio w-ere^c ili ai l R ,n f c ' Actually superior class of the 
* strict rules to C;l e ' Brahmans gradually framed extremely 

through uuhotv fn d th " ,r OW . n ^ r !‘ m °nial purity against dcfiiemeiit 
of such rules on* tliems marria S ,s - Th( ' ' nforcemcnt 

the Indo-\rvnn J ernsc, ' ls by the most respected members of 
of the niofc worhilv ch^cc' i . naU . ,ra,, . v attracted the admiration 
imitate the vh-Umu ^ ?i so . c,ct - v ' wl >° sought to emulate ami 
clearlv imnoss hlc f ;’.i f ‘r stra,nt of thc Brahmans. It h. mg 
"ndK-r^S , rn'T *° ,dhr *' bUKim-ss men, peasa, is. 
professed!v religious BmlVn scrupulous a '' sa, ntly, or at least 

for each seetionof sL ^ 1 :,ns ’ a s ‘Taratc standard of 

for Ins! mco mi 1 o‘. Cty T ? ecossariIv « rcw «l* ‘>y degrees. Kings, 
could not do without ‘ <>per ^ , aml mu -->t <lo things which sul>; -els 
With U,e oZ r, ' and VI,.• long-continued .. .fliet 

Si duct made both ♦I d n nS ’, who hel, ‘ <!«»«' different .deeds of 

mor ea ,0 ,1. „ f !' . Hra,una . ns ar " 1 thc >> imitators more . „d 
nn h agei to asson tiieir superiority and exelusheness evt- 
increasing scrupulosity concerning Loth diet nr.ri marriage ‘ 
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Elution of caste. The geographical isolation of in ^ 
Aired the evolution of a distinct and peculiar sc^ 

A student of the Rigveda texts, without knowledge o: 
facts, might reasonably presume that the Indus basin 
where the immigrants first, settled would have become the Holy 
Lima of Hinduism. The Rishis never tire of singing the praises 
of'the'mighty Indus with its tributary streams. But the strange 
fact is that the basin of the Indus, and cven the Panjab beyond the 
Sutlaj, came to be regarded as impure lands by the Brahmans 
of interior India at quite an early date. 1 Orthodox Hindus are 
still unwilling to cross the Indus, and the whole Panjab between 
that river and the Sutlaj is condemned as unholy ground, unfitted 
for the residence of strict votaries of rthanna. The reason appa¬ 
rently is that the north-western territories continued to be overrun 
by successive swarms of foreigners from Central Asia, who dis¬ 
regarded Brahmans and followed their own customs. The inroads 
of those foreigners blotted out the memory of the Indo-Aryan 
immigration from the north-west, which is not traceable either 
in the popular Puranic literature or in the oral traditions of the 
people. To the c ist of the Sarasvatl and Sutlaj the Indo-Aryans 
were usually safe from foreign invasion and free to work out their 
own rule of life undisturbed. They proceeded to do so and thus 
to create Hinduism with its inseparable institution of caste. In¬ 
ternally the Indian territory was broken up into a multitude of 
small units, ea n of which had a tendency towards an exclusive, 
detached way of living. 

Effect of ahimsa on caste. The sentiment in favour of respect¬ 
ing animal life, technically called the qhimsn doctrine, had a lar- e 
share in fixing on the necks of the people burdensome rules of 
conduct. That sentiment, which is known to have been actively 
encouraged by Jain and Buddhist teachers from about 500 me., 
probably originated at a much earlier date. The propagation of 
ahimsfl necessarily produced a sharp conflict of ideas and principles 
of conduct between the adherents of tie* doctrine and the old- 


fashioned people who clung to bloody sacrifices, cow-killing, and 
meal eating. Communities which had renounced the old practices 
and condemned them as revolting impieties naturally separated 
themselves from their more casv-going and self-indulgent neigh¬ 
bours, an;l .rrned castes bound strictly to maintain t. e novel code 
ol ethics.** I he MahQbhdraUiy as already noted, contains many 


Ihe combined testimony of the Ja.takas and the Gre< k authors proves 
that in the \ uirth century me. Taxila in the north-western Panjab si ill 
,i- a centre of Vcdic learning. The change may have bc< .. due to tl 
Indo-Se.ythian rule in the first two centuries a. c. 

1 Mr. Sharna Sastri, who believes the existing caste system to he of 
compare' ■ \ <‘l y modern post-Buddhistic origin, expresses his view of the 
< icci ol Jain and Buddhist teaching in lairguugc stronger tlum I ana 
disposed to me : 

4 k o' easy to perceive that if the Brahmans of the Gupta period ceased 
to continue to observe the cam-established custom of marrying wives 
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;|j|istcnt passages which indicate the transition from thclrfcnh'fn:' 
y the new. The same conflict of ideals and pracflraeiJill 
and may be observed in many localities of both sotvwJtf^ 
Tflwporthem India. The first Rock Edict of Asoka, published about 
b. c., enables us to fix one date in the long story and to n ark 
teaching mstance of the change of attitude produced by Buddhist 

‘Formerly, in the kitchen of His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the Kin- 
each day many [hundred thousands of living creatures were sl-u -liteied 
to n ake curries But now, when this pious°edict is only 

three living creatures are slaughtered daily for curry, to wit, two peacocks 
and one antelope— the antelope, however, not invariably. Even those 
three living creatures henceforth shall not be slaughtered.’ " 

Any person acquainted with modern India does not need to be 
told how the habit of flesh or fish eating separates certain castes 
from their vegetarian brethren. 

Effect of the Muhammadan conquest. It is impossible to 
pursue the subject, which branches off into endless ramilications 
One more observation may be recorded to the effect that the process 
oi the Muhammadan conquest, from the time of Mahmud of 
Ghazni, tended to tighten the bonds of caste. The Hindus unable 
on the whole to resist the Muslims in the field, defended themselves 
passively by the increased rigidity of caste association. The svs* em 
ot close caste brotherhoods undoubtedly protected Hindus and 
Hinduism during many centuries of Muslim rule. Modern Hinduism 
is incapable of accepting the old legal fiction that foreign outsiders 
should be regarded as fallen lvshatriyas. When the compiler of 
the Laws' of Mnnu was writing it seemed quite natural to tr.at 
ei Dards, and certain other foreign nations as Kshatriyas 

Vriio had sunk to the condition of Sudras by rcas* i of their neglect 

from the three lower . lasses, it was not from anv intention to preserve 
i * pl i r .i y , thu i r hlood - lor it was already tainted and saturated with 
' m : ° tl ‘? otlier classes. It appears to be mainly an act of seli-prcserration 
VmliaHs V l ° C ,ar n °/ scxua l intemperance brought by the Jaina and 
irm w .T nks ; ^ - a ^ so . cas y to perceive llmi if thev discontinued the 
•■•mnlnvinrn* C f S n° n i 1 A®sh and drinking liquor along with the 

'o - n " f fl r! , cat,,> « People as , ooks in thdr households . . was not 
. . : i f i' , , ' ° '["-etari riisrn, but mainly from a deu rmin, l i liorl to 

’ h« m i i- flip ‘Ht^nq^erance and erueitv vo animals brought again..: 

inh olit! if? ? d liS S * i lhl s the ol the Biahmar s from class iife 

thrnwplvnc . f ' Va V wrought about against the will of the Brahmans 
nlensim* i ^i ** demands n good leal of self-. '< nial to give up the 
pleasures of the bed and the table 

As a compensation for this self-denial, the reformed or reformin' Briih- 
rmms apparent v perceived « decided ndvanto; a.enih'u them .Ives; 
for that reform moved • nth-blow to the existence of Buddie. , j- 1 . 

* • • 1 has, with the introduction of flesh and liquor as articles < « u< i iu 

condemned for the common people, the Vaisvas nn<i S fid ms seem to have 

formed themselves into separate castes, following the hrahmuns ’ (p. 11 ). 
Those propositions .seem to me to be only ,N*Jaly ex i-;. *mh d expre dons 
of important truths. 
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:ites and their failure to consult. Brahmans (x| 
in the Hindu attitude towards foreigners seen 
due to the Muhammadan conquest. We may tat; 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries of the Christian era 
the caste institution has subsisted in substantially its modern 
form. That proposition is subject to the qualification that 
minor local and superficial modifications are taking place con¬ 
tinually. But the institution as a whole remains unchanged and 
unshaken, v 

Demerits of caste. The demerits of the peculiar Hindu institu¬ 
tion are obvious. Anybody can perceive th at it shut s off Indians 
from free association" with foreigners, thus making it difficult 
for the Indian to understand the foreigner, and lor the stranger 
to i fiderstand the Indian. It is easier for the English adminis¬ 
trator to attain full sympathy with ihe easteless Burman than, 
it is for him to draw aside the veil which hides the inmost thoughts 
of the Chitpawan or Nambudri Brahman. No small part of the 
mystery which ordinarily confines interest in Indian subjects to 
a narrow circle of experts is due ultimately to caste. It is not 
pleasant for an Englishman or Frenchman to know that, however 
distinguished he may be personally, the touch of his hand is regarded 
as a pollution by his higli-caste acquaintance. Yet that is the 
disagreeable fact. Within India caste breaks up society into 
thousands of separate units, frequently hostile one to the other, 
and 'always jealous. The institution necessarily tends to hinder 
active "hearty co-operation for any purpose, religious, political, or 
social. All reformers are conscious of the difficulties thus placed 
in their path. Each individual finds his personal liberty of aelion 
checked m hundreds of ways unknown to the dwellers in other 
lands. The restrictions of caste rules collide continually with the 
conditions of modern life, and are the source of endless inconveni¬ 
ences. The institution is a relie of the ancient past and does not 
readily adapt itself to the requirements of the twentieth century. 
Although necessity compels even the strictest Brahmans to mat 
some eon cess ions to practical convenience, as, for instance, in the 
matters orrailway travelling and drinking pipe water, the modifica¬ 
tion thus introduced arc merely superficial. The innate antique 
sentiment of ca>te exclusiveness survives in full" strength and is 
a ' weakened materially even by considerable laxity ol practice. 
The conflict between caste regulations and modern civilization 
is i * c.vsant, but caste survives. Further, the institution fosters 
mtense ■•lass pride, fatal to a feeling of brotherhood between 
uian md man. The Malabar Brahman who considers himself 
uefil d if an outcasto stands within twenty paces of him cannot 
possible interested i a creature so despised. The sentiment 
pei wa 1 J1 classes of Hindu society in varying degrees of intensity, 
buch. objections to the caste institution, with many others which 

nigh ! be advanced, go far to justify, or at any rate explai n the 
vigorous denunciations of the system found abundantly in Indian 
literature as well as in the writings of foreigners. Finn stanzas 



misr^y 
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.ana. the 1 elugu poet, may serve as a sunimar' 
>us Indian diatribes on the subject. 



Caste 

Tf vvo look through all tlie earth, 

Men we see, have equal birth. 

Alack: m one great brotherhood, 

Kqual m the sight of God. 

Tood or caste or place of birth 
Cannot alter human worth. 

Why let caste be so supreme ? 
fis but folly's passing stream. . . . 

Empty is a caste-dispute : 

All the castes have but one root. 

Who on earth can e’er decide 
W hoin to praise and whom deride ? 

Why should we the Pariah scorn, 

H hen his llesh and blood were born _- -_ 

Like to our , V What caste is He Z JL ~l . W * 9 

W ho doth dwell in all we see ? 1 3 ^ B ^ 4 


o 

I 


e “ nt Jurist, that caste is ‘ the 
a sample suffice as 


“ Th^merits^of e c^ 1 te? n ^^he , ^Iost^ n ^ S, ^• fl ™ I ^'^ l, '''^ers.^ 

^ e tob°e le pSS 4 d Mu M 

sands of years an UiWforoert/}««** ' vh,ch has lasted for thou- 
all the wav to ( ',’.,°- r ^f c l. ,tb P us ,' a ge down through the peninsula 

mutthJv/n^ite^^i'ts ^° f *? o/iporflion. 

within the Un f its nt^t^ K-; - ft ” * 1 universal prevalence 

of com "i'S? “°»t.ardent defenders of caste, 

men as Si" M id , u, nsu , ,tab,l,t y Sot other lands. ‘Thinking 
and clabor-ite Li„i' t °! observed, must beware lest tlie vast 
thousands of years of ™ e , tur ‘; wll|t ' 11 l ias arisen in the course ,,f 
destroyed without •,/. experience shou’d be injured or 

met tire to'replace , to substitute, or with a far worse 


properly as a thinrr h,‘. •*., ‘ ln ; s titution of caste cannot be treated 
Hint is to sev V.f nJi ,. ,ts , cl ‘- an in tegral part. oMiimlo^.r- 

s , ""I '. 1 SSaa Laba economic] system. It is' as 

sophie.il ideas of/, !,i nf,, ! ,a Jvly a ssoemted with the Hindi: pliilo- 
Eut sucli ubstrne 1,1 birth, and the theorv of the three stunns. 

writers than on ■ ViV 'V cannot be discussed in this place. More 
1 Jia ^ observed that the chief attribute “ 


Cover Y7 -- ***'- atuiuutu of the caste 

p.273; a’cli-irmh,g andTnsp J H,l ‘ n > Lon,lon > Trttbner, 18 

2 ‘ Tit b a, . V H1 . slrU( tive book. 

Aryans is best preserved ^'’tL^K'^ 11 the ( ‘ arIy ”* avid: ' ; and i: 
corresponding to the Kuravas of i "r f ^ h ,‘ 1,iS ' i ? in lrihl ir Jlnhibar, 
their huts wit It cow-dunr k rom, t t n C, r ’ y) vu*U>ui of plasterin' 
of a Brali , n » /7Vm,y; v; /• 1 pollution caused bv tlu i-atrano* 

very luw ni t arv Z ; *%>• Thr K “™vns in Tnvancor r SJ 

.} their dead (i he Travancore State Manual, ii, 402). 

C] 
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feirdedliistorically is its stability. The Hindu mincn 
nv, and caste rules are solidified custom. That staj; 
not absolute, has been the main agent in preserving 
itteaS-oT religion, morals, art, and craftsmanship. The Abbe Dubois 
was much impressecTby tn3 serVTrre^wtnclT^eJns titution renders 
to social order. Monier Williams concisely observes that 4 caste 
has been useful in promoting self-sacrifice, in securing subordination 
of the individual to an organized body, in restraining vice, {and] 
in preventing pauperism ’. Similar quotations might be largely 
multiplied. 1 

The future of caste. With reference to the future, the practical 
conclusion is that talk about the abolition or even the automatic 
extinction o r caste is futile. Caste within I ndia c anno t be. either 
abolished or ex f iiiguished withTii_ji j^ie asurabUT ti nie . The system 
grew upT)TTtsclt in rCTT51^MtiquityT?ecaiise u suited India, and 
will last foi j_jmtold prnjriiTiftn- bec ause it still suits India on the 
vTTqTe, m spite oflts many incoffvehlenCCsr Hinciu soeiety witliout 
caste is jiihbdeeWablc. Ttfef5Tlliei T 5‘T nust i be content to make the 
best of a system -which cannot be destroyed. The absolutely 
indispensable compromises with modern conditions will arrange 
themselves from time to time, while the huge mass of the Indian 
agricultural population will continue to walk in the ancestral 
ways. The deep waters of Hinduism are not easily stirred. Ripples 
on the surface leave the depths unmoved. 

The 4 Laws of Manu ’. In connexion with the subject of the 
evolution of caste, the famous law-book commonly called the 
¥ Laws \ or 4 Code ’, or 4 Institutes of Manu ’ (Mtinava-dharma- 
sCistra in Sanskrit) demands notice. The treatise, written in lucid 
Sanskrit verse of the 4 classical ' type, comprise.. 2,081< couplets 
(sloka) iti ranged in twelve chapters; and is the earliest of the 
metrical law-books. It professes to be the composition of a sage 
named Bhrigu, who used the works of predecessors. The date 
oi' composition may lie between 200 n.c. and a.d. 200. About 
one-tenth of the verses is found in the Mahdbhdrata . 

The Laws of Manu form the foundation of the queer medley 
of inconsistent systems of jurisprudence administered bv the 
Privy Council and the High Courts of India under the name of 
Hindu Law'. The prevalent error concerning the supposed 4 four 
original castes rests partly, as proved above, >n erroneous 
interpretation of the text, and partly on fictitious explanations of 
the farts of caste offered by the author. The early Surskritists 
unduly exalted the authority of the Laiv.s of Manu , which they 
regarded us veritable laws instead of the mere rulings of a text- 
riter, which they actually :re. The fuller knowledge of 
the present day secs the book in truer perspective, but the old errors 
till c: rt a baneful inltuence in many directions. 


1 Some of the quotations are taken from Aiva, 
Manual, 1906, col. ii, pp. 229 foil. 
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jiicu s papers on early Indian history in the ,f R i *> fmm iqox 

P, ThfmnTf el lT itWS * f . SeC l als ? his ByMslies of the Kali'Age (1918). 

TIHon of Ca! ‘ nl ' na ) ,n J? took on caste which 1 have met vdth is The 
£ aS J\ n * Indla by Shridau V. Ketkar (voi. i, Ithaca N V 
annk’ent v V- £ SSay on Hinduism Lm ae, London, 1911). The book 

Cali; ■ .? i,-mnl lel l k x"°n n “ 8 < ^ dcscrvcs to >’<•. Tl “' Eiviulion oj 

1910 )’ tV,‘‘‘?, F : i. by K - Si,am a a bASTiti (44 pp„ S. V. C. K. Pro , M- .Ira/. 

.Z’, 115 ;\ su gge^ lv (' paper. A short essay entitled ‘ Cash in indi-i ■ u 

Indian Kin« mC ln J * lsta}ld Wcst (Bombay; June 1913). ‘ ‘ InilueneeOf (he 
vol Vi m«Sr C Krowt . h ol 1 P aste ’ by II. .1. Maynard {J. 
rvn m fu 1 ls ?l noV(d and important essay. 

books might be given. r > UrC quo1 ' ed in the notes, and a very long list of 
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of lIcvmUH,’,. !! 1( ' r ' se °i •Tmnism and Buddhism ; the invasion 
XandtI tl,e ( ' r< « ; India in the fourth ce ntury n. c. 


— ^ ' - null) 

of the worl^ean* cmllz ®Hon. China excepted. .10 region 
unbroken as that nf r„?i:." n a !? <u '7'-’ civilization so cotuinuor and 


e Ue”im ■rukllc; 

the distant pa/t with th^ireinT® Counlr ! , 't connecting 

No living memorv of th t ,,'dH ? S r>. rU< C Y 

ti ori c .j v , r t , t 11 C h * l iaec\s and Pharaohs or <*) their iii-iitu- 

avit.f va midi < “ - lu ' of tli- Vcdie period s::u are 

Th' laek /f Tr!l T U r ! tu ? 1 of the HiM.il i, .,,4 Wholly disused. 

, j ' \ cl . ent records niscribed on imperishable material, 

. r a- nl, ; < ! ? n H v l‘ l and Babylonia., forbids Mr .vritinp «.f 
v ] ^ ndia n history in a manner at all comparable with thu! 
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hi jthe countries named. The historian of India lias ih' 
lit ion to guide him until quite a late period, and his harnr 
^/ancient times is necessarily devoid of any chronolog 
fa>rk, being vague and sketchy. 

Dated history begins in seventh century b.c. No attempt 
at Indian history dated even in the roughest fashion can be made 
before the seventh century b. c. The first exact, date known,.as 
already mentioned, is b. c., the year of Alexander’s invasion. 
By reckoning back from that fixed point, or from certain closely 
approximate Maurva dates slightly later, and by making use of 
the historical traditions recorded in literature, a little information 
can be gleaned concerning a few kingdoms of northern India in 
the seventh century. No deiinite affirmation of any kind cau.be 
made about specific events in either the peninsula or Bengal 
in-fore £00 The scanty record of events in the northern 

kingdoms lias to be mostly picked out of books written primarily 
to serve religious purposes. Those books, Jain, Buddhist, and 
Brahmanical, naturally deal chiefly with the countries in which 
religious movements were most active. The traditionary accounts 
are deeply tinged by the sectarian prejudices of the writers, and 
oPt.cn hopelessly discordant. 

India in the seventh century b.c. Recent excavations 
give reason for believing that a capital city occupied part of the 
ite of Taxila in the Panjab at a remote period, but at proven*- it 
is not i >ssible to say anything more definite about the history of 
that region. Other cities, too, both in the north and the south of 
India, seem to have been in exhdone< from immemorial antiquity. 
In the seventh century b.c. we may be assured that although 
vast territories in most parts of India were still covered by forest, 
the home of wild beasts and scanty tribes of savage men, extensive 


civilized settlements of long standing existed in the plains of the 
Indus and Ganges basins. 

/TJjjain in Sindhia’s dominions, still a considerable town retaining 
its Undent name unchanged, ranks as one of the seven sacred 
cities of India, and rivals Benares in its claims on Hindu veneration. 1 
In the cventh century it, was the capital, of the kingdom of Avanti, 
known. later as Mfdwii, which evidently was one of the leading 
Indian powers for a considerable time until the supremacy passed 
into the hands of Magadha. Kosala, or Northern Oudh, of which 


the capital was SravaslI on the Rapti probably represented by 
Sahet-AIahet, was another important state which competed with 
Magadha for the headship of Arvavarta. 

Magadha. Magadha..or South.,Bihar the seat of the Magadha 
tribe, rose to unquestioned pre-eminent, in the fourth century 
B. c., and at a much earlier date had been intimately associated 
v T> . b dr\ 1 opulent of historical Jainism and Buddhism. The 
hterar} traditions of northern India consequently are mostly 


1 The seven sacred cities are Benares (has!) Jin dw.r (>• ivfiV Kanchi 
(Conjee verain), Ayodhyii, (Oudh) 1> vara vat: (l'Jvurika), Mathura, and 
UUain r Avanti kd. 
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'° the alfairs of Magadha, and the history of IhlfcCJe 
j^to do duty as tlie history ol' India, because hardly anv^ii ■ i 

KTtefWri ilbont thi* nnnnlu r»+' lore .x,:_a. , * 


1 . MV. U JU/Artl l ll'l . 

ilie first monarch about whom anything substantial i V i« hoon 
recorded is the fifth king, Bunbisara or Srfmika. who extended h£ 

t,U ' lnodem Bhfijalp r 
and .Mungir JJis , iota. He built the town of NY • RaiaJriha 

(Raigir), and may be regarded as the founder of the grcntn&s of 
.dagudha. lie appears to have been a Jain in rd gion 

Si 

JSfl 2 j&J Jk£.,According to '' 

Persiai? occupation of Indus vallov. During the ne- i, 1 if 

his rule, according to one theory or tint of two-!! 8 the P ei *° 1 ' lf 

another -it •! h..u. . ,,i, meury, or cnat o! Oarsaka, according to 

r<£$ 3sfa 

A r™r b S- ui - *.■*? »•»""" 

\V ■ ~ 


hs 


if ih Tnri„o r> .o, OCci passage irom tne mourns 

vaters of the pJfsV”^ . Skylax , ‘quipped a fleet on the upper 
wav down +< , an j a ^ mers in the Gandhara country, m. dr his 

sea y coast, and in th- thirteenth month‘reached the 

send Idsiir,t V “ S . lh i , r C T a y. ed to '‘annex the Indus valley and to 
supplied ., nn ;° 1 “l Iud,au Ocean. The archers from India 
and shared JV‘ ,e . ar,u >’ of *£***• the son of Darius. 

I'te- iimvinii le: l, -^tardonius at Plat; ca m Greece in ~ n n.c. 
the t ‘ utietii e <.°I l t le ^ n< J us ar >nexed by Darius was formed into 
and was considered to be the richest 


Ha [ j. axiia and t 

extended from tiio s<,ii d * ' :* ^ v 1 "v 3111 ” i«n ^ 

part of the Paniah V, *i an ** e to ** le sea < and probably included 
rivers in those dav<AH hc east of »•** Indus. The courses , the 
and there is reason iot bclie5n» , iT C ? nt fi '° n ? " hat * hey no 'T an> 

were then rich and populous ~ u'h* e l *. tl : Ils * v . < : t ! acts dt ‘?‘‘ rt 

explained. populous. the high, tribute paid thus 

tiiin in' (he fdft ^ n<> . * X ' S * S s l'°wthat there v. is any co a- niea- 

l|. » ) , , 1 century n.o. between the Pcr-ian province on 

the Indus and the growing kingdom of Magadha. But it would 

‘ Notes on Old Bfijagriha* {Arm. 7f< ». A. S., India, for 
1013-14 (19171, pp. 265-71, PI. Lxxi. * ’ 
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1 be extremely rash to affirm thj 
such communication existed. It 1 
known at what date Persia ceaseaLJrM^J 
exercise effective control over the t wen¬ 
tieth satrapy. At the time of Alexan¬ 
der's invasion the Indus was still recog¬ 
nized as the official boundary between 
the Persian empire and India, but the 
authorities do not mention the presence 
of Persian ollicials along the course of 
the river, the banks of which were occu¬ 
pied by sundry small states with rulers of 
their own, and seemingly independent. 

The KharoshthI alphabet, derived 
. from the Aramaic script, and written 
3 from right to left, which continued to 
3 be used on the north-western frontier 
£ until about the fourth century of the 
in Christian era, appears to have been in- 
pi troduced by Persian officials and may 
W be. regarded as a memorial of the days 
3 when the Indus valley was part of the 
55 Achaemenian empire. 

King Ajatasatru. Bimbisara was 
q succeeded in or about o51> n.c. hy his 
u, son Ajatasatru or Kunika. whose reign 
£ nifty be taken as having lasted for 

2 twenty-seven years. He built the for- 

3 tress of Patalf on the Son, which aftcr- 
wards developed into the imperial city 

2 of Pataliputra. Ilis mother was a lady 
H of We famous Li chch havjjxibe, and he 
y was married to' a princess of Kgsela. 

O He wagi d successful "wars against both 
2 tlie Liehehhavis and his eons rt‘ s king- 
dorn. Kosala disappears from hi rory 
^ as an independent kingdom, and evi¬ 
dently was absorbed by Magadha. 

The Liehehhavis. ‘The. Liehchliavi 
nation, tribe, or clan, which played a 
prominent pert in Indian legend and 
histoia for more than a thousand years, 
claims lew w ords of noticed The f .< h- 
chhavis d welt ;ti the land of the Vrijjis, 


ui 


tlie region now called the 
District of Bihar to the 
Canges. Their capital 


Mu/a Par pur 
north of tlie 
as V dsfili. a 


noble citv ten or twelve 
represented bylhe villa 
* The s\ 


miles in circuit, 
ges and ruins at 
f the nau.J va i»* 8 . 


AMI 



misT^ 
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Badurh, 
jn side of the 


twenty miles to the north of Hfijrpur, a 

Pat alipntrT(pSS ^ Wa,lt 1,1 

aij^mhly of notables, preside. T 

od reason exisis fbf , >, cccd . "" 0i (vdyaTca). 

Mongolian type akin In the Tibetans^Tl, 15 ^ " e i' c - of the 

unpleasant Tibetan oust, >m of exposim- th.' Y llowtd *e 

which were sometimes hum'upon trees -7. i • !''-* ut t,lc dead, 
in criminal cases was exacthfthJSe I? Procedure 

Tibetan king is said to huv^belonged to te ^ *7* 

Lichchhavi, a kinsman of Gautama the YrkY,’- °r, k >' a thu 
of the Siikyas. The more I considerVhe i ^ p l another branch 
and the unmistakable testimony of the larlY °/ YY iradiiions 
Barlmt and SanehT. dating from" about “>00 B ' r n!? tUres » s at 
convinced that the Mongolian or hill m.,7 a B-C -’ ^jie mon I am 

percentage in the population of northern IndiaTurii/g thee 
immediately precedin'*- anc i foilowinn* ™ the centuries 

it highly p^ablc that, GautamaB«§dlm *«** 

fend the founder of historical Buddhism av-v •> ivi ^ °f - 1 le , S; l V ya r s ’'- 
that is to say, a hill-man like , Mongolian 1 t>ir! h. 

$nd akin to the Tibetans SimilS- Wws th 51 c>n S° lian l«aturcs, 
by Beal and Fermisv dar mows were expressed Ion; ago 

in the sense in winch I use Mongolln C Scythic or Turunian 

The^narriage^f * Qmndraff ° ® u ® n tj a l Position for many eentu ries. 
the close of The third en nY' PUl , a lichchhavi princes, at 

ness of the Imneri d C ,,r. J ', A ' c ‘ | a 'd the foundation of the great¬ 
er rulers in and the "uppUcrt a line 

In early limes th . Y r’ U H V*. th _° seventh century, 
often mentioned iiVouddhii Pa \ v:l an d Kusinagarn. win> are 
Liei.chhavis. Buddhist legends, probably were akin to the 


he ii a Mon tt oHai’T"n‘‘ r °* kls t° r ical Jainism, likewise may hov 
IdchchhavisYY?w* n ; ,, | n ?: , Th ? Brahman writers regarded th 
■expression. * a< ‘Ivshatriyas, a purely fictitious mode c 

KixiGB _ - 


alKmf 527^0 Uda ya- Ajatasatvu rn 

«y lV_,ur!«‘ Juaip i Pni l .?S59^rwlI5'Is -i, 


c 

the 

of 


vas succeeded in < r 

uiaiimrio? - - - «- '-.entif/ued in S play 

^ as followed ahnul ii i T’ w,licl * came to light in 19W. [fc 
Kusumapura on Hir*-r~r* )y 1IS 8011 h'daya. who built M-c eitv of 

son. Th 


Wl Mil J Kf 4 I A 1 I I* t Lll V Ul 

a h'w miTt ; s from PfitalipnMo on ti • 


Son. The two names'- 111,ges * tl 1VW mi,cS « 

tion of iJic confliu nee ,V+i° metime8 used as synonyms. The posi- 
of bolh rivers in the n.d, Ymlm 'V 1i .‘. . fi } e Ganges and the courses 
extensive changes sir >0 ‘V lno(i oi ^talipulru have undergone 
Farricide sto4. ! - l> . s of VW* • 

is unanimous in (llrmin.rYi tradition irotn \.irious sources 
ourse oi nature, muni ,}";'0 of aua. ine the 

ha ( been instigated bv DeviH n ' ,C V« an t d l !° < T m,r v 11,1 
Budfllvi r lup.fto . JJexad.-itta, {»ic t .olical cousin o the 

true but i w f- CCC,,t s «ot.v<n the pm rich,• hi>iorwant 
rUe ’ bAt am “°' v disposed to reject it is being the ontconf of 


w HIST^ 
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'[oglcu m , or sectarian rancour, which has done so 1 
the history of ancient India. The Jains, reprcseii^ 
as a devout follower of their religion who * ruled 
for eighty years according to the laws of his father , 
ignore and implicitly deny the accusation of parricide. The truth 
:,cems to be that Ajatasatru, like many later Indian sovereigns, 
did not confine his royal favour to any one sect. At different times 
he bestowed his bounty on the followers of the 4 former Buddhas ’ 
led by Devadatta, on the adherents of Gautama’s reformed 
Buddhism, and on the Jains. Both Buddhists and Jains claimed 
him as one of themselves. The Jain claim appears to be well 
founded. When the Buddhists had secured pre-eminence in 
northern India in consequence of Asoka's patronage, leaning ; 
towards Jainism became criminal in the eyes of ecclesiastical 
chroniclers, who were ready to invent the most scandalous .stories 
in ord* r to blacken the memory of persons deemed heretical. 
The legends told by orthodox Buddhists about Gautama's 
cousin Devadatta seem to have no other foundation. It will 


be shown presently that the history of the Nandas has been 
falsified in a similar fashion. For those reasons 1 now reject 
the Buddhist tale of Ajatasatru's murder of his father. Accord¬ 
ing to the traditions of the Jains, their ancient temples in 
Magadha were destroyed by the Buddhists when thc\ attained 


power. 

Kings and prophets. The main interest oi the reigns of 
Bimbisara and his son lies in the close association of both kings 
with the lives of Gautama Buddha and Vardhamana Mahay Ira 
Tirthankara, who are usually described respectively as the founders 
of Buddhism and Jainism. The traditions concerning the inter¬ 
course of the kingc with the prophets are discrepant in many 
particulars which need not be discussed, but it seems to be* fairly 
certain that King Bimbisara was related to Mahqvlra, and was 
contemporary for some^ears with both him and Gautama Buddha. 

Credible evidence affirms that Ajatasatru visited both of those 
teachers, and that during his reign Gautama Buddha died. In 
tne 1 edit o* the revised reading of the Klhiravela inscription (pout, 
p. 58 n.) one must assume that Gautama died about 543 b.c., 
which is tlie traditional Ceylon date. The tentative chronology 
in the table on page 70, based on that inscription, supports the 

ommonly quoted date (528-5117 b.c.) for the death of Mahfivlra. 
Bi t no hypothesis can reconcile all the conflicting tes anionics and 
traditions. 

Religion in sixth century b.c. The sixth century b. p. was 
a time when men's mind in several widely separated parts of the 
world W' i re deeply stirred by the problems of religion and salvation. 
The Caban movement was specially active in Magadha and the 
neighbouring regions where the Hinduizing of the population was 
incomplete nd distinctions of race were clearly n arked. Jut Hi- 
gent members of the governing classes, who were regarded a. 
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ih^iyus by the Brahmans from the west, were inci' 
themsdvcs bet ter men than their spiritual guides^ 

Tcerlain P "s dC a I r a eX e<? ? a T opposition. ItSsVflfc 
- vis, and several other* rul?ng C femme “u- S ‘? ,suna S as ’ Lich ' 
Magadha were not Indo-Aryan bv t. clans 1,1 ° r ncar 

racial distinction between the Brahmans and their"o d ' ; i y ‘ lhe 

called Kshatnyas by the Brahmans, rebelled againsttLlS? ’ 
and tolfey^th^dS|^S^C SeSSi0n ° f kn0wIed ^ 

the^natifr^of 1 God^n^the'^ou^ 'the*” °P i, i 1 " ons concerning 

• he release of the soul from all liabUit7toXute r?births At Zf 

irksome rit! l ^ b , rous ceremonial. The formalities of the 
num! l^ous bIoodlf 1° m** 7 persons ’ while the crueilv of the 

soiurht e nupHv d L r flce f was re P«gnant to others. People 
desired bvall^ So nu° m f ^ etter , patil . to the goal of salvation 
transcendent i l 0l U i* V 10 * 10 P Cf l to win their object bv means of 
of philosonhv 1 ^?, VV CdgC% funded the deptlis of novel systems 
soul bv inlliofintr sought to subdue the body and free the 

and cruel sclfMortures 1 hemsclves the most austere mortificaimm 

wJiicl^Vhen a ^ d T w lld ^kism . All the numerous schools and sects 
save two. Th.wi/' ° r p uurished died out in the cour- of time 
Jamb-ni and n,, r i u nne ? the two surviving sects now kuown as 
churches or i-oliri U8m llav ? brought into existence two powerful 
the^ thoughts of mankhi rgan * Za ^ ons wll ich fefc ill affect profoundly 

* s at this day a !!iw? l !o\n dlnos ^ ex tinct in the land of its birth, 
dominating, as it 1 - e greatest spiritual forces in the world, 
Tibet, Mongolia < i,; n « s m , var i° us ferms, Ceylon, Burma, Siam, 

* ^V™V. and Ja P a n. Jainism, which never aspired 


to Such wide c Uinue^tc — m* 1 ;* «»«US1U, which never aspireu 

number of adherents r • I i° W c * a f liis but a comparatively small 
India. The influence* of tV { ‘ n t chiefly in Hiijputana and western 
greater than that . ie . religion, however, even now is much 

*s it pervaded aln^, tCd . by the census returns. In former 
milr* / ,* » r, — _i> . every province of TnHi nnH enjoyed 


times 


the patronage of mighty kings 
both Jainism and Buddhisr 
•i Magadha or flu territories adjoZingZ 
ot Bimbirara aim his son AjatiaSUf Tl 


r y province of Tndi :nd 


1 f udv 1 iism. as historical rebgions originated 
' nA at kingdom in the reigns 

hose two faiths, it need 
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aid, ("id not come into being independently of pr< 

The teaching of Maliavira the Jain and of Gaul 
v Jna was based on the doctrine of earlier prophets. Mi 
rted his religious life as a reformer of an ancient ascetic 
order said to have been founded by Parsvanath two centuries 
and a half earlier. Gautama’s preaching was related to the cult 
of tlie ‘ former Buddhas whose prophet was Devadattn. Gautama s 

cousin. But we need not 
trouble about the obscure 
i precursors of Jainism and 
Buddhism, who may be left 
to the research of anti¬ 
quarians. The history of 
India is concerned seriously 
only with those historical 
religions as started respec¬ 
tively by Maliavira and 
Gautama. Although the 
stories of the lives of both 
prophets are obscured by a 
veil of legend and mytho¬ 
logy, certain facts seem to 
be established with sufficient 
certainty. We will take first 
Jainism, the minor and prob¬ 
ably the older religion of the 
two. 

Career of Mahavira. 
Yardhamana, better known 
by his title in religion of 
Maliavira, was the son of a 
Lichehhavi noble of Vaisali.j 
He gave up his honourable 
rank and joined the ascetic 
order of Parsvanath, in. 
which he remained for some 
years. Bec< ming dissatis¬ 
fied with the rules of that 
order, he started on his ow n 
account as a religious leader, 
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ANA. 

v,h n about forty y< ; rs of age. During th: remainder of his life, 
wi.ich lasted more than thirty years, lie travelled as a preacher 
4 lirough Magadhaor South Bihar; Yideha, otherwise called Mi’hila 
or Tirhut ; and Anga or Bhagalpur. In the course of his ministry 
lie organized a new religious order consisting of professed friars and 
so . i,tv brethren an<J lav sisters:. When he died ut Pawu in the 
Patna District his adherents are said to have exceeded 14,000 in 
number. Being related through his mother to the rv ; .mg kings 
of Vidtiia, MV dlia, and Anga, he was in a position to gain official 
patronage for lus teaching, and is recorded to haw be n in personal 
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i-J*,!! • H 0t '; and Ajatasatru. who seem t\ 

., 1 , lu ; traditional dates for his death vferj 

M>2Tb.c., is difficult to reconcile - 

with the well-attested fact of his 
interview with Ajatasatru and 
with the Kharavela inscription. 

Professor Jacobi advocates 477 
b. c. as the approximate year of 
• the decease of Slaliavlra. 

Careeroi Buddha. Theeareer 
of Gautama, the sage of l heSakyas 
(Sakyamuni), known generally as 
Buddha or the Buddha, because 
he claimed to have attained 
supreme knowledge of things 
spiritual ( bodhi ), was very similar 
to that of Mahavlra. Gautama, 
like his rival prophet, was the son 
ot‘ a noble Sakya, the Raja of 
Kapilavastu in the Nepalese Tarai, 
a dependency of Kosala, and was 
classed by the Brahmans as a 
RsbatriyaT • The legend-Tclate 
Jn endless imaginative detail the 
story of the young prince’s disgust 
lor the luxurious life of a palace, 

Gri ?o hlS le ? olvc to effect the 
orcat Renunciation. Leaving his 
home he went to Gaya and there 
Clv ln tY' 10 ' 1 by subjecting his 
Bu w dl ^L SCV< rcsf penances, 

trpe hc made the XXvtry t$ t 
deddeTto spend the re‘t of hisTife 

“ s r“ ~»r 

live disciples joined him. 

Unit small beginning arose -im 
gnat Buddhist Sang/ia or Order 
Gautama continued his preaching 

im.ivdiiv t!m! dkd a K< eighty at Kiisinag.iru, which 

I |l- ,i s t^ U '\ itcd ln Nepalcst territory-ill the juii- non cf the 

^ *J 1( ! ^ ,afU -ak near Bhavcsar Chut. Thewcll-kn* ii 

. l.. i.tai Kasiti m the Gorakhpur District appear to he t:;• m- 

i in moit.istic establishment of Yethadipu, nbordinate m.i ibo 

cad monastery a! Kusinagara. Both ware called i-Hrmirctinr 



GALTAM 
(Sarn&th, 


V BUUDIIA. 
ifth century.) 
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s as being connected with the death of BuddhaJ 
s decease, like that of Mahavlra, cannot be deternfr 
racy. It appears that both Mahavlra and Buddha > 
porarv with kings Bimbisara and Ajatasatru, both dying 
in the reign of the latter. ^ 

Jainism and Buddhism contrasted. The close parallelism 
of the careers of the two prophets, combined with certain superficial 
resemblances between the doctrines of the sects which they 
founded, induced some of the older scholars to regard Jainism as 
a sect of Buddhism. That opinion is now recognized to be erroneous* 
The two systems, whether regarded as philosophies or religions, 1 
are essentially different. The word sects ’ as applied above to 
the Jain and Buddhist churches is correctly used, because both 
M ihavlra and Buddha may be justly regarded as having been 
[originally Hindu reformers. Neither prophet endeavoured 
directly to overthrow the caste framework of Hindu society so 
far as it had been established in their time, although both rejected 
the authority of the Vedas and opposed the practice of animal 
sacrifice. Followers of either Mahavlra or Gautama were not 
asked to give up their belief in the Hindu gods, which always 
have received veneration from both Jains and Buddhists Indra, 
Brahma, and other gods play a prominent part in Buddhist legend 
and bob of. In Ceylon even the great gods Siva and Vishnu arc 
worshipped as satellites of Buddha. The Jains of the present day 
continue, as their forefathers always did, to employ Brahmans as 
j their domestic chaplains for the performance of birth or death 
1 ceremonies, and even sometimes, it is said, for temple worship. 
Jainism has never cut itself away from its roots in Hinduism! 
Many Jains consider themselves to be Hindus, and describe their 
religion accordingly in census returns. That continuous close 
connexion between Brahmanical Hinduism and Jainism probably 
is the principal reason why the latter faith made no conquests 
outside of India. 

Buddhism developed a much more independent existence. Both 
as a phit • >phy and a religion it so adapted itsdf to the needs of 
fo;' igners that hi the course of time it nearly died out in India 
while acquiring new' life in foreign lands. The Jains give the 
laity a prominent place, while the Buddhists rely mainly on tl • ir 
organi/A d Sangha ~the Community or Order of ordained friars. 

I hat organized Order has been the main instrument of Buddhist 
missionary expansion. No avowed Buddhist in any country 
would dream of describing h:io. > If a ; a Hindu by religion. 2 Readers 


an 


1 the author's artie’ • ; Kusinagara ’ in Hastings. Encyt 7. • / ILUrion 
nd J'J.hir ;. Kasia cannot represent Kusinagara, because* th: t site was 
u - h d been deserted in th( time of the Chin e pilgrims, whereas 
hi),h!' ■ was eon .inu us at Kasia all through the Gupta pr . .<! after- 
v’nri.s. 

- for unuvowed, veiled, or crypto-Innian Buddhists see Nugcndra 
N&tfi v a c .w. he Modern Buddhistti and its Followers in Orissa (fin t pt, > . 
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iV thoroughly tlie philosophical, \ficTl, 

Triii/cnt or 1 (iivono ° f ? ainisin ai1 ^ Buddhism, the pofc^Jfcfj 

f^Mions must stnH^ 06 m tlle two systems, and the eJiuirb 
jjHUuioiis must study some or nflw.v £i,« 


%e£tfMions must tue two systems, and the church 

liovf available Onlv a f?°* otlH * r of tlle many excellent books 
Jain doctrines. xLt^l°^ ts c ? a be noted here. 


Jain doctrines. ' Jain m f n De note(1 !u ‘ re ‘ 
that man’s personality is dm? la ^ s stress u P on the doctrine 
ual natures 5 It rejects the VeTuHs !"?,^ spirit- 

soul. Jains believe that not onlv* m . tr .V lc ol the universal 
plants, minerals capable of growth, a i" wind an ' n \ al p but aIso 
souls (/fra) endowed with various degrees’ of ci'"'' flre 1 po i t ? ess 
hold that it is possible to inflict pain on a st ™ ? usness - 
or water. The belief in a supreme DeHy. the erea^or^'f“ , - 1 ' 
verse, is emphatically denied. God is defined >s he?nir ^ h | C l .i 
highest, the noblest, and the fullest manifestation of alftl f n J ’ ‘ C 
which lie latent in the soul of man From "that gtatTX 

Jainism may be said to anticipate Comte's 4 religion of human if . * 
In ethics or practical morality 4 the first principle is ahimsd 
non-hurting oi any kind of life, howsoever low may be the* sta«>o 
of its evolution The strange doctrine affirming the existence 
ot jivas m objects commonly called inanimate extends the Jam 
idea ota/afar beyond the Brahmanical or Buddhist nclions 
the reader of Indian history is sometimes perplexed by the 
apparent contradiction of principles involved when a king orders 
ne execut ,oi i of a convict, guilty perhaps only of the killing of 
irni,w ma °, win S authoritative ruling on the .-abject 

/ r? • n ? a . in tcdhgible the position taken up by Kumarnpiila, king 
V* u «j ara ^' ln tlie twelfth century, who ruthlessly inflicted the 
tim i penalty on ail persons who in any way offended a- last 
the ahimsa doctrine: 

ninr ^,^ ac •I a,na V ‘H no nothing to hurt the feelings of another u rs« i, 
ethiY - ’ ,an ' op ^ ^ nor w hl he violate the principles of Jainism. T :in > 

artisan* ^ nK ' n alt positions —for kings, warriors, traders, 

life. I. . • iio J. ■. nr ‘? ts ’ an< * indeed for men ai.d women in every walk of 
tliV ■ *’' a b duty. I>o r a , humanely as you can.” This, in brief, 

one’s dn'/es.''The 0 Hn a of . J tl '" ,ism : W-kilBng cannot interfere ; ith 
murder* r\ nc i ; +i k,n M» or th* judge, has to hang n murder . 1 he 

™thc on of a right of the muroejred. The king’s, 

Tainism as a ini- 17 c- ne K a tion « *t this negation, and is enjoined by 
Jainism us u duty, smuiarly, the .v klier’s killing on the battle-field.’ 


SSstriV with the extreme)' 


. killing 

’ learned Introduction by M. M. II. P. 

, 49 : 


, t .re tVordsworth. Prelu.l, fed. 2 . 1851 ), Book IH, p. 

( ^atural form, rock, fruit. 01 flower, 

i.vcn tlie loose tones that cover the high-wav 
I p-ive a moral life : 1 saw them feel, 
v i Jinked them to soma feeling : the great n is> 
r , av bedded in a quickening soul, and all 
T . c , mi 1 A beheld respired wit i inwar. 1 meaning. 

b 0 ^ ^bosr sentiments while lie was an undergraduate at CamLridjre. 
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|sm) Is an austere religion, demanding severe self-coni! 

'ways, and imposing many inconvenient restraints, 
theoretically condemns caste, but in practice 
THHiern Jaina is as fast bound as his Hindu brother in the iron 
fetters of caste \ 

Th< Jains are divided into two main sects, the Svetambara, or 
£ white-robedand the Digambara, or 4 sky-clad ’, that is to say 
nil do, which separated about the beginning of the second century 
a.c. Each sect has its own scriptures. A modern offshoot of the 
Svetambaras, called Sthanaka-vasI, rejects the use of idols in 
worship. 

Jains highly approve of suicide by slow starvation. The practice, 
abhorred by Buddhists, seems to outsiders inconsistent with the 
ahiniHd doctrine, but Jain philosophy has an explanation, which 
will be found expounded in Mrs. Stevenson's book. 

The teaching' of Buddha. Gautama Buddha, like Mahavira 
and almost all prophets in his country, took over from the common 
stock of Indian ideas the theories of rebirth and karma , accepted 
generally by Indian thinkers as truths needing no proof. The 
karma doctrine means tbai the merits and demerits of a being 
in past existences determine his condition in the present, life. 
Buddha lu*ld that to be bom is an evil, that the highest good is 
deliverance from rebirth, that good karma will effect such dtliyer- 
anc . and that the acquisition of good karma require s a strictly 
moral life. His disciples w?re admonished to aim at purity in 
deed, word, and thought ; observing ten commandments, namely, 
r not to I:h.\ steal, or commit adultery ; not to lie, invent evil reports 
about other people, indulge in fault-finding or profane language ; 
to abstain from covetousness and hatred, and to avoid ignorance. 
Special stress was laid on the virtues of truthfulness, reverence 
to superiors, and respect for animal life. 

He held that mm should follow wiiat he called the 4 Noble 
Eightfold Path ’, practising right belief, right thought, right 
speech, right action, right means of livelihood, right exertion, 
right remembrance, and right meditation. That; path w r as also 

scribed as the Middie Path, lying midway between sensuality 
and asceticism. Men and women of the laity could at vain much 
su < > . s in travelling the way of holiness, but full satisfaction could 
be obtained only by joining t he Sangha or Order of ordained monks, 
or rather friars. Women were permitted to become nuns but nuns 
never occupied an important place in Buddhism. The Sangha 
of monks developed into a highly organizr 1. wealthy, and powerfe 
Iraternity. vmich became the efficient instrument for the wide 
diffusion 1 Buddhism in Asia. 

Popular Buddhism. Buddha o:.n hardly be id to have 
lutein jed to found a new relig < n. lie taught an abst i < < doctrine 
( i 1 r ■: ‘.physics, which he used chiefly as the rational basis of his 
practical ? oral code, fie wa unwilling to discuss questions 
concerning [i nature of God v>r the soul, the infinity of Mu; uni¬ 
verse* and oO forth, h Iding that such discussions arc unprofitable. 
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fo r in:illy denying the existence of Alnvo-l-ii,- /-.jti 

vS^T»£fV 23 SnSi 1 £S 

in CM Hindu gods or with f-miilin I , ntelt< ' re .'' ltl! (, ic current, beliefs 

lit, popular Cafeterri a,uI ’ ils a 
differed much from the austere reli. id 1 al . *‘“ st tlm es has always 
Burma, where everybody ’worship* * “ °f ,c book > Modem 
accepting without question the ortlfodV.v « N m 01 s I ,,rits > v.-hile 
offers the best illustration of ti e °. f lh ? m onks, 

now. The c,,„ g e P„ t f nic ®LSSiJfSL«S& 3 ? fifcISSSS 
Transformation of Buddhism Th„ ^ 

inspired in his disciples such mlem'nfflw pcrs ', n of B «<Mba 

very soon after his death 1« regarded fZ devoti ™ that 
ban a man. By the beginning ofBmChrlst^ g s °metliing more 
he had become a cod to whom hr,b4,an era, if not earlier, 

primitive Buddhism which Sowtfthe n ” ,|?ht b ° offere<k The 

times as tlie Hina-vana or iesser lne was k,KHV ‘ «“ later 

modified religion which reco<mirenth^ 10 ) 0 01 : Mvation, while the 
lodged Buddha as the S-ivmnr'nf * 16 \ n - U ? ” 1 P ra yer and acknoiv- 

yana, or the Great-r Vehicle. >/* mankmd was called die Malia- 

philosophv niuch K 1 vs?!!!hhJ 1 ^ , i \ dd l llsm was a dry. highly moralized 
schools of Greece and ^ Practical opera, ion the Suie 

approached closely to Christian i„«. ! ater . emotional Buddhism 
not in name. In another HiwJn! doctrines in substance, although 
able from Hinduism motion it became almost indistinguish- 

Brahmaniea] HiniUiTf,!^ 1 '' m,lst he clearly understood that 
... hout Vhn IC<1 t0 ‘ ^' St Bnd t0 claim innui 
Buddhism can be (•urriTM, 1 ^ a p cs '- 14 ,na -V "ell be don) !- .: it 
religion i n India ;; i \ v {' c ‘ scribed as having boon the prevailing 
period*, to be found ; n n,. eat an y time. The phrase Buddhist 
a Buddhist n 0 r a Jain'iVV-* * s false and misleading. Xei: nor 

1 } ther Buddhism or Tq! C - ric>t ever exis< -d. From time to time 
an unusually J a rm !iorDnIHl m 0, * ta faed exceptional success and 
on<‘ kingdom, or anoth,.,. U ? e n ^herents in the population of 
Brahmanioal Hinduism \\i- J K ‘tther heresy ever superseded 
about 11,000 disomies \i ‘Uiavira, ns lias been mentioned, had 
India's millions. Sii'levon* 1 t c * e( ^* mere drop in the ocean of 
liis following, am at u'nV^n Patronage largely extended 

certain kingdoms, in th,.* f S ’ a . , 1 n ^ sn . ) became tlie state religion r»f 
by certain kings, who ( .i rr nSe , * lat it was udop; d ami . ncoura»; 1 
Instances of ldnr^ cdiamdni* tt Ibem many of their subjects, 

probably continued to be inolwi? cr , 0 ' ll , aro munero’.-. Buduhism 
and the neighbouring ,°f l *?*’ C ‘" ntini 'lt" 

1. 1 C loilunc ot Buddiusnfx was made b : . Asoka, nut eve > hr now- 
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to force all his subjects to enter the Buddhist! ^ 

1 insisted on certain rules of conduct concerning, 
matters being observed by everybody in accord?! ^ 

,,.... Jic orders of government, he did not interfere with anybody s 
faith Akbar pursued the same policy in the sixteenth century. 
Even in Asoka’s age it is likely that the majority of the people 
in many, if not in most, provinces followed the guidance of the 
Brahmans. The relative proportions of orthodox Hindus and 
Buduhist dissenters varied enormously according to locality- 
Many details on the subject can be extracted from the narratives 
of the Chinese pilgrims in the fifth and seventh centuries after 
Christ, and there can be no doubt that similar relations between 
the various Indian sects or religions must have existed in earlier 


times. , 

The Hinduism of the Brahmans did not remain unchanged. 
The attacks delivered by Maluwlra, Buddha, and other less 
celebrated prophets on the elaborate ritual and bloody sacrifices 
favoured by the Brahmans of the sixth century me. resulted, 
not only in'the development of Jainism and Buddhism as distinct 
sects or religions, but in profound modification in the ideas of those 
Hindus who still proiessed obedience to the Vedas and to 
Brahman gurus. The ahiwsd principle of non-injury to animal life 
gained many adherents, so that the more shocking elements in 
the old Hindu ritual tended to fall into disrepute. The change of 
feeling, as already noted, can be traced in many passages of the 
Mahahharutn. Bloody sacrifices still retain the approval of 
considerable sections of the population, but the general tendency 
during the last two thousand years has been to discredit them. 
The movement of sentiment on the subject continues to this day, 
and may be observed on a large scale in the peninsula. The 
slaughter of victims in appalling numbers is still practised in the 
Telugu country. For instance , at Eliore in the Kistna (Krishna) 
Dist rict, a thousand victims may be slain on one day at a certain 
festival, so that the blond flows down from the place of sacrifice 
4 jr. a regular flood ’. But in the Tamil country ' there is a wide¬ 
spread idea that animal sacrifices are distasteful to good and 
respectable deities ’, with th result that such inferings are going 
out of fashion. 1 The reader will not fail to take note of the proof 
that two thousand years are not nearly enough for the completion 
oi a single chance in religious sentiment throughout India. Perhaps 
the zeal of ardent reformers may be chilled by the thought. 

Brahmanical cults. The reaction against the atheistic 
tendency of both Jainism and Buddhism on the one hand and 
against the formalism of a religion » ritual on the other resulted 
hi the evolution among Brahmanical Hindus of the religion of 
bUdlUi or lively loving faith in a personal, fatherly God. Although 
it is impossible to fix dates, Bhandarkar lias shown that such 
devotion to the 1 vity under the name of Vasudevu may be traced 


l 


1 VVhi Uiead, Tin: Village Gods oj Southern India (1910), pp. GO, 94. 
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i, ^ unini s time, whatever that was 1 OthcV^KfeSs 
immediate^ t wora , hi P of Vasudeva in ieJHL 


"WBawsjS " r ” s ““ y L, “ ins 

of Mathura and Delhi Vasudeva *? , the "f^hbourh od 

identified with Vishnu, whose cult w » , Krisl , ,1 ?“\ oth be.ame 
neously the cults of Siva and other forms of th vrF £ ,story - Simultu • 
especially in the south. It is impossible*t<» D trae W fn ed t vel ? p<Hl ’ 
religious evolution in a general Idstorv hni 1 j? f t - he deta,Is of 
remember that much v as hinneninr";r.Jm , / 1 .-■ , ls „ un Portant, to 
Hinduism while Buddhism and JidnUnfti 1 lG ° f Brahmanical 
started on their more eonsnieousadIf™ t WCre be ‘ 1 ?? funded and 
The • Nine Nandas°? The d v PilRtin liefti 4-1, ' _ i t 


A . rpi . -'JULOlUf. 

which are thebestauthoritv l lsts of tlle older Purftpas, 

dynasty comprised ten l inox n f l l ^i ec J{ state> that the Saisunaga, 
Nandivardhana and Malianandin Th** 1C ast two were named 
covered eighty-throe years Th f 0, ? Ils a *e said to have 

4 New ’ NSnrfas, nameK- Ivinl f( J H ° Wed h >* the ‘ Nine ’ or 

whose rule altogether is^said tr?i and lds ci -^d sons, 

that the histo^^has «r! aS ^^ a C( ntur > - ^ 

logy cannot be ri 1 t Tho fn r/* 111 &0I . ne wa >’ an d that tlie ch mo¬ 
rn the Puranas sundry Ju n ^Tn 1 }- U h lhe Xandas a * rec..rdccl 
shasa drama. DerhanR oif r Buddhist books, the Mudra Zak- 
and bv the Y.'re<V wrif ° SCfl JI \ tlle fourth or lifi h century a. o. 
respects, but it is ccrL'ffn^faf dis crepant i i‘ many 

Chandragupjfca Maury with ^ lh< \ kln j? deposed and slain by 
Chanakya, alias Kantiiv./ 1 ^ a,d of ^ ,s Braliman minister 
was of low caste tint ‘^ a ° F ^ ^hnugupta, was a Nando, that he 
and Kshatrivas andth if i was a l . eret,c hostile to the Brahnnns 
hv ic was a rich, powerful sovereign, believed 

i armv of on non on n non r. 


by flic Greeks Gi'eonl rn/'* ' Vas a tich > Powerful si 

2.000 chariots, and m **" , U " !,y of 20,000 lior.se, 200,000 . 

attempts have bcen'/im 1 ,°. r .'**^0 elephants. Many unsuccessful 
and to evolve a rp'Km ',11 harmonize the conflicting traditions 
pretend to solve the nu/yi 1 sc lcme of chronology. I cannot 
m the twelfth centurvnf 7 but l vo,,id suggest that the existence 
or ' without Nandu ' n ‘ . rm of the Vikrama era called A-nanda 
— ’ ■’ .. clue. It 


t‘| • possibly give the 

Hindi poet Chand used the 


proved that the „ lllQ1 118 ... . , _ 

computation, leaving out . aad use< ^ the A-nanda mod ; t. 

the dynasty of the W 1 0 ■ \ v (i " { 01 ( ll! ‘ ’•«>) years belonging 1 

unholy persons unworthv • r w , l . ndas . who were eonsid ••red lobe 
That fact suggests that , . , 1IU ' us ‘°n in orthodox Hindu annals, 
begun 01 years before N ynasty of thp x ''ie N'andas m. v nave 
.%t f ;; c thc “^cession of Chandraguptt 
Most probably the seventh eentun 
good authority might be r ted 
s For th n interorrtnfm 


in my pinit 


dnurya, 
for which 


Kor th 
Nandas, so 


in . ‘rprctation of Navanandah 
•/. L. O. !{- . Soc. iv. 91-5. 
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place about 322 r.. c. If that hypothesis should 

* . . • r> i t _ 4-lin \ inP \ 11 flt.1 S 



place aiioui o^w i..v ... ^ j t . vmuiot 

Jfe beginning of the dynasty of the Nine Nandas 
«d in about 113 b. c. The last two Saisunaga kings oi 
! lists namely, Nandi-v ardhana and W a ha-ri an dm ,m ust dc 
P honed also as Nandas. Their names seem to indicate tins and 
the KVU-avela inscription shows that the former was considered 
a Narnia. The Narnia king dethroned by Chandragupta Mamy 
was certainly a heretic in Hindu eyes, because the concluding 
• verse of Kautib’a’s Arlhasuslra states that ‘this SOslra (scrip ■« ) 

' /ias b'-eu made by him who from intolerance (of misrule) quicK 
rescued the Iriptires (Idstram) and the science of weapons (sasftwO 
and the earth which had passed to the Nanda king.’ The necessary 
inference seems to be that the hated Nanda king was either a ^ 
or a Buddhist, whom orthodox writers did not cart to ackno ^ 
ledge as a lawful sovereign. The supposition that the last N 
was a follower of either Mahavira or Gautama is confirmed J 
fact that one form of the local tradition attributed to ham the 
erection of the Punch Paliari at Patna, a group of ancient stupas 
which might be either Jain or Buddhist. 1 . . .. T ,. 

Invasion of Alexander the Great. Hie invasion of 1,15 ‘ . 

Alexander the Great of Macedon in 320 b.c., which occurred durin„ 
the rule of the Nandas in Magadha and is mot- interesting than ar^ 
other episode of early Indian history to most European readers, 

made s, little impression on the minds of tlie rnhab. ai^s of 

count'’' that no distinct reference to it is to be to.mci in an> 
branch of ancient Indian literature. Our detailed knowledge of 
i s proceedings is derived solely from (.reek authors.- The name 
of sikandar or Alexander is often on the lips of the people in the 
Pan bib but it is doubtful how far genuine tradition of the 
Macedonian invader survives in that country. Spurious traditions 
; ant t0 be generated from confused recollections ol the investiga¬ 
tions and talk of modern archaeologists. There is also reason to 
, t i, a t the popular memory sometimes confounds Sikandar 

a Macedon with his namesakes, the Lodi Sultan of Delhi (1489- 
-,171 and the image-breaking Sultan of Kashmir (1394-1420). A 
cenuine tradition of Philip’s son undouhl- dlv lias been preserved 
,,, t!,e families of no less than eight chieftains in the neighbourhood 
of the Indus and Oxus. all of whom claim the honour of descent 


• ii me inaus itim w.v.. - v .^4. 

fn>m Alexander. The claims maybe well founded to some extent, 


UieTX me uaium ,HU» nvu V .....v . 

because the historians record that Kleopliis, Queen of tlu Assakenoi, 
The rendering of the Arlhasastro text is that:ol: Shiim:, Hastri The text 


of 1 ;,c Khiravela inscription was settled in 1917 by R. »• Bani-rji and 
K i*. Jn\ :i v,- 1 as l'ar as possible (,/. 11. O. lies. Soc vol. m). Klmrav.-la s 
h - :u .li ■ vear l«i or 1C4 of the era ot * Rais Muriya , mil. Chandni- 
• iipt ' which hirian about 322 u. c.,ands .--a’ out 157 or 158 n. c. A Nanda 
'■na i robahlv Nandivardhana, had made a canal about dbO : -e hetorc 
the fifth vear of Kharnvela (111.5 n. C.), and o in about l'i.» n c. i «'i 
the i’-wna stupas see Beal, item*!*, ii. 94. Some people rseriued them 

to Asoka. . ,, r<~ , i- 

- Archaeological evidence, chiefly numisuu tic. corroborates ine orecu 

historians in certain details. 
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was for,n"r,.!r™ s “Vv *■» \ 

jWdouia,, soldier ooSws kV'lS^ 1835 <*•- — 

their ancestors. ^ behind by the conqueror 

ft««lssaTr r n ™ ; ™ *« «.«south 

the proposed conquests >v a , L i" f" about the scene of 
India had never been violated hv , Sp0S ?. L The sacred soil of 
nor had the country been visited / 1 ^ f ar er European inv"der 
so far as is known. Wild tales eon by . trave| Er S from the wes?’ 
beyond the Indus were c n.atvels to be seen 

Campaign in the hilk r, the s,iccess <>f each operation 
?l?n , in subdu »ng the fierce trilJs 1 ? el ‘f t,1e remainder of the 

h Tbf£££^ b - shG: that 

Fers'ian on 32(5 B - c - at the beginning of 

Attack rf ' "’ by « brfdtn of hontff l ^ ied as the frontier ,'*}« 
and flourS^.^.arivoni ed to TniT f Und or Ohind above 
between the if ? ,fy • the capita? „A ka ? I i® or Taxila, ‘a great 
Ambhi w*i, 1 ill * s «n<I the Ifv,L? f ru ^r of ioc region 

palitics vveW VUS i at foud with the ^ ( J helum) river. 

Jiis oSifil tT G( 1 - the Evader amf h,efK of princi- 

1 taK riu ' rich present* \2L d Reived lii ,n hospitably at 
bis ^ener, iiq .»!! r , ec * *?y tile Indian kin# were 
£ l ]m x fi ? >. uest - J t is worthy 
rl ’ 3,000 
e sheen. 


requited tenfold bv 

« f note that the M.p'n* , - - 

f« tiS’&Sg'W, '"."VI cam, 

, ohicai,,, b ' S " 1 “ 

lfV29 


or 


.... vinriiams lop u. 10,000 

disposed aC VSr 1 ^ ( V- r Mirs or Uadakhshan 

TrW • ; and (6-S) the chiefs",.rn*^ Darvvr,z > Kulfib, Sl.ighiian. 

Traich mto Bokhans, , o,,,] ( l , f,fj lural , <«i'git, mid Iskardo (i-iurni - 

’ JS,ij > vol. iii, p,,. l8(i-))0). 
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ALEXANDER THE GREAT 



15 f\ d f lnc ' d eritally ,s good evidence that in sIL 

n W rC S ,V n wlilln S 10 fntten cattle for slauj 
/leedjng °f honoured gueBts, j i; Vedic fashion. 

-r.ilied with water^weff adantefW "*/I’L-asunt valley, amply 
highroad from Central Asia to the interiorfence, and lying on the 
suited for the site of a great citv Til f 1 India was admirably 
at a period so remote that whin 0CCU; '^ 1011 ot the site began 
under skilled guidance sh ill ho f, S- excavations now in progress 
to find traces of the * dvanced w W 

The brilliantly successful oD^^nTe Ur , ba ? settlement in India. 
General of Archaeology have is vet hawiwf^ b , y , tlle Dir ectol'- 
in the southern part of the ruin^ of S C ? the Blr mound 

city where Alexander halted ’■ The ,„w ’ ' represents the 

or rather series of successive cani laic elnftl ? S ?f le an <-‘ient capital, 
to north, cover a s ace of atK ti!i adUa,ly 8lliftcd from * outl 
Abdfd and several other vd,^ W** at Hasan 

'*srrss.* 

Road and the NortiofVestern 1 Hair 

In the time of Alexander the 
Punjab was divided among a kme 
number of small states Taxibi 
Jcmg the capital onlv of the tract 
ictweenthe indus and the Hydas- 




Coins of Taxi la. 


_ ^ ur* age 01 s’xioen to e mpiete 

a university town. v ,! lcdl nia y bo properly described as 

reputation, but all arts a Y ;du . a * school there enjoyed a special 
most eminent proi<\ssors K * SCIon ces could be studied under the 

•M to Tlle oJTcrinK of a.Odd 

feature in tl.e m u , u S a B e of S'S eSi 


The remark rrf< , 


to 1017. 
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fiar Rustems, which struck the Greek observers as si 
5 iial The practices described are so startling iliac 
gopiote the exact words of Strabo, who copied Aristobc 
[tanion of Alexander, and an author deserving of the luliest 
credit. , 

k Tie makes mention of some strange and unusual customs which 
Those w r ho arc unable from poverty to bestow* their daughters in marria- 
exnose them for sale in the market-place in the flower of their age, a crovvu 
being assembled by sound of the [conch] shells and drums, which are also 
used°for sounding' the war-note. When any person steps forward, nr 
the back of the girl as far as the shoulders is uncovered for his examinatioi 
and then the parts in front, and if she pleases him and allows herse 
the same time to be persuaded, they cohabit on such terms as may 
agreed upon. The dead are thrown out to be devoured by vultures. A 
custom of having many wives prevails here and is common among ot! t. 
races, lie savs that he had heard from some persons of wives burnin^ 
themselves aloe / with their deceased husbands and doing so glad y; anc 
that those won.cn who refused to burn themselves were held in disgrace. 
The same tilings have been stated by other writers.’ 1 

The marriage market obviously suggests comparison with the 
similar institution in the territory of Babylon, fully described witn 
approval by Herodotus (1. 19b), who observes that the sales took 
place once a year in every village. He heard that the Venetians 
of Illyria had a like custom. The casting out of the dead to be 
devoured by vultures was a practice of the Zoroastrian Iranians, 
and also of the Tibetans. The definite proof of the usage of wiuow- 
brrning or suttee at such an early certain date is interesting. 
Among the Kathaioi of the eastern Panjab also ‘ the custom 

.V , .t • -i_i j i -..rOU hncnnnflo ’ 


prevailed that widows should be burned with their husbands 
The scanty evidence as to Taxilan institutions taken as a whole 


The scanty evidence as to laxiiuu mauumuna 
suggests that the civilization of the people was compounded of 
various elements, Babylonian, Iranian, Scythian, and Vedie. 
Suttee probably was a Scythian rite introduced from Central Asia. 

Religion and civilization. When the fact is remembered 
thi.l in later times the Punjab came to be regarded as an unholy, 
non-Aryan country, it is worthy of note that the Jntakas represent 
Taxila as the seat of study of the three Vedas and all the other 
branches of Hindu learning The population of the Pan.iab in 
Alex ider’s time probably included many divers races. Strabo 
(Book XV. chap, i, secs. 61, G3~8) gives an interesting account of 
the Brahman ascetics of Taxila, chiefly derived from the works 
of Arist >i)Oulos and Onesikritos. It is clear that the Brahmanu al 
religion was firmly established, notwithstanding the survival of 
strange customs, and in all likelihood the c '-existence of Zoroastrian 
or Magian fire-worship and other foreign cults. It manifest 
that a high degree of material civilization had l>< oi attained 
and tnat all the arts and crafts incident to the life cl a wealthy. 


i St-abo, Book XV, chap, i, see. 02 : timid. McCrimllc in indent India 
v described in Classical Literature (Coast able. 190i), y>. 09. In sec. 
Strabo observes that Taxila w*as governed by * good law s . 
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:! oily were familiar. The notices recorded by Aiex\iH 
permit no doubt that, in the fourth century n c the liis 
;m civilization was already n i™„ n „I nn '■ tllc 
matcrinl bearing upon disenci? 1 !? one ‘ J . lclr statements 
•eduction of writi.igdmd the ehrnno| C ° nCe ^ n ^ thc dutc of 
Advance against Poros Alexande” l°fF 0f n Vedlc hterature. 
a pleasant rest at hospitable Taxiln -w ’ f j Cr il 0 ' v,a S ll 's army 
Poros, or Piiru. the king of thT countrv’T'' castwa l rd ’ to attack 
(Jililam) and Akesincs (Chinfib) S the Hydaspes 

to defy the invader. The Greeks |S J Self , stron g enough 
the high stature of the men in the PmAaif m,I , cl1 "“pressed by 
• in the art of war they were far superior’'to >, t» aCk ?^ wIed S ed tha * 
which Asia was at that time inhabited > The resi !Z nation . s b - v 
of Poros consequently was not to he desp sed a ® T 0sltlon 
ricnoed m„c„ 



tv'a“V«frior fo-oe the i«^i nnln8 ol ' Jul y- in ‘w» Hood and guarded 
be opposite ban! ’ h 0 T f c f would not face tfie elephants on 
t.v.. . UJnk After a delav of ...... . * .i,..i 


the 

by a super m 

tlie opposite bank C VYULU(1 n °t lace v..v, . . 

m stealing a pass . ^ a delay °f several we*- -:: he succeeded 
miles above his camn «haip bend in the rive some sixtrm 
venien* island. The hn«tu gett, r*& across with the help of a von- 
kythe v illaces Sir\ . In ,i ® nrn ^es met in the Karri Plain marked 
Battle of the ? a,;ra, ‘ . 

dO,000 infantrv, four tl Prm Y of Poros, consisting of 

and two hundred inishtv ™J °; lvalr y. three hundred chariots, 
fiffht.. nnrl .. . 7, . * Ul > war clcnhftr^c ...i .. . . 


ties didVoi exo"ed T a priso ? ei -.... 

victory was the consunimoteV 1 * , ’ , ,le .P'hmt. y cause of the Grct.. 
general in the history of ti, 1 ..exunder, the greatest 

feet in height fo , hi p.i , ° rld ' a giant six and r h..!f 

he was takerT“ad received nine wounds before 
captive’s proud m Vest that h wtor ' 1 wh J* Wffiinghr responded to hi: 

m hiorjee rtf n V C r irit iri f r bt be treated ;is a king. :cmvd 
1 U dll,ancc of the In ‘ lia ” monarch by prudent genero iu. 
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phants on which Poros had relied proved unmanfl_ 

ttle and did more harm to their friends than to thei^lj 
hers in the chariots were not a match for the mounted 
bowmen of Alexander; and the slippery 
state of the ground hindered the Indian 
infantry from making full use of their 
formidable bows, which they were ac¬ 
customed to draw after resting one end 
upon the earth, and pressing it with 
the left foot. The Indian infantry 
man also carried a heavy two-liand’ed 
sword slung from the left shoulder, a 
buckler of undressed ox-hide, and 
sometimes javelins in place of a bow*. 

Advance to the Hyphasis. In due 
course Alexander advanced eastwards, 
regardless of the rain, defeated the 
Gla usai or Glaukanikoi, crossed both 
the Akesines (Chinab) and the Hy- 
draotes or Ravi, stormed Sangala, the 
stronghold of the Kathaioi, and threat¬ 
ened the Kshudrakas (Oxydrakai), 
who dwelt on the farther bank of the 
Ravi. Tiie king then advanced as far 
as the Hyphasis or Bias, here lie was 
stopped by his soldiers, who refused 
firmly to plunge farther into unknown 
lands occupied by formidable king- 
Greek advance were marked by the 



Ancient Indian Arms. 1 


doms. The limits of the 
erection of twelve altars of cut ston on the northern bank of the 
Bia . at a {joint where it flowt from cast to west between Indaura 
in the Kangra and Mirthal in the Gurdaspur District, close to the 
foot of the hills. The cutting back of the northern bank, which 
has extended for about live miles, has swept away all traces of 
the massive buildings. 2 

Retreat and river voyage. Alexander, intensely disappointed, 
vvas forced to return nlong the way by which he had come. lie 
appointed Poros to act as his viceroy over seven nations which 
shaud the territory between the Hyphasis and Ilydaspes, while 
he himself made preparations fo re'xCcu t i ng the astonishingly 
bold projV (; of taking his army down the course of the Panjab 
m e: ; to the sea. A fleet, numbering perhaps two thousand 
v < s.> Is oi all sizes, had been built by hi.- officers on the upper waters 
vf the Ilydaspes, Wien all was ready in October, 32 G n. c., the 


1 0) Dagger; (2) sword, lmn< 
4), (5) cavaliv shields; (0) pike 
hand : (8). (9) axes ; (10) trident ; 


from houlder ; (3) infantry shield ”, 
t javelin; (7) vajra, carried in king’s 
i. J) elephant goad. 
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| began, the ships being escorted by an army of ll 
eirehing along the banks. The extensive changes i 

S ! nt !’ - •nentiSned 



jS nkSi i !?\T d 'jrough the Sibi emmti v. now fn the 
armed with clubs' who subnritte^a^V^T^pwld* “sev*”* a " d 

file to their dwellings gnd cast themselves with +i • se ^ 

children into the flames-an early ar 1 ,nn. /; *?“? " lv, s aud 

practice of janhar bo often recorded in lns . t . ance of the 

The most formidable opposfttonto rv^. an . t,nM f- 
offered by a confederacy of t\\o at .- i 0 * le k invaders was 

(Oxydrakai), and other tribes dwi llinlf^s^ °S’ ^^’’drakas 

The"confederate forces Ku! “ g alo , n « 4 * c Rflvi ••-l ttas. 
well-equipped infantry lo Oon ' ( numbered 80.000 >r 110,000 
should have sufficed to Z’!!!,, a h' an 1 700 or 800 chariots, 
superior generalship of Alex.un rWn ,an ai , m - v - but. the 


superior generalship 0 f 41 cxnndor oc , T ian avmy - but the 


Wealth of the Maavns er h'h . befe i 1 tbeir allies - 
of the Mahivas and Hun- nil,• r P ,es cnts offered by the envoys 
and the advanced state* < s , 1Il -^ ICatl ’ ! ! . e "'calth of l tie community 
comprised 1030 /or $* ,r mateii:! > civilisation. The gifts 
horsed ehariots - ( .firin' to anotl,er account 500 ) to.,,- 
cloth; W0 tolentsof^whn? blerS: a ? 1C!llt Tmntity of cotton 
skins of crocodiles (• v m - ! " m ?. ’ Probably meaning steel : the 
shell • and some la.m r y lai8e , hzards ') 5 a quantity of tortoise 
some tame hons and tigers of extraordinary size. 


mouths of 1 he Indus ti, a - v lllc . * le iumself advanced to t! 
which they now oceum- * n r ln ^ P osi{ ion very different f-om th; i 

a gulf of the sea an.I o' n ’e arm rf u l H y * the R,mn of c !, b "' a > 
Most ol the existing .1- -It •, Y r *\ (,f the Innas emptied itself into d 
Early in October^ 823 B ? 8 b ,? n “nee A Kinder*.':, e 


Early in October 325V 7 * Ti ca ,orme<l MnK A xandcr’sth e 
months on the .•nvaVdo.v’n 11,'' • mder ’ having -pent about tv 
of the mod. 1 , K' ir ^, bi 11 1 ,lvers ’ t,le neig ibi nrhoo.l 

“« ► *o-A. «m SCfiflpgft Sft;, ■»). 
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Habb river forming the boundary between 
and started to march for Persia through 
country. The troops suffered terribly from 
lich destroyed multitudes of the camp followers, but m 
February the r- mnant of the soldiers emerged in Kar mania, 
having got into touch with the fleet which had started late in 
October and sailed round the coast under Admiral Nearchos. 
The story of the adventures of both Alexander and Nearchos is 
of surpassing interest, but unfortunately far too long for insertion* 

Its interest depends on the 
details. In May, 324 B. c., 
Alexander arrived safely at 
Susa in Persia. His Indian 
expedition had lasted just 
three years. He died at 
Babylon, near the modern 
Baghdad, in June, 323 b. c*, 

in the thirty-thirdyearof his 
jtjage. 4 Into thirteen years 
lie had compressed the ener¬ 
gies of many lifetimes.’ 

Disappearance of Greek 
authority. Alexander un¬ 
doubtedly had intended to 
annex permanently the In¬ 
dian j>rovinces in the basin 
of the Indus and to include 
them in his vast empire ex¬ 
tending across Asia into 
Greece. The arrangements 
which he made to carry out 
his intention were suitable 
and adequate, but his pre¬ 
mature death rendered his 
plans fruitless. When the 
st cond partition of the empire was effected at Triparadeisos in 321 b. c., 
Antipater appointed Poros and Ambhi as a matter of form to the 
charge of the Indus valley and the Panjab. The conditions, how¬ 
ever, did not permit them to fulfil their commission, and by 317 
at latest all trace of Macedonian authority in India had vanished. 

Effect on India of the invasion. Although the direct effects 
of Alexander's expedition or India appear to have been small, 
iiis proceedings had an appreciable influence on the history of the 
country. They broke down the wall of separation between west 
and east, and opened up four distinct lines of communication, 
thre« by land and one by sea. The land routes which he proved 
to be practicable wore those through Kabul, Ihc Mullo Pass in 
JJaldchistan, and Gedrosia. Nearchos demonstrated that the 

> £.//./., ed. 4(1923), i-. 100. 
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a WS® r °“f>d the coast of Makran offered few <Ji 1*8 

information had been Sr 
'XTTirrJ^Xrn Asia ensured from' the fi e r< £° rma V°- n of Grw 'k kingdoms 

AiUid^as between India and X T ° c ST, ta,n a: »°" nt of exchange 

Graeco-Bactrian monarchy in the ndddl 1 i^ fdablishmcnt of the 
brought about the •mmi . \ • 0 dJe of the third century n.c 
by Greek kings. The ’ llelieniitic^nfl 1 ° f Certai ? lndian districts 
IS most plainly manifested n the GandlTrlV^ l ndinn art ’ which 
the early centuries of the Christian rr , f SCul , ptures dating from 
spicuously in other directions " Th.r U y traced ,oss con- 
that Buddhist teaching was ‘consider, hn?°° d J C < US ? a to believe 
with the Greek god,. aSd thatThe me of J Sn, m0d,f,ud by contact 
an essential element in the BuddhfJ^.u ,ages 111 Particular as 
example.* Whatever UHleJisS r* V d,,c Greek 

can be detected were 11 nt 111 Ind ian civilization 

invasion. The Greek influence n«l 0nsequence s of Alexander’s 
polity and the structure of society 1 re-tr trated Indian 

remained substantially unchanged and g ° n the easte basis 
Indians showed no disposition to learntf V< i n ,n niltl tary science 
sharp sword of Alexander The H? the lessons taught bv the 
on m the old way, trusting to the r?f °l Hind Pretexted to go. 
ported ay enormous hosts rf inf 1 elephants and chariots, sup- 
{mastered the shock tactics of M 1 f ^ nfantr >'- They never 
'repeated by Babur in the sixtce.d h er 8 cavalr y. which were 
Indian influence on Euro tie On'ii'^ '*, ltb equaI success, 
learned something from Indian™ thc other hand, the West 
tions opened uj) by \ievmdi*r\a 01 1 lse ^ llence of the communier- 
the facts is so scanty and ‘r a mA? dve " t,,re - °»- knowledge of 
any positive assertions u ith eontn !lFy 1 l at lb is (ii! iicult to make 
the influence of Buddliist idea enC /h ’•‘ t jt is saft to say that 
traced in the Gn<.-Mc lonns r f rt . Ch . r,stian doctrine may be 
The notions of Indian old .llLi Ch «stianity, if not - Isewhcre. 
tl'e Roii);*,, empire flowed ,i lr P1 'Y and religion which filtered into 
The information about i ‘ r" gh V “mnels "I>encd by Alexander, 
uador ids hi eJligent dii< .f* ! a c ?Neeted by Alexander’s officers 
tho dosing yours of * lie fi< t ^ 1 ^V e,ved no material additions until 
! rent the vcdl ^feKad^ , Ce7 when V ^<> d * Gam. 

ar 7 Europe from Xurii'-. d 50 lon fc h Mden India from Kuropc 
t0 ^ a ^ ^°urth cab+1,_ .... 


the two provinces actuallv w *f, . ln tlle ^jal) and Sird, 
states were numerous m/i h * lted Alexander, lhe i :uo . 
the Hydaspes and IhelivniA ^pend. nt, Tire country between 
, „ * K alone was occupied b ,-vcn 

1 Hervev (Sams , r . • . 


»»> finds a ^ 

Greek survival uko id 


en 

Greek art 
There re 
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Rations or tribes. Some of the states, like Taxila 
Poros, were ruled by Rajas. Others, like the terrijoj ^ 

,, rtv^4irdavas and Kshudrakas (Malloi and Oxvdrakai), were 
governed as republics, apparently by aristocratic oligarchies. 
The Kshudrakas, who sent a hundred and fifty (.1 their nwt 
eminent men to negotiate terms, pleaded their special attachment 
to freedom and self-government from the most ancient times. 
Unfortunately the nature of the government in the numerous 
republican states of ancient India is imperfectly recorded. The 
existence of such states is noticed in the Arthasastra, and their cha¬ 
racteristics are the subject of a special section of the Mahdbhdrata- 

The statement made by Megasthenes twenty years or so after 
Alexander’s invasion that 118 distinct nations or tribes were 
said to exist in the whole of India proves that the large number 
of distinct governments in the Panjab and Sind was in no way 
exceptional. Such states were engaged in unceasing wars among 
themselves, with endless changes of rank and frontiers. Alexander 
profited by the dissensions of the Panjab Rajas, and the Arthasastra 
frankly lays down the principles : 

‘Whoever i superior in power shall wage war. Whoever is rising in power 
may break the agreement of peace. 

The king who is situated anywhere on the circumference of the com 
. t ueror’s territory is termed the enemy.’ 


Such maxims, German in theirunscrupulousness, could not but result 
in chronic warfare. The treatise quoted is in my opinion a faithful 
mirror of Indian political conditions in the (lays of Alexander. The 
administrative system described in it will be noticed more con¬ 
veniently in connexion with tin* account of the Maurya government. 

Extensive commerce. The numerous details recorded both 
by the Greek's and by Kaulilya prove beyond doubt that the 
Indians of the fourth century n.c. were advanced in material 
civilization. Tiat they conducted extensive commerce internal 
and foreign, ana were amply supplied with the luxuries of life. 
Incidental observations show that the countries of the extreme 
south were veil known in the north, and that active intercourse 
for business purposes bound together all parts of India. A few 
details will establish the accuracy of that proposition. 

We learn that the best elephants came from the eastern realms : 
Anga (Bhngalpur and Mungir). Kuling.i (Orissa), and Karusa 
(>hftbabad) being specially named. The worst animals came from 
Sn liras!d.ra ( Kathiawar), and Panchajana (probably the Punch 
Mahals in Gujarat). Those of medium quality were obtained 
along the Das fin river of Bundelkhanu and farther west. 

Kautilya was of opinion that the commerce with the south was 


1 Jdnti Part'd, 107; transcribed and truncated by K. P. Jayaswnl, 
4 Republics in the Mahdbhdratu ' (./. /I. O. ‘ vol. 1 (1015), p. 178). 
The subject has Ixcn discussed with much learning and el considerable 
length bv K C. Majumdu? in Corpora! r Lift in Anricrt hu/ia, chap, in? 
Calcutta1018. 
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import a nee than that with the north, because tluVow 
PWcommodities came from the peninsula, while the iiorihJrm 
^supphed only blankets, skins, and horses. Cold, diamonds 

nT n V and conc1 .' 8he,,s are spoclftecl as products of 
I n J rumraparni river in Tinneveliy, I lie Punch ;, 

country of Madura, and Ceylon are named. We hear of textile 
twin? v B ? na ^ s ' Madura, the Konkan, and even from China. 

ommcrce by land and sea with foreign countries was regulated 
by mam ord.nances and passports were required bv all persons 
entering or leaving India. 1 The coinage was of a primitive eharactci 
The coins most commonly used were of the kind called ‘mmol/ 
marked because their surface is stamped with separate mart 



diver am fouiHl'uii'o! 1 ^ punches. Such coin.- in bus 

rare. The greater nm Udia. Specimens in coppei occur, but ar 
metal cut out of a strip' ' < lL“ re . rou S hl y. square or oblon 
cast coins of eark ocular pieces are scarce. 

Religion. C’pWmL ... f. coln ^ no n in some localities. 


sc 
are 
hits of 

Roughly 

Religion, Certain \,?.Tf« COminon * n SOIT1P localities, 
have bet !i discus in ttcrs incoming the historv of religions 
miscellaneoa obsei vitio..«°, n af X10n . wit " T « xila - A ,v ' other 
speeiilcally mentioned inei?’. ll ?} be out of Place. The duties 
which term nut' n r . • 1 lude Zeus Ombrios—the ruin-god—- 

Herakles worshipped t . " l th n, e d denotc Indri! : ,ile Indian 

identified with Erihlinc/*' i vn< , urasonas of Mathura, who ma\ he 
The dated references to th’? h £- r .% lara,! '« : and the river Ganges.* 
the Ganges are north noting. KrisllI,a ( ' ult »nd the veneration of 

They occupied^!."'t own thl> ‘ m-Y as s, ' f '' ,rc nml full >' 

Was ail fi'ir.ih, ,',, the Malava terrdorv. which probably 

rl r , proprietary grant, and m uVvwhere tl.ev w« 

5 sSbo Sk B XV 'I' C,li ? pS - *. H-ok VII. cliHj". >2. 

Strabo, Book \V, chap, i, sees. St. (it); Arrian. Mika, chap. 8. 
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icillors of the Rajas. In Sind they used their inf! 
nee* the local chiefs to resist the invader, and paid with 
<*br their advice. 1 , . 

intus Curtius notes the cult of trees, and asserts that violation 
of sacred trees was a capital offence. Brahmans are said to have 
been accustomed to eat flesh, but not that of animals which 
assist nan in his labours. That remark seems to imply the sacred- 
ncss of horned cattle in the eyes of Brahmans, although other 
people might still eat beef. 

TENTATIVE CHRONOLOGY OF THE SAISUNAGA AND NANDA 
DYNASTIES 


Serial 

No. 


1 


o 

3 

4 


0 


7 

8 

9 

10 


11 

12 



King, as in 
Matsya Pur ana 

Probable 
dale of ac¬ 
cession B.C. 

Saisunagas. 


Sisunaga 

642 \ 

i 

Kakavarna 
Kshemadharman 
Kshemajit or 
Kshatraujas 
Bimbis&ra or 

1 


Srcnika 

582 


Ajatasatru or 



1 Kunika 

j 554 


■ Darsaka 

527 


1 Udfisin or Udaya 

503 2 


Nandi vnrdhana 

470 ? > 

1 Mah&nandin 

I 

j 

The Nine Nandas. 

l 

M bapadmaand 

! 413 


! 8 .tons, 2 genera- 

(91 year 

> be- 

l tions 

, fore Chan- 


dragupta) 

Maury as. 


Chandra gu pin 

| 322 (? 325) 


Iiemarks. 


Originally Raja of Kasi or 
Benares. 

No events recorded ; GO years 
allowed for four reigns. 


Built New Riijagriha ; con¬ 
quered Anga; contemporary 
with Mahilvlra and Buddha ; 
reputed to be a Jain. 

Built fort of Pataliputra ; de¬ 
feated rulers of Vuisali and 
Kosaia ; death of Buddha; 
death of MalnTvIrn. 

Mentioned in Smpna-V&savd' 
dalta of Bhfis.i. 

Built city of Kusumapura on t lie 
Ganges near Pataliputra on the 
Sun, 

Few events recorded : may be 
considered to b< Xandas. ns 
indicated by the names. (Kha- 
ravela inscription.) 

T ow caste heretics, hostile to 
Brahmans and Ivdiatriya^ ; 

1 destroyed by Chandra guptn and 

• ICautiiya. 

. 

1 Date approximately correct. 


1 Arrian, Anab .. Book VI, chap . 7', 17. 

For an alternative date • K. P. JayftOwahs article on the Suiaunaka 
statues in J. B. O. Me ;. Sol. V. (1919), pp. 88 100. 
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' raturn Arrival a * the Hyphasis ; erection of altars ; forced 

the 
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Persian Gulf. ’ started on voyage along the coast to 
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'vhen not convincinu * ? are useful :nd suggestive, even 
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HINDU INDIA FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE 
MAURYA DYNASTY IN 322 B. C. TO 
THE SEVENTH CENTURY A.C. 

CHAPTER 1 

Chandrugjpfa Maurya, thr first historical emperor of India, and l» s 
institutions ; Bindusiira. 

From darkness to light. The advent of the Maurya dynasty 
marks the passage from darkne ss to light for the historian. Chrono 
logy suddenly becomes definite, almost precise; a huge empire 
springs into existence, unifying the innumerable fragments ot 
distracted India ; the kings, who may be described with justice 
as enmerors. are men of renown, outstanding personalities whose 
qu i]ities can be discerned, albeit dimly through the mists < f time: 
gigantic world-wide religious movements are initiated ot which 
the c-ii'e. ts are still felt; and the affairs of secluded Hind are 
brought i! •» close touch with tin se of the outer world. 

Tim manners of the court, the constitution of tlie government, 
' lie methods of administration, the principles of law, and the course 
of commerce under the Maurya sovereigns for nearly a hundred 
years in the fourth and third, centuries B. c. are known to us in 
the twentieth century a. c. far more intimately than are the doing# 
and institutions of any other Indian monarch until the days of 
Akbar, the contemporary of Queen Elizabeth. 

Authorities for the Maurya age. We are indebted for this 
extraordinary wealth of knowledge concerning i ruction of the 
remote past mainly to three sources, namely, the treatise on 
tatceralT composed by Chandragupta Maurya ; able minister, 
the Brahman variously known as Vishmigupta. Kautilya 
(Kautalya), or Chanakya : the testimony of the Greeks who 
visited India cither with Alexander or a generation later : a id the 
imperishable records of Asoka inscribed on rocks and pillars. 
Indian tradition recorded in various forms, combined with critical 
Judy of the monuments which have defied the ravenous tooth 
of time-, enables the historian to fill in the utline of his picture 
v. j certain additional details. When all arts in fori u hou 
have been e xhausted the result is a pictm of asteuis >ii ennt- 
plH< !.« The external political faeix although on record to 
a considerable extent, are known fa lc^s perfectly than the 
particulars of the internal government and adminisi rat .on. 

Tne revolution in Magadka. The exact v .. of My events 
wh : . it led to the overthrow of the Nand;. - and the eshibi'^umcnt 
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>yal seat is not fully ascertained. 

revolution in Mngudha arc dcpraill 
lolitical drama entitled the * Sigrietr-ftM 


73 


daurvas in their roy. 

•d incidents of the 
ti/ m the ancient pt_ 

jisa {Jljt(lr(2-zli&l:.</nisa) : written, perhaps, in tlu* fifth 
r ur ^ ei S . i^ l *t it would be obviously unsafe to rely 
lor a matter-of-fact historical narrative on a work of imarination 
composed sonic seven centuries after the events dramatized. 
I lie information gleaned from other authorities i> scanty, and in 
some respect 1 '' discrepant. It appears, however, to be certain that 
(handra 01 Gin ndragupta, who when cjuite young had met 
Alexander in 326 or 325 b.c., was a scion of the Narnia stock 
According to some accounts he was a soTrrrfTfte last Nanda ki 
by a low-born woman, but probably was a kinsman of the resp. 
table Early Nandas. Acting under the guidance of his astute 
Brahman preceptor, Yishnugupta, better known by his patronymic 
Chanakya, or his surname Kautilya or Kautalva, Chandragup i, 
who had been exiled from Magadha, attacked the Macedonian 
oinccrs in command of the garrisons in the Indus basin after 
Alexanders death, and destroyed them, with the aid of the northern 
nations. About the same time the youthful adventurer and liis 
wily counsellor effected a revolution at Pataliputra (Patna), the 
captud of the Magadhan monarchy, and exterminated the Xand 
.* 1 l 1 X «Js nut clear whether the Magadhan revolution preceded 
,i Showed the attack on the Macedonian garrisons, However 
iar. may have been, Chandragupta undoubtedly succeeded to the 
„ ! )ne * ‘ataliputra, secured his position against :111 enemies, 
nf>ro t Sta i 1S ,C< a !b£ an tie empire. He is the first strict y historical 
n w , can properly described as emperor of India. 

3‘>3 > , 0gy ’ Alexander having died at Babylon in June, 

.y ’ c " * le news of his passing must have reached the Panjab 
‘ ,on ! 1 or two lalcr. It may be assumed with safety tin. the 
^ jupa*gn against the foreign garrisons began in the following 
cl season of 323 to 322. and we cannot be far wrong if we date 
landr ;(r U pt a > s accession in 322 u.c. The Magadhan i evolution 
Tf > * mvc occupied at least a year from beginning to ud. 
p 4)S ^.. } Wi( l been completed before Alexander’s death, which is 
I'ieV '' change of dynasty might he antedated to 325 b.c. 
i s . n j, f* 4 nte certainly lies between 325 and 320 inclusive, which 
War K nt ^ precise for most purposes, 
an j le j peace with Seleukos. Alexander m t having loll 

amom* ? a l ,a blc of wieldir his sceptre, Lis dominions' 1 •. livided 
by generals. The supreme power in Asia was disputed 

reeo' • i ^ (J . I J 0s and Seleukos. After a long stru Jc the hitter 
h ie, pi ? a ^ylon in 312, and assumed the .- yle of king sis ycn,s 
5 known in history as Seleukos Nikator, the Goniueror, 


, T ‘Xl ■ s ‘ ^lle*d King of Syria, but would be mo ural «\ de¬ 

ed as the Kii»L-.»f Wc-tcrn Asia. ITojjjng to recover Alex .nder’s 


Mdayahclu, son of luv king of the maun.;.ins, .says : 

Nine months huv«* o‘< r us fuiascil mikv that sad dnv 


My father perished. 


(Mudrf-JMkshuji , Act i\.) 
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rovinces, he crossed the Indus to attack the re 1 ^ 
Sovereign, Chandragupta Maurya. The invader i 
probably somewhere in the Panjab, and compelled 
yond the frontier. The terms of peace involved the 
cession by Seleukos to Chandragupta of the provinces of the 
Paropani. adai Aria, and Aracliosia, the capitals of which were 
respectively Kabul, Herat, and Kandahar, and also Gcdrosia, the 
modern Baloehbslan. The Indian king gave in exchange a com¬ 
paratively small equivalent in the shape of live hundred elephants, 
which Seleukos needed for the wars with his western enemies. 
A matrimonial alliance also was arranged, which may be inter¬ 
preted as meaning that a daughter of Seleukos was married to 
Chandragupta. 

Megasthcnes. The peace so concluded between Syria and 
India remained inviolate, and Seleukos, in or about the year 
302 b.c.. sent as his envoy to the court of Pataliputra an officer 
named Megasthenes, who had served in Arachosia (Kandahar) 
The ambassador employed his leisure in compiling an excellent 

• account of the geography, products, and institutions of India, 
which continued to be the principal authority on the subject 
until modern times. Unfortunately his book is no longer extant 
a: a whole, but a great part of it has been preserved in the form 
of extracts made by other authors. Megasthenes is a thoroughly 
trustworthy witness concerning matters which came under his 
own observation. Ilis work has been sometimes discredited 
unfairly because he permitted himself to embellish his text by the 
insertion of certain incredible marvels on hearsay testimony. 

Chandragupta’3 empire. Little more than what has been 
staled is known concerning the political events of Chn niragupta’s 
reign, which lasted for twenty-four years. 1 tis don ebons certainly 

• included the country now called Afghanistan, th ancient Ariana, 
as far as the Hindu Kush range . the Panjab : tin territories now 
known as the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. Bihar. and the 
peninsula of Kathiawar in the far west. Probably they Iso 
cm .prised Bengal. It is safe to affirm that Ohm; fragupta, when his 
reign terminated about 298 me., was master c all India north of 
the Narbada, as well as of Afghanistan. At present there is no 
good evi'i nee that his conquests extended into the Deccan, blit 
ff I s possible that he may have carried !■... victorious arms across 
the Narbada. Late traditions in Mysore go so far as to sscrl the 
extension of the Nanda dominion to that country. 

Chm.. ( Iragupta's severity. The Roman hi orian Justin, 
who affirms that Chandragupta was the author » India’s lit- rtv 
lu r Alexander’s death, adds thecomrm ut that ‘when he hnd ga : nea 
« be victory and ascended the throne, lie transformed nominal lib* rly 
b • .Liven inasmuch as he oppressed with scrv <ude the jX'O’ptc 
vvj»um lie lard j seuud from foreign rule ’. 

The known facts concerning his dministration pr«»vc Hud h 
was a st< rn despot, who li\ed in daily fear of his life and. -.-n forced 
strict order by a highly organized autocracy supported by punish- 
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. s )§* ruthless severity. All tradition agrees that Ihl 

^t:yt # e/ was steered with exceptional ability by nis Tralim 
Mm, whose writings show that his statecraft was not ha mptl 
Mg^..™? ral scruples. The (late or manner of the minister’s 
disappearance trout the scene is not recorded. According to the 
contused traditions collected in_ the seventeenth century bv the 
Xibetan author Inranath, Chunakya continued to guide the 
counsels ol t handragupla s successor, Bindusam. The statement 
may be well founded. 1 

,. The fate of Chandragupta. The only direct evidence throwing 
oght on the manner m which tiic eventful reign of Chandraminta 
Maury a came to an end is that of Jain tradition. The Jains uhvavs 
treat the great emperor as having been a Jain like Biinbisiira 
and no adequate reason seems to exist for discrediting their belief’ 
he Jam religion undoubtedly was extremely influential in Magadha 
during the time ol the later Saisunagas, the Nandas and the 
Mauryas. lhc fact that Chandragupta won the throne by the 
euit.ivanec ol a learned Brahman is not inconsistent i'h the 
mCnV 1 Jamism was the royal faith. Jains habituajiv 
eitid ni Brah,nans lor ih P lr domestic ceremonies, and in the drama 
th-Trdni*Jf a T ; a i m , asf ' ctle , ls mentioned as being a special friend of 

new sovercm? U :ShaSa ’ Wh ° Served flrst the Xan,la anfl then the 

miHW? !i he that Chandragupta was or became a Jain is ad- 
• low ci IC tradition that be abdicated and committed suicide In 
credible nV° n th 5 approved Jain manner becomes readily 
Bhifir.Vri ke s ;? iV fe to the effect, that when the Jain saint 
l * u 1m , P ro, bcted a famine in northern India widen would 
saint L iT V f ycars * and the prophecy began to be fulfilled, the 
favmi i i ' v j Ve thousand Jains to the south in search of more 
/k *55, lant *s. T ing Chandragupta abdicated and accompanied 
wh itr> t^ rar * s, i Mdl ° maf h* their way to Sravana Bclgolu (• the 
cv- ’nino!. 111 V:, Ilk ^ 111 Mysore, where BhiulrabiOm soon died. The 
si irvv./i i,? 1 . y^dragupta, having survived him for twelve ywirs, 
of the bui llT .' death. The tradition is supported by llm names 
century a (> Sruvana Belgola, inscriptions from the seventh 

The evidence o ms t, and a literary work of the tenth century, 
consideration r mno * be describe d as conclusive, but after much 
by tradition. r*‘ i “*■ I,s P°sed to accept the main facts ns affirmed 
and inexnerienr*#*#? 114 \ cc ’ ‘ ain that Chandragupta w: - quite young 
322 n. c., lie must I • W 1 1° ascended the throne in or about 
twenty-four venr i ' + VC ' I 1 llr *der fifty when his reign terminated 
of his dis; micaran.^ ^ Ui i ab dication is an adequate explanation 
i war i . \ n at slK *b an early ago. Similar venuneiat.on ¬ 
to 4 Shookul lVrr ;t,( \ St0r v > 1 ' iat he 4 wicked minister * n pcntc. end rotircJ 
he died ( i. n 5 a * -* rotic h. n the banks of the Nerbudda’. where 

- 00 o ka ^L a .- lpt ? \ s to have accompanied ChflnakvA (As: /?«., 

’ n' ,i VCrS10 !l of th0 st ory is said to be based on .i-o Puruna. 
/I ! 1 -7? k . ie * on alJ cged t; i.iUioii. related by Wilford s Pundit. See 

husmaia, l. 00 h. 
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, * dignity are on record, and the twelve years’ 
^iiLCi^dible. In short, the Jain tradition holds the field, rmm lo 
' nniative account exists. 

JgjLHg* Bindusara. Chandragupta was succeeded by his son 
Bindusara, whose title Amitraghata, ‘ slayer of enemies’, suggests 
a martial career. Unfortunately nothing definite is recorded 
concerning him except a trivial anecdote showing that he main¬ 
tained friendly correspondence with Antiochos Soter, whose 
ambassador, Deimachos, replaced Megastlienes. An envoy named 
Dionysios sent bv Ptolemy Philadelphos of Egypt (‘285-247 b. c.) 
to the court of Pataliputra must have presented his credentials 
to either Bindusara or his son Asoka. A tradition reco ded by 
Taraiuith represents Bindusara as having conquered the country 
between the eastern and the western seas. The tradition is proba¬ 
bly founded on fact, because the immense extent of Asoka’s empire 
is known, and he himself made no conquests except that of Kalinga. 
Asoka’s dominion in the peninsula extended over the northern 
districts of Mysore, and it seems almost certain that the conquest 
of the Deccan was effected by Bindusara. 

Maurya organization. The narrative oi political events 
will now be interrupted to permit of a survey of the institutions 
«• f 1 he Maurya. empire according to the authorities above mentioned. 
Most of the arrangements adopted by Chandragupta remained 
in force during the reigns of his son and grandson. The modifica¬ 
tions introduced by Asoka will be noticed in due course. The 
reader should understand that the Nanda kingdom of Ma-adha 
was strong, rich, extensive, protected by a numerous army, and 
no doubt administered on the system described in the 1 rtJtusaslra. 
The enlargement of the kingdom into an empire did not necessarily 
involve r; dioal changes in the administrative machinery, although 
it ren table to credit Chandragupta and his prime minister 
with effecting improvements and increasing the efficiency of the 
mechanism of government. The Maurya state was organized 
elabqi at ely with a full supply of departments and carefully 
graded oflii:aals with well-.defined duties. The accounts leave on 
m mind tf impression that it was much better organ: rd than 
viogul < -injure under Akbar, as describe ] in Abu-1 FazTs 
S o V 1*. 1 k ... b °fhcials, except certain judicial functionaries, 
all lank-d as military officers. Even the mi. rlings in the. imperial 
ki.ehen v cro rated nd paid as foot soldier . Tim i uik of the army 
* as composed of ii regular contingent s supplied by either subordf 
aa e ruling chiefs or by high officials with territorial'jtirisdictmn. acid 
, 1 • uiding arm was quite small. The Mauryas, on the contrary. 

lMd ar civil administration and maintained a huge standing 

ltn,l - v h-'i'd (urectly by the Crown—an instrument of power infinitely 
mor 5 ’ 1 mient than Akbar’s militia, which failed miserably when 
coni routed with small Bortu goose forces, whereas the Maurya 
wu more than a match for Seleukos. The control of flu .Maurya 
c< nt. al government over distant po.vmccs and ...ubordinate 
oflieial:-; app< rs to hav' ocen far more stringent than that .ercised 
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«nr' ,, °’ri M, . n<>t possess the terril>1<> secret service of nil 

Bindusara is shadowy, and absolutely noth/ng dffinite ifeown 
about Ins acts, he must have been a competent ruler H,„. “ U 
could not have reigned for a quarter of a SldtSmS f 
lusson Asoka the gigantic empire created by and inherited from hi - 
father Chandragupta, probably enlarged b/addit ons n the soutt 
Patahputra, the capital. Pataliputra, Chandraguota’s can - 
al was a great and noble citv extending alone tKnrtw 
bank of the Son for about nine miles, with a depth of less than I w/ 
miles. Much ot the area is now covered bv l'vm ri, i 

sue TtooF ne ]? hL, ;. nlriu " villages. 

putr i fnr d thn+ C GanSes ’ an, l evidently became merged in l’aiali- 
X ;.‘° the two names are often used as svnonvm* The Maurv r 

Son whh Ihe 'if by i'*e'junction of tie 

writers of texGbooks nnd ' P ? s,t, ° n recommended by tne 
Indians h ■ t u ?l , r frequently adopted by the ancient 
strategical *11- n A i Ioderu Patna no longer enjoys the 
at tho^eantonmcni of :v S predecessor, the confluence being now 
The old river bed i m !l P°re, about twelve miles above Patna- 
mav stiil be traced 'o'V* ''a t u anc ' ent embankments or quays 
Palisade of which f ' vas defendcd by a massive timber 
't’he gates were xivtv r n ImU j S i baVlT been mund at several places, 
umber The lvili 0ud 1 lC towe ” s five hundred and seven M 
the Shn dC was Protected by a deep moat filled v. ith 


number, 
^ater from 


7 K0rv ’lotj , ; t the sit* C1 ruDs served m sotf'ig fur the edifices, 
designed in imitation or n}’' 1 i° rt bolici Lhat the buildings w <tc 
A c ‘^ordina to a Greek m i l ^ hln P ali ’ ce at I’crscpolis. 1 
palaces of JSusa and it 1 le abode of Chandrnguotu excelled 
reason to doubt the truth < l\ ltana ]l1 splendour, an,] there no 
tamed and served with haw . • C s tau*ment. '.he c ..irt a s mai - 
ing six feet across art aid 'Mentation. Gold vessels measu - 
appeared in public wasrith hiu v 1>een used. The king, when lu 
mounted *9p an elepl tit with « " in a .£ ok,en P aTl K i*' in ox 

in line muslin i-inhr i, v \ 1 trappings, lie w-clothed 

embrrndered with purple and gold. The luxuries 


-iMi. Iiep. A. S. 1 . 1 . 
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i ts of Asia, including China, were at his disposal. 

(Zitious precincts oi* the palace the sovereign relied for pj 
hieily on Iiis Amazonian bodyguard of armed women, i 
iered lucky that when he got up in the morning he should 
ll be received by his female archers. The harem or women’s quarters 
were on an extensive scale and carefully guarded. No commodities 
1 were allowed to pass in or out except* under seal. 

Royal amusements. Although the early Brahman writers 
repeatedly condemned hunting as a grave form of vice, and solemnly 
debated whether it or gambling should be considered the worse, 
the ancient kings indulged freely in the pleasures of the chase. 
Large game preserves were enclosed for the exclusive royal use, 
and the slightest interference with the sport of kings entailed 
, instant capital punishment. The tradition of the sanctity of 
Lie imperial hunting-ground long survived. Jahangir in the 
seventeenth century did not hesitate to kill or mutilate some 
unlucky men who had accidentally spoiled his shot at a blue bull* 
In England the Norman kings were equally tenacious of their 
sporting privileges. Asoka kept up the practice of hunting for 
many years, but abandoned it, as will ~be narrated presently* 
when lie adopted Buddhist ideas. Chandragupta, who s till followed 
the chase when Megasthenes was at his court late in his reidi, is 
alleged to have been a Jain. It is not easy to understand how a 
Jain even a king, could possibly hunt at a?iy time. It may be 
that bandragupta was a Brahmanical worshipper of Siva, or 
possibly, as Dr. Spooner thinks, a Magian, for the greater part of 
his reign, and that he was not; converted to Jainism by Bhadrabalm 
until almost the end. 1 Gladiatorial coinbats, such as even Akbar 
enjoyed watching, and the fights b tween animals, which may still 
be witnessed in the Native States, were included in the list of royal 
amusement . The races run with chariots, to each of which 
a mixed team of hordes and oxen was harnessed, with horses in 
the centre and an ox at each side, were a curious kind of diversion. 
Such races are not to be seen nowadays in India, so iui ; 5 know, 

although good trotting oxen arc still to be found. The course 
measured about 0,000 yards and the races were made tna subject 
of keen betting. 2 

Courtesan attendants. Accomplished courtesans of the 
(Jancuig-girl class enjoyed a privileged position at court, an evil 


Arthristislja (Book II, chap. 4) prescribes that in the centre of the 
cawi!!. city shrii.es should be provided for At arajita, Apiatihuta, Jayantn, 
\aijayania, Mvu, Yuisravana (i.e. Kuvera), and the A.svins. The first 
four are Jain deities. 

Dr. ( anaraswamy informs me that “hi i-rac : ng' D a ‘ veiv common 
pad!mo m C eylon, and creates immense e\eit< me-i{, 'iJ.c units no har- 
ncryr to the light cars called “ hackeries ' In 1679, when Dr l«Tye, was 
ill in favour. Hed rib* them in his t 
ail 1 , f eh ion : r i he Coa< ie<; . . . Thi ' for Jon me .ii. . rt ^otn'-ihing 
stioi.ger than thpse for the Mercl e.u to ri 1 • ah-.at tin ■ .t y »»r m take 
the Air on : win*. I* with their nimble Oxen '• r will, wh a i liev meet in 
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i'!Ml CO,ll ! nuod bv n,osl - Indian princes up to recent pi 
J n **“>“ «***. l« the present dav. ' Surh wotc 

2 ****•? makers - Tl "-r 

garlands. They held tte' roval ^mbrelu Z\ P e rl }* m % dr ^> : 
and attended the sovereign when lie wii - s ‘ lf Vr? nd ^^• de . I l 1 :>ltcller ' 
riding in a litter or eharfot They wcTc subfect to st^t ^'lr . 
coiurol and those who practised their profession paid licence 'fees 
to the treasury. Slindar customs at Viiavan-i-wr in ttJ .V 1 
recorded in the sixteenth century. The secret sorvfc!™? the 

t0 raakc u “ - taNMgeSS 

Iranian mfluence. Up to the time of Alexander’s invasion 
the Indus was regarded as the traditional frontier of the Per Jan 
empire, although at that date the Great Kim* does not seem tJ 
have actually asserted his authority over theI dhS satraov 
conquered in the time of Darius tire son of Hvstasoes Thh 

CT mt Y ° f thc 1>an -> ab 10 territory which was a Persian province 
iora century or more, and the constant although unrecorded inte£ 

O^SdhSTl • AV ? CXiStcd bct ^theAehW^ 

instil L f kln S doi " s > cannot have failed to make Persian 
£ SS art ° the people of Hind. At a somewhat later 
indicated hvViJ uance °/ stron f Per sian influence upon India is 
pn va, . cnce of «»c KharoshthT script, a variety 
tinned use ’-f, th ^ P«*vmoes near the frontier ; b> the long con- 
inso'riation« . 1 ? e ! slun 1 tllIc of Satrap ; by the form of the Asok . 
which li'innA and b >' the architecture. Sonic small particulars 
time of J?, be rcct,r<k(l arc sufficient to show that in the 

hraciiee w M ; !U , r J' : ’ vmperor the court was affected by Irani..;; 
Phvsi-.;.,„ c , “ -thasdstra rule that the king, when consulting 

* :orpfl r, rrt i UlU US0( ‘tics, should be seated 4 in the room where the 
c ms been kept’ seems to be an indication that Magian 


monv on vo, ‘^uiis me l ersmn uai wasiinu ccre- 

is basi'd upij. ‘ J" 11 s hirtpday, as described b\ Herodotus. and 
e-spv ul primitive rul or taboo. 1 Researches 

the Helds 
Olyi 

se<;. a ; but these 


ad primitive rul 

fluids, run rncts 

^lynipiak Prize : vhi'!.h SP. n * cn d the Garland as mud* ns for an 
i( '' ' : hut these rii.i <- >n |! s !*, 'version To see n ( mo , as ■ s ,v 


and betting coU^Set^T 1 • • . , th - • . 

fo: h r stevsLsM. $2^32* 

artii' in finite r * Kni>< - s - On Buil-races in India see \\ . Crooke s 

artic. in tolk-Lo)t\ col. xxviii, pp in fj 

1 Frazer, The (Men Bough, 3rd c d. vol. ii, pp. *233 ff. 
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Dgress promise to reveal the existence of Magian inn 
religions and other institutions to a degree P rev V- 
cd, but I abstain from the discussion of doubtful 
Tine facts so far as disclosed suggest that the influence was 
Mngian rather than Zoroastrian in the strict sense. The undoubted 
close relationship between Vedic religion and that of Iran must, 
be borne in mind. Legendary accounts of the early connexion 
of Persia with India may be read in Firfshta and other authors. 
Whatever may be the fate of the various hypotheses debated 
by scholars, there can be no doubt that ancient India was largely 
indebted to Iranian ideas and practices. 1 

Autocracy. The normal government of an Indian kingdom 
appears to have been always untempered autocracy or despotism* 2 
Tiie royal will was not controlled by any law, and the customary 
respect shown to Brahmans was an ineffective check upon a sove¬ 
reign resolved to have his own way. According to the Arthastistra 
a Brahman convicted of ordinary heinous crime, murder included, 
was exempt from torture, and should be either banished or sentenced 
to the mines for life. But the author expressly authorizes the 
execution by drowning of a Brahman guilty of high treason, 
whereas other traitors were to be burnt alive. A strong, tyrannous 
man like Cliandragupta would not have allowed himself to be 
ban pored by nice regard for Brahman privileges. The sovereign 
was m ' bound to consult anybody, but in practice the most self- 
willed despot is obliged to depend largely upon his ministers. 
4 Sovereignty is possible only with assistance. \ single wheel can 
never move. Hence he [the king] shall employ ministers and hear 
their opinion.’ 3 The Maury a monarch, accord ir ;• to the ruling 
of Chili iky a, was not constrained to limit hi, Privy Council 
to any partieu 1 ir number of ministers. The Council should 4 consist 
of as many members as the needs of his dominion quire \ Tin* 
sovereign was recommended to be content with tin advice of not 
more than four ministers on any given matter. In any case the 
decision rested with him alone. Akbar in the sixteenth century, 
although it is unlikely that he had ever heard of Chanakya or 
his treaties acted on the principles laid down in that work so fa* 
a. bis r< Iations with his ministers were concerned. 

The onlj real check. The only real check upon the arbitrary 
royal authority was the ever-present fear of revolution and assassina 
tion. A king who tiampled < n custom and overstrained his power 
was apt to ome to an untimely end. Cliandragupta, who had 
won the. throne by rebellion and the extermination of his prede- 


1 The Ionic Jandialn temple in the Sir Ivap section t.f Taxila appears 
f » have been a lire-tempt (,/. \ /[. S.. iii. 77 ; Ann. Rep. A. ,v. Judin, 
191J-18, p. ;>5, pi. x> si\', b). It dates from ah ut he beginning of the 
Chris Jan era. 

J i lie u . i\ fer-s only to monarchical governments; and not f othc tribal 
republics oligarchies, such :is those of the MLlavas, Kslur akus, Lieh- 
chhnvL, unci Yamlheyas. 

3 Arthasdslra, Book I, chap. 7. 
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imily, naturally led an uneasy life, and was * oblig<V^_ 
precautions against conspiracies. lie dared 
risk either ol‘ sleeping in the day-time or ot upyiug the 
sairiii-bedroom two nights in succession. A king of Burma at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century is recorded to have taken 
similar precautions. The dramatist .already cited, who tells the 
traditional story of the revolution which overthrow’ the Nandas, 
gives a vivid account of the varied expedients by which the 
adherents of the old dynasty sought to destroy the young u urper, 
and how all failed, so that the disappointed ex-minister exclaims : 
Tis ever thus.—Fortune in ali befriends 
The cruel Chandragupta. When I send 
A messenger of certain death to slay him, 

She wields the instrument against his rival, 

Who should have spoiled him of one-half his kingdom ; 

And arms, and drug'-, and stratagems are turned 
In his behalf against my friends and servants ; 
wSo that whatever 1 plot against his power 
Serves but to yield him unexpected profit. 

The usurper’s powerful military force, which will be now described, 
secured him in possession of his dangerous throne. 

The normal Indian army v An Indian army, in accordance 
'vith immemorial tradition, comprised four 4 arms’—namely ele¬ 
phants. chariots, cavalry, and infantry. The war-elephants were 
regarded as the most important because 

l*he victory of Kings depends mainly upon elephants; for elephants, 
Kfiag of large bodily frame.. arc able not only to destroy the arrayed army 
an enemy, his fortifications, and encampments, but also to undertake 
vorks that are dangerous to life*. 

high value thin set upon elephants, justified by the condit: ns 
and experience of purely Indian warfare, was discredited wm ii 
Y hold European gt neral like Alexander confounded the traditional 
Indian tactics by novel methods of attack. 

* hariots, which had been in use in Kigvedic times, played an 
important part in ancient Indian warfare for main centuries. 
Ii is not known wit it cert a iuty when or v. hv they went out of lashiou. 
The Chinese pilgrim, Iliuen Tsang, writing in the middle of the 
,WA+ ' ' when giving a general description ' ■ 


<\enth eentmv, when giving a general description id India, 
. * Kl t. tin army was composed of the four divisions or 4 arms 

< ' ' * ' mentioned, and reniY ks that officers used to ride in chanol . 

Tho\v is imposed ol Foot, Horse, Chariot, and Elephant soldiers, 

krllh a Khalit is cove, a wit!l , . at -of-mail. and his tusks are. provided 
with sharp barbs O' him rides lie Commandrr-in-Chief. who has a 
sold’ r oil each side to manage u,o elephant the chariot in which an 
officer sits is drawn by four horses. hilst infantry guard it on both Sides. 1 
AppmentU at that time chariot^ were used b\ olheers o d\ . 

The same author, when describing the army organized by his 


1 Watters, On Yuan Chwahn, vol i, p. lTl. The t run da 
( Records , i. S >) dihers i materially and appears t be ei oneou: 
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. Harsha of Kanauj, credits that powerful 
originally 5,000 elephants, 20,000 cavalry, and 
r some years lie is said to have increased his war elephants 
, and his cavalry to 100,000. 1 No mention of chariots 
made. It i . legitimate to infer that the lise of chariots was 
obsolescent in the pilgrim’s time, and did not survive the seventh 

century. I do not know of any 
subsequent mention of their em¬ 
ployment in warfare. 

The Rajput horsemen in later 
ages were renowned Tor their 
courage and the undisciplined 
fury of their charges. The only 
authentic record we possess of 
action by cavalry in ancient times 
in the Greek narratives of the 
battle of the Hydaspes. The 
mounted t roops of Poros on that 
occasion did their best, but could 
not resist effectively the Mace¬ 
donian cavalry. The Indians were 
almost all destroyed. It was cus¬ 
tomary in India to employ enor¬ 
mous hosts of fool soldiers, but 
the line between s idiersand fol¬ 
lowers not being strictly drawn, 
the military value of 1 lie infantry 
often was very small, 
r, ne r , , a y r ^ a arm Y- Hiandragupta maintained the traditional 
,Ur " rV arinv - His military organization does not betrav any 
f^c-k ideas. The force at the command of the last Xanda 
being estimated at 80,000 horse, 200,000 foot, 
m °- 000 elephants. The Maurva raised 

a'';, ' t .' ,f 1,11 :, dantry i„ 000,000, and of the elephants to 
J * !' . . s vairy is said to liave mustered onlv 80,000. The 

a. >c ns chariots is not recorded. Asswniog’M t lie main- 

ri‘"" ' ed nt’k-a "\? hc time , of llis predecessor, that .toll chariot: 
f ot meu :i ’" : - lla; cac)l elephant carried at least 

»l i. lores must have amounted to not less than 

expressly 
ate. 
ising 
all 


Four-horsed chariot of 


whose 
According to tli 


forev must 
Artiiasttstr . 


mve been far inferior in numbe rs 
an Indian army was organized I 


• summarizes f , passage. onkMing clef nils. Real (i. 2’3) 

ri v viv< 2,000 . being Ilur*h i*s ori^. i:?l cavalry forc« . Tulieg 

ok trly is r ight in staling 20,000 as the number. 
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on men, companies of a hundred, and battalio 
each. Chandragupta probably followed the 
The author of the treatise, who contemplated India as 
led in the normal manner into a multitude of small 
st;b es, does not describe the con¬ 
stitution of the empire which he 
did so much to establish. lie 
therefore treats the Itaja as the 
Commander-in-Chiefofthe army, 
and betrays no knowledge of any 
professional head-quarters or¬ 
ganization. But Megasthencs in¬ 
forms us that Chandragupta’s 
host was controlled and adminis¬ 
tered under the direction of a War 
Office elaborately constituted. 

A commission of thirty members 
' v as divided into six Boards {pan- 
each with five members, 

'hid severally charged with the 
administration of the following 
hepartments, namely: Board 
^9*1 (in con junction with the ad 


miral ). Admiralty: Board No.II, 
transport; Commissariat, and 
y r, »y Service; Board No. Ill, In- 
hoitrv : Board No. IV, Cavalry ; 
i> Uarf ] V, War-chariots; and 

°^<i \ 1, Elephants. 

,° sintilar organisation is re- 
corded elsewhere, and the credit 
t devising such efficient nrnchi- 
must be divided between 
hindraguptuand his exception¬ 
ally able minister. 

Equipment. Tin equipment 
, thi ■. my was cff< ;tiv< 
adequate. \ fightim 
eiiTried at U - L tlirr 
besides Lhi diiv< 
usualh were 

two-horsed on. „ IW> ,, re iu u , 
lighting men m additi^ to 


elephant 
* a rollers 
l - V he chariots 
(our-liorsed, but 
a i alts 

men m addition 


BOYS ARMED SOT.UIERS. 

Each chariot bad «d lead two 
driver. Six men formed the 


con ]k each of the fotn horsed chariots employed by 

I or°> at the battle ol the llvdaspcs. Eacl horseman wa-> armed 
with _t\vo l.EK cs resembling the (-rn k saiti and was m «.<ctcd 
by n b uc 1.1 . I he p» in; ipal weapon of the infantr was a laigld 

broadsword suspended by. belt from ihe shoulder . 1 Javol.m' and 
1 Col. ITaidley noted that many Hfijpfits in rurnt tn .. mird the 
sword in the same way (,/. i. A , No. lad, mis, p. 8). 
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arrows were additional arms. The arrow was clis 
aid of pressure from the left foot on the extreiTj 
>v resting on the ground, and with such force that r 
nor breastplate could withstand it. At t lie Hydaspcs the 

Indian archers were rendered in¬ 
effective by the greasy condition 
of the ground which prevented 
the soldier from securing a firm 
rest for the end of his bow. 1 

Defensive armour was supplied 
to men, elephants, and horses. 

The transport animals included 
horses, mules, and oxen. 

According to Chanakya, an am¬ 
bulance service was provided in 
the rear during an action consist¬ 
ing of surgeons supplied with instruments, medicines, and dress¬ 
ings, and of women with prepared food and beverages (Book X, 
chap. 3). 

It is clear therefore, that the army, as improved by Ghana a- 
jgupta, was extremely formidable. 

Diplomacy one! force. But the Maurya did not rely solely 
on his armed strength. Indian statesmen have always shown 
a leaning towards the employment of diplomacy in preference to 
hnve. The dictum of Chanakya that ' intrigue, spies, winning 
o\ ••• lb enemy's people, siege, and assault are the live means to 
captur. a fort,’ is characteristic, and indicates the nature of the 
subsidiary means employed to create the Maurya empire. Long 
l afterwards, Akbar was content: to secure by bribery the fortress 
°1 Asijgjrh, which his arms were unable to reduce, and Vurangzeb 
gained possession of Marfitha fort> usually by the same ignoble 
means. The writers of text-books debated the relative value 
of force and diplomacy. The author of the Arthasdstra had no 
hesitation^ in deciding that ‘ skill in intrigue (or *• diplomacy ”) 
i-, better’, because the crafty intriguer can always overthrow 
hing'< who re superior in warlike spirit and power (Book IX. 
chap. 1). 

Similarly. lUachiavelli was ? epared to prove by many examples 
that the print*:, who 4 best personated the fox had the better 
simcf/ j.s Hie theory of politics expounded in the Arthiisdstra 
,S identical with that of The l'rince. 

oana s criticism of Kautilya or Chanakya. It is right to 
ad I that the cynical principles of the Arthasdstra* worked out 
on ground cleared of the hindrances of private justice did not 
irus t with universal acceptance. King Harslm’s friend Buna in 
th r seventh century regarded hem with Iiorror : 


1 t u m pa re the Veddah method as illustrated from Torment, Ceyhvi* 3 
vol. i. p. ton. 

The Prince , transl. in Universal Library od.. RoutJedgc, I»S0 , p. 110. 
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ything’, he exclaims, ‘that is righteous for those ior 
jof'*’ Kautilva, merciless in its precepts, rich in cruelty, 

/whose teachers arc* priests habitually hard-hearted 
dicsMjf 7 witchcraft ; to whom ministers, always inclined to deceive 
otliers, are councillors ; whose desire is always for the goddess of wealth 
that has been cast away by thousands of kings ; who arc devoted to the 
application of destructive sciences ; and to whom brothers, affectionate 
with natural cordial love, are lit victims to be murdered ? ’ 



The treatise criticized having been written avowedly 4 for the 
benefit of the Maury a we may feel assured that Buna’s scruples 
were not shared by Chandragupta, who evidently acted, as Justin 
indicates, in accordance with the principles of his preceptor. 
The late conversion of the first Maurya emperor to the merciful 
creed of Jainism, if it be a fact, as I think it was. may be ascribed 
to a revulsion of conscience from the hateful teaching oi‘ the 
Atharva11 Brahman. 1 

Severity oJc the government. Whatever we may think about 
the principles of Chandragupta, his masterful government was 
effective. The text-books define the art of governing as dandanlti , 
‘the science of punishment’. The details preserved show clearly 
that that definition was accepted heartily by Chandra a upta, 
"bo acted on it without hesitation. Whether we consult the 
Arthasdstra or the Greek authorities we receive the same impression 
cf ruthless severity in the enforcement of fiscal regulations for the 
benefit of the treasury, and of stern repression of crime. Mega¬ 
phones noted-that while lie resided Tn the imperial camp with 
a Population of 400,000 people die daily theft ; reported did not 
v . Xe ccd *200 drachmae in value, equivalent, to about eight pounds 
s U*rling. Such security of property was attained by the applical mn 
a terribly severe code, based, as Chanakya observes, ^on the 
accepts laid down * in the scriptures of great sag . \ When v.v 
^ uie to the history of the purely Hindu empire of Vijavanagar in? 
L bc sixteenth century we sliall find that property in hat re:dr>l 
"as protected bv the most appalling penalties for even p i Gy 
thefts. 


Torture. A person in the Maurya dominion accused i theft 
'u«i arresti 1 within three days after the commit n of tin crinu 
'’ j* °rdu):'L» s (with certain <•: (‘options) subjected to torture in 
confession, uni he could prove either an alibi 
li ( ' n 10 Part of the complaman . Although «’ic c.illtnr 

Infljl V‘- y i m was ^il> sere of I he dang, r of elk ag false 

;! ;' 1 l> > torture and ineists on the n. cessfty for the produce 

hon ol conclusive e\, \<^r that th< nolice must 


lion ot conclusive r \: n ,. (V it s<Tms r | our that* the police must 

•unc relied tiuclly on the use of b rime. The general principle is 


1 Many passages in the. .1 vthcisd^.'m prove ihul iiieauth r was n. :i hr.isc 
!' the Aifmrva, the Veda ol magic and sprig. B< ok Xl\ . enlitl: d * ' errt 
deans , touts ol v. • ird merceries supposed ia> •ompv^ tl dcJruci cm 
f an enemy. 
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11 that * those whose guilt is believed to be true 
fe(/d to torture In the face of such a eomprchensf 
Jp^ions would have had little practical effect. All expe: 
*h>trates. among whom the author of this book may be included, 
know how deeply the tradition of torturing a prisoner in order to 
extort a confession, true or false, is engrained in the mind of every 
Indian policeman and how dillicult it. is to check the practice even 
under modern conditions. The author of the Arthasdstra gi V(> 
a horrible list of eighteen kinds of torture, remarking calmly tha 
‘ each day a fresh kind of the torture may be employed ’, anl 
that in certain aggravated eases, by special order, the prisoner 
might be 4 subjected once or many times to one or all of the above 
kinds of torture 

When the prisoner had been convicted, the modes of punish men 
were many, including lines, mutilation, and death in various 
forms, with or without torment. 

Mutilation could sometimes be compounded for by a line. r l he 
caste and rank of the offender were taken into consideration. 1 
Brahman could not be tortured, but might be branded, exiled* 
or sent to the mines for life. The authorities were instructed t° 
lake notice of ‘equitable distinctions among offenders, whether 
belonging to the royal family or to the common people 

Tin It to the value of 40 or 50 silver panas (probably nearly 
equivalent to shillings) was punishable with death. 

Among other capital offences were homicide, housebreaking* 
u reaching the dam of a tank, and damage to royal property, with 
many more, Megasthenes notes that death was the penalty f^i 
injury to an artisan in the royal employment, and that even 
evasion of the municipal tithe on goods sold was punished in t llC 
same drastic fashion. 1 . , 

There is no reason to suppose that the severity of the criminal 
code was s -rio sly modified under the Buddhist government o' 
Asoka. His tensors were specially charged to. deal with cas 
of unjr imprisonment or corporal punishment, and* prisoner^ 
lying under sentence of death are mentioned. 

The Art/iascistra prescribes the modest fine of only 48 ptitia* 
on the superintendent of a jail for inflicting unjust torture ; and 
<-ven d he beat a prisoner to death he was merely to be fined 1,000 
panas. Asofui s institution of Censors may, perhaps, have rendered 
the rt dress < - such wrong ; somewhat easier Hum ii can have be n 
in tic time ot his grandfather : but it is always dillicult to detect 
• . punish ( he misdoings of officials. 

Town prefect and census. The author of the Arfhcts&stui 
•on rein plated the division f a normal small kingdom ml - lour 
provin t a oh administered by a governor. He applied the sum: 

prii" ijd to (he administration of the capital city, and presumum 
to th;o of other largt towns. The capital was divided into lor* 
Jl'iarter or wards, each in charge of a sub-prcf<*i t who 

was assisted by subordinates (go//a), < ach r« poiisibie f« 1 from tei‘ 
f ,; forty households. The whole city was administered by a prefect 
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whose duties resembled those of the kotici 

ii fSffiS J • j 

Yhe/jmv n authorities were expected to know everything 

within their jurisdiction, and to keep a sharp watch 
upon all comings and goings. The ollicial activities included the 
maintenance of a permanent census, the go pci being required to 
“ know not only the caste, golni [caste sub-division], the name, 
and occupation oi both men and women in the households of his 
block, but also to ascertain their income and expenditure \ Such! 
inquisitorial registration enormously enhanced the power of the, 
central government for taxation and all purposes. 

Precautions against lire and simple sanitary regulations wer 
enforced. A person who intentionally set fire to a house was to 
be thrown into the same fire. 

Maurya municipal commission. Cliandragupta’s municipal 
organization for his huge imperial capital was more complex. He 
provided a commission of thirty members, divided like that for 
the War OlTice, into six Boards or Committees. The Commissioners 
m their collective capacity had charge, in addition to their specie 
departments, of all matters concerning the public welfare, including 
tlie repairs of public works, the maintenance of markets, harbours, 
and temples, and the regulation of prices. The depart menial 
functions of the six Boards or Committees were as follows : (1) 
industrial arts ; (2) care of foreigners ; (3) registration of births and 
deaths ; (4) retail trade and barter, will) supervision of weights 
and measures, and the due stamping of produce sold ; (5) super- 
X! ,sion manufactures and sale of the same duly stamped ; and 
^ r r^°^ eC ^° n on the price of goods sold. 

lhe perfection of 'he arrangements thus indicated is astonishing, 
even when exhibited i i outline. Examination of the departmental 
details increases our wonder that such an organization could have 
been planned and efficiently operated in India in 300 u.c. Akhar 
had nothing like it and it may he doubted if any of tin* anti' nt 
oreck cities were better organized. 

oard No. 1 ; arts. Artisans were regarded as being di w < 1 in 
,l 1 ? mannel >() the ri val service, and capital pimishnu it was 
ninetert on any person who imp-aired the efficiency A a cralisnum 
* ilC * OKS a or eye. Board No. 1 no doubt 

1 enforced the use of pure and sound materials, 

Tho suhW? H V lU ‘., 0i Work iu exchange for the proper wage, 
lhe Mibj ct might be illustrated at length from the rules of the 
Artiustetm concerning the duties of departmental ’beers as 
described m that work, and frqjna ihe practice of la s* it 

is impossible hen- to f >IUnv out the details. 

Board No. 2; foreigners. Board No. 2 pei rmed duties 
which in modern t on s are ; n trusted to consuls and in ancbml 
Greece were carried on by the offices called proxemi oh,. 

The members of the Board were required to find lodging- for 
foreigners t - keep them under observation, to escort them out 
of the country ; and in case of sickness or death to provide for 
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rcgitmerit or burial of the stranger, whose proper ^ 

Obliged to protect and account for. The existence 
' y and regulations affords conclusive proof that the IVfc 
was in constant intercourse with foreign states and that 
many strangers visited the capital on business. 

Board No. 3 ; births and deaths. The registration of births 
and deaths was expressly designed both to facilitate taxation? 
probably a poll-tax of so much per head, and for the information 
of the government. It was a development and necessary conse¬ 
quence of the register or permanent census described in the 
Arlhasdstra. It may be assumed that the exceptionally efficient 
government of Chandragupta introduced improvements on the 
arrangements of his predecessors. 

Boards 4-6 ; trade and tails. It has always been the practice 
of Indian rulers to exercise strict supervision "over private trade 
and to levy duties on sales, the goods being stamped officially 
to guarantee payment. Manufactures were treated on the same 
principles. Procedure in such matters varied so little in India from 
age to age that the best comment on the statement of Megasthenes 
is afforded by an extract from the travels of Tavernier, the French 
jeweller who journeyed through India on business in the seventeenth 
century t He stages that at Benares there were 
‘ two galleries where they sell cottons, silken stuffs, and other kinds of 
men handise. The majority of those who vend the goods are the workers ' 
vho have made the pieces, and in this manner foreigners obtain them at 
first hand. These workers, h Tore exposing anything for sale, have to go 
to him who holds the contract [soil, for collecting the tax on sales], in order 
to get tin king's stamp impressed on the pieces of calico or silk, otherwise 
they are fitiedrand flogged.’ 

The stamp usually was impressed in vermilion. It is called 
* identity-stamp ’ (abhijnQnn-mudra) by Chanakya, and is the 
o> trcrqfiov of the Greek accounts. 1 False statements made by 
importers or vendors were punishable as theft, that is to say? 
by fine, mutilation, or even death, invasion of the municipal 
tithe collected by the sixth Board was specially made a capital 
offence, a'- already noted. 

Full part iculars of the methods of collection of duties on sales 
and manufactures will be found in the Artha.sCistra , ami soim 
indication of the nature of Indian trade in die fourth century 
n.c. has been given in the account of the Nanda dynasty. 

Viceroys. We have seen that according to tit Arthas3>dra 
' 1 ’orand small kingdom described in that book should be divided 
into tour pr >\ inees, each under a governor ( slhanika ). We do not 
know positively how many viceroys wciv required for Chandra- 
gupta’s immense » inpire extending from the; Hindu Kush to at 
least as far as the Narbada, but it is noticeable that four viceroys 
st em to have suffice., for the still larger empire of Asokn. They 
will be mentioned more particularly jii the history of hi reign, 

1 McCrindle repeatedlv misti i islatrd the words a,rJ oi ^ 

m* uning ‘ bv public notice \ 
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Laments. Tiic Arthasdslra describes in much detaliJ 
t/he heads of the numerous departments in the adnr 

^ _ - a properly regulated Hindu state. The book referfc 

4dH).ufc^thirty such departments. The Greek accounts prove that 
the depart mental organization was maintained by Chandragupta. 
We he.tr specifically of officers in charge of markets, rivers canal 
irrigation, public works, and sundry branches of fiscal business, 
besides the superintendents of hunters, wood-cutters, blacksmiths, 
carpenters, and miners. Innumerable details might be filled in 
from the Arihasdstra, but limitations of space permit notice of 
only a few selected topics. 

Official corruption. In spite of the drastic penal code and the 
enhanced severities visited upon offending officials the public 
service suffered from corruption. The experienced minister 
records his opinion that 

just as it is impossible not to taste the honey or the poison that finds 
itseif at the tip ol the ton. wt, so it is impossible fur a government servant 
not ,o cat up, at least a bit of the King’s revenue. Just as with fish 
moving under water it cannot possibly he discerned whether they are 
. drinking water or not. so it is impossible to detect government servant? 
employed on olheial duties when helping themselves to monev. It i s 
possible to mark the movements of birds flyin- high up in the sky : but 
it is not possible to ascertain the secret movements ot government servan s.’ 

4 1 here are’, the same authority observes, 4 about fort} ways of 
embezzlement ; what is realized earlier is entered later on ; what 
is realized later is entered earlier : what ought to he realized is 
not realized : ’ and so on through the whole list. 

Kewards were promised to informers who disclosed cases of 
eld cation : but, <i the otlur hand, the informer who failed to 
piove ms charges Was liable to severe punishment, which might 
be capital. 

m.°i C1 ' e ^ ^nvice. The secret service to which reference has been 
nauc nmv be described as the mai '.stay of the government, next 
o u. aum. iiit rig employed hosts of spies or detectives, 
.c-ipif .aumg m disguises of all kinds, who were controlled by 
* . 'lurcau, as ii modern Germany. Cipher writing 

io fri.H* r./Vi ! 11 or \h*cs of carrier pigeons were enlisted. The 
i ihe n<ii necessity for constant espionage in e'r«r\ branch 

vMc-h fr : r:, "r U the whole of the 

uluch treats every form of villain 

m the business of the stub 
is corroborated by the Gr . k 

quarters ot provincial administrations supplied secret 
tiic government, and the information obtained from 
was not despised. \\ e are told that the king, haviu set un 
over his ministers, 4 shall proceed to espy both citizens and country 
people’. The drama already cited more than once exhii . w the 
.system at work. 

Property in land. The question whether or not privn pro¬ 
perty in land exist-d in ancient India has been often deb ited but 


ver\ 

Arihas&stra, 
as P gitimate wh< n employed 
The evidence of Ohanakva's t reatise 
testimony. News writers at the head- 

reports to 
cou rtesans 
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any satisfactory result, by reason 
in the term property. The disputant — r - f -— 

:e of private property in land use the term in 
teir opponents in another. The clearest example of absolute 


of the 
.ants who 


ir opponents m another. The clearest example of absolute 
property in land, apparently closely resembling the English 
is to be found in Malabar, the home of the Nfiyars (Nairs)> 
Coorgs, and Tulus, whom Dubois regarded as the three aboriginal 
tribes of the western coast. He expressed the opinion that Malabar 
is the only province in India where proprietary right has been 
preserved intact until the present day. Everywhere else the soil 
belongs to the ruler, and the cultivator is merely his tenant.’ 

The Abbe then proceeds to explain at considerable length 

nvnntU * *irh o * r. .v. ___ ... > 


- - - proceeds 

exactly what he means. 1 

The proposition enunciated by Dubois that 4 everywhere else 
the soil belongs to the ruler ’ has been generally accepted in northern 
and western India, and is now, as Baden-Powell testifies, the 
doctrine current in the Native States. 

... The commentator on the Arthasdstra (Book II, chap. 24) had 
no doubt on the subject. He declares that * those who* are well 
versed in the scriptures admit that the King is th owner of both 
land and water, and that the people can exercise their right of 
ownership over all other things excepting these two . The author 
of l a treatise, as a whole, seems to accept that view. Tin* 
ruk > iu chapter 1 ox Book II, for instance, instruct the kin£ 
that 4 lands prepared for cultivation shall be given to tax-paver? 
(t.-'irada) only tor life (ekapurushikani) ’ ; and that ‘lands mav be 
confiscated trom those who do not cultivate them, and triveii to 
vcucrs . The author evidently held that land of all kinds was at 
the disposal of the government. Most native Indian governim nts, 
ineiud:: ;; those of the Muhammadan dynasties, ha V i^X« 
in ue shape of land revenue and cesses so Jmge a pronortio i of 
th;' 1 ' 7 ' hKv that the actual cultivator was left at moK hare 

\ . 'i, practice I he state usually took all it could 

exi Jit. In those circumstances no room v. ft r . 

rent, or for a landlord class receiving V v f '“"O' 11 

rrf 2SESf 

e !l tZFl™ r pec Kp s K*' ' 

• owners! in of th„ y W,th thc . cul ~ivating peasant or ‘ ryot 

to Beniml and ?V vern ^nt.'s expressly . . by la a 

... IM m of ,r , l>P< r t J ro vmees the Brit I,h j.Hh, titles have 

:,-i ' I , M or wen to eiv-p. a class of ret- 

andlird wlv>s< rights are often described a amounting 


Tr ■ 
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(, Trivoi.firum, 1000, 
■Ut ' tenure. 
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Lilljrgvj’iicibliip. But in the background th 're is always 
\\yy State on the soil to enforce the punctual payment 

^° 1111 c » that is to say, the cash commutation for the .^ 

Ttfikproduce to which every Indian government is entitled by 
lmmeniorn i tradition. The so-ealled 4 ownership ' was in former 
tunes and still is also subject to th customary rights of subordinate 
tenure-uoluers and of the cultivating peasants ; those rights bein«- 
substantial, although undefined by law ud inadequately secured 
bciore the noddle of the nineteenth century. 

Land revenue. The land revenue, or State share of the produce, 
which always has been the mainstay of Indian finance, may be 
regarded as rent rattier than as taxation on the assumption that 
the ultimate property in land is vested in the State. The normal 
share of the produce admitted to be claimable by the government 
was one-fourth. But Altbar took one-third, and the Sultans of 
, I nv S M, I n lr r f'}' nK ' d one-half. The nominal percentage ot land 
ment nsii-div"‘- produce dul not much matter, because the govern- 
!!!'r aI, !', ! , de U P lor ai »y deficiency by exacting a multitude 
t; ' f{,] K fosses, not to speak of occasional forced contiibu- 

I. /! ° r rV' Uly r< .‘ s,!lt was that the peasant might consider 
is > f rr lf , u W!ls l‘ ft eno ««h to Jill tolerably the stomachs of 
hims If and family and to provide seed. Nothing was available 
for the payment of rent to » private landlord. 

in Anglo-Indian official phraseology the term ‘ settlement 
Iwi i 118 lon i 0i * . * >ers ' au word bandobast , is applied io the 

lole process by which the amount of the land revenue or crown- 
uu is assessed, and the officer who carries out the operations is 
caned a settlement officer \ The authorities do not explain the 
a ure of the * settlements made in Maurya times, and vv do not 
viw whether the assessment was varied yearly or fixed for ion y . 

* Dri ntiun, which is.essential iu most p tGs of India 

. | 1 , RCCUI 'it\ ot the crops and consequently of the revenue, 

mr'ni«iV n- c : h>n, and was under the supervision of depart- 
■m, , l Cl !‘ cer " A canals with slmces v maim.lined, 

FociVil 1 l: !n S °* var > i* ‘ amounts were levied as tliev are now. 
departmci i ‘ C "V?j n r0iUls W r < kept in order b; fee pr "• - 

* ■ nn h I*iltar> marking the distances, equivalent to our 
an,J ‘he Mogul /.75s mtnar*. were set up at interval* of 


milestf 


ten stadia, or a I on I 
reckoning. The M< 
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hkd 
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I Collection of the government dues. Publie-houl 
hops were not to be close together, and the consume 
Tiprybn or off the premises, was duly regulated. The &> 
to be made attractive by the provision of seats, couches, 
scents, garlands, water, and other comforts suitable to the vR.ytng 
seasons. Chfinakya mentions six principal kinds of liquor. Special 
licences for manufacture were granted for a term of four days on 
the occasions of festivals, fairs, and pilgrimages. 

General observations.. It is impossible to reproduce in a- 
reasonable space nearly all the information on record concerning 
the institutions of Chandragupta Maurya and iiis immediate 
predecessors. The particulars recounted in the foregoing 
may suffice to give the modern student a fairly accurate and vivid 
notion of the nature of the civilization oi northern India at the 
close of the fourth century n.c. Many readers probably will be 
surprised to learn >f the existence at such an early date of a govern¬ 
ment so thoroughly organized, which anticipated in many respects 
the institutions of modern times. The dark spots on the picture arc 
the appalling wickedness of the statecraft taught in the 1 rthasdsirQ 
e the hateful espionage which tainted the whole administration 
ami vas inspired by t he wicked statecraft of the books. The policy 
inculcated by Kautilya or Chilnakya was not the invention of 
! hat unscrupulous minister. The book attributed to him on ub- 
.'t.antial grounds is avowedly founded upon many earlier treatise : 
no longc" extant, all of which seem to have advocated the same 
principles. The author of the Arthasustra , while frequently 
disagreeing with his predecessors concerning details, clearly was 
in general agreement with them concerning the policy to be pursued. 
Attention has been drawn to the emphatic repudiation of the 
trthasdstra doctrines by liana in the seventh century after Christ. 
He docs not stand quite alone, although it might be difficult to 
cite air passage exactly similar from other author,. The spirit 
of the Dharmu ;a dras is far more humane than that of ( h nakya** 
y r. iilcv’_lrea.'ive, and the story of Rama, whether told in Sanskrit 
or liin ! i. is that o :i noble prince. Kamandaka, on tlm other hand, 
describes *he author of the ArthasOstr a as ‘ wLe and Rrahma (god)- 
iike ; and Dandi calls him 4 a revered teacher 

llov: did the atrocious policy taught in the hooks of tin liihasft- 
,a ch \ H * or, puate and gain wide acceptance ? Tin minister pro- 
• MK to vr -c m accordance wiR the 4 customs of Hie Arye *. 
1 v . V r v ‘,t '\ u ‘ tn Jde Veda \ but his practical advice* so far 

;11 lia> Xl dk* foundation. j s based <n ih, ivmrtn Wda. the 
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AUTHORITIES 

^•f/tlie necessary references will be found in E. II. 2.* Ok 
8 k revised version of the Arthasdstra by it. Siiamasasthy (Shawa 
Sastiu) is now conveniently available in an octavo volume published at 
Bangalore Government Press in 1915. A considerable literature of books: 
and essays is growing up round the text of the Arthasdstra, which came to 
light in 1905. The most important treatise subsequent to the publication 
of E. 11.1? is Public Administration in Ancient India by Pramath anatiia 
. Banv'.kjka (Macmillan, 1910); a learned and accurate work, although 
the author’s notion that the Maurya monarchy was ‘limited’ (p. 50) or 
j* constitutional * (p. 51) i> not tenable. Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity, 
'vol. i, by Nauendra Natii Law, with a good introduction by Professor 
'Radhakumud Mookerji. is useful (Longmans, 1914), as also is Local Govern¬ 
ment in Ancient India by Radhakumud Mookerji (Clarendon Press, 1920). 
The Positive Backgrou id of Hindu Sociology, Book I, by Professor Bitnot 
Kumar Saricar (Pamui Office, Allahabad, 191 t), may be consulted with 
advantage on certain matters, notwithstanding its cumbrous title 

.Many parts of the Arthasdstra still remain obscure, and the treatise must 
Jbecome the subject of much more discussion from various points of view. 


CHAPTER 2 K. V £ ' 


Asoka Maurya and hi, institutions ; diffusion of Buddhism ; 

Maurya dynasty ; the successors o- the Mauryas. 


end of the 


Accession of Asoka. When the roi n of Bindusara terminated 
in £78 b» c he was succeeded by one of his sons named Asoi 
v.! rdhana, commonly called Asoka, who .-eems to have been selected 
by his father ns heir apparent, and possibly may have enjoyed i 
some time the rank of sub-king or npnrdjci. According ir.ulitiou 
he had Served as Viceroy, first at Taxila in the north- ve-t, and 
subsequently t’jmin iu Miilwa. The fact that his formal conse¬ 
cration or coronation yahhisheka) was delayed for omc four year/; 
moil 209 v «•. confirms the tradition that his . cee^ion \va« 
contested, and it may b»_- true that his rival was an elder brother 
named Sojourn, ns uilirmod by one of the many wild leg* nds wliic** 
-* 1 JAf gathered round Asoka’s name. Th<* story* fold by the monks 
ot Ceylon that he slaughtered 98 or 9 brothers in order to dear 
ais way Jo the thro e is absurd and false ; the fact being, os the 
inscriptions pro\e, i hat Asoka took good care <>• hi brothers and 
sister.^ long after hb succes>ien. The grotesque tales abou 
Asoka s alleged abnormal wickedness prior to conversion to 
Buddhism, which wi re current in the north as well as the souih 
aiT equally base) s aiul obviously concocted o r purposes of 
edification. 


and trade ; the fourth, styled alternatively Arthasdstra or Dandardi, 
is the subj treatise. ‘This Arthasdstra', he says in his oj nfng 

sente nee, L is made To a cempi no .mi of 5most all th ? ftnr ho. wlnrh 
in vc of acquisition and Maintm.uu f i he earth. ! ’ ben-, v i-»o - d 
by nuch a! teachuSec j3o» ! I, chap- h and i cor.cludjne c'uinlcv 
of tin* work. 
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atnSrities. The monkish legends, whether of Ceylon o ^ 

^trie’s, do not afford a safe basis for a matter-of-fact hi| 

4 >f thegTeat Buddhist emperor, although some of the Ceylon < 
scdmrl'o be correct, while others are erroneous. The only so—-- j 
foundation for his history is to be found in his numerous and 
wonderful inscriptions, which may be fairly considered the most 
remarkable set of inscriptions in the world. Their testimony is 
supph men ted by that of a few other epigraphs, by literary tradition 
in many forms and languages, and by inferences deduced from 
study of the extant monuments and their distribution. The coins 
of A: oka’s age, which do not bear his name or titles, arc of little 
use to the historian A The Arthasdstra and certain other books m 
various languages provide materials for illustrative comment 
on the narrative. 

Little political activity. Asoka having been a man of peace 
for the greater part of his long reign, the recorded political events 
during it are few, and nothing is known about his military force. 
The interest of the story is centred on the movement initiated by 
him which trai formed Buddhism from a local sect into one of 
: he world-religions and on the gradual development of the emperor's 
p"i v iral character and policy. His imperishable records con¬ 
stitute m large measure his autobiography written in terms 
manifestly dictated by himself. 

I Asoka waged only one war of aggression, that directed to the 
acquisition of Kalinga on the coast of the Bay of Bengal. . His 
gigantic empire, which extended from the Hindu Kush to the 
northern disl rids of Mysore, consequently must have been inherited, 
with the exception of Kalinga, from his father, and must Lave beer? 
acquired either by Bindusara or by Cbandragupta, or by both. 

Chronology. His inscriptions date the events of the reign by 
regnal y< ars reckoned from the tine of his con sec rat ion or corona¬ 
tion in 269 u. c. The month in which that ceremony look place 
not being known, it is impossible to equate accurate!; the regnal 
wit the • alendar years. Nor is it practicable o define the date ’ 

• c with absolute precision for various reasons. Two of the chief 
oi t hose reasons are that the exact year of Chandr ujpta’s accession 
rtainable, and that the length of Bimbisiira's reign is 
as either twenty-five or twenty-eight years, 
dates will be given in this chapter is if they were 
‘ader is invited to bear in mind that they are 
ossible v iror, probably not exceed- 
oka s reign, as counted from hi. father’s death, 
*rt\ or lorty-one years ; or, as counted from his 
con aeration to thirty-s c or thirty-seven years. Tin dated 
m .upturns begin in the ninth and come down to fu tweiity- 
cii m il regnal year, equivalent appmxi nately to <’ e period includuig 
^ The rei: u is taken as extending irum 27d to 

\soka h early yours. No definite politic. 1 c T eid ‘*an be 
* ssg iied to flic cany \ car.-, of Asoku's guvtnrm i Mis personal 


in not use 
variously statu 
For convenience 
precise, but the u 
subject to slight correction for 
in; tw > years. Aso] 
extended to IV 
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V ^ m 

cjdhces prove that he then lived the life of his predecA? 
lin^ flesh food freely, enjoying the pleasures of the cn 
y lir ff 8 m g festive assemblies accompanied by dancing ;r.iu 
ahthg. No sound reason exists for believing that his conduct 
was particularly sinful or vicious. The nature of his diet and 
amusements in those days affords conclusive evidence that he 
cannot have been a follower of the Jain religion. It nniv be 
presumed that he was a Ihahmanieal Hindu, and most likelv 
a worshipper of Siva. I lis religious cult or ceremonial possibly nniv 
have been affected by Marian practices of Iranian origin ‘but ?t 
is not probable that he was a professed Zoroastrian.. The sudden 
change in hi' belieis and habits was produced by the remorse 
for , t 1 1 l e 1 llnmc ; ritod sorrows inflicted upon the people 
““ by " is “ it ” 1 »— 

V Z &T ' Tl , lp K , alin S a war, which was the turning 
in the historv /a /j ,reer ; ^J 1 } 18 became one of the decisive events 
sufferings of‘tho l ^ world. The miseries of the campaign, the 
soon forgotten bv^i^ 01 ^^’ a ?f the wailings for the dead were 
bv «>t her conoiior ' i vaiu l\ l,s u *'h as they have been forgot f eu 

which thr>\- i ^1 nation’s after thousands of wars ; but the effect 
traceable in R oduced u P on tin* conscience of the victor is still 
tra |2 ? th e wo rld of the twentieth century. 

TInr.i - ij i l l m /xr* * n *be striking language of iiis longest 

e J n r U t bow he was haunted by remorse for the 

; n ‘ 1 ¥ les cai i s V^ by his ambition, and was driven to take refuge 

ti i C ,‘ a -" °*} 1 5‘ t > or h)uty, which he identifies elsewhere with 
the doctrine of the Buddha. 

" ns con 4 uc . rcd hy His Sacred and Gracious Majesty when he 
m i n ,?.? nsccr: t d c *S r ht years [201 n.e.]. 130,000 persons were them e 
numhr captive, 100,000 were there slain, and many times that 

7 o*li^nu ' mV 1!l< ‘ annexali. n of the Kalingas began TIis Sacrt d Majesty- 
culeation of i* V ° f Vr 1,1 ' V of I’iety, his love of that ! iw, and his in- 
tor imvi'-r f l . Thus arose His Sacred M t p sly' remorse 

nreviousb or ! ucro ‘' Kalingiis. because the conquest of a country 
captive of iIr "i. 'nnL R( t!l ‘ 1 k; h, and carrj ing 

r , His S:u u d M > > st ' ^ ^ * s 1 ma ^'‘ r of profound sorrow and regret 


•d»ove c' al PI,t b ijr l 1, coeds to develop in detail tlie sontMucnt 
above pressed in g ncral terms, and cont .mes: 


Vi' v< ^'i!* iJu'b* b'h' w ho were then slain, done to do th r < am, J 
av.nv captr.< n Knln w ,» Hie hundredth nr the incus;, alt!, , ,i 
now to suffer th matter of regret to Hi 

Majesty. > oreo\ <r, Hi on M any . no do him wrong, I ha. 1m must b, 
born f ' v.ult m Ilk .\ ‘red laje *y, f.»r as it < ..a po ..-ibly ’• • <>mc \ ith. 

Even upon the forest I.,1k in Iiis dominion: ‘Th Sannl MepT' ’ . kind! ' 

and he seeks to make them think aright, for. »f he did not, repentumx ’••.mb 
come upon TIis Sarred M usty. They are l.idd •• turn ir< :>» , vil * e\ , 


oome upoi- -- , 

that they be not chastised. For Hi Saercd Makstv desires th all at 
beings should have security, self-c ntrol, peace of mind. ,m : »>vo*i 


mtSTfy 
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onquest. Asoka goes on to explain that true ecfulLPJ 
stk'in the conquest of men’s hearts by the Law 4)1' D 
^/^Wnd to relate that he had already won such real vict 
frjdaiy in Ins own dominions, but in kingdoms six hundred leagues 
ay, including the realm of the Greek king Antiochos, and the 
dominions of the four kings severally named Ptolemy, Antigonos, 
Magas, and Alexander, who dwell beyond (or 4 to the north ot > 

4 that Antiochos’ ; and likewise to the south, in the kingdoms o 
the Cholas and the Pandyas, as far as the Tamn.parni river ; ami 
also in the king’s dominions among the various tribes or nations 
called Yonas, Kfimbojas, Xabhapamtis of Nfibhaka, Bhojas, aim 
Pitinikas, as well as among the Andhras and Pulindas 2 —m 
‘everywhere’, he says, ‘men hearing Ilis Sacred Majesty $ 
nance based on the Law of Piety and his instruction in that Lav», 
practise and will practise the Law 

The royal preacher then extols the tru conquest wrought by 
tin: Law as being full, not only of transitory delight , but of precious 
fruii which remains sound in the next world. I£e concludes by 
exhorting hi sons and grandsons to pursue the path of true 
conquest; and, if perchance they should became involved in a con¬ 
quest by force of arms (or ' from self-will \ Hull/,- ch), to take their 
pleasure in patience and gentleness, so that they nmv hy clfort at l a 
that joy of spirit which avails for both this world and the next. 

Spocial. Kalinga edicts. The ubjcct is continued in the two 
, special edicts which the victor composed a little later for the. 
benefit of the conquered provinces, one being addressed to the 
high officers of a town named Samapk. and the other to tho*e of 
a second town called Tosali. A postscript enjoins the viceroys 
of Tnxiln and T.’jjain, the governments which Asoka himself had 
held as Prince, to apply the principles enunciated, and to take 
effectual tep:* by means of periodical tours and pi -lie proclama¬ 
tions on certain holidays to see that the imperial commands word 
translated into practice. 

Tie emperor starts by affirming that ‘all men are my children , 

‘ oh hog —ying attributed to Buddha. He then seeks to win the 
cor oden - ot the unsubdued border tribes, and ariiounccs that 
sji-.-eially tra.ned officers will be sent to look after their i:* 4 ■ rests, 
ib kniu nts that m me servants of the slate, failing to realize his 

Milton offers n surprisingly c*,act parallel passage i 

Tlicy err, who count it j: 1* rious to subdn*- 
fiv conquer? far and .vide, to overrun 
kargr countries, and n fields mat battles win, 

in*at cU itiB.fi assault... 

Bi 1 if there lvc in clor\ aught of good, 
it may hy means far ail' rent t>e attained 
Without ambition, \v.-r, <> violence ; 

15 d« 1 Is of peace, by wisdom eminent, 

^ H (jutiencc, temperance (PiTrafh*r !, ‘ciyo/nd, iii. 71-02). 

< Iidiet \ adds the Kfid.trikrr, the Murafhj country, and th§ 
t oidhara- of the northwestern frontic 
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fsentimentb had at times gone so f ir as to inflict „ 

'nent or torture. He warns his officers that they mf 
y folding to the vices of ‘ envy, lack of perseverimceT" 
^r>yniess, impatience, want of application, laziness, and indolence % 
duty ltenm ^ ^ 1Cm displeasure if tiiey should fail in their 

Those admirable instructions, v hicli could not be bettered to-day 
show how Asoka’s remorse for the horrors of his one aggressive 
war bore fruit in the practical administration of his frontier 
prov uices. 

Contemporary powers. The references in the edict first 
quoted to other potentates, nations, and tribes obviously have 
1 ni l H ''l ! inc'e. When duly interpreted tliev prove 

vit J-^ntempomry with' Antiochos Tlieos, grandson 
Hw r - n,’. 4 " ,oe and afterwards the allv •; Asoka’s 

the ruler of C^-ene to thc^ri dC,p!, ° S ° f Egypt - M:,gPS ’ 
of Egypt;'and with an Alex- 



iff fet, '•» 


£ fl j 

K yW: w 


ander, probably King of Epi- 
riib. Chronologists show that 
the last year in which those 
lour princes were alive to¬ 
gether appears to have been 
258 B -C., and that the edict 
consequently cannot be much 
later in date. It is actually 
dated in cither the thirteenth 

or fourteenth regnal year, equivalent to 25? or 25b b.c. ' The 
documen further proves that the emperor of India enjoyed the 
privilege of friendly intercourse with the Hellenistic kings named, 
umt he was at liberty to conduct Buddhist propaganda in their 
dominions, and that he succeeded in gaining attention to Ins 
1< aehuu\ V\ e also learn that the Tamil kingdoms of the Cl.olas 
auu j andyas wen then in existence, the Maurva emissaries 


Coin of Ptolemy Philadelphia. 


, . » » iJi ii m existence, toe .u.nuvii 

penotfa. i ii r t as far as the Tnuiraparni river in Tinnevelb.. the seat 
o tin pearl and the conch-shell trade, chiefly conducted at the 

now vnnidie. ,.i- i- 


now \anish ( d port of Korkai. Another edict mentions two more 
,n , lvlI Jgdoire.. namelv that of Kc'alaputra. or the Malabar 
and that of Satiyaputra, ( rbnblv cnmvabmt to the Satya- 
mangalarn province of the la' r kingdom of Madura. That 
proviucr skirted the borders of Mysore, Malabar, ( oimbator. , 
and Madura, along the line of the western (.hats. W. thus nhiuin 
a welcome glimpse of the history of the Far South *t a definite 
date ; tin ur^r. and fora longtime 5 he oul chronological foothold 
in the story of the Tamil kingdoms. 

We a re further informed concernm. the : uimes of sural r\ 


1 Ptolemy was a king uilh neat ]>ow. r and \\t i; >, and a hoornl f-almn 
f literature anti science, i 'id lived at \!. xandriu in hi time. Ptolemy 
founded colonics on the Red Sea connl. 

19 ’« is 
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hie tribes or nations who were included more 
ly in Asoka’s ‘dominions or had been brought unc 

ju. c accuracy of the Greek accounts concerning the relations 
between Seleulcos Nikat.or and Chandragupta is .confirmed b> 
the edicts, which disclose the friendship of the grandson of Seleukos 
with the grandson of Chandragupta . 1 

Foreign 13ud.clh.ist missions. The surprising intimation that 

Buddhist missions were dispatched in the middle ol* the third 
century b.c. to distant Hell enistic kingdoms in Asia and Africa, 
and perhaps in Europe, opens up a wide field for rellection and 
speculation* . 

While the primary authority for the history of Asoka^ must 
always be his inscriptions much valuable supplementary informa¬ 
tion *is obtained from other sources. One of those sources is to 
be found in the chronicles of Ceylon called the Hlqfr&vu 
and Pipavamsa. The latter the older of the two, seems to have 
been composed' ‘in the fourth or fifth century a. c. The statements 
of the edict concerning the imperial Buddhist propaganda are 
amplified h.v the Ceylonese chroniclers, who des -ril nine distinct 
missions, which embraced seven Indian countries lying between 
the Himalayas and Peshawar in the north and a region called 
Mahishaman lala in the south, usually identified with the southe rn 
portion of the Mysore state. Two other mis ions me said to have 
been di patched to countries outside India proper, namely, 
Suvarjjaohumi, or Lower Burma, and Lanka, or Ceylon. The 
chronicler gives the names of the missionaries employed breach 
case, and some of those names are also recorded in inscriptions 
from the. Bbllsa topes. The list may be accepted as correct, 
subject Uj the remark that tin* propaganda in Lower Burma seems 
to have had little effect. The earliest font of Buddhism in that 
/X country, so far as definite evidence goes, was ofjne AIaha\ ana kind, 


3 The versions ,f the edicts art extracted from those in Asnka*, Oxford, 
1020. The name of the conquered province i- written in the edict both 
in the singular and the plural. It was sorrei imes known th ‘ Three 
Kalin gas 

The mini h "unrav• irni refers to the river in the Tinneveliy District, 
is sLu'.od in A.*>1:0 . iul\ The intercourse of Asok: with the island 

did not begin uni i! .Iter the accession of lM.'u.impi’.a Tissa, several 
■<• !>•> subsequen; t« th date in the thirteenth and partly in the fourteenth 
regnal year, equivalent to about 251 and 250 b. c, Tissa's aeces iot* 
apout 231 b. c. Exact talcs In the early history -.6$ Ceyloi* 

curmot Undetermined with <-r rnplcte eertaii y. r fhe ^atiyapuira kingdom 

^huu' be identified as in l text, as in K. //. / Oxford, . pp. 171, 
>iH. 40 i. See 1ml. Ant., vol. xli (ll>12), p. 2-M : vol. : 

p. 20(1. 

Bor the meaning of Uevurtampiya and i 3 >nsed ns royal (ith s sec 
* ’«. J p. Mr. a/.dani interprets jPb/miVe. as mennirg ‘ the % ell-v. : I r 
(of all) However he titles ma\ lx* anah d etyiue'^h lly 'V were 
uaed n - ly as to*,i» l roj -I -a',1c * protot h , and are Ik -i • i an dated hy 
appro; nnnt» equivalents. 
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r thorn SoS*** 1 " of Asoka, and apparently ^c, 
..lti,^,^®?? 011 ' T1,e mission to Ceylon was a complete 

28 ? 

es ss? rst '% HR!" ,r*rr -5™ ■ ’« 


TITE bO-li..- 
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ol' his eneroV- ^ >r 1 H | y yars. Durin.. liis rule he expended most 
rclinii -> ,,,h' , 1 ' 1 Jlle l*. 8Ures for the propagation < f the Buddhist 

h adino'lma 1LllnK s Pk'ndid buildings fur ds servi. . The . 
mother iliu 'ii- \ VJ t ^ahendru or Muhindu, Asoka's v io.gr 
2 1 " V down in u ie island and died then- about 

liis name 11 t,n<i . r > •» perpetuated bs nionumcnC. which lu -ur 

ters^hSitT fftaar ^rrr *•> *- 

as sue,;,; muon . 5? “‘^dm ^ 

m, ?i ulMn f \ n " repp.- a. . Mahendra . the 

younger brother of Asoka it of great* r author! y th. n U e island 
legends which describe him as , „ u „f th< cm,.- or. 

Bii ( lcllus. : .wi>n decisive ctoi v in Cry <m <lc im v tl. 1 ,v; jv4.11 
of I issa. cinu Ha c uev. r 'ost it . h It] on thr islr rd, wherr its inflnrncc'. 


I iclievr bat the missionaries rani' 
at Madura in l’andyn C.p- nr-,. 


from Mnhcndra imunisf n j 
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vliyble, has been for good. A well-informed and sympatT] 
^Observes that : 

missions of King Asoka are amongst the greatest civilizing in¬ 
fluences in the world’s history; for they entered countries for the niost 
part barbarous and full of superstition, and amongst these animistic 
peoples Buddhism spread as a wholesome leaven. 

The history of Ceylon and Burma, as of Siam, Japan, and Tibet, may b 
said to begin with the entrance into them of Buddhism ; and in these 
lands it spread <’ur more rapidly and made a far deeper impression than 
in China, with its already ancient civilization. . . 

A' to-day Christianity spreads very rapidly amongst the aninnsti 
peoples of Africa, India, and the South Sea islands, exerting a s Jrong 
influence and replacing superstition and chaos by a reasonable b‘ ?l1 
in One Ciod and an orderly universe, so Buddhism in these eastern lan ^ 
has exerted a beneficent influence by putting Karma, the law of cal !^ e . 
and c fleet, in the place of the caprice of demons and tribal gods, and a Ion} 
system of morals in the place of tribal custom and taboo. 

* The Buddhist missionaries, moreover, brought with them much of the 
culture of *he ; r own land. It seems clear, f< r instance, that it was Mahinda 
who wrought into Ceylon the arts of stone carving and of irrigation which 
his father had so successfully practised in India ; and the Ceylon Buddhist 
of to-day thinks of his religion as the force to which his country owes 
the greatness of her past hist ! *y. . . . Not far from the ruined city of 
Anmadhapnm a love ly rocky hill rises out of a dense sea of jungle, and 
here is the roek-liewn ‘study’ and the tomb of the. greet and gentle 
prince Mahiuda, who about 270 u. c. brought Buddhism to Ceylon. 

From that day to this Buddhism has been the dominant religion of the 
island. 1 king. Tissa, entered into alliance with Asoka, and di 1 all he 
could to foster the religion of Gautama ; and he and all hi sin cessors 
built the great Sacred City of Anur&dhapura, in which vu>i hill-Iikc 
dugobas, higher than St. ranks Cathedral and covering many acres ot 
ground, roar their mighty domes above the trees of 1 royal park and royal 
baths and palaces given to the Sangha. . . - '■ 7,774 Bhikklms [monks 

or friars] who to-day keep alive the religion are thus descendants in an 
unhioken succession of the great Mahinda hiins*»lf, and in Ceylon monasti- 
eisio h < had a unique chance of proving its worth.” 1 

Anurftdhapur or Anurajapura, the Buddhist Home, may serve as 
the measure and symbol of Asoka’s influence on the world. 

Council of Pataliputra. But the monkish authors of Ceylon, 
whom man;, Kuroptan writ; rs > n Buddhism have been 1 >o ready 
to accept as primary authorities, give none of the credit to the 
eu' ’ cror. According to I hem, the c inversion of t he island od other 
lan ls was the work of the sain; nr them named Tiss. . who e< invoked 
® ;, ' M * cou “ d 1 iliputra an thi .is < missaries. 

I., (ay om sc stores, written mm ccnturic after rhe events 
described, have no . ,ust claim to be regarded as authorities superior 
to the words of Asoka, \\b,, never mentions either the saint or the 


‘ K ... Saunders. Th> Star of Ilu<Ulhi.'<r> . O .ford I niv**r.sii y Pi» s, 
10‘i , pp. 70—9. * Hr ne of lo-du v is ri me an ' ung. the Forum i mean 

jo-fh liltlcne.s, compared with the extern: <1 enormous ruin of the 
u.ui •'! City vast, resigned, silent, leisurely, v uh full consciousne i of 
an eternity o: uesolution to face * (Farrer, in- Oid Ccjjluii , 1908, p, 340;. 
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hjvliile emphatically presenting all the measures 
rtlieranee of religion as having been initiated by hi? 
Asoka’s word. The Council of Pataliputra mat" 
as a fact., because it is vouched for by Indian as Vv II as 
Ceylonese tradition. But, in my opinion, the monks have dated 
it wrongly. The probability is that it was convoked towards the 
dose of the reign of Asoka, after the publication of his principal 
sets of inscriptions, the Fourteen Rock Edicts, and the Seven 
Pillar Edicts. It may have been the occasion for the promulgation 
of his latest known records, the Minor Pillar Edicts, which deal 
specially with the deadly sin of schism, although those documents 
do not refer expressly to the Council. 

333 ^ Thera Tissa. Northern tradition, which was 
much more likely to he well founded than the tales composed by 
the Ceylon monks and distorted by theological bias, testifies that 
the instructor ol Asoka in Buddhism was Upagupta of Mathura, 
son ol Gupta the perfumer of Benares. A monastery bearing his 
name still existed in the seventh century a. c. at Mathura. No 
doubt is possible that Upagupta was a real historical person, the 
fourth patriarch of the Buddhist church. The incidents of hi: 

transferred by the Ceylon chroniclers to the 
lliera li sa, llie on ol axoggali. The proof that the two names 
ider to the same person is absolutely conclusive. 

Asoka a monk. flic admonitions of Upagupta produced 
many elfects besides the dispatch of missionaries, lie took his 
imperial pupil m 219 u. c. on a tour round the principal holy 
places of 4 ho faith, 1 beginning with the Lumbini Garden, the 
modern Runtiinindei in the Nepalese Tarai, where the perfect 
inscription on a pillar still standing commemorates ttic emperor's 
visit. Asoka also gave up hunting and the practice of eating 
meat, in which he had previously indulged. All slaughter of 
animals for ihe royal kitchen w r as prohibited. Asoka at least once 
temporarily assumed the garb of a monk. long afterwards the 
pi1grim Utsing mw a statue representing him as so robed* 
Buddhist 4 orders ’ not being irrevocable, it is open to ary layman 
to bccoim .i monk for a short time and t h *n to return to the 
world. In tact, every male Burmese at the present day is expected 
to make a stay, long or short, in a inonasterv. 

Imperial review of policy. In 242 n. c.‘ Asoka, who was then 
growing old, and had been on th< throne for over thirty \ ears, 
undertook to review tin* measures taken during liv reign for tin 
promotion of religion, the teaching of moral duty, and the weifnr: 
of his subjects. That review was embodied in a series >f diets 
inscribed on pillars, and hence called the Seven Pillar Edicts 
which must be read as an appendix or supplement to tin* aria , 


1 M. FpUcher has proved that a sculpture on the eastern put* at 
mclii must represent the solemn vi>iL >f Asoka u» -acivd lr 

at Bodli Gaya (La Port orientate du Stupa Sun r >, Pur-;, l >10. 
pp. 30, 75). 
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engraved on rocks. 

J do not know why. 

. The fifth Pillar Edict expresses the emperor’s ma% 
the subject of ahimsd, or abstention from injury to or 
of animals. lie indicates his disapproval of the practice 
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AoOKA’H I;;S( fui i JOX ON THE HCMMINDEl PIIXAIi. 

tf r\ in,*/ ! V \ 1 •'* --'h- 0 ‘ l ' r * an<l publi.lu main rule lor the f»io- 

tcrt on Ol living creatures. It is a surprising fnri that lumicd 
( tie are not inehided In. the list of nnim ds the si erofwhieh 

S :usc • lcnus " ,e '«■ <-m> *«> 

‘ C ' tUh ' such - ,s « c:ilf, a hull, or a milch cov shall not •.laiightowd.’ 

. D* lui\ < (-on that ih? , r « . rnruent of To \ilu had l U n<» seraph 
1 prr ntin. Alexander with thousands of cattle fitted for 
sl.iM liter. That Taxi! n svntinr nt pr<>hui>h < vpi.iiie, Asoka’s 
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from forbidding a practice which his old 3ubj , 

■/west would not readily abandon. It is unlikely 
of the public of Taxila had changed materially dumig 
ly-tour years which had elapsed since the Macedonian 
%, “ e,p ^ity. The facts thus noted throw light on the obscure 
pro dem of the development of the passionate feeling in favour 
of the sanctity of the cow. which is now one of the most con- 
sprcuous outward mar ks of Hinduism. It is clear that the foehn a 
m anything like its present vehemence was not full • developed in 
the days ot either Alexander or Asoka ‘ opLa ln 

The prohibitions against animal slaughter in Pillar Edict V 
coincide to a considerable extent with those recorded in the 
Arthasastra. Both documents, for instance, foibid the il r of 
parrots, starlings, and ‘ Braluniny ’ ducks. KlUlE S ot 

mt^c?i^e y Kv^fln P A > ‘W n oi ' the Seven Pillar Edicts 
dated Tire Council of Pit ^ so / ca s rci gn which can be precisel y 
obserk^d a little ?iter ^ aI '?' ,tra "* a y be Placed, as alreadV 

as ; r* 


been convoked in order to r P n,I. i ° Coundl is said to h ve 
the special edicts d i-eied , r ( f p . res . s heresy, and the publication of 
reasonably reorderfaff d <*- church may be 


reasonably regarded } V lvisi0ns in the church »r 

Some traditions n nr 1 result ol the deliberations of the Council. 

a ^ting dertee^rV^? ?? havin « bc — bi " 
indiscriminate ' tL '. tbe resources of the e injur in 

C iSi ni J '■> ui-rnks and monasteries. It has also 
support to so a l >e abdicated. Ills authentic records give no 

as amIf to "‘'"X r nb $i on r- ’■««>- exhibi: him to the In ,1 
hand, ; . s Clink-in™*.. 1 H'jM'b' Ihareh and State alike with a strong 


hand <-i. Lr ruling ( I Hi rcii and State alike with a strong 

u i] ‘ l - ,bl! in ’Europe more than a thousand veers 

from th iaJ ", U ‘' l ' ou,se - ti»ot Asoka. n.av have descended 

Till Uironi' tow :ir,lv . 1 . v ..1 .< I . 1 -.. ,* , . ..J 


d the 
it w 


rl. 


from th, ih* ; 1 luu,se * mat Asoka nmv bin 

remain ~ rT to ,' Var<1 * close of his life an ddevn 

evhh ,, Hm, r ,,n r !r • -v .vises. lad «|. 

' s . 1,1 ih'bcllV .lid so 

to esift Ta ! . loBoeiiJiloiiB. n will lie ronwnieid id, this point 
in ..ioii,, , u "' »"""•«* »nd ...I- ..rl ilih 

class,'., Mi,,‘ e"j,‘‘a n 1 '.. f' U> i V ‘‘I 11 " ntur " ll . V in, ° tV ' 1 '"' im 

an d )V . • dU locks m itu or on detached boulder*, 

nilhu Tli { ' ' / ,V U hi f?hly finished monolithic c«»li»uuv- (b 

- y ■ ' v. , ..:.vy.;v : y,.y . « 

J he Itcords, ol which many are substantially and some ab.wdut h 
perloct, um\ be arranged in eight groups in chronological ordc 
as follows : 

(i) l lie Mir r Hock kdicts ; two documents da; hr I'rom about 


‘258 or 25 ? 


B-C. No, 1 is found in variant 
localities : Out Xo. 2 i , known at one only. 

(ii) Tbe Tiltfibru Edict, on u <’• tuelicd b^uld 


recensions 
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ire of the record is unique. The date probably is ttf 

/f the Minor Rock Edicts. _ 

'he Fourteen Rock Edicts, in seven more or less complete 
^sions. varying considerably, and dating after 257 and 250 b.c. 

(iv) The Ivalinga Edicts, in two recensions, referring only to 
the conquered province, and substituted for certain of the Fourteen 
Rock Edicts ; they may be dated in 256 b. c. 

(v) Tlie Cave Inscriptions, being records of dedications inscribed 
on the walls of three caves liewn in the rock of the Barabar hills 
near Gaya, in 257 and 250 b. c. 

( i) The Tarai Pillar Inscriptions, being two commemorative 
records on columns in the Nepalese Tarai, erected in 249 b.c. 

(vii) The Seven Pillar Edicts in six recensions (excepting 
Edict 7, which is found at one place only), dating from 243 and 
242 b.c. 

(viii) The Minor Pillar Edicts, four in number, dating between 
212 and 232 b.c. Two documents, one at Sarnath, and the other 
a* Sfineln, are inscribed on separate columns ; the others arc 
postscripts to the Pillar Edicts at Allahabad. 

Distribution of inscriptions. The distribution of the inscrip¬ 
tions is indicated on the map of Asoka’s empire. The Rock Edicts, 
including the Minor Rock Edicts, the Bhabru Edict, and the 
Chr e Inscriptions, arc widely distributed from the extreme north¬ 
western corner of the Panjab to the northern districts of Mysore. 
They are found on the coasts of both the Bay of Bengal and the 
Arabian Sea, so that they may be said to cover an area extending 
from 34° 20' to 14° 49' N. lat., and from about 72° 15' io 85° 50' E. 
long., that is to say, twenty degrees of latitude and thirteen of 
longitude. Additions to the list probably will be discovered when 
Afghanistan and certain other frontier regions shall be open to 
|Tcsearch. rhe Maski inscription in the Nizam's Dominions was not 
noticed until 19l. : >. ft j s particularly precious because it i the only 
record which specifies the emperor’s personal name Asoka. 1 All 
the other documents describe him by his titles only. It is not 
uni ike I \ that more records may be found within the limits of India. 
Although sonic ol the sites of the Rook Edicts ; < now in the 
wilderness, every one of the loc alities in Asoka’s time wa s iivqi nted 
mlhcr as a place of pilgrimage or for other good reason. 

. ie J. ,OSI10ns °* Ia ore than thirty monolithic columns or pillars 
rp, are recorded. Ten of those now visible are inscribed, 

r u * ar f. a 0 fbeir distribution is not so large as that of the rock 
mst. qn ions, probably owing to the difliculty of obtaining suitable 
! 1 - m ll * One, which formerly' stood at a village in the 

Vmi * ' (kmballa) District, Panjab, is now at Delin’. Others 
still exist at Santiu in the Bhopal State, Centra i Ind Those 
two localities arc the most remote from Pataliputra the capital. 

Extent • : e empire. The extent of AsokaA ci >in is known 

v/:tj sufficient j :eei ton from the details of the ' lVtribution of 

1 it begins with the word . Dev&natrpiyasa AsoLas>i. 
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jjWikments, from the internal testimony of his inset’ 




l various forms of literary historical tradition. 
t^jampire comprised the countries now known as Afghanistan, 
-- , l \ s Hindu Kush ; Balochistan and Mikran, Sind, Cutcli 
(Kaehchli) ; the Swat (Suwat) Valley, with adjoining tribal 
t erritories, Kashmir, Nepal, and the whole of India proper, except- 
:ng Assam, as far south as the northern districts of Mysore. The 
I amil states oi the extreme south were independent. It is possible, 
out not clearlv proved, or perhaps probable, that the emperor 
ahio oxcn iscd jurisdiction in Khotan, now in Chinese Turkistan. 

oh; reader, of course, will understand that the empire thus 
defined was not all under the dire'ct imperial rule. It necessarily 
comprehended numerous autonomous states, owing more or less 
obedience or paying some sort of homage to the sovereign power. 
-1 also included many wild or half-wild tribes in the hills and forests 
who cared little for any government, and ordinarily lived their 
own life in their own way. 

\v3 i r« r ° yS ‘ B w *^ e area actually governed by imperial officers 
' ' ll0ar * l?I ir ,yicerpys, who seem to have been 
usuahy, it not always, princes ol the imperial family 

The viceroy of the north-west, whose capital was T- viK non* 
trolled the Panjab and his jurisdiction may have extended over 
Sind, Kalochistan. Makran, and Afghanistan* to use modern names. 

in hi fra 111 tV r °w It Slded at a town ea ^ C( l Tosali, probably 
UiiaS - and the T+v ?™ v,nces w F re administered from 

i IJ a \ n 5 l , i , c j l pital oi the Deccan waVSuvarnaffiri (‘ Gold' n 
tj'V \ Probably Slt . u , ate(1 somewhere in one of the ancient nvld- 
, .V i ; I ,0 ^ lble that there may have been otherviLmvs 
hut onlj four happen to be mentioned. The r< ader mav rem. m h<r 



called 
ial 
irteen 

a ne 7 «»a«. Of ministers called 
Censor,. Thev received ^ . may , bfc rm(i(ri ' d by the term 
orPi.ty (dtu,r„,a) anZni■ T f.'u *}. c P f ««* tlle ’-aw .f Duty 

even member-; of jp . Z ,'V ° ..‘‘Ureligions and ranks, including 

although 4SS' P S2£tS e * ^T^ eni0in H 1“ «»,• Edicts, 
, J . , y 6,b0Clated w,th Buddhist doctrine in sum. of 

it. eolml^-Vuie i' t £ cri P ti ' ,n was discovered in 1..U, is situated 

haft at Hutti is 4 tIk h< f ‘ • ' ' " nt gold workings’ 1 . The 

V,. 1, MM*,) mL ki wi ®' , v ' or,<! (Hyderabad Archa ,l. Srrirs, 

iod (AV& ( nil p 'T\ ' U)! se , ttle ,? ,e,,t cvun Itt the. tat • neolttl ic 

ti„ , , 1 Inatf <n 1 nit.stone, vol. of notev np. ;n p>.*. 120 ) 

K\ulii'l Uf ' thi ap,TJf>inU *' 1 by Aurangzeb to nlorr r>'uniie law had 
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uments, were suitable to a large extent for the adhe^ 
“ommation. ^ The stringency of the regulations prohib*^^ 
L , t°- r ,nuti a ^ oli ol animals, increasing with Asoka’s 
ic^sKt ion ' whil.i pr ?? Kec ! . har <*Jy on many classes. The imperial 
bloodv s-tcrifionJ 1 Ircc * y aliected the Brahmanical custom of 
and manv • am P ere( ^ the activities of Jumtcrs, fishermen, 

airacs cr^sav r*™-* .<*•* 

had much to do with th< brt^k un ofm en!orce! l IH ' , 1 lt ma >’ h , avi: 
4sok-r«s rlcpo-nco > ft . '‘1' °Hthe empire which ensued on 

T s the business- of the Censors to see that 
manv o P »e ,1n^wh- l !. ni ‘' s : T re obeyed. (It is easy to imagine the 
private life <V n *j! 1 ." 010 altered for vexatious interference with 
Imnumitv from and for bribery to secure 

inter Hindu nnJT' 'r 11 we may judge from the history of 
issued similn r ^ ^ m .^ s w h° pursued the same ideals and 

liahie 1, + regulations, it may be assumed that Offenders v ere 
^ ^ * t0 ca i )ltaI punishment. 

ciselv forooU ^ 1 rx ? or ^ 1 Code. Asoka’s moral code is most con- 
a rock n Z n te u ^ second Min °r Rock Edict recorded on 
<°r 111 t,Ki north of the Mysore state and there only. 
t Thu.s saith Ilis Majesty: 
rather and mother .m./t ho 


- * * * JV. at v . 

mils' lx- 1 c'iiforeeH 0 ^^r °'| USt ^ oije . vcci J similarly respect for ii. ing creatures 
Law of jn.fv (r . I -j ^. r '1 1 \ muf be spoken. These are the virtues of the 
the teaehrr tyW* i 1Kty ’ ({hartnri ) which must he practised. Similarly, 
he shown to relationsT ^*^ 110 ' by the l )U Pib and proper courtesy must 

day "/and aecordfna 11 ^ S ti a — ard ° f <luty (or 4 pic tv ’pleads to length of 
Tlit- according to this men must. act. ‘ ’ 1 

life. <in,Y Liis '^f’ ons : °^ showing reverence,^respect ing animal 
the'edicts el U tlu,b are inculcated over and over again in 

first, but i. An , sunirnar . v quoted above reverence is placed 
on the rc st k / C ^ ueral tenor of the teaching is to lay stress primarily 
Sundr* lor animal 1 

his catalorrn lrt ^" S Tlui iinpfri.il moralist did not limit 

summary vTi V ^dispensable virtues to the tliree named in the 
to all, kin,] , 00 v Illu °b pains to inculcate the duties of compassion 
and tolc.atiu!^‘'! nicnfc slaves and hired servants, aim-giving, 
displayed a , n,> the creeds of other people. /Moreover lie 
subject:;, s/ v, ' r >iioihide for the bodily well-being of his 

by the provide n at tention was paid to the ’comfort of travellers 
roads to supni'V”* re t-houses, and trees planted along the 

of man and bca< uni l fruit. \ i rangements for lie lu a ling 

empire, but also n h UV1< ‘ made, not only within the limits of the 
Extra cts fr nr> llr territories of i i it-n- jlv independent Kingdoms, 
edicts .verve better ttfn f dicts X , r<v brief cxtruHs l'rum the 
to appreciate their spS “ ny P° rn I» h ««* lo ^ablc the student 

con }P;' r " s -S'ylc Of tie- d iene,ont v.i'ii ihat of :i.c 
ry ' J^ -r, the Ttnitirlya hpanhkad, t! ns!, in S. il. v„ 

Part u there is sonic resemblance. 
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vliere in my dominions the subordinate officials, and t\3K,o£> 

1 and the D^itrict Officers every live years must proceed on fchJi&L. 
their other business as for this special purpose, namely, to give 
fiction in the Law of Duty (or* “Piety”) to wit—“A meritorious 
( 4 excellent ’) thing is the hearkening to father and mother ; a meritorious 
tiling is liberality to friends, acquaintances, relations, Brahmans, and 
ascetics ; a meritorious thing is abstention from the slaughter of living 
creatures ; a meritorious thing is small expense and small accumulation ” ’ 
(Rock Edict 111). 

4 There is no such almsgiving as the almsgiving of the Law of Duty 
(or “ Piety”)—friendship in duty, liberality in duty, association in duty. 

Herein does it consist — in proper treatment of slaves and servants, 
hearkening to father and mother, Ac.’ ( Rock Edict XI) 

4 A man inns* not do reverence to his own sect or disparage that of 
another man without reason. Depreciation should be for speeilic reasons 
only, because the sects of other people all deserve reverence for one reason 


or another. 

B\ thus acting, a man exalts his own sect, and at the same time does 
service to the sects of other people. By acting contrariwise, a man hurts 
his own -ct, and does disservice to the sects of other people' (Rock 
Edi't XI /)/ 

' 1 >th this world and the next are difficult to secure save by intense 
Jo\“ of i he Law of Duty (or “Piety”), intense self-examination, intense 
obedience, intense dread, intense effort’ {Pillar Edict, 1) 

4 “ The Law of Duty is excellent/’ 

But wherein consists t lie Law of Duty? In these things, to .it— little 
impiety, many good deeds, compassion, liberality, truthfulness, and 
purify ’ ( Pillar Edict 11). 

4 Dill .rious blessings has mankind been blessed by former kin os as 
by me also ; by me, however, with the intent that men may conform to 
th > Law of Duty (or “ Piety has it been done even jis I thought ’ 
(Pillar Edict VII). 


It would be ea v. to illustrate in detail every one of A solars precepts 
fro Buddhist books, as well as from the existing practice in 
countries where Buddhism now prevails. Jain and Brahmanical 
writings also might be quoted to show that the morality inculcated 
was. 'ui the whole, common to all the Indian religion . The Jains, 
however, go even farther titan the Buddhists in applying the 
principle oi ° r non-injury to living creatures, while those 

h .liunanical Hindus who considered bloc dy sacrifices indispensable 
necessarily were unable to give complete issent to the imperial 
<fectr.ne. 1 he gradual growth of a feeling of distaste for animal 
: ' 1CI 1 S i sci |v^ ef * * n an earlier chapter of this work undoubtedly 
' ' stimulated by the action of As<»ka continued for many years 

and support' d by all the power of an efficient imperial organization. 
The Buddhist leaching was superior to that of the rival religions 
.a tl)^ prominence it gave to the 4 happiness of all creatures 5 as 
the main object of morality. Buddhism, in .-q>ite of its agnostic, 


1 - Every sect fivouiably regards him who is faithful io its precepts, 
and in truth he is to he commended ’ (A / ar’s 4 Happy Sayings’, Aln> 
vul. in, tr. Jarrett, p. o91j. 
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isj.il philosophy, is in practice a creed which tends to 
]/ fact apparent to all observers in Burma, 
an ardent Buddhist. Asoka, although tolcranTr^dl 
ttig creeds, and even willing to pursue the policy of con¬ 
current endowment, as proved by his costly gifts to the Ajlvika 
ascetics, an order closely akin to the Digambara or nude Jains, 
was personally an ardent Buddhist. His zeal for the teaching of 
Gautama Buddha is expressed emphatically in the unique Bhabrti 

i ■ car s ( * ate ’ inscribed on a boulder in Eastern Rajputana 
and addressed to the Church. 

4.1 \? XI a ™ now .\ Re verend Sirs, how far extend my respect for and faith, in 
the Buddha, the Sacred Law, and the Church. 

Reverend Sirs, has been said by the Venerable Buddha, 
all that has been well said.’ 

lie then proceeds to enumerate seven passages or texts from the 
oacred Law, which he commends to the study of monks and nuns, 
as well as ot the laity, male and female. All of those passages 
have been identified in the Canon. They begin with the well- 
vno\\n hirst Sermon, and end with the remarkable admonition by 
truth * 118 S ° n ^ a ^ lll * a on necessity of speaking the exact 

A ^ ree ( the Minor Pillar Edicts (Sarnath, Sanclri, and KausambI), 

., 11 , prescribe the penalty of excommunication for schism, and 
tne two iarai Pillar Edicts are equally Buddhist. 

Asoka s hard work. Asoka worked hard, very hard ; carrying 
^ ‘Tf 011 ^^ 1 . 1 ^ 0118 ^ file instructions of his grandfather’s preceptor, 
win i ? k ,n " is energetic’, says the author of the Arthasdstra , 4 his subjects 
firm . )C ® < * u,ll, .y cner setic . . . when in court, he shall never cause his* peti- 
i lS • wa *t at the door. . . . lie shall, therefore, personally attend to 
earn US p nCSS °1 heretics, of Brahmans learned in the Vedas, of 

uud of - SlU rC( l P^ aces * °1 minors, the aged, the afflicted, and the helpless, 

' \ , i \ women ; all this in order, or according to the urgency or pressure 

An h kmds of harness. ° J 

posit ca,, A IlC ‘ s ^ la h 1 ’ i at once, and never put off: for when 

a kin ? the >\ wi,: P rove too hard < .r even impossible to accomplish.... 

0 f ( ] U 4 - t )0 - re hgious vow is his rc.uiiness for action : satisfactory discharge 
Oiler of f\ m / as I )er f° rrnunce of sacrifice ; equal attention to all is as the 
In tl FC f S ‘ l,K * Mention towards consecration, 
welfare ? ‘'PPhiess of his subjects lies his happiness ; in their welfare his 
whatever | ' 1<Vr ‘ v er pleases himself he shall consider as not good, but 
lienee the v * Ilis 8ll ^J ects * 1C s hall consider as good, 
of wealth ‘s' 'V^.^hall ever be activ and discharge his duties ; the root 
« * potivity^ ami.of vil its reverse.’ 

ordinary rem?i r % ^f S t ¥ p - The Asiatic Idea of kingship has 
r inv r i a t,Uit f’ ie monarch should hear personally as 

“ ^ * v ‘ ‘ LV nc * complaints as possible, should dispose of them on 

IC * l ”J‘ ^ e Version of the admonition to Raliula has been translated 
intolweneh >y M. Svlvain L 6 vi (J. As., 1890, Mai-Juin), and into English 
by Beal (1 exfs from the Buddhist Cano}, ■- nmonhf kvoxiii as Din ;nmai>cidu\ 
Ivegan Paul, 1902). Rockhill give- a summary abstract of ti Tibetan 
version in Uddnavarga (Kegan Paul, 1892). 
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\ «H m 

; by final orders untrammelled by legal formalities, \Ullit 
buhl be easily accessible to the meanest of his subject^VIn 
“ ,^/bost of m.!ch personal inconvenience. Long after Vsokus^ 
Tiniurid emperors of India acted on those principles^ 

- id made the daily puhlic audiences an essential feature of their 
policy -^ven Jahangir, who sometimes failed in the higher duties 
of his station, was extremely particular to do justice as lie conceived 
! 11 ™ Person, and to appear in public three times a day. 

A saying ot Akbar that 4 divine worship in monarchs consists 
in their justice and good administration ’ reproduces one’oTTBe 
sentiments quoted above from Kautilyo. 

As pha on himself. Asoka expressed similar idea with all 
possible emphasis : 

t ,f,l'! r i d l TJ{ V me ^ a . s not happened that business has been dis¬ 

patched and that reports have been received at all hours 

m f V, ,iS a T r,m ‘Sement has been made that at'all hours and in 
pUcj-wlietlw am dining, or in the la,lies’ apartments, or in mv 

Tlu.’ nv'^n °f ,n “y (D conveyance, or in the palace 

m-v . r ! Reporters should report to me on the people’s busi- 

• . and I am re„d\ to do the peoples business in ,11 places . I 

and i; any | ace, because I never feel fuP s itV^r- l m ft nnv hour 

dispal, h Of L In/ s. For the welfare if al< Mb is ie.'i " V \ and 

an.1 the root Of tie,., again, is in effort Ld eh o™™ 

whatsoever exon ions I make are for the end that 1 mav discharge mv debt 
to animate bemgs. and that while I make some happv her, ‘ tiTe v m, • » 
the. next world gam heaven ’ (T(v-M Edict VJ, amended ve. -'on) ‘ * 

It is easy to criticize such regulations from the point of view of 
? n ^urr.po and to prove that the orderly disu^ch of 

biisnv. • " °ul'l he hindered and obstructed bv coiisiant A 1 ol 
Ileus. Tuc eriiieism would be sound whether in F. mol te \ rl ' P ‘ 
but the extreme importance ttaelw*,’ bv +i V <>r Nsta, 
the personal intervlmtton and the , a> ^ t0 

wins so muc.i ooptdaritv for sov, . ,..i • • °* * lien* rulers 

jiis peopl< that i.p. h.so\crci n who satisfies the sentiment 

t iiu P inel,nvJrnimtt * ., Worth V* " Ml " 

such i .< those laid do-.vn by Asoka^ Ur,ly rcsu,t ff » m regulations 

ot i he Cupt.i pbiod" ' ‘ ltlr l s "» another - r»- ion about the art 

ii;,pli< ill,!, 1,1 the U.’, 10,1 !,n observation which is equally 
id m • I especially to the reign of Asoka, 

i a^rtrfng^tiinuhis 

a dynasty, cierei" ,,. ;l , and artistic power-.. Such 

■commerce* maim r.mnfr duties < Votively, fostering 

with ktrei -r, vi-.i i ?-^l vc . ,nt ‘ r ’ '' s(i . commercial and diplomatic, 

< n< our ws i In r. •* I H j ls P Ia ymg Hi ;-*<n ip of a magnificent court, both 

'Vi ho-,I which authors ntlKl eZ/oUlw?!"'” 

O tasiaiibrhe Zeitschrift , April-Juni, IpJ g p. j. 
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in of Asoka presents in perfection all tlie^cond 
jtdin that extract as being favourable to the develop 4 

•schools of art and literature. It maybe that art_ 

almost m equal measure under the rule of his father 
and his grandfather Chandragupta. In fact, there are 
iiibstantml grounds tor believing that buildings of exceptional 
magnihcence^ were erected in the time of the first Mauxva emperor. 
Spleiidid architecture necessarily involves the successful cultivation 
ot sculpt ure, painting, and all the decorative arts. Greek testimony, 
as already mentioned declares tlxat(the palace of Chandragupta 
surpassed the roya abodes of Persia, and records some details 
ot the rich ornament ot the budding. ; But the whole has vanished, 
reason to expect or hope that the excavations 
r VI d f “ ta,1 Putra begun in 1913 will reveal much art work 
of the time of the early Maurya kings preserved well enough to 
furnish material for satisfactory aesthetic criticism. The principal 
reason is that, so lar as our present knowledge extends, the great 
1 ices built b> Asoka s predecessors were constructed mainly of 
perishable wood, just as the magnificent structures at Mandaiav 
were constructed by (he latest Burmese sovereigns. In the time 
o. Cnandragupta Maurya and his son brick and stone see > to have 
een used chief y tor the foundations and plinths of timber super- 
ructures. Wooden architecture implies the execution of mo>fc 
01 tile decorative features in material equally perishable. Unit s 
t le progress of exploration should disclose an unexpected treasure 
( r arl y Maurya sculpture in stone or terra-cotta, materials few the 
ustory of art during the reigns of Chandragupta and Bindusiira 
continue to be scanty. "The general use of stone in northern 
_ 1 1 ctj:i for building, sculpture, and decora . ion certainly dates 
nan the reign of Asoka, who was iniluenced by Persian and G» eek 
J^ple, I do not either assert or believe that- prior to the days 
Asoka the art of building ii stone w s absolutely unknown in 
, n 'ba, or that all artistic work was executed in perishable material ; 

l _ fbe ascertained facts indicate that previous to bis reign 
Immanent materials were u ed rarely and sparingly eithv ” for 
" r chitecture or for ornament. When Mcgusthenes was at Pah'ii-, 
PUtra tile, city was defended by a wooden p ajis:y] £. The walls, 
10 palace within the city, and many sacred edifices an. 

T, lUd , -Vsoka . 1 , / A . 

Aso] 1( history of Indian art, therefore, still logins with 

‘ A r va * At present it is impossible to write any earlier chapter. 

, soltan sculpture. No building of Asoka age is ,tuncling, 
unless some of the sttipns near Bhilsfi • ay have b*-cn bu < by him. 
J n car ly being merely a domical mound of masonry, does 


lhc text refers only to Asoka’ s empire, oad mar especially to uortbcin 
India, t*x the Tan 1 countries, during the uiy (*»•■: tarics of the Christian 
era, Hindu temples v to built of wood or brick. Stone structures did not 
come into fashion until late in the sixth century, in the IV..lava kingdom 
{Jouveau-Dubreuil, Palk ^a Antiquities, Troi. rhain, London, 1910, p. it). 
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much scope for architectural design. We can 
better from sculpture than from architecture.^ 
of Asoka’s age exhibits a mature form of ; 
of which through earlier attempts is hidden from our 
eyes for the reasons explained above. Many details indicate that 
the artist in stone closely followed the example set by his fellow 

craftsmen in wood and 
ivory. Indeed, ordinary 
Indian usage seems to 
have favoured the exer¬ 
cise of his skill by a carver 
in any material that came 
to his hand. If Asoka 
insisted, as he did, on his 
statuary and reliefs being 
executed in enduring 
stone, he was able to uti¬ 
lize the services of skilled 
Indian workmen accus¬ 
tomed to work in more 
perishable materials, who 
were clever enough to 
adapt their technique to 


.the permanent medium. 
'‘The art of his time, al¬ 


though obviously affected 
by Persian and Hellenis¬ 
tic influences, is mainlv 
Indian in both spirit and 
execution. Take, for in¬ 
stance, the celebrated 
Sam nth capital. Much 
of the design was sug¬ 
gested by Persia. But 
even the lions in the 
round a re wholly different 
Capital, Sarnuth. from and far superior to 

their Persian prototypes 
rose : nd style, while the bas-reliefs of the ; rdian animals 
1)1 the lour quarters on the sides of the abacus are purely Indian, 
it is improbable that they could have been executed by any 
sculptor >yho had not beer soaked in ancient Indian tradition, 
although his previous practical experience might have been gained 
by working in wood or ivory 

Poi'fect execution. The perfection of the execution of toe 
r st examples of Asokan sculpture is astonishing. Sir John 
s ;* ^ w h° I- s had wide experience of Greek art, praises the 
Sam a (di capital in the following terms : 

4 Lying near the column re the broken portions of the unper part of 
die shaft and a mngn K ent capital of the well-known Pers, politan hell- 
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type with four lions above, supporting in their midst aj 
jcih!arm achakra , the symbol of the law first promulgated at SiV 

_ KeJlyiuul lions are in an excellent state of preservation and it A 

point of botli style and technique — the finest carvings, indeed, 
thut'Tndia lias yet produced, and unsurpassed, I venture to think, by 
anything of their kind in the ancient world.’ 

The same expert i ritic elsewhere comments on ‘ the extraordinary 
precision and accuracy which characterizes all Maurya work, and 
which has never, we venture to say, been surpassed even bv the 
finest workmanship on Athenian buildings 

The skill of the stone-cutters of the age could not be surpassed. 



GREAT Srt PA, SANCIlT (restored). 

*he monolithic columns of fine-grained sandstone, some of which 
°Xceed forty feet in height, exclusive of the separate capital, 
; ' r e marvels of technical <. xecution. 1 The art of polishing hard stone 
"as carried to such perfection that it is said to have become 
u lost art beyond modern powers. The sides of the Barabar caves 
e *cavated in most refractory gneiss rock arc polished like glass 
Mirrors. The burnishing of FIroz Shah'-, Lett, the column from 
Toprft-; now at Delhi, is so exquisite that several observers have 
believed the column to be metallic. Quaint Tom Ooryate in the 
seventeenth century described the monument as ' a bra/a n pillar ' ; 
and even Bishop Heber, early in the nineteenth ceniun. n “ived 
the impression that it. was t a high black pillar oi ca d metal . 
[The stonework of Asoka’s time i* equally well finished m nil 
other respects. Most of the inscriptions are incised with exti cine 

1 See illustration of l.auriya Nandangarli pillar on p. 157. 
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in beautifully cut letters. Dr. Spooner notes 
perfection ’ in the carpentry of the mysterious wood_ 
at Kumrahar, probably dating from the reign of Chanara^“ 

Sldll in all arts. The engineering ability displayed in the 
handling and transport of huge monolithic columns conveyed over 
immense distances is remarkable. When the excavations in pro¬ 
gress :u, iaxila and Patalipulra shall be more advanced, additional 
evidence of the skill of the Maurya engineers may be expected. 
Some has been disclosed already. The combined testimony of 
books, material remains, arid pictorial relief sculpture proves that 
m the fourth and third centuries b. c. the command of the -Maurya 
monarch* over luxuries of all kinds and skilled craftsmanship 
in all the manual arts was not inferior to that enjoyed bv the 
Mogul emperors eighteen centuries later. Some line jewellery, 
dating from 250 n. c. and associated with a gold coin of Dio’dbtos 
aiul debased silver punch-marked coins, has been found in the 
Bn* mound, the oldest part of the Taxila site. 1 The relief sculptures 
at Bharhut (Barhut) and Sanchl, some of which are little if at all 
iater than the time ot Asoka, and may be regarded as pictures 
executed in stone, exhibit most vividly all the details of the life 
»->i | he age. -• It was a bustling, cheerful life, full of wholesome 
and movement. The artists delighted in representing 
ifc 1 auk realism, and in decorating their panels with ornaments 
or r harming design treated with good taste. 

lucation. Asoka’s decision to publish his views on Buddhist 
doctrine a id the moral code deemed suitable for ‘all sc rf S anc [ 
eoi d it ion f men ? in documents composed hi vernacular dialects 
ami i.; scribed in two distinct scripts, implies^ comparatively wid^ 
di ius.on o education in his empire. - The sites of all the ix; riptions 
were carefully chosen at places where crowds of people either 

nf f0t *""? r * a80 2 or another - The lu-avv cost 

fl . onl. elolH n-r i . : ' n l e, ^ ,in, lP f ° rm %vould beta wasted 

Bull die 1 monasi rea( e . (llcts * Probably the numerous 

do no! ’in / emd , tIie P ur Pov schools, as they 

0 < lit r* ?v anm • ,? 11 ^ 80 P llK llcec a higher general percentage 
Most of the )( ( . • ! . 10 P.°P\dation Ilian that existing v.1 present* 
form of the ^ ^eient 

allied languagesof north cters m w «tmg Sanskrit and the 
th Fourteen ii.wi, r v rn an(i wef:tem India ; but two sets of 
vv«*».c engraved in h ^jl Icts placed near tin north-western frontier 
used in 'th r reori n lG ' ' lT M ^P*’ H I° rni of Aramaic writing 

di dccMe * ri ^ n< • J , : c of i he records exhibits sev ial 

Lite rat n>P ,ie ^; sui tablc* l-or the different provinces, 
in forfp ^ .A * ^tylc of the Asoka inscripti s anting 

Unanishad« ( ( qu nit * v ’ ^.recalls in som6 cables that of certain 
; : T J le most interest! ig df the iocuments present 
i, n Via 1 ' mt( ' rn;i * evidence of being essentially the composi- 
' n < ' tli' emperor himself.. The edicts undoubtedly are closely 
1 f p. U.&., iii. 0 : Ann. Rep. A. S. t India , 1912-13, p. 11. pi. >. xix. 
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L’torature to the Arthasustra of Kautilva or ChalaOT 

•1 corresDn^Hn to the sub Ject of the drafting of>9|J . 
dnaltita ry /, gv Ce * v *A famous collection of moral apmrS^ 
*i**syineen printed a a ^ributed to Chandragupta's minister 
chronology of i nay llave been arranged by him. The 

would be dillicult to^ Aru ian literature is so ill defined that it 
the Maurya a^e. an Y other literary works as dating from 

vatthUs an important Davids’s belief that the K at ha- 

posed in the time of * U [ . ^ treatise in Pali, was actually com- 

is certain that the reigns r * S not shared aIA scholars. But it 
during which magnificent 01 tllree cni P ei *ors covering ninety years, 
of art and luxury was ci if OUrts were maintained and every form 
unadorned by the work* P Utcd with success > cannot nave been 
in the fourth century r , eminent authors. It is clear that* 
a long past extending 0 * ‘ Andlaa literature could look back on 
have been interrupted in n lany generations. Its history cannot 
Indian empire had attainoH-. thlrd ccntury at a time when the 
much with the civilizations °r lts Hldest extcnt and was in close , 
Asoka end Akbar l , Weslor!1 Asia and northern Africa. 

b c disposed to dispute the any ^ lldents of Indian history will 
*nd interesting names i u /}f°P^ lt,on that the most conspicuous 
those of Asoka and Akbar V 0ng , ro11 of lndian monarchs arc 
‘hat both are belter known to “2 : i appc,,s ’ as already observed. 

li > impossible to draw a portal '“V “P T' ll 

Uin r.r i,; t • v . l ‘ l, t of Asoka, he has disclostd so 

U Jt'jl nvmv v^. iU i Us edicts that he seems to me at all 

ftgur/‘ r morse C fo & r°tl SpeC1, ^ 8tudy ’ a \ ver ? r f- al aad famiiiur 

’vai ;\Ti i » Jnn,nc s 11 Bering's caiT^I by the Km:nga- 

of men ! ( ! a \ ff pr ^ 1 A^diar, who v/as one of the most arabitic: s 
peren / UUi Jo -ii if 1 ?!° ame of a successful warrior, gloricii 

ifi s n { / lts > as th° * ‘ * ;. Vs - Akbar never was disturbed because 

r» ST) f . n ? rous wars caused infinite suffering. In that 

Asok’i 10 resc J? 1)led 1!lost . ambitious kings. The attitude ol 
, ° ka was peculiar and obviously 


a successful warrior, glorine 
because 
that 
le of 

th e ;; .I v, p P cc . uliai w^vM.uaiy sincere.v He has his reward in 
in ti ! ' d, liusion ot Buddhism, which constitutes ns special woik 
( on* ! 7? r d ’ and niay be counted to his credit as that ‘ true 

Aok 81 vvhich was his ideal. 

was - {I,, . though devout and zealous in the cause of his religion, 
no oeefi*; y ^ergetic in performing his kingjy duties/ There is 
ndinirahi ° n Aor d Ptibting th it 1 <. did lis best to live up to the 
Nothin* , Prmoiples which he took so mich pains to icuhatc. 
oilier r ;ii! bc bvtler thftn thu mst ructions addressed to bis 
been quoted ncw,y ‘ (mc l lK * rcd P rovmce of Kalinga, which have 

issued by Mr. Robert Oust to the Sikhs in the 
in-'inicti/ " ctm r first and the second Sikh wa,s. under 
•vnlim n, i, i I olu Jobn Lawrence, is strangely similar in both 


sentiment un ( j 
4 If any of 
l*oforc blood is 


expression 


if they do so, their fault will I 


v forgiven . 


what 







sfder my warn). T. . 
elutions ,\ 

? me, us ctww^ 
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j'ury I consider mine: what is gain to you I consider 
what; I have said and talk it over with your rela 

__ i who have joined in the rebellion to return to r. _ 

lie jSa\ T e committed a fault return to their fathers, and their faults will 
Be forgiven them. ... In two days I shall be in the midst of you with 
a force which you will be unable to resist.’ 1 

I think that Asoka, who was a capable man of affairs, as well a 5 
a pious devotee, always kept an iron hand within the velvet glove* 
like John Lawrence, who was equally pious and equally practical 
The excellence of the art of Asoka’s reign indicates that tb c 
Maurya emperor resembled Akbar in being a man of good taste* 
He spared no cost or pains, and knew how to employ people who 
used sound materials and did honest work. \/ The administration 
of the Mauryas strikes me as having been singularly ellieient all 
round in peace and war. The ‘ extraordinary precision and 
accuracy ’ noted by Sir John .Marshall as characteristic of Maury- 
work in stone are the outward expression of similar accuracy and 
precision in the working of the government machine. Living undcf 
the eyes of the innumerable spies employed by the Maurya king 5 
mu a hav e been dangerous and unpleasant for individuals at times ? 
bur. Lht: es pion age .system, worked as Chanakya describes it, 
an instrument of extraordinary power in the hands of a strong* j 
capable sovereign. If Asoka had not been capable he could not ( 
have ru’ed to; huge empire with success fo: forty years, and left 
behind a name which is still fresh in. the memory of men alt er 
the lap' of more than two millenniums. 

Asoka's sons. We do not know how or where Asoka passed 
awev from the scene of his strenuous labours. A Tibetan tradition 
is su'd to affirm that he died at Taxila, and if that should be true 1 
it is possible that the researches in progress at that site so full of 
surprises may throw some light on the last days of the great 
Buddhist emperor. The names of several oJ his suns are on record* 
One, nAmert TIvara, is mentioned in an inscription^ Another* 
calh d Lunula and by other names, is the centre of r. cycle of 
legends ot Uio n 'klore type. A t hird, named Jaluuka, thesubjo 1 , 
v*i a ' dig parage in the Kasnmlr chronicle, clearly was a refy 
per.so v '*gc, although certain fabulous stories are attached to id 5 
name. Several localities still identifiable me associated with his 
memory. He did not share his father’s devotion to Buddhism* 
Du. - o th*^ contrary was an ardent worshipper of Siva, as \\as iii* 
eon nit, iv'nadcv;.^ He is a so credited with the expulsion from 
Jie valley >1 certain unnamed non-Hindu foreigneis {mUchchhas). 
Me in?*.;' ve :>ee. * lie viceroy » fids father and becu ie i ul jpen dent¬ 
il ft er 11 death of .A .oka, The hronicJer include both Asoka and 
-Jalauka in the list of the kings of Kashmir. 

Asoka s grandsons. Asoka taeins to have been succeeded 

] Issued under direction of John Lawrence to the headmen of the 
l foniyurpur District (Aitchison, Lord Lawrence (Rulers of Indi* , 1905, 
p. 15 «,). 
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y two grandsons, Dasarajtha in the eastern, anil 
hniila, in the western provinces. The real existenoe^f . 
)f|j>e.r is vouched for by brief dedicatory inscriptions in chvvs A 
irantyo to the Ajivika ascetics, and not far from the similar caves 
ties to wed on tlTe same order by Asoka. The inscriptions, which 
were recorded immediately after the accession of Dasaratha, are 
concluswe evidence of that prince’s rule in Magadha. 

Inc existence of the other grandson named Samprati lias not 
yet been verified by any early inscription. But there is no reason 
to doubt that he actually ruled the western provinces after his 
grandfather s death. v/ According to Jain authorities Ujjain was 
his capital, -lis name has been handed down by numerous local 



INSCRIPTION OF DASARATHA. 


traditions extending from Ajmer in Rajputana to Satrnnjaya in 
K&thmwilr ^ Imre t j le most ancient of the crowd of Jain temples 
is sau o have been founded by him.. He is also credited with tl . 
erection of u temple at Nadlai in Jodhpur, now represented by 
a moxe modern builuing on the site ; and with the foundation of 
the lor tress c 1 Jaha/.pm\ which guarded the pas*, leading from 
Mewar to Jiundi. in j s ivputc<l to have been as zealoo- in promoting 
the cause ol Jainism a Asoka had been in propagating the religion 
■of Gautama. 1 1 h h 


It seems reasonable to av ur 
in the first instance betwo 


ic tha* .soku’s empire was divided 
‘is two grandsons : but no decisive 
proof of the suppo ed fact has been discovered, and nothing is 
•nown about the iurther history <u either Dasaratlui or Samprati. 

The last Maurya. The Puranas record the names of sevi A 
others successors of Asoka. with various readings, which need not 


1 Tod, Annals of Mervdr, chap, iy (pop. ed,. i, 201 n.) ; Fork s, Rdsn< V.d 
(1856), i, 7 : Riijput&na Guz. (Simla, 1880), iih 52 ; liombti', Ga:. 1890), 
vol. i, j. irt 1, p. 15. 
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Hi, as nothing material is known about the princes 
possible to determine the extent of the dominions rii^pcy 
Maurya. .n Brihadratha, the last prince of the dynast 
jSS^hi . :ln about 185 b. c. by his commander-in-chicf, Pushyamitra- 
(or Push amitra) Sunga. 

The Sunga dynasty. The usurper established a new dvnasty 
known as that of the Sungas, which is said to have lasted for 
112 years until 73 b.c. Their dominions apparently included 
Magudha and certain neighbouring provinces, extending south¬ 
wards is far as the Narbada. The names of the founder of the 
dynasty and some of hi descendants ending in mitra have suggested 
the hypothesis that Pushyamitra may have been an Iranian, 
a worshipper of the sun (Mithra). 1 He celebrated the a$oamedh& 
cr horse sacrifice, a rite certainly associated with sun-worship. It 
marked the successful assertion by the prince performing it of 
a claim to have vanquished all his neighbours. 

Menander’s invasion. Pushyamitra was defeated by Khara- 
-elnol Kalin: i, but repelled the invasion of a Greek king, apparently 
Menander. tM* Milinda of Buddhist tradition, king of Kabul and 
the Pan jab. He advanced (about 175 b.c.) with a strong force 
into the interior of India ; annexed the Indus delta, with the 
peninsula of Surashtra (Kathiawar), and some other territories on 
the western coast ; occupied Mathura on the Jumna ; besieged 
Madjiyn* i\ii, now Nagarl near Chitor in Rfijputfina ; invested 
Sab eta ii, southern Oudh ; and threatened, or perhaps took 
Patnlmutra, the Sunga capital. 

Madhyarnika, then the chief town of a branch of tlu Sibi people, 
wjio seems to have emigrated from the Pan jab, va in days 

. place of much importance, which an invader could not safe*]} 
pas by. A If hough the ruins have supplied much material for the 
building of ChitOr, traces of a Maurya edifice can still be discerned, 
and two inscripti of the Sunga period have been found, which 
record the performance of asvamedka and vdjapcua sacrifices. 

BrakmaTiieal reaction. Pushyamitra. whatever his origin 
may have been, was reckoned to be a Hindu. Sun-worship 
consistent with Hinduism, and even at this day sects of Satiras 
or ■ nry-wori*. nippers exist. Good reasm... warrant the belief that 
ir.ancmnf tunes the cult of the-sun in north-western India, Surashtra, 
mo Kajpmcna, was much more prominent than i; is now. Tradition 

present- the t Sunga king as t fierce enemy of Buddhism and 
r late., that lie burnt a multitude oi m w ivies, carrying h\< 
avages as far north as Jalandhar. The reign of Pinhvan itra 


;t Buddhisr 


It i p 


>SSI- 


>haired by 
da. 2 


appears to marl; a violent Brahmanical reactii n ai \in 
, h:u< ^ju.vcd so much fa /our in the time of Asok i 
™ that the Hinduism of the Sungas nui; have bee i 
* pi*;, ices. They were followers of 11 sac? dicia 

ihf tekibrated grammarian Patanjali was a eon! 

1* usii y amitra, whose story is partly told in Malavi! _ 

1 He was also called Brihaspati (linhapnti in ;hc Kb Ira vein inscription 
oanasut» of coins). ’ 

* M. M. liar arfchfid irfritri, in J. A* I'roc . A. S . »., I\»K\ p. 2S7, 


yorary ol 

auld Agni- 
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' wntu^”*” c <m )’ a Play by KiUidasa > composed pr! 

"TnSHH::,, , ,>eval ; h ? ti - °, r Uevabliumi, the 

iiiaTscandaious intrbu,,. t His d i° S V” S W , h . ile cn " a S ed 

minister, Vasudcva who !,? f ." as contrived by his Brahman 

and so founded a short-lhi’d dvnaslv^^fo “ 1 vacant throne, 

28*£& » icd only IbrtV-iive 5 ycaS™ tK?v of the 



Idn ~ >vIlose identity is doubtful 

notice 6 - iv * iu this P*** " brief 

rule endured for the exee niorolK^Tnni Slng • thirty kin " s whose 
and a half in round numbers. The <TetaUs penod of four centuries 
of tlieir history are too obscure and con- .-a, 
trover ted for discussion in this work fijpSBBjV .■ < 

hingdam of the Andhras’ A'^xsS Aw* 
the lelugu speaking people of the conn- i ... »% ' : 1 ' 

trj afterwards called Telingana was v' C*- ') x ^f* 

land at K?ish l „a the Tt >ltaS ° f V. $ 

, ful even in the time of $££>( Andhra coin ' 

dynasty seem^t r^l abo, , a its rulcr ? at that date.' The historical 
death T 4 ;, { S *° • i, + - e been established about the time of Asoka's 

parent b * n -! ont,(m tlle Andhras in terms which ap- 

t. Q |] K . /' *?!* t ] at their Raja was in some measure subordinate 

Andhr-m* ITia - v )e a.^sumed that his decease enabled the 

pendenoe ^‘ t ni U1 > T other people, to assert their complete inde- 
aS'in m’.: l . P,,on internal we find the kings Exercising 
nion sifctehcV , 1 ol the western Ghats, so that ttieir doini- 

r,Lhfc m,r °s« the Deccan from sea to sea. They 


on imaged in 


namely, th. •EuiE'icJh tk e dynasties of western Satraps 

western Ghats \ nr i ,i la Ul,; d J) line which had its capital ii the 
rjjain. Both 0 f‘the s^ r ^ >n ^ vf :,t . later family which ruled at 
associated with the Sake 


>p ’ yna ties were of foreign origin, and 
-f protee: ors of Hinduism * le . A V (Ulra kin £ s assumed the position 
powerful of tfie later Andh a *V' tlK ‘ caste institute u The most 
reigned for thirty yer, f rn ' s 'Y a £«uutn.mrputrn V-.jna SrT, who 
a little earlier. T1 -tni^wlr 1 +! )OIJ ^ \* 1, « tfifi t<> 100, or possibly 
has not been fully i-ocovcr 1 1 n' t{ *™d fall of tin* dynasty 

whei \ m 225 \uu • *f nd t o1 if Ilia >' he placed some- 

or other have or. n trolled Nia^adlTa-i ‘‘ Andhras :iL . MW 
Vutaliputra, clear evi^WV, y did ZZ' “A 
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CHRONOLOGY 



(Dates nearly correct, but. the Indian ones not guaranteed exact) 


Maurya Dynasty 


n. c. 

32G or 325. 
323, June. 
323-322. 
322. 
312. 


300. 

305. 

302. 

208, 

285. 
'280. 
278 or 277. 


201 . 

250. 

258. 
257, 250. 

’254. 

251. 
251 or 250. 

219. 
? 248. 
247. 
217 oi 240. 
210 . 
242. 
212 or 239. 
240-252. 

232. 


221 . 

211 . 

204. 

203. 

185. 


Event. 

Chandragupta Maurya in his youth met Alexander. 

Death of Alexander at Babylon. 

Expulsion of Macedonian garrisons. 

Accession of Chandiagupta Maurya. [Date possibly earlier.] 
Seleukos Nikator recovered Babylon and established Sclcii' 
kidan era. 

Seleukos assumed title of king. 

Seleukos invaded India unsuccessfully. 

Megasthenes sent to Pataliputra as ambassador. 

Accession of Bindusiira Amitrag-hSta. 

Deimachos succeeded Megasthenes as ambassador. 

Ptolemy Philudelphos, king of Egypt, acc. 

Seleukos Nikator died ; Antiochos Soter acc. 

Antigonos Gonatas, king of Macedonia, acc. 

Aaoka[-vard liana] acc. 

Alexander, king of Epirus, acc. 

Consecration or coronation ( abhisheka) of Asoka. [213 a. id 
(anno Buddhae) in chronology of Ceylon]. 

Vntiochos Theos, king of Syria, acc. ; the Kalinga war. 
Asoka abolished the imperial hunt, and dispatched mission¬ 
aries. 

Magus, king of ( yrene died , ? Alexander, king of Epirus, 

died. 


I he Fourteen Rock Edicts, the Knlingn Edicts, and appoint* 
incut of Censors. 

Asoka enlarged for the second time the stiipa of Konugainana. 
king of Ceylon, acc. 

\°* Mahendra (Mahinda) to Ceylon. [230 a. b.] 
Anoka’s pilgrimage to the holy places, 
independence of Bactria and Parthia. 
l tocniy Piiilatlelphos, king of Egypt, died. 

Anticehos Theos, king of Syria, died. 

.Uic-nwarig-ti became ruler of TTin in China. 

1 ublieution of th Seven Pillar Edicts. 

Antigonos Gonatas, king of Macedonia, died, 
sc lib-; Minor Pillar Edicts condemning 

A oka died - his grandson Dagaratka acc. in * is tern pro- 
yin- s ; and probably Samprati, another grandson, acc. 
m western provinces. 

She-hwang-ti became emperor of China. 

3 is'a, king of Ceylon, died : Uttiva ace. 

Mahendi (Mahinda) died n C’eylon. 

Snnglmmitra, sister oi Mulundra, died in Ceylon. 
Bridhadxatha, the last Maurya king, hilled/ 
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INDO-GREEK KINGS 

Sunga Dynasty 

Pusliyami.'rra (Fushpamitra) acc. Brahmanical reac 
Pat tin jali. 

Invasion of Menander. 

Dovabhutl (-bhumi), the last Sunga king, killed. 
Kanva or Kdnvdyana Dynasty . 



about 230 

A. D. 

173-202. 
about 225. 


Andhra Dynasty 

Beginning of dynasty. 

30 kings for about 4J centuries. 

Ynjnr. Sri, king. [Possibly 7 or 8 y 'ears earlier.! 
End of dynasty. 


Authorities 

/ w/ C Jf,°3 references are additional to those in the foot-notes and it: 
E-H.IS (1921) and Asoka 2 (1909). 

chTrim M ri^ lLTZS ?! 1 ■'■edition of the Asoka inscriptions will 1 published 
' irrhn-\i «• j o° W * description has been well edited in llyunubad 

Archaeological Senes, No. l (Baptist Mission Press. Calcutta, 1915 ; price 
one rupee). 


.^ e -^j* v *kas see HoernlfAs exhaustive article in Hastings, EngycL 
°J foytgion and Ethics , vol. i (1908). D. R. Buandakkar describes remains 
p* or Madhyamika in Progr. Pep. A. Wc dern C'rc! ' , 1915-16, 

Ancient liidia , by Prof. Rats on (Cambridge University Press, 1914), 
ls a good sketch. 

Sundry pajiers in J.R.A.S. and other periodicals throw some fresh 
light on the period. 


CHAPTER 3 

1 'the I Kwd?ai^ k ( .Tt '■ r> L l ' , ' r ,. t 0 ™ 1 *" dynasties of north-western India ; 

beginning or n.„l„ S Ureck in(,uence ; rt>rci «“ commcm; 5 

Rettolt. of Bactri a and Parthia. \bout the nrddV of the 
f l t Un a ycur or lwo of 250 n.c-.. while .'.soke «lli 
Partlfin h! \ 1 ns |JO f V,!r ’ *" Important provirees Bactii. and 
,n, llV "', tTOm lK ‘ ScleufeldaA cm,dr., and ■. up 

almost smn.ii anconsly as i„d pendent kingdoms, with results 
wluchsuhsequentlj hid e.. id !ra ble effect upon lc. 

Partnia. The move-a >< id in Parthia.. the territoi lying to the 
south-east of the Caspian. Sea and inhabited lo !uud> hwrscn.en 
with habits Sint lar to thos* of the modern Thrkon ins 
a national character, rind < ms to have lasted for several years. 
The independence of llie kingdom may b- dated approximat< lv 
in 2 13 B.c. The chief named Arsakes, who had led his country m -n 


nw/ ST/fy 
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for liberty, founded the Arsakidau dynasty o^l 
l ./rated for nearly live centuries until it wa', supersedkdJiL 
Ramans in a.w 220. The Parthian power gmdW' 
^aded eastwards until it comprised most of the do.ninWs once 
l b- b? *hc Achacmeman dynasty of Persia : but its inlluence on 

— u “ n " “ f *“ «“ 



ygut'' . ai- , ' ' N - 

' .>< W- 

■ ■ <&?&>. -.^1': ; v. 



MAP OF PACTllIA, ETC. 
rtfeion ri< - h W* civilized 

the ordinary tsiatie mannerb5^V e ”bcmon ,1, r’ " >tS cik ' ,cd 
Diofintn* C le r ' lJCili °n of a governor named 
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Coin of Diodotos II. 


C v; : I*' 

\V, ■ 2 i 


dh as the newly formed kingdom adjoined As 
^aropanisadui province, echoes of the revolution nr 
heard at the court of Pataliputra, although Indium 
> are silent on the subjects While Asoka lived his strong 
r friendly relations with the Hellenistic princes pro¬ 
tected India against the ambition of 
Alexander’s successors. When he had 
vanished from the scene and his em¬ 
pire had crumbled to pieces, many 
years did not elapse until the pro¬ 
vinces beyond the Indus became the 
object oi‘ Greek aggression. 

Syrian raid on Kabul. Euthy- 
demos, the third king of Bactria, had 
become involved ; n a quarrel with Antiochos the Great of Syria, 
en( led about 208 b.c. by the formal recognition of 
1 ?- m , e P en denec. Shortly afterwards Antiochos crossed the 
h 1 f ; \ Iul packed an Indian prince named Subliagasena 
nilcr of the Kabul valley. 

^omnuTr ad , i hav,flg ex K>rted a large cash in- 
thmn^h A^l elephants, went home 

rpi . ° 1 Arachosm (Kandahar) and Drangiana. 

Iliat raid had no permanent effect. 

emetrios, King oi the Indians. But 
Hemetrios the fourth king of Bactria, and 
‘Onoi ivuthydemos, became so powerful that 
. *r ^ vas able to subdue all Ariana or Afghan¬ 
istan, and even to annex considerable terri- 
toncs in the Punjab and western India. Hence 



be was known as 1 King Q f the Indians : 


The 


Coin of laithydemos. 


nearly contemporary square coins ol’ Pantaleon and Agathokle* 
f £ atn 1 res derived from the native coinage of Taxila 
the innoi f ^ r i 0e ^ Principalities, connected ir some wav with 

western ’frontier late intSe'Sd’ Were cstab,ilihed orl the lu ’ : " 
century b.c. A rival named Eu- 
kratides deprived Dernetrios of 
Bactria about 175 n.c. and founded 
a new line of frontier princes. The 
names of about forty such rulers 
are known from coins. It is im¬ 
possible to ascertain the exact re¬ 
lationship between the princes or 
to specify their respective terri¬ 
tories with precision. 

Menander. 11 ■ most remarkable king was Menander, who 
reigned in Kabul from about 100 to 110 b.c. His invasion of 
India has been already deserilx d. He acquired a widespread 
reputation, and it is said that when he died \ arious cities con¬ 
tend'd for the honour of giving sepulture to ' • is ashes. IIis line 



Coii ' Bene trie- 
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r glimpse 


ir: abundant in many interesting types. Specimen 
nd in India even to the south of the Jumna. 

We obtain an unexpected and startling glimpse 
glitly later king named Antialkidas, who ruled at Taxila* 
from an inscription at Besnagar near BhTlsa 
in CenLral India, which may be dated be¬ 
tween 140 and KJO b.c. Tlie record was 
incised by direction of Dion’s son, Helio- 
doros of Taxila, who was sent as envoy to 
the ruler of Besnagar by King Antialkidas* 
Heliodoros dedicated a monolithic column 
to the honour of Vasudeva, a form of Vishnu, 

. whose worshipper he professed himself to be. 
The document is of value in the history of 
Indian religions as giving an early date 1 or 
the bhakii cult of Vasudeva, and asproving 
that people with Greek names and in the 
service of Greek kings had become the fob 
lowers of Hindu gods. 

End of Bactrian monarchy. In the 
interval between 140 and 120 b.c. a swarm 
of nomad tribes from the interior of Asia, 
consisting of Sakas and others, attacked 
both Parthia and Bactria. 1 * Two Parthian 
kings were killed, and Greek rule in Bactria 
was extinguished. The last Graeco-Bactrian 
king was Heliokles, a member of the family 
of Eukratides. The end of the Bactrian 
monarchy, which had lasted little more 
than a century, may be placed somewhere 
between 140 and l&O b.c. Precise dates 
are not ascertainable. 

Parthia and India. Mithridates I 
Parthia (c. 171 to 13o b.c.) had annexed 
the country between the Indus and the* 
Ilydaspes, that is to say, the kingdom of 
Taxila, towards the close of his reign, about 
b.c. /The kings of Parthia were not 
abh to retain effective control of the terrb 
lory thus annexed, but the connexion 
■Wished between the Parthian or Per* 
uu kingdom and India was sufficiently 
oh'Se to bring about the adoption of the 
Persian title of Satrap or Great Satrap by 
many Indian rulers of foreign origin. Tim 
i i use of that title continued for several hun** 

dre l yf ars. I he last ruler to use it was the Saka Satrap of Sura* 

Indians u od the term Saka (Saka, Shaka) vaguely to denote foreigner 
a’om beyond the passes, in later times the name was often applied to 
Muhammadans, . *s in tlie Eklinga Wahatmya, 


Hefiodorb' Column, 
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was conquered and dethroned by the Gupta en 
in- close of the fourth cent ury a.c. 
reek and Indo-Partfcian princes. Although Ilelio 



>-i , . . . . iiiuiuugu J ICUUKIUh, 

L»rccK King of Baetria, probably liarl disappeared before 



principaiitie^h^tlte^Kahu 8 ! mth ? rcek *} amcs continued to govern 
frontier ofIndia atoa « the n , di-western 

na,a mueh longer. The last of them was named 



Coin of Mcnnndcr. 



Coin of Antialkidns. 


Kujula-Ka Vk uhhY^ P ower w *tb a barbarian chief named 

i„ aST’ er ot " ,c 0 *" ,t ' lior ‘ lc ’ 



vom of Heliokles. 

. ®, ur * I }.£ ttle interval sundry ruling families 
m the frontier provinces, sonic of the print- 
Parthian names. The details arc too obseu 
discussion in this work. 


]■ Jguers appear 
having distinctly 
and doubtful for 






Coin of Hermaios. 
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.oplierr.es and St. Tliomas. The most intcrcsti 
among those princes is Gondophernes, whose name is _ 

'n or Parthian. Itis reign may be placed between A.n. 

XI IS. He ruled an extensive realm which included A ra¬ 
dios ia or Hie Kandahar country, Kabul, and the kingdom o 

Taxiia. The name of Hon¬ 
do pli ernes or GondophareS 


has become more or l esS 
familiar to European readers 
because early ecclesiastics* 
legends, going back to the j 
third century a. c., alTirm 
that the apostle St. Thomas 
preached Christianity in 
dominions and was there 
martyred. '/Another group m 
traditions alleges that the 
same apostle was martyred at Mailapur (Mylapore) near Madras* 

7 oth stories obviously cannot be true; even an apostle can die 
but one . My personal impression, formed after much examination 
of the evidence, is that the story of the martyrdom in souther 1 * 
India is the better supported of the two versions of the saints 
death. But it is by no means certain that St. Thomas was martyred 

at all. An early writer, Heraeleott 
the Gnostic, asserts that he ended 
his davg in peace, the tale or Ins 

visit to the kingdom of Gondo- 
phares may have originated as an 
explanation of the early presence 
in that region of ‘Christians o* 
St. Thomas \ disciples who fol¬ 
lowed. t he practices associated wit* 1 
the name of the apostle. Som c 
writers try to reconcile the two stories in some measure by guessing 
that St. Thomas may have first visited the kingdom of Gondo' 
phernes and then gone on to the peninsula. But that guess is no 
real explanation. The subject has been discussed by many author* 
from cv my possible point of view, and immense learning lias been 
invoked m < h‘‘ hope oi < • tabbsuing one or other hypothesis, without 
reach nr; an\ cmielucion approaching certainty. There is no reason- 
to^expict that add it ion..' vid nee will be discovered. 

i\. puzzlo of Kusiihi . dates. The principal puzzle of Indiad 
lustop shll ; uiting solution is that concerning the chronology 
til the* p v*: ri •. foreign king,; of Kabul and north-western Indi^ 
who belonge d to the Kushan clan or sept of the Yuoh-chi horde 
of nomads. 1 he most famous of those kings being Khni;dika, the 
problem is often stated as being ‘the question of the dote of 
Kanishka’. Until r is solved, the history of northern India for 
Mii’ee centuries or so must remain in an unsatisfactory condition* 
But definite progress towards a eonel isivc solution of the problem 
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solid facts lias been made. It may now be 
that the order of the five leading Kushfm 
tiled, 1 and t hat t lie uncertainty as to the 
duced to a period of iorty years in round numbers. 
11 otherwise, the question is, * Did Kanishka come to 
tlio throne m a. d. <8, or about forty years later 9 ’ 

'.Vlicn the third edition of the Early Hisiorn 01 India wis 
published nim-.my narrative was based upon t,e working hy! 
pothesis that Kanishka s accession took place in a.d. 78 • alUunndi 
.t was admitted to be possible that the true date nd»ht beTatfr 
further consideration of the evi- ° 1 later. 

dence from Tuxila now available 
leads me to follow Sir John Mar¬ 
shall and Professor Stcn Ivonow in 
dating the beginning of Kanishka’si 
reign approximately in a. n. 120 , a 
date which I liad advocated many 
years ago on different grounds, 
in the following narrative the cor¬ 
rectness of that hypothesis will be 
assumed without any examination 
oi the intricate archaeological evi¬ 
dence which cannot be presented 
atl ™ 1 tageously m a brief summary. 

1 T t migration. The 

horde of nomads called the Great 
iueh-ch] \vho were driven out of 
Uestern China between 17t and 
ibO b. c., migrated westwards alone' 
the road to the north of the Tak- 
laniakan (Gobi) desert. the 

course of their !«>»• i * L 

; ur / u o wanderings 

S«i Of th. 

Syr Darya river. The Sakai 


Ancient eros*, Kottayam. 


the north of the Ja\artes or 
were const rained to virltM-VtV’ b * n S defeated by the. b ucit-'. i. 
themselves to seek- new m o''Pasture-grounds o the \ iv'ors. 1 

The victorious Y!^h-e f er ^ n - tho i ■"** of India, 

third horde named VVn U i ' 11 * l1ir; > v *- * vmqushi.t by a 
been wrested from the S-ik ‘ n<, ,;!, nv( ' n i ' ro " 1 t!, ' : ,!,i wh oh lvid 
valley of the Oxus with twi.‘ , 11,e ' " oh ' cl,i tlu;n M-dileil in Hie 
' . s, with tieir head-ipiarters to the norlh of the river, 


k:i, Ilu\ishka, 


The five refci i '<1 to jit » i 

and Vasudqva v Kadphises IT, Kanishl 

forms in di isia-d as Kuslum appears in various 

syllable is correct. The Z, /i ' ’ lhe lon S vowel in the second 

really Kusi or Kushi noin. from "'Ll 1 '- ?, K iV ' Unc ‘ sc 1 h:,v f t ! ,l '| “ 
• Kushan ’ being a genitive n d h.V I "'onl. represented by 

. . ., V , . P lural * 11 '*'»u!d, perhaps, iv more correct 

to spiak oi the Kush ) sept, but I retain Ku miliar 

and in accordance with hie views oi some scholars. 
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ibably exercising more or loss authority over Bacl 
th. 

iphises I. In the course of time, which cannot bo dc*f 
j>r£efsely, the Great Yuch-chi horde lost their nomad habits and 
occupied the Bactrian lands, becoming divided intu five princi¬ 
palities, at a date which cannot be determined with any approach 
to exactness. More than a century later, the Kushari section or 
sept of the Yuch-chi attained a predominant posit'on over the 
other sections of the horde, under the leadership of a chieftain 
named Kujula-Kara-Kadphises, who is conveniently designated 
by modern historians as Kadphises I. He may be regarded as 
having become king of the Kushans or Yueh-chi from somewhere 
about a. d. 40. 1 

Kadphises I was soon impelled to attack the rich territories 
to the south of the Hindu Kush, presumably finding the limits ox 

Bactria too narrow for 


t h e growing po] ) ulation 
of his dominions. 

He enjoyed a long 

life and prosperous 
reign, in the course ol 

which he consolidated 
his strength in Bactria, 
and conquered the 
Kabul region south of 
the mountains. ^ He 
annexed Ivi-pin, which 
may oe interpreted with good reason as meaning Gandhara, in¬ 
cluding the kingdom of Taxila to the east of the Indus, where lie 
j-eems to have succeeded Gondophernes in a.d. 48. He also 
attacked the Parthians. 

The operations indicated must have occupied many year - 
during which the Kuslifm or Indo-Scythian rule gradually replaced 
that of the Indo-Greek. Saka, and Indo-Parthinn princes in the 
Indian borderlands. Kadphises I attained the age of, eighty. and 
may be assumea to have died about a. d. 77 or 78. 

Kadpniser, XI. He was succeeded by his son YVima Kadphises. 
^h(-e person ! name is transliterated as Wemo (Ooemo) in Ids 
Greek coin legeTuls, and is given as Yen-kao-ehing by Chinese 
n.'sioi'taas. It is convenient to designate him as Kadphises II* 
himself to accomplish the conquest of northern India, and 
ettectccl his purpose. It is reasonable to believe, although strict 
pioof is laclving, that ihe .Saka era of a.d. 78 dates from the 
beginning of h,s reign, either Iron; his acton aoeev i or from his 
formal enthronement a little later. That hypothecs seems now 
to pr at less difficulties than any other. The evidence for the 
extent of the Indian conquests of Kadphises II is meagre and 
rests largely on the distribution of his extremely numerous coins. 

1 Between a. d. 25 and 83, but nearer to the earlier vear, according to 



Coin of Kadphises II. 


misT/f 
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idance of liis coinage certainly implies a Ion" reignVWJ 
, have secured the supremacy in the Gangetic v: 'dcyjtl J 
ar clown as Benares, arid also of the Indus basin. It may 
— lus power extended southwards as far as the Narbada. 

ownecThim aif theft overlordT and WCStern India a PP ear to have 
Collision with China. The course of his conquests brought 
him into colhsion with the Chinese, who had first entered into 

returned home about 1 20 u.c the exact datohA: * * : han ?-hien 
by different authorities For some reason or 't. 8 vn r . ,n,s! - v 

course with tl.c western regions ceased ^n * * « er Ch TT '***' 
first Han dynasty came to Sn euclTn a " 23 rhhl “ nd J' hcn U ? u 
tliose countries had been reduced to nothin". influence in 

Pan-cikirinthcUmJ'from Tn'ratoTo^T 1 Rsd< i’ and G ? ner , al 
Pa Thead nd t0 U ! e Shares ?* the c" phrS Se C a Untry,S 

of the Tahlarnak ; - l n 0 / l Q l1 , ^ i ‘ 1 ° tan . 0 P a ” ecl U P the road to the south 
<Wr» ..... ^ llvt n . ( Gob 0 desert. The route to the north of that 


n /rAu;\ 1 1. 1 rrt! u ‘ ne road to the south 

desert was cleared in \ T » route to the north of Hint 

shahr. n A * D * 91 h y the reduction of Kucha and Kara- 



Ho-ti (a. n. 80-105) the ImrpncrtVf 1 the . rei tf a of the hmpacr 

presents which were re"ardc,i ° tt'n sent missions to China bcarftg 
Interval between v', u' ils tr »bu 
M\ c issues of coin fey Kaclphises ?r Mld Kan ishha. Tfee < 
that he enjoyed . .cion n f P r °vc, as alroad\ observed, 

as his father, according i,, ( l,; ‘ lslderab Ic length. But, inasmuch 
of eighty, it is unlikely that T” CS< i ( l ,uthor | t y. had died ai the age 

much more than thirty‘years TheoW^ ! T cai . 1 hav ° rei !ftied for 

nlftppd smiiflu-]., u 1C Close o his life and rule nmv bo 


as already 

much 
age 

__ .... ,j * . • v-uu sits > t jiv;u;ucu IOr 

placed somewhere about a*d* l i n Tt°- Se ° f ,ife and ru,e ma y be ' 
ffif; fW* to rule the lndi» JrS S 
thauhose oiheers controlled India for some years 'after his ucec. 
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Coin of Kanishka. 


may have issued the anonymous coins of the soi^ 

King, who used the title of So ter Mcgas or Great St 
Y a,nd5crtainly was closely associated with Kadphises II. Kamsi 
^itfenext king, was not a son of Kadphises II, his fathers nai 
»being Vajlieshka ; and there is some reason for believing that lie 
was a member of the Little Yueh-chi section of the horde, ^ 
seem to have settled in the Khotan region, whereas his piedeces. 
was a Great Yueh-chi from Bactria. On the whole, it seems t . 
be probable that an appreciable space of time intervened betwcci, 
the death of Kadphises II, which may be dated m or about a. Pj , 
110, and tlie accession of Kanishka, which may be assignee 
d. 120 approximately. Nothing is on record to show ho* ™ 
sceptre was transferred from the hands of Kadphises II to tho- 

I^Era^of Kanislika. A new era running from the accession 

of Kanishka, or perhaps Iron 
his formal enthronement a little 
later, came into use in northed 
India, including Kabul. DU 
regnal reckoning thus startc 
either by Kanishka himself, 
by his subjects, continued to 
used by people in the reigns o 
his successors. Private inscrip' 
lions certainly so dated exten 
from the year 3 to the year 99. Consequently, if t*'® 
Kanishka’s accession was known, the chronology ot tae 11 
would exhibit few difficulties. . .. , . 

Kanishka's dominions. Kanishka is described as ha\i p 
been king of Gandhara. The capital of his Indian dominion* 
and apparently the seat of his central government, was Puruyh J 
pura or Pesliawai. where.he erected remarkable Buddhisi building 
Portions ot those edifices have been disclosed by the rescaic* 
of the Archaeological Department. Kanishka in his earlier yen ’ 
annexed the valley of Kashmir, consolidated his government ^ 
the bar- uis of the Indus and Ganges, and warred with the Parthian^ 
At a later date he avenged his predecessor’s defeat in Chin c ?_ 
Turkistan. There seems to be no doubt that he succeeded.* 
accomplishing the supr mely diflicult feat of eonv y’ s g an effect*' ^ 
army across tin* Pamirs and subduing the chiefs o petty kings * 
the Khotan, Yarkand, and Kashgar regions win* had been tributaO 
to China. He exacted from one of those prim ■ s hostages wh 
were assigned residences in the Panjab and Lli<‘ Kabul provinc * 
Tradition affirms that Kanishka, who must have been then 
oH n an, was smothered while on his last northern camp ; n£ 
by officers who had crown weary of exile beyond the passe- 
Kanishka spent most of his life in waging uccossful wars. V• »] ' . 
absent on his distant expeditions he left the government al t 
Indian province in tie hands, first ot , a ishkm ayjpercntG 
cl' 1 r, and then of I lavish i- i apparently his younger son. lh<v 
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as T t , i i ei . r father’s colleagues, were aliowAfiT 
I w'i, n?/’r f 'i f- ' asl shka evidently predeceased KanisBkjl jl 1 
^ which he occu- 


<Me^/a. least t welve, and perii^^^ ™ No S 
S ofHu^hta' i re , k ' ,0 ": a - The exter^e and vS 


Western CAuVtril™^ concerning the 

Pan-yang, the historian, whoZd1^£d ffikV! A *£ ^ of 
as governor ol Turkman nnti vi 1118 latacr Pan-chao 

' empire in a.d. 152 as th- ?esuh of a^ h ° ta ? V as lost to Die 
of which Governor Wang-kin-' was killed ®'’ olat!0n m Die course 
the belief that Kanishka JLhl&Wlo!’ m a g ree ment with 
chiefs or petty kings ofChfnese T.wlHsf. over Die 

1-a and 100. The silence »f rinn^ Dvistan between the years 

from Buddhist story-tellers coneerninn^v?^ - S ^’ a ? distinguished 
the well-known unwiilin-mesc nt f>anishka is explained by 
Kingdom to dwell on even s dise/^n!. '‘l t0r ans of the Middle 
Kanistaka’s reUrion ulx ,tabl V? thc imperial court, 
enee of a large number of °in ”• r ®? eBrc h has disclosed the exist- 
Kanishka and°his succ eS soL^ T- 'S 1 ' 0 ? 8 mcis " (] . in the reigns of 
'extent of his dominion- -md oti ^ . Ut l ^ U 'i sonie indications of the 
his fame rests mainly • m the fa t Z? concerning him. But 

he became an aS ,flatter .part of his career 


prove, iionourecl a eurinmiKr T • ^ S0Ka - I^anislika, as Jiis coins 
Greek, and Mithraie > <, ( V : l na . x . e ^ assortment of Zoroustr/an, 
VVe line! the Sun and Moon ’vu .* n dian deifies were added 
Selene (. ] 1 4 Saleh ic *\ ’Jj 1 ^hcir Greek names, Helios and 

appears ■ an Iranian ’ . c as Herakles. The moon again 

strangely named gorl- ohvini ' Iu l cr V le nairi e of Mao. Othei 
or l'ii- . Miiro, the* Sim vf- ' V ^ ranian or Persian, are Athro, 
Indiii ” * ' 

the 


-i J • -'iiiro, or the Sim v - 11 mn or Persian, are Athro, 

,aa •'■iva, who Imd air-re * aaa ' Ganinda, Lrooaspe, <&e. The 
coins of the Parthian i'iS a PPcared m ?v two-arm I form on 
n Gondophernes and the Greal Ymh-chi, 


1 The then 
only 

Kanishku- 

Vasishk; 

Mathura); , 

Huvishka- 
>0 (Mathur 

\asudeva — 71 (Mathura): SO. 83 87 oq /., » v 

^Ali the dated inscriptions wer. recorded by7>rivatc per..-.ns 



official. 


none nr* 
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II, is seen on Kanishka’s coins in both the two-a 
r-armed forms. Buddha (Boddo) is figured standing 
Greek costume ; and also seated in the Indian manner, 
ier assembly of deities offers an unlimited field for specula* 
tion. Perhaps it may be safely said that Kanislika followed the 

practice of his Partiiian pre¬ 
decessors in adopting a loose 
form of Zoroastrianism 

which freely admitted the 
deities of other creeds. W e 
know that Indian monarchs, 
as for example, Harsha oi 
Kanauj in the seventh cen¬ 
tury, often felt themselves 

at liberty to mix Buddhism 
Buddhu coin of Kanishka. with other cults; and it lS 

probable that Kaiihhkjb 
even after his alleged 4 conversion continued to honour his old 
gods. His successor, Huvishka, certainly did so. It is obvious 
that tiie character of Buddhism in north-western India and the 
neighbouring countries must have been profoundly modified bv 
the lax practices to which the coinage of Kanishka and Huvishka 
bears witness. 

Kanishka's Council. Kanishka followed the e .ample set by 
A.>ol«i m convening a Council of theologians to settk- disputed 
questions of Buddhist faith and practice. The decrees of the 
Council took the form of authorized commentaries on the canon. 


which were engraved on sheets of copper, enclosed in a stone 
coffer, and placed for safety in a stupa erected for the purpose 
at the capital of Kashmir where the Council nvt. It is just 
possible that the documents may be still in existence and may be 
disclosed by some lucky excavation. The Buddhist, sect which 
alone sent delegates i ‘Kanishka’s Council was formally classed 
as belonging to th ellina-ydna, or Lesser Vehicle, the more primitive 
form of Buddhism. But the cult actually practised more" exten* 
iveJy in Km id) lea’s time was that usually associated with the 
Mahd-ijdiip. or Great Vehicle, as is clearly proved by the numerous 
sculptures of the age. 

Images of Buddha The early Buddhists, whose doctrine 4 * 
arc expressed in the stone pictures of Saricht ■ nd JBarhut (Bharhut)» 
did not dare to form an image of their dead teacher When theV 
wished t«; indicate his presence in a scene, they merely suggested 
it by a symbol, an empty seat, a pair of foot punts, and so forth- 

The Buddhists of tlie Kushan age had no such scruples. They 
loved to picture Gautama. as the Sage of the flaky;.s, the Bodhi" 
sattva, and the Buddha, in every incident of his last life as 
as of his previous births. Ilis image in endless forms and replied 
became the principal element in Buddhist sculpture. The change 
obviously ; ; the result of foreign influence, chiefly Greek (of 
more accurately, Hellenistic), and Persian or Iranian. 
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r -**,.„.s{ormation of Buddhism. The transfor.naticL 
gjihUfiim which was effected for the most part durin" the 
S^ryW three centuries of the Christian ora is an event of STrCtr 
Mi'idhtance in the history of India and of the world that it deserves 
exposition at some length. The observations following which 
were printed many years ago, still express my opinion and arc 
I think, in accordance with the facts. Although they arc rather 

5S&&JJT 

WMtern^flxmtier of India^a^e^riy^^thc^iStni of A«d ° n ' n0rth ‘ 

century b.c. : and in a b. c. an unn ,ned fl nC“/"r 1 ' 10 th,rd 
interested in the religion of Gautama so h tt ^ leftaiD . was 
Buddhist scriptures to a Chinese envoy t?, communicate 
of some sort must have been known in tu/ Rudd hist sculpture 
before the time of Kanishka but it 0sc 1 re S 10ns for centuries 
organized school under liberal a id nnwwn the Product of an 
that remains of sucIl early Buddliist art !“ r0yal P atrona Se, so 
ancient works were executed chiefly In wood® raiC ' Probabl > the 

espoused 

devotion of the adherents ?f tlm ff ° f , a sec '^ d Asuka, the 
impulse which speedily resulted 1 n fa J oured .^ced received an 

artistic creations of no small merit. t lC C0 P 10US production of 

in the sculptors o^Kmiislika’s f ° Un f lts best a rtistic exponents 
origin to a large rxtcSn,SV'^l have been of foreign 
tlic Dialogues, so well transl u rl 1 C 5 udd bism, as expounded in 
an lodte'i product bnsaTon the / F Iotv T r R1 *ys Davids, was 
survival and tr.msmi.4io. of /-* Ind,an ldeils of rebirth, of the 
■action, and of the bl>... dmss < r !>M * or , t,K ' net result of human 
Primitive Buddhism milled } C !? a P e froni the pains of being. 

‘ 3 ", th ? se theories, which were the- 


reelings of all living crcahir** v, mcrl W1 th a tender regard, for t 
about a combination r,f intell'/nt* 111 ^!? 11 01 5 and so brought, 

of a religion, even thoimh it i, lUl em otion, deserving the name; 
But when the conversion of gQ(] ' 

sowed at the same t im<» thl o0kan uidc the fortune of Buddhism 


it sowed at the same i ij.io kU i llliU : c ■ h e fortune of Buddhism 
of the imperial preacher and ;h ^ S ot ^ecay. The missionaries 
of Gautama from the banks oi‘ k L suc ^ cssors carried the doctrines 
Himalaya, the deserts of Cent ml As k^Ti 10 the of t ! le 

The teaching which was exactly £ 1 feb^aurs of Alexandria, 

of a congregation in Benares needed l r n °? to tlie 1 ln J nost feel,n ^ 

jJsa 

oftl^JT Sfbr T^° n Whlch was although mosc 

1 t,ic bte P s the evolution a r hidden from us. 
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lfience of tho Roman empire. Undoubtedly one ' 
dPfi 1 agencies engaged in effecting the momentous eh 
$unification of the civilized world, excepting India k 
_____ w under the sway of the Caesars. 1 The general peace of the 
Roman empire was not seriously impaired by frontier wars, palace 
revolutions, or the freaks of half-mad emperors. During that 
long-continued peace nascent Christianity met full-grown Buddhism 
in the academies and markets of Asia and Egypt, while both 
religions were exposed to the influences of surrounding paganism 
in many forms and of the countless works of art which gave expres¬ 
sion to the ideas of polytheism. The ancient religion of Persia 
contributed to the ferment of human thought, excited by improved 
facilities for international communication and by the incessant 
ejash of rival civilizations. 

Novel ideals. In such environment Buddhism was transmuted 
from its old Indian self into a practically new religion. The specially 
Indian ideas upon which it had been founded sank into com¬ 
parative obscurity, while novel ideals came to the front. The 
quietist teacher of an order of begging friars, who had counted 
as a glorious victory the recognition of the truth, as lie deemed it, 
that after this present life there would be no beyond ’ : and 
that ‘ on the dissolution of the body, beyond the end of his ldc, 
neither gods nor men .shall see him was gradually replaced by 
a divinity ever present to the hearts of the faithful* with his ears 
open t«» their prayers, and served by a hierarchy of Bodhisattvas 
and other beings, acting as mediators between him and sinful 
men. 

In word, the veneration for a dead Teacher passed into the 
worship of a living Saviour. That, so far as I understand the 
matter, is the essential difference between the old Indian Buddhism, 
the so-called Hina-yana, and the newer Buddhism or Maha-yana. 
Although the delegates to Kanishka’s Council were classed officially 
as Hinayanists, the popular cult of the time unquestionably was 
the expression c -f Mahayanist ideas, which were formulated and 
propagated by N-j.igarjuna, who was to some extent the contem- 
1 porary o Kanishka. 

The age from a. t>. 105 to 273, during winch Palmyra flourished 
a ; the chief emporium for the commerce between East and West, 
amt the Rushan kings ruled in north-western India, may be taken 
a marking U, * time when the MahUyana system was developed 
a* 1 ’ 1 art burning its outward expression attained its highest 
or : *’»enH if. It is hardly necessary to add that the movements 
oi l jo human mind never lit themselves into accurately demarcated 
chronological compartments, and that all evolutions,* such as that 
of the newer Buddhism, have had tfjyir beginnings long before 

1 witI 3 Anders that in the Ar.i inscription Kmushlca took the title 

oi ‘ Caesar * (Koisnrasa) ; but, as it is possible to tlApuie the reeding, 
il is letter not to lay stress upon it. Kanishka’s ao emulated titles imply 
a r-l.-iirn to the sovereignty of the four quarters of !!»•• woi.d (Silzungsbff* 
•'/. kojiigh Pram, Alcad, dec Wis. v naf/vi, p. 820). 
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tf change becomes clearly visible. The rigorous « 
ic earliest form of Buddhism was too chilly to re? 


IKs UtJ m ou u* v*. a/u' nuuom nao i tu u 

»n the hearts of men unless when warmed and quicker 


by hutpdn emotion. The Buddhism of the people in every country 
always has been different from that of the Canon, although the 
authority of the scriptures is nowhere formally disputed. When 
it is said that the development of the Maliuy&na was mainly the 
result of foreign influence, I 


must not be understood as 
denying that the germs of the 
transformed religion may 
have existed in India from 
a very early stage in the his¬ 
tory of the Buddhist church. 

Literature and art. In 
literature the memory of Ka- 
nishka is associated with the 
names of the eminent Bud¬ 
dhist writers Nagarjuna, As- 
vaghosha, and Vasumitra. 

Asvaghosha is described as 
having been a poet, musician, 
scholar, religious controver¬ 
sialist, and zealous Buddhist 
monk, orthodox in creed, and 
a strict observer of discipline. 

Charaka, the most celebrated 
oi tae early Indian authors 
treating ot medical science 
is reputed to have been the 
court physician of Kanishka 

Architecture, with its sub¬ 
sidiary art of sculpture, en- 
joyed the liberal patronage 
of Kanishka, who was, like 
Asoka. a great, builder. The 
lower at Peshawar, built over 
Ihe relics of Buddha, and 
chicily constructed of timber 

stood fQJAT. h undr ed feciUnghT-_ A 

The Sir Sukh" section of Tnviio i . , 
by Kanishka, as yet almost unelml 8 ^ ° f ll ! c c ‘, ty , bu l lfc 
still represented bv a village bore th^i^* ' A tG " 11 lu b ; .-samir, 

n +i„. h 9 ? r ^ tiJL * kinrj s name ; and mathura 

and 4k 'ie inlnf T* by numerous fine buiUiai , 

an<l artistic sculptures during the reign,: o . idea and his 

jJtccssore. A remarkable portrait statue of Kanishka. unluckily 
‘I' un'; the herd, has been I'mnd near Mathura, with similar 
statues ot other princes ,,f his line; Those corks do not bote v 
<l ay marks of Greek inflie : i ■. 

The Gandhara school. Much ,f the Buddhist sculpture of 
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of Kanishka and his successors is executed in 
the province on the frontier which 
and Taxila. That style is often and properly 
Buddhist because the forms of Greek art were applied to 
Buddhist ’ subjects, with considerable artistic success in many 
cases. Images of Buddha appear in the likeness of Apollo, the 
Yaksha Kuvera is posed in th fashion of the Phidian Zeus, and so 
on. The drapery follows Hellenistic models. The style was 
transmitted to the Far East through Chinese Turkistan, and the 
figures of Bjuddha now made in China and Japan exhibit distinct 
traces of the Hellenistic modes in vogue at the court of Kanishka* 
The explorations of Sir M. A. Stein and other archaeologists have 

proved that the K ho tan region 111 
j/Chinese Turkistan was the meeting 
place of four civilizations—Greek, 
Indian. Iranian, and Chinese—during 
the early centuries of the Christian 
era, including the reign of Kanishka. 
The eastward advance of the Homan 
frontier in the days of Trajan and 
Hadrian (a. d. 98-138) was favour¬ 
able to the spread of Hellenistic ideas 
and artistic forms in India and other 
Asiatic countries. The Indo-Greek 
artists found their inspiration in the 
schools of Pergamon, Ephesus, and 
other places in Asia Minor rather 
than in the works of the earlier artists 
of Greece. In other words, the Gan- 
dhara style is Graeco-Roman, based 
on the cosmopolitan art of Asia 
Minor and the Roman empire as 
practised in the first three centuii eS 
of the Christian era. Much of the 


Head cl Bodhisattva. 


best work in that style was executed during the second century 
A. c. in tin reigns ol Kanishka and Huvishku. 

Other sculpture. Although the Gandhara school of sculpture 
was the most prolific, the art of other centres in the. age of Kanishka 
and Jlmiahka was nol negligible in cither quantity or quality* 
near Benares, Mathurfi on the Jurme. nd amaxuvuii °n 
the > rishna (Kistua) river hi the Guntur District, Madras, off cr 
; ■ c: amples of excellent sculpture. Each of the three localities 
named had a distinctive style. The best known works are the 
elaborate bas-reliefs from Amarfivatl, more or less familiar to 
visitors to the British Museum from the exhibition of a series ot 
specimens on the grand staircase of that institution. Tradition 
connects the buildings at Amaravatl with Nfigarjuna. The work 
there extended over many years, but most of it probably wa s 
exvei ted in Himshka s reign. 

Huvishka. Huvishku or Hushkf . presumably Kanishka’s son, 
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rned the Indian provinces for many years or_ 
father, while he was engaged in distant wars, iuJ-J 
the imperial throne about a. d. 102. Little is known 
events oi his reign. 

-ge, which exhibits con¬ 
siderable artistic merit, is even 
more varied than that of Ka- 
nishka, and presents recogniza¬ 
ble portraits of the king as a 
burly, middle-aged or elderly 
man with a large nose, v The 
\ ueh-chi princes liad no resem¬ 
blance to tiic 4 narrow-evcd 9 
Mongolians. They were hi" pink- 
faced men, built on a large scale 
and may possibly have been re¬ 
lated to the Turks. They dressed 
in long-skirted coats, wore soft 
leather hoots, and sat on chairs 
m European fashion. (Their lan¬ 
guage was an Iranian form of 
speech; and their religion, as 
7 ® ' a Y e . secn ’ " as a modified 
CS ,amsm ' The name of 
™ s, ? ka was associated with a 
" m , Kashmir and with a 
• "i monastery at Mathura. 
m .dw n tyP 6 ® exhibit the strange 

Iranian fJ ireek - Julian, and 
Iranian deities seen on the coin 

age of Kanishka. but no 

fouml So‘ h f St C ° inS have been 

m ;e territories ruledliv Kanishka" 

IP ; death may he dat'd so n± 

Mhere about A.n )80 or 185 
lie must have be n an old „ 
elderly man, because his inscrip! 
tmns, which overlap those of his 
predecessor, range from thevear 
to the year 00 of Kanishka's 
r egnal era. 

End of the Kushan empire 

Huvishka’s successor was Va-u- bodiusattva. 

; eva I. in whose time the empire be«m t, k i „„ 
ht which the Kushan power in Imlia^came ?‘ on v . ,ie ' na, " ‘ 
gariy .ascertained, blit then i"!» tguSiHZ ?^!X 

indication!! t0 n ’t mtam an . cxlu, > sl ' e empire until his dea. 1. Stv h 
d ’cations as exist concerning the decay of the empire arc , . li 
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derived from the study of coins, a ^ 
inferences drawn from material so s p 
arc necessarily dubious. v Put it is ce 
that the coinage of tlie successors of \asu- 
deva, some of whom bore the same name, 
became gradually Persianized, and the 
suggestion seems to be reasonable that tne 
dissolution of the Kushan empire in India 
was connected in some way with Ihe 
of the Sassanian power in A. d. 226, ana 
the subsequent conquests of Ardasjur 
Papakan, the lirst Sassanian king, and 
successors, which are alleged to have ex- 
i to the Indus, but without smliciem 


tended to the Indus, but without sulhcicim 
evidence. /Strong Kushan dynasties con¬ 
tinued to exist in Kabul and the neig 1 
bouring countries until the Hun invasion* 
of the fifth century ; and some principali¬ 
ties survived even until the Arabconque 
of Persia in the seventh century. . - 

The name of Vasudeva pro. cs the rapin' 
ity with which the Kushans had ocen 
changed into Hindus. Its iorm sugges f 
tlie worship of Vishnu as \aouieva bu 
the coins bear the images of biva and 

bull, which had al^ady app« ar6d on the 
coins of Kadphises II. Ihe history - 
third century, whether religious or po 1 
tical, is too obscure and uncertain 
further discussion in these pages. 

Greek influence. The question as w 
the extent of Greek, or more accurately 
Hellenistic inlluence upon Indian civile- 
tion is of interest, ai d always has been 
warmly debated by European scholars, 
y :iu natural’v desire to find links connec - 
ing the unfamiliar doings of isolated luma 
with the familiar Greek ideas and institu¬ 
tions to which Europe owes so much. 1 
will be well, therefore, to devote a re' 
p ipes to the consideration of the fact-’ 
bearing on the question. Hu trade rtia^ 
tions between Mu Hellenistic w*orld anjj 
India which existed for centuries, and wm 
be noticed presently, arc not relevant a 
this connexion. Such relatem. had lit .1 y 
el feet on the ideas or institution of eithm 
India or Europe. The business pcopu, 
then as thev usually do in all ages, coniine* 
themselves to their trade affairs witnom 






• mtsT# 





about anything else,) They left no records, and, 
did not communicate much infon uition to 
ko 1 !!!;’, a r' i St 5‘' bo - If modern Europe had to 
w much tta u * erchants for its knowledge of 

campaign product!f eh^mSn VitheSh"* 1 ’ 8 fler . ce 

institutions of India Dtirin* i,? c L ? n / - tlle lcieas or the 

Indus he was occupied almost sole v witl^Ll.r * ‘ C l 2 s ' n of the 
!.<■ w« re.ncn.be J by the 
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, . . ‘"^«LUON, AMARAVATI. 

nc harried merely a » ? 

Rahmans without sermJr n < ' f t )Il *' il ‘ cc outer barbu.km v.ho .halign 
i n c e ^ ance of the scripture* 1C ?iii VO ? battles by ipious method 
from such a person. Thev Vi M 10 ^udians felt no desire to iea 
art of war, in which he was a .V .? c< * to k*urn from him even th 
own traditional wav, iinaim ,ast er ; preferring to go on in thei 
of elephants. YVium Cha ulr.?»„ ? \ ' *our-fold ; armv and host 
garrisons out of the Pannt> ti ? Maur y a swept ti e Macedonia' 
Indian soil for the lime. Tl, vvas the end of Hell iism <u 

Nikator a few years later . U i ir ? of the invasion by Seleuke 
oggression. Uler India from all further (-ut 

Maurya civilization. Tlu n r ,1? i 

peaceful, friendlyintcrcou.se lf-uS5^^ y ° r oi "l lty h ,T 
Hellenistic princes of Uii on ■ At • Ltn the Maurya conn and th 

» .he JLS ZSS ' tte ...• • w*. r 

M.■gnsihen. s tic i, ,,i i 1 -'laui v i empire compiled lv 
“ ,S d ? cs indicate any true of 1T< ilcni 

upon the political or social institutions of India. Oi 
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Coin of Iluvishka. 


irary> the close agreement of the testimony record 
ek ambassador with the statements of the Sanskrit 
rfcpf clearly that the Maury a government managed its at 

own fashion in general accordance with Hindu tradition, 
borrowing something from Persia 
but nothing from Greece. V Kven 
the Maury a coinage continued to 
be purely Indian, or at any rate 
Asiatic, in character. Asoka did 
not care to imitate the beautiful 
Bactrian issues, or to follow 
Greek example by putting his 
image and superscription on his 
coins. He was content to use 
the primitive punch-marked, cast, or rudely struck coins which 
had formed the currency of India before his time. 

tn the domain of the fine arts some indications of the operation 
of Greek example and good taste may be discerned. The high 
quality of Maury a sculpture clearly w r as due to the happy blending 
of Indian, Iranian, and Hellenic factors. 

It is reasonable also to connect Asoka’s preference for the use 
of stone in building and sculpture with the opportunities which he 

enjoyed for studying the 
Hellenistic practice of work- 
r in permanent material. 
The design of Indian build- 
lags, so far as is known, rarely 
)j\ 'I owed anything to Greekprin- 
W Jj ciples,( but the excavations 
at Taxila suggest, or perhaps 
prove, that in some cases 
Greek models may have been 
imitated in that region. 
Columns of the Ionic order undoubtedly were inserted in Taxilan 
buildings.) Taxila, however, was half-foreign and only half-Indian, 
so that practices considered legitimate there would not have been 
approved in the interior provinces. . 

Dexnetrios and others. Direct contact between the Hellenistic 
states and the Pan jab was brought about eddy in the second 
century n.c., forty or fifty yeais after Asokn's death, by the 
conquests of the Bactrian sovereign Demetrios, 4 King of the 
Indians’. The elephant’s head on his coins is a record of his 
Indian connexions. A little later we find a king with the Greek 
name of Pantaleon striking coins in the square Indian shape* 
copied from the indigenous coinage of Taxila. About the sm 11 
tim< Agatlioklcs also adopted bilingual legends, first employed V 
Demetnos 

Prakrit. The Indian tongue 
i< script now called Nagari or Drvanagari. 
continued to be used by many kings. 


k\M % ia % 

% Jj \- ) ini'; 



Coin of Vasudeva. 


Agatlioklcs also adopted bilingual legends, lirsi employed b 
letrios, giving his regal style in both Greek and n jonn o 
crit. The Indian tongue is inscribed in Bra limb mi old , 

Bilingual legends 


WNIST/fy 
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jtlypes. Antialkidas (c. 140-130 b.c.), the king of 

.. —»• - 

foreign to India, and was gra¬ 
dually adopted by Indian princes 
in imitation ot the issues minted 
by d> nasties of foreign origin— 

Sakas, Parthians, \ ueh-chi, and 
the rest. •Indian artists, who 
attained brilliant success in 
other fields, never cared greatlv 
about die-cutting, \md eonsZ ^ 

iqucntly never produced a really C ° ln of A>antaicon - 

hy tlie Gupta ldng^before^nd^ft a few S old pieces struck 

ol western models althoimlf^ af J[ er A ' D ' 4Qfl- u nder the influence 
bear comparison with ih*> ™ g0 .* c1, are not first-rate, and do not 

kings, not to speak of a £ nibcent d i es of the earlier Bactriun 

masterpieces. ° f S ^ racusa o 


Syracusan 


centuries » « . , ana Leonti 

t^nde .1 cas”ward" 0 ’Hence we find Cwin of Agathok,es - 

°n cert.*iin^/^ l ^ e p of the head of either Augustus or Tiberius 
With l-tlrn ^ ad P]} lses wl ‘0 seems to have made an alliance 

,n ueli 10 1* 8 ?- Gree JU kin Z of Kabul * Kadpliisc II carried 

an d excellent issue^of 11 ° f Roman usage b ~ v strikin b r an abundant 
°.°ms agreeing elose- 
tbe ^ ae sarian 
1T1 e | m weight and not 
r e b inferior in fineness. 

I ‘Ported Roman coins 
i Ve been often found 
Z the Panjab, Kabul, 
m neighbouring terri- 
I| )rio s, but the bulk of 
• considerable inflow 
India of Roman 
as testified to by 
ony in a.d. 77, seems, so far as the northern kiiv.dam was com 
corned, to have been melted down and reissued as oru ntaiizci 
* Ur€i ’ first by Kadphises II, and afte, wards by Kanishka, Huvishka, 
and Vasudeva. In peninsular India the Roman aureus circulated 
ns currency, just as the British sovereign now pass. > current in 
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nds. The gold indigenous currency of the south, intrc^ 
jtly at a later date, has never had any connexion 

r£an models. . , , , Tr _ , 

-«jrreek script and gods. Kanishka, Huvishka, and Vasudeva 
i >ed for their coin legends the Khotanese language, a near relative 
of the Saka tongue, but engraved it in a form of Greek characters 
only. For some reason or other they did not use any Asiatic 
script. The strange mixture of deities found in the coin types 
t Kanishka and Huvishka and the peculiarities of the Graeco- 
Buddhist. school of sculpture have been sufficiently discussea 
above. The presumed influence ot Hellenistic polytheism on to 
development of the later Buddhism has also been exammea. 
Tlu evidence of all kinds shows that, while foreigners ike Heliodoros 
were ready to adopt Indian gods, the Indians were slow to wors ni 
Greek deities. The few Greek deities named on the Kanishka 
and Huvishka coins belonged also to the Persian pantheon ami 
were taken over from the Part Mans. The tendency certain v 
was for Indo-Greek princes and people to become Hmduizeci, 
rather than for the Indian Rajas and their subjects o bee 
Hellenized. The Brahmans were well able to take care ot them¬ 
selves and to keep at arm’s length any foreign notions which tne> 
did not wish to assimilate. 

Scanty traces of Greek rule. The visible traces oi the long 
continued Greek rule on the north-western frontier o' 
surprisingly scanty, if the coin legends be excluded iro , n017 \ 
tioA. No inscription in the Greek language or «=r.pt lvxs >ca (191 O 

been found, and the Greek .names occurring in inseup^ons are 

few, perhaps half a dozen. Two records, one ot which come s tram 
Taxi 1 .!, mention the District Officer serving under some Ii 
Creek kirn: |, v the designation of ‘ mendareh (uc/k3 apxnth ^ 

detail whit I. indicates the use of Greek for official purposes to 
a certain extent. Greek must have been spoken at the courts 
the Indo-Grcci kings, but the language does not seem to hay- 
spread among any Indian nation. The exclusive use ot a Grcev 
script to express Khotanese legends on the coins of Kaiush <a an 
his successors may be due, as has been suggested, to ivnotane* 
having been first reduced to writing in the Greek character, in - 
Greek lettering on the coins does not imply a popular knowledgy 
of the Greek alphabet. Only a small proportion of the India 
population has ever been ..ble to read coin legends, whatever tu . 
language or script might be. The coins of the ruling power 
the time being are accepted as currency without the slighter 
regard to the inscriptions on them. # 

Summary. To sum up it may be said that Greek or He! lei - 
istic influence upon India was slight and superficial, much les 
in amount than I believed it to be when the subject first nttrai t 
mr thirty years ago. {If any considerable modification of the inu> * 
rein-ions was effected by contact with Hellenism,. buddhism 
alone was concerned, Jainism aiul Brahmanical H^ndinsn- 


alone was concerned, Jainism ana im uinmimm inimuo , n ist 
ing untouched. The remarkable h *al school ol tracer - 



GREEK INFLUENCE 
in the Gandhiira frontier province, which was im 



Pt e , . ' • ”■— : --.v—v-w pwvmw, »nn*ii was lmv 

^orpe/extent in the interior, permanently determined the fvl 
hincse aw Japanese Buddhist images. Some details of Hellen- 

b T°Fi n - e i Wlde l y dilfus ed throughout India. An 
— a able b it, 1 think, real element of firi • k- fp 0 R n , , 

discerned in the e xcellent sculpture of Asokk age ■■ If an^huifdincs 

at all good were copied from or suggested'”™ A "‘ 
models. The Greek lanmmrrA .1 • , y Graeco-Roman 

India, but wide currency in 

the border princes with Greek names cour * s ot ' 

must have been of mixed blood ?Th« T , J r, those P ri nces 
it has been said, ‘ were the Goanese n ‘l°' Bac ^ ian Grccks ‘> 
medical knowledge as expounded hv rV>a ^ antiquity. The early 
has been supposed In llofr- - ^ tJmraka, Kamshka’s physician; 

of Hippocraesbut L'S f me a ^ u aintance with the works. 

does not seem to be convincing 

again made itself felt in Imlimrv m . th y* cha P tef » western influence 
the rule of thp * udlai1 art > literature, and science during 

due course. P em P erors ‘ That subject will be noticed hi 

Commerce by land. 


commerce lWw^/iTV-' So , m( ? rc / eren ce has been made to the 
of the T 7 n \ - ' C i n ^ n( l ,a und the Homan empire during the rule 
astern Uhe ovcrIa P d ^mmeroe of Inf, with 

sever*! i dated ^£p m remote times and was conducted by 

tween , outcs across Pe rsia, Mesopotamia, and Asia Minor. Po- 
Palmvro’ D * l? 5 and 273 thc principal depot of the trade was 
tlie Qnnf ° r ^ admor m Syria.- The Chinese silk trade followed 
L san, e roads. 

Wi tli > ?^ 1Iaclerce sea * The sea-borne trade of the peninsula 

able } ^ r0pe riirough Egypt does not seem to have been consult r- 
is s «* pore the time of Claudius, when the course of thc monsoons 
a ec'rP ^ Klvc become known to thc Homan merchant s. But 
much Um a mount of commerce with Egypt must have existed from 
froj n t car # lier days. In 20 n.c. we hear of a mission to Augustus 
som-u tving Pandion , the Pandya king of Madura in 11» far 
er<i t i\ during the first and second centuries of the Christian 
. ^ ra de between southern India and the Homan empire was 
or r^, SlVe * Merchants could sail from an Arabian port to Muziris 
laf iganore on the Malabar coast in forty days during July 
tj lej 'yigust. an( l return in December or January ai'tci transe ting 
n. ' business. There is reason believe that Roman subjects 


ly , • .V oo. Jim n JO 1UIOUU * ' UUIV.A ^ 11 Kit J * T < I i ! K i l 311 'Jt t L.> 

, a f Muziris and other towns. The trade was checked, and 


^ “ • •* » • \ UtU .. n uo v n \ v i v v v i ^ i uu 

by Curaculln’s massacre of the people 
Payment for the Indian , 
hoards have been found. 


of ai^ 8 ^mpdrarilystopped, by C..„... .... .. 

mn , cxanc lria in a.d. 215. Payment for the Indian goods was 
na( m in aurel of which lar * ' ’ ' 


uiu /, ot wmen large jioarcib nave neon lounu. 
vi^°de and ports. The good most sought b\ the foreign 
rp. s, tori; were pearls from tlie fisheries of the Tfunraparoi river in 
mnevelly; beryls from several mines in Mysore and Coimbatore; 
° r undum from the oo,> *'■* • -- 5 — , J - *- 


san 


regioti ; gems of various kinds from 
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and pepper with other spices from the Me tabai f 
ks not exhaustive.-/ The two principal ports on the 
y\vere Muziris or Cranganore, and Bakarai or vaikR&r 
twrnav-n of Kottavam, now in the Travancore State. KortoW 
on the Tamraparni river was the principal seat ol the pearl track- 
Puhar, also called Pukar or Kaveripaddinam. then at the mouth 
of the Kavert (Cauvery ) river, was for some tune a rich and prosper 
ous port. It. with the other ancient ports in that region, is no'V 
desolate, a gradual elevation of the land having changed the 
coast-line. 

The Tamil states. VThe Tamil states of the far south became 
wealthv and prosperous in virtue of their valuable foreign trade, 
and ittained a high degree of material civilization at » eatg 
period. Megastlienes heard of tlic power of the Pandya kmgdon , 
and the names of the states are mentioned m Asoka s edict • 
Boundaries varied much from age to age, but three prm p‘ 
powers, the Pandya, Chera or Kerala, and Chola, were 
recognized. Asoka named a fourth minor kingdom, the Keram 
putra, absorbed subsequently in the Pandya realm, wluc 1 «■ * 

reputed the most ancient of the states, and may be desci 
roughly as embracing the Madura and Tinnevelly Districts. >> 
Kerala or Chera kingdom included the Malabar District with th 
modern Cochin and Travancore States, and sometimes cxtcuclt 
eastwards. The Chola kingdom occupied the Cor . ,,l “ I1 rf 1 , 
Madras coast. Cotton cloth formed an importan.. i c 
commerce of the Cholas, who maintained an; activ • » * 

was not afraid to sail as far as the mouths of tlm Irawaddy ana 
(ranges, or even to the islands of the Malay Archipelago. 

Tamil literature. During the early centuries of the Christian 
era Tamil was the language of all the kingdoms named. Mala} c . 
not having t.lmn come into being. A rich literature grew up, 
which the golden age mav be assigned to the lir.st three centr * 
A.c. Madura may be called the literary capital. The jperioa , 



DOOu ii ui me viuuavan . . . un- Hi'.iuij .- i 

mouthpiece, the highest type of verbal and moral excellence amo e> 
the Tamil people’. The author taught ethical doctrine of singiu. 
purity and beauty, which cannot, so far as I know, be equalled ^ 
the .Sanskrit literature of the north. A few stanzas from Govei 
excellent versions may be quoted : 


LOVE 

Loveless natures, cold and hard, 
Live for self alone. 

Hearts where lovc-wbide - regard 
Self as scarce their own. . , . 



MMST-ff/N 



§L 


TAMIL STATES 

Where the body hath a soul, 

Love hath gone before. 

Where no love infils the whole, 

Dust it is—no more. 

PATIENCE 

H °An#°M d ? rc the y who bear with scorn 
rp A n d think not to return it ! 

Do nought but good to them again, 

E«lsc look to thy transgression. 

evervts ^^the 3 ^n^I^Wnffdoins C can ^o 118 narrative of political 
dealt with in this chanter ™ - j b * constructed for the period 
the literature <dves X „r indeed, until centuries later. But 
°r Karik-11- thA~ r . \ g "“P ses of dynastic history. * Kariklcal 
be taken ask d Mo + n0Wn ChoIa king, whose mean date may 
With tlx found-it if contemporary witli Kadphises II, is credited 
ofalnuMlredmih s f ° f , Puh , nr or Pakar > lln<1 with the construction 
built by the lahom- 1 nbankment along the Kaverl river (Cam r- r y), 
War with th ,\|., n / °- cnpt'ves from Ceylon. Almost continual 
Tamil kin -Lt ? princes is a leading feature in the story of the 
the kimX^/ many centuries. It need hardly be added that 
first histnri«of i»- a \ llon S themselves still more continuously. The 
With iv. lr n C -i a7? was contemporary more or less exactly 
monareh o A' grandson, with a certain powerful Chora 

the la=t ’ ? Gajabahu, king of Ceylon, who reigned in 

chr onn| n 2 l t r r a° f , t , u V S f C ° IU century, and gives the elm- io the 
Urn ii iv V,.‘ 1 er tJiat time no more dynastic historv is possible 
ine PalJavas make their appearance in the fourth century. 

^ ^ClIRONISTIC TABLE OF THE FOREIGN DYNASTIES AND 
THEIR CONTEMPORARIES 


c. 


c 

c. 

c. 

C. 

c. 


(All Indian dates of events are merely approximate) 


s. c% 

230-248. 


c. 232 . 

c- 208. 


200-100. 

^00-lso. 

174 - 100 . 

i^o-ioo. 

140-180. 


r. 138. 


Revolts of Bactria and Parthin. 

Deat h of Asoka. 

Recognition of Bactrian independence. 

D-metrios, ‘ King of the Indians’. 

Pantaloon and Agathokles, kings of Taxila. 

Western migration of the Great Yueh-chi from China 
Mennndei (Milinda), king of Kabul. 

.dkidus, king of Taxi’.a : Jleliokles, lasl Greek kin g of 
Bactria ; invasions of Sakas, Ac. 

Conquest of kingdom of Taxila b M*thridatcs T, kin- of 
Part hi a. 
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c. 12a. 

t*. 138. 


C. 144-30. 
c. 130-02. 
c. 101. 


c. 102 . 
c. 182. 
193. 
194—218. 
c. 220. 
220 . 


210 . 

273. 


Sl 


Return of Chang-K’ien to China. 

Manes, Saka or Indo-Parthian lung of Amchosia 

Panjab, acc. _ _ 

Azes I acc. in same regions ; 58-57, epoch of Vikrama cr: 

Roman conquest of Egypt. 


Augustus Caesar died ; Tiberius, Roman emperor, acc. # 
Gondophernes (Gondopliares, &c.) ; king of Taxi la, &c., 
probably succeeded Azes II. 

End of First Han dynasty of China. 

Kadphises I (Kujula Kara Kadphises, &c.), Kusban, becam 
king of all the Great Yueli-chi. 

Claudius, Roman emperor, acc. 

Kadphises I succeeded Gondophernes at laxua. 

Death of Kadphises I. 

V Kadphises II acc. ; epoch of the Saka era. 

Ilo-ti, Chinese emperor. . 

Defeat of Kadphises II by Pan-chao, Chinese general. 

Trajan, Roman emperor, acc. 

Rise of Palmyra to importance. 

Death of Kadphises II. ^ 

? The 1 Nameless King ’ in N.W. India. 

Conquest of Mesopotamia by Trajan. 

Hadrian, Roman emperor, acc.; retrocession of 

Kanishka Kusban (? Little Yueh-ch.) acc.; year 1 of Ins 
regnal era. «v 

sg&Ksssaf s* (j j, ,«), 

VOsishkm '(?) J son^nd viceregal colleague of Kanishka in 

Huvishk.% (?) son and viceregal colleague of Ivanishka in 

Am'^lption^Kanishka (year 41); Marcus Aurelius, 
Roman emperor, acc. 

Iluvishka succ f'cded Kanishka as Kusban emperor. 

Vasudcva I nee. 

Scptimiu . Sevcrus, Roman emperor, aee. 

Inscriptions of Vasudevu, I (years 74-98). 

Death of Vasudeya I. „ „ . , . , 

Establishment of Sassanian dynasty of Persia by Ardas 
or Artaxcrxcs I. 

Shupur (Sapor) I acc in Persia. 

Destruction ol’ Palmyra by Aurelian. ) 

♦ 


Antoninus 


Authorities 

References in addition to those in E.Il.IS (1023) might he given to 
numerous lepers in the J. It. A. S. and other periodicals vyl.ieh rt vnou 
o specify. Special attention Cm be ditwted to^Sir John 

AnoUar notable contribution is Professor Stem KonoWs paper 






CHRONOLOGY 

Accession of Mihiragula in Malwa. 
lipfiT. fl* astronomer » born 
Death t^AWiJragula.’ thC by Inclian Powers. 
Prahmugupta, astronomer, born 

blight of Muhammad to Medina • alukya. 

Travels of Hiuen Tsana (y,, n V i’ poc )* of II ‘j ri era. 

Arab conquest of Persia tlnvan g)- 

Harsha-sf asserubhes lit V thc Pa »avas. 

Death of Hiuwi 1 Tsang. Urpatl ° n by ministcr - 

Authorities 

by'tr P 0 ” In^the'n^e^t^the^ext® ^Gu \* *!' (1923) - A tew 

l ,m °. ’914, just before the war p £| I,sl,etl 1,1 Ostasiatiscke Zciluvg, April- 
?# l ‘ e of the Museum of - U , b j Pct ,s Denied in the Cata- 

'<?' 1 EI * Vogel (Calcutta ioi n °^ a { S&rvath by Da\ v Ram Sahni and 
Survey. 1 Utta > 1014 ) 5 : 'nd in the Reports of the Archaeological 

Ai.laI LLlof °J H'° C ,° inS of ,. the G «PD‘ Dynastic&e„ bv John 
T he most important earlier publications to a large extent. 

0, »1) is the atlas of* ni ' 1 > l' Catl ? n th< r Ajanta paintings since II. F. 1. 
essays issued bvVhJ'lndii^t? Pn . t ' t,pd A J'<>itd Frescoes, with inttoductorv 
-a Tw " iinnort- nt eic., d a &oe,fc . ty (Dxford University Press, :91 5). 

1917. ‘ 1). R.' CptumnnoraHm. Vt.unn r, 


1017 1) n in,..,, V ■ isnanaarhar umtmrmwalion VUmnt, 

1 t{,: t 1 ^ ndarkar , ln ' ‘kraiiiti Pra ’ rejects the livp. he- is 

sen call, ‘ r , ,' C C ™.' vas founded by Vikramaditya. P V ros to 


have u, i, J at tllc era was found* 
1’ror ri C n le “ Kri!a originally, 
j'lstii,,' , - R - Patliak in ’New Light 
i.L,. 3 nis titlp dm,,.. ..i •*;. 



.vi KUUl . Knn ,i, (Hindustan Itcviexv , January 1018) a. ics 

wrongly attributed \br.'’ ? r!? ta f en ? 0 , d 4 ' m,t A - u * that 11 m n ILmg 
wen-only two kinirs i‘inJ'l^r * 11 ,lhira ^ ,!) - : {o Huladitvn ■ i.ntthcrV- 

the MandasSr bn r • Kumar i; -upla, and that rLet\ iutcrprefaiem 
orn ed. f mhcr n*io n is erroneous. His oouelmious m ! ,r to be 


miSTfify, 




BOOK III 

M 

THE MEDIAEVAL HINDU KINGDOMS FROM THhfi 
DEATH OF HARSHA IN A.D. 047 TO THE 
MUHAMMADAN CONQUEST ‘ 

CHAPTER 1 

The transitional period ; Rajputs ; the Himalayan kingdoms and then I 
relations with Tibet and China. 

A period of transition. The disorder following upon Harsh* 
death, in which the attack on the Chinese envoy with the con- 
qui nt subjugation of Tirhut by the Tibetans was an episo' • 
lasted for a considerable number of years concerning which i*' 1 
is known. That time of confusion may be regarded convenient 
for purposes of systematic study as forming the transition «»< ; 
Early to Mediaeval India, during which the hordes of ford, 
invaders were absorbed into the Hindu body politic and ** "' . , 
grouping of states was gradually evolved. The ,'.r 

period was marked by the development ot the Itnjput cUu^ n« 
heard of in earlier limes, which begin trom ' 'c ^ tl d.rtt* ^ 
play a conspicuous part in the history of.northern ami west ;« 
India. They become so prominent that the cui.uik ■ " ■ 

death of Ilarsha to the Muhammadan conquest of Hindus, ,o.| 
extending r0 und numbers from the middle of the seventii j 
the ul >e of the twelfth century, might be called with propriC 
the Kfijput Period. (Nearly all the kingdoms were governor K 
families or clans which for ages past have been called collect •' • • 
Jiajputs That term, the most generally user!, is somctiMw 
r< placed by Chhattrh the vernacular equivalent of the SandJ 
Kshatriya, or by Thfikur) 

Origin of tlie Rajputs. The term Rajput, as applied to a •< • '« 
group, has no concern with nice, meaning descent or rclatioitelwj 
b’’ blood. Jt merely denotes a tribe, clan, sept, or caste of v. 
habits, the members of which churned ari ’ ciatic rank, and 
tivated by the Brahmans as representing tK Kshalriv .s ot ! ( 
old books". The hug* group of Rajput elan-en-.los includes p-• ( 

of the most diverse descent. Many of the clans are desci »• • j 
from the foreigners who entered India during the afth and J P 
centuries, while many others arc descended from indigenous tft 
now represented, so far as the majority of their member- 
earned, either bv semi-IIinduizcd peoples « r by inferior ca*tr% 

Probably it would be safe to afiiri ! bat all He most distirigi*i v'J 
clan-CJistes of Riljputfma or Ra jasthan are descended mujnP ' 
foreigners, the ‘ Scythians ’ of Tod. r l lie upper ranks < 1 10 




RAJPUTS 


Hnf M S \u' l r™ S ’ Maitra kas. and the rest B 

arable' social 'st i°"' er developed into Hindu cad 
•cable social status, such as GOjars, Ahirs, Jats 



Sfsodias 'or Gulfilots 'o^Mewlr 06 ^ ar £ rh ? proud anti chivalrous 

Chauhans (Chahumanas) thePn,’ - thf ' 1 anhars (I*ratihuras), the- 
otherwise called t hau?ukvas 'f Camaras), and the Solankis. 

The Rashtrakutas of th> i'i^ ChaIuky L as - 

whose name is only a vetinn.hf? ’ the „ R athors of Rajputana, 
the Chandels and the Bundelas of^^a-ol 116 s , ame designation ; 
ennobled indigenous peoples ti 7 ? n ^ e ^ ail( ^> aiC examples of 
from among the Gonds wlm A • Uland & s evidently originated 
the Bitars. It is impossible tn ™ m we J e close, y associated with 
admits of endless illustration * lrsue * ur ther the subject, which 
BrrJomans and Kshatriva^ t 
demarcation between the Bnlv» ln ancien t times tlie lino of 
is to say, between the learned A a'?, a,,d the Kshatrivas, that 
was not sharply defined. It was oft the ' varrior g r oups of castes, 
occupation.' and at other times h cr . os ‘ sod - sometime; by change 
[he position of the leadin'' BrahrnL y . ^termarriage. Ordinarily, 
but sometimes the Brahman prefer, f ‘° U ^ t " as that of minister, 
seized the throne. Thus in cirlv to rule directly, and himself 

royal families were Brahman. Simj].!^ tl,e ( !T an, 1 1 Xan >' a 

occur later. I„ the seventh ccnnirv Brahul , an , d r uasU; ' s 

B,?nf.-?w se '’ ral brahman Rajas, Is^t i“- — ang T , , v f- xib ' 
Bundolkhanci. I' ;urnation<s W U*. i 1 ^JJ am aiul 111 Jijhoti or 

to happen. When i Bnlmm! c, a u,lan ministers also continued 
and so defini t ely ^ aki n^ up 1 KsYa t rh Ge ^ e c * m fo,indin * a dynasty, 
recognized as Kshatrivi < i . jn n ^ a work, hi descendants wert 
established Kshatriva Wmiii ^ rr+°^ VCcl to intermarry freely with. 
Brahmans thems<-i Ves arc r: V vei ' U ^? Ust be remembered that the 
01 ’ them, as for im, lance t lu Xan-ir {l IVerse origin, and that many 
Bie learned or priestlv class of lira hmans, ire descended from 
^limans were ori<jmall< Ip Cl ;. lr J lo reign hordes, i «e Maga 
f a ge, while a Brahman famiK-V. g1, during the tvarsitiomu 

? f %ahn«»-kSib»tri. Several eas-f? 7, thc coniposiie dc jifr.ation 
tc i r oynl families are recorded. 11,7 * h,! °‘ that term 
°f the Sisodias of Mcwf.i and ti, §§ "I 0 *, £ m ; ni!leut tllose 

to he^eiSdc?^ ^people oripinif|v- t 'of , *on dlfL>a,! - V staU ' d » are aot: 


i p nn ,,: ,, , ~ "■imi ancestor, liven within 

'rrst.,.1, was hrou'tit ^ lsbl iu!al l’andia admits that Bn pa, t!-., Gtihilf.l. 

■ t»i2 nn t-f nm “ "• \ ‘f 1 or reputed 1 ahnum (•/. <S> Proc. 

D. H. Bi.anS?;,^~ W '’ a " d,ms »° l Receded in ruling il:V reasmmic 
r_, . ‘ w, uaruar <*« Minimi no- t ne nnmr* , . n.. . - - 1 , 


an 

A 


of D. R. Bhandfiri!*,, ‘"" . "'■'"•“''u in luting rue reason 

tf ‘e frank staKv C"'*? rn,n * W 1 ?*" of ,ho »1 M-Wr. h 

offence in rcaled by modern research should give 

g|M |U!:rter that result is to he regretted, ilut. , Awka 


observed I 


on 


g ago, ‘ (ruth must be spoken 
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is of Rajput ana the elans were originally descended 
listinct racial stocks. Such common features as 
ted depended on the similarity of their warlike occupafc 
social habits. Now, of course, the operation qf complicated 
caste rules concerning intermarriage during many centuries has 
produced an extensive network of blood-relationship between the 
clans, which have become castes. 

Those condensed observations may help the student to undei* 
stand in some measure why the Rajput clans begin to play so 
prominent a part in Indian history from the eighth century. r I‘ ie 
Hun invasions and their consequences, as observed in the chapt eI ’ 
preceding, broke the chain of historical tradition. Living elm 
traditions rarely, if ever, go back beyond the eighth century, iil ' a 
few go back as far. The existing clan-castes only began to 
formed in the sixth century. The Brahmans found their advantage 
in treating the new aristocracy, whatever its racial origin, iib 
representing the ancient Kshatriya class of the scriptures, and th 


son 


or 


novel term Raja-putra or Rajput, meaning ‘ king’s , 
in* mber of a ruling family or clan, came into use as an equivalen 
of Kshatriya. 

Before entering upon a summary review of outstanding feature^ 

; i the history of the leading Rajput kingdoms of the plains, y c 
must bestow a passing glance on the Himalayan States—Nepal- 
Kashmir, and Assam— and on their relations with Tibet and China* 

China and the Indian border. The short-lived Hun empire 
was broken up by the Western Turks, who in their turn succumbed 
to the Chinese. For a few years, from 661 to 665, China enjoyed 
unparalleled prestige. Kafhistaii (Kapisa or Ki-pin) was a province 
of the empire, and the ambassadors in attendance at the imperial 
court included envoys from the Suwat valley and from nil the 
countries extending from Persia to Korea.' Such glory did not las* 
long. In 670 the Tibetans occupied Kasligaria, and a little late* 
the Turks. regained power. In the first half of the eighth century 
an ambitious emperor, Iliuen-tsung, succeeded in once more 
establishing Chinese rule over the western countries. Even king® 
of Kashmir then received investiture from China. The advance 
of the Arabs in the middle oi the eighth century put an end tq 
Chinese claims to sovereignty over the mountains of Kasim*' 1 *? 
and since that time no state of the Indian borderland, except 
Nepal, has had political relations with China. 

Tibet; Srong-tsan Gampo. In the seventh and eighth 
centuries Tibet was a powerful s^ate, in close touch with India as 
wed as with China. The routes from China through Lhasa and 
Nepal into India now closed were then open and frequently used 
by pilgrims and other travellers, Srong-tsan Gampo, the most 
ra owned of Tibetan kings, whose great reign is placed, by the best 
authorities fa tween A. i>. 6*29 and 650, annexed Nepal* defeated 
the usurper who had dared io occupv the throne vacated by llarsha, 
occupied Tirhut, and strengthened his position ! y marrying a 
Chinese princess as veil as ; Nepalese one. 1 Acting under the 
Tier!hold Laufer (J. A. O. vol. 38 (1918), pp. 31-46). 
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RELATIONS WITH CIIIXA 
‘ , < ? f bi Buddhist consorts he introduced their rktltio 

or changes in the Buddhist church *'• ?f* e t Ctec * extensive reforms 
of modern Lamaism. ’ v ^ lc ^ became the foundation 

go bade to C uie°^ not > »s is often supposed, to 

^nl , .T.lf. h ! wh whicI ‘ represented the HnSSS^?, & ? aatalna > ,Jl ' t ^ 






Gurkha Coin. 


.* ,t9 ,vu '' LCiU.lK.TS 01 lihoi Rnl fl “ •*** 1 *«Jr- 

;S*“: •"«!'"*< — ittSthWS?. **•"*'. 

•». ononlvo ^territory' 1 ' 01 N ' C|>al “ at Present constituted is 
lying along tile northern 

frontier of British India - jd&j& 

for about five hundred 
nules from Ivurnaon on 
the west to Sikkim on 
the east .V The Nepal of 
ancient Indian history 

v-. C n nS t ! le res trie tecl 
mi -f y . about twenty 
lies long and fifteen 
broad m w liich the 

andother t Kathma * 4 h - 

have been included at' Vint'^* - ® onic of the adjoining country .... 
territory now compdsed^nVh. v‘ C “PS' lo,n > b,,t the hulk of t 
<n the strip of s.lain )( . ^J le ,e pal state, whether in the hi 

Pe Thc' vaUe C ' S c a , nd P ri uoipalit^s. e ’ UScd to bc oecu P ic(i b >' i,ul «- 
Kiishins do not .seen' ,!] > V! IC< ' P ar t of Asoka's mpire, bin the 

century c. Nepal aeknmvi <l n e peddled with In the fourth 

° ^•auiudragupta.'i In in,, * u some degree the overeignty 

was paramount, and after H', ou * 1 b century the influence of Tibet 
actually subject to Tibet r ' J rsba 's death the country Ivcaine 
, . „ „ f ° r balf a century.- The ti.eon ll.ut 

lm. the Ivala-chakra and^otlur Tibet (Calcutta. i914), p. ml. 

exeilenthttle book In Nacemir*'l. com, Pt forms of Buddl.hm see the 
entitled Modern Bud,l!,:, m 'i J.j'f 1 ' Vasu and M. M. II. V. Saslri, 
In A. n. 703 both .N'cir] m„ii in Orixxu (Caleatta, lftll). 

sovereignty. The king of'fihM- 1 ,r M J? y ' Tiri ut| throw off the Tibetan 
bis authority (Paiker ' .> v’ as killed while attempting to i I 

Soc.f 1911, pn l'29^5m TiiU i fP au b in J. Manchester QrietUal 
dynasty, was notknown to eLt^kur^emi ° f thc T ’ jn « 
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conquered Nepal and introduce d his era seem 
,is. The Gurkhas who now rule Nepal conquered the 
. The foreign policy of the state is controlled „ 
Xo^^nment of India, although China from l ime to time has asserted 
claims to tribute. The long and blood-stained story of the mediaeval 
dynasties is not of general interest, and may be left to students 
specially concerned with the local history. 

Modern students of Nepalese affairs have been chiefly interested 
in the silent conflict of religions which has gone on for centuries 
and still may be watched in progress. A corrupt form of Buddhism, 
which allows even the strange institution of married monks, rnaV 
be seen slowly decaying and yielding to the constant pressure o 
Brahmanical Hinduism, which is the religion of the government* 
The N< palese libraries contain a rich store ol Buddhist manuscripts 
first made known by the labours of Brian Hodgson between 18- 
and 1858, which have supplied much material for the study 0 
the various forms of Buddhist religion and philosophy. 

The general current of Indian history has not been affected 

«« Xl. 1 _ X ' 1 _ XT M " 1 «... .lv ! n .•« l rv /"I 1 CqJ^X0CI • 



part of the area of the state. 

Art. The art of Nepal is closely related to that of Tibet. Die 
'craftsmen of both countries excel in metal-work, and the Tibetan 
artists have been eminently successful in producing realistic 
portrait statuettes of Buddhist saint> and similar images ol deities 
belonging to the populous pantheon of later Buddhism, borne ol 
the Tibetan painting has considerable merit. ? I lie architecture 
of Nepal in modern times is usually copied from Chinese models. 

Kashmir. The history of Hindu Kashmir, from the seventh 
century afu r Christ, when the trustworthy annals begin, is recorded 
in ample detail in the metrical chronicle called the RCj a UirangiM* 
written in the twelfth century by a learned Brahman named 
Kalhana or Kalyana, which has been admirably edited >nd trans¬ 
lated by Sir M. A. Stein. The story, although of much interest 
in itself, has little concern with the general history of India y the 
reason being that the mountain barriers which enclose the \ale of 
Kashmir hav usually sufficed to protect the country against 
foreign invasion and to preserve its isolated independence. Never¬ 
theless, both the Mauryas and the Kushans exercised effective 
authority over the valley. Tic Guptas did not concern themselves 
with it. and Harsha, while in a position to bring pressure to bear 
upon the Riijf did not attempt to annex the country. 

The narrative of the doings of the mediaeval Hindu rulers 
teems with horrors. Harsha! a half-insane tyrant who reigned 
in the latter part of the eleventh cent ury, has been justly described 
as the * Nero of Kashmir ’. Few regions in the world can have had 
worse luck than Kashmir ia the matter of government, a fate 
due partly to the icowardly character of the population, which 
invited oppression.' The avowed policy of the Hindu rulers 
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t the a<ies whs to fleece the peasantry to tile 
ave them at best, a bare subsistence. The 
was forced to accept Islam in the fourteenth 

orMuhamimuIan Sultans ruled until Akbar annexed 
mJ.o87 with little difficulty. The lot of the common 



1 '13ETAN HHONZE. 
people continued to be Inn 1 u , 

hands of Hindus or Mns dni t L ' r the government vas in the 

were oppressed succ' . si velv ' m* ri m °dem times the Kashmir^ 

enjoyed the advantages’ of .1 ; ?&**** andthe Sikhs, nudnq\ 
late in the nineteenth century tj> go0l] ‘Administration until 

1, although Kashmir has ordinarily occupied a position politi- 
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lated from India., the influence of the country on the^ 
Vilization of its neighbour has been considerable^ 
lias been the abode of Sanskrit learning at least from 
Asoka, and has played an important part as being the 
intermediate stage through which Indian civilization and 1,1 
reached Khotan and the adjoining t erritories of Chinese Turkistaih 
and so passed into the Far East. The valley includes many sacref 
sites both Buddhist and Brahmanical. Jainism does not seem to 
have entered it. ^An interesting l ocal style of architecture 



MARTAXD TEMPLE. 


developed in the eighth and ninth centuries. The Martan* 1 
temple dedicated to' the Sun-god in the reign of Lalitadity*' 
(a.d. 72-1—00) is the best-known example, but many others exist- 
Assam. Assam, roughly equivalent to the ancient Kamarupm 
ie < mbled Kashmir in being protected by natural fortifications* 
and thus enabled, as a rule, to preserve its independence ; The 
country does not seem to have been included in cither the Maury* 1 
or the Kuslian empire, but in the fourth century, its ruler, who 
belonged to an ancient Hindu dynasty, acknowledged in some 
degree the overlordship of Samudragupta. Buddhism never 
succeeded in establishing itself. ^ Nevertheless, tin ruling king 
in the seventh century insisted on receiving a visit trom Hiuen. 
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Ae Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, who was hospitably e! 

<1 he lung although not directly subject to Harsha tv; 
i 1 - 0 .°. y llls imperious commands and to attend 
..luimbly in Ins train when summoned. Certain Muhammadan 

the co,mtr >' on “veral occasions Ken 

expresses the horror with which th 1 " ^ even teenth century, 

regarded by outsiders in striking phraseswffidcsi? qSlaliom 

S2T& deadly 

The inhabitants ‘iambic men in nothing beyond this, that they walk 
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erect on two feet 
every army 


t he realm of Lil 


iv that "entVrt h thI e r C ^l? tc ^ lo 1)e ex P Cft magicians. * In short, 
of Lite • ev^rv !>* l 1 " 11 * of tilts country made its e.vt from 
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baggage of residence in thn'himr n 1 \ at srt foot ° n this land deposited it - 

in U« thi , " 


Ah or 

m 

Q\ c i~ W1 <= Burmese in 

Alioms broilglit With thorn . 4 K 'S me biuish m j oid. xuu 

abandoned in fa, our (> c V l } ! r , l j rt *hgion of their own, which they 
eighteenth century. Tln ir » l , nsm about the beginning of tha 
pletely, extinct. V The Ah tno * |S almost, if not o un¬ 

population, and ,sn ca k vJ*. li,ve become merged in the Hindu 
Sanskrit and Bengali. \f| t , nrse ' an Aryan language akin to 
although severe or even cn Y P° wer they had an efficient, 
produced a considerable hi t° • f^tem of administration. They 
of carving wood to •, i ; r u °J Ua * literature, and carried the art 
writer quoted expresses; ,,,7 k de § re , e °f excellence. The Muslim 
of the palace at (> iflmami v" 1<,< ’‘ admiration of the decorations 
•’ ,lon - No trace of them remains. 
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is a province of much mterest to the student o 
as being the meeting ground of Mongolian and 
The contact has resulted in the evolution of a x 
form of Hinduism, which offers special honour to female 
forms of the deity called Sakas. The temple of Kamakhya near 
GaufiatT is recognized as one of the most important shrines of the 
cult. All the processes by means of which the members of rude 
animistic tribes become fanatical Hindus, and strange tribal 
gods are converted into respectable Brahmanical deities, may be 
illustrated in Assam. 




a. n. 
629. 
639. 
641. 
643. 
647. 
661-5. 
670. 
703. 
713. 
720. 733. 
751 . 
1038. 
10v; -1111. 
1339. 
1587. 
1768. 


CHRONOLOGY 
(Miscellaneous Dates) 

Srong-tsan Gampo, king of Tibet, acc. 

Srong-tsan Gampo founded Lhasa. 

Srong-tsan Gampo married Chinese and Nepalese princesses. 
Hiuen Tsang visited Kamarupa. 

Death of Harsha of Kanauj. 

Chinese supremacy over Kapisa. 

Tibetans wrested Kashgaria or Chinese Turkistan from China. 
Nepal and Tirhut became independent of Tibet. 
Hiuen-tsung, Chinese emperor, acc. 

Kings of Kashmir received investiture from China. 

Chinese defeated by the Arabs. 

Mission of Atlsa to Tibet (Waddell, Lhasa p. 320). 

I-Iarsha, king of Kashmir. . 

Muhammadan dynasty established in Kashmir. 

Annexation of Kashmir by Akbar. 

Gurkha conquest of Nepal. 


Authorities 

The authorities are indicated sufficiently in the foot-notes and in E. TL I- 1 
(1923). the learned and beautiful book entitled The Cods of Northern 
Buddhism, by Alice Getty and J. Deniker (C'iaiendon Press, 1914)? 
is a treasury of Tibetan art and mythology. See L aifer. in J. A. O. 
ol. 38 (1918), pp. 31—40. 


CHAPTER 2 

Hie northern ind western kingdoms of the plains. 

CountleES kingdoms. 'During Hie five and a half centuries 
intervening between the death of Harsha and the Muhammadan 
conquest, in which no permanent foreign occupation was effected, 
except in the Punjab, the greater part of India was indifferent, to 
til • Muhammadan power and knew nothing about it. The count¬ 
less Hindu states, which took shape from time In time, varying 
continually in number, extent, and in their relations one with 
tile other, seldom were at peace. It would, however, be ;i mistake 
to suppose that their rulers and people thought of nothing else 
i than war and rapine. Royal courts of no small magnificence were 
f niaintamed, and the arts ox peace we re cultivated with success. 


COUNTLESS KINGDOMS 

o \ 

Jt works of architecture, enriched lavishly with cull 
giLhigh merit, were erected in almost every kingdom • m 
writing for the most part in the Sanskrit langu.W 
liberal and intelligent patronage from princes who not 
tmfr^uently wielded the pen as well as the sword. Hindi Ben^h 
Gujarati and the other languages now.spoken gradually attafned 
laH&i s r r f,S CSiStCnCe ’ ^ foundat ioiis of vernacm 
In a general history it is impossible to narrate in detail the stories 

has been shown, into ruling Rainut elans ™,i if i • V 

HaSsa *?? 1 M £S 

western India RpLn uirs ) became the leading power in north - 
r ; n ',¥ rn . ,a * Bengal came under the sway of’the Pal as anna- 

MM a GuS!ra°n l d s Iy '; aS l y vt° r ?' or< than follr cent^ffe-while 
of wealth and power. C ' crJ ° ther kln S dot os obtained a large share 

pursued !h mvn^' St01 ^' ^' s tory of northern India ordinarily 
pe..Sw lri^| C ° UrR<, ’i > reRardIess of thc events happening in Urn 
made inmnrtc lto . d V ms A Bat occasionally the rulers of the Due. an 
which A suited “ l °, , n " h plains of Aryavarta or Hindustan, 
banks of :h, r-" le t ^ n P or; rry extension of their power to the 
the Deccan Tim* 2 ?** n . ortiiern prince attempted to conquer 
of their own itsnl *. f arni , r ? a ms the Far Sout 1» formed a world 
the kino\s of Mm l)ei , ll J? complete, save for frequent wars with 

Th e ancient . ecai1 a,K J Ceylon raid for extensive foreign trade. 
overlWfor^ 0 ! H lc Paild ^; C’holas, and Chews were 
by 
at 
kinj: 

most powerful state inlndilf m the south ' and l )r <>b« 

Changes so extensive ,iV 
indicated eanmbe <p. s .•/^ c 1 or ! nccte d, and incessant as those 
arranged in strict edirnma, • , in a single continuous narrative 
were accompanied P\ s i| ruf , p?\ order. ^ The political revolutions 
and art equally mm . i 1 ' ,( ^ cal modifications in religion. manners, 

The never-ending dynast^ C ° mprehensive nwratfon. 

wre^OTm^ e M 0 K ,l i' f P«^tfc ; ?r7nsUtuVians! S nJ ™piddhf ' 
continued 1 to' be^ern dT t R» ' AB , 

*r otter religlilisZS lj -**"**•■ '* n " h “” ! 
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.a'pfi cf unity. It will be convenient to deal in this 
with certain outstanding features in the history of sfl 
apnre prominent northern and western kingdoms of the ^ 
rtune of the peninsular states will similarly form the subject 
the chapter following ; the few points of contact between the 
two being duly noted. 

Tiie lack of unity in the subject-matter involves the same defect 
in its treatment by the historian. The facts which make India one 
in a certain sense, as explained in the Introduction to this work, 
are not capable by themselves of securing the political unity °* 
all the Indian diverse races and creeds under one government. 
The confused picture drawn in outline in these chapters is a faithful 
representation of the normal condition of India when left to her 
own devices.) Even now, in the twentieth century, she would 
relapse quickly into that condition, if the firm, although mild 
control exercised by the paramount power should be withdrawn. 

Gurjara-Pratihara kingdom. The Gurjaras, aided by the 
allied, or kindred tribes bearing other names who entered India 
in the early years of the sixth century, established kingdoms of 
principalities in various places. The state among those so founded 
»hat was most closely associated with the general history of India 
was the Gurjara kingdom of southern Rajputana, the capital 
of which was Bhinmal or Bhilmal to the north-west of Mount 
Alii, the site of the fire-pit from which the Pari liars and several 
other Rajput clans originated according to the legend. When 
Hiuen Tsang visited that Gurjara kingdom in the first half of the 
seventh century the king, although undoubtedly of foreign descent, 
was already recognized as a Kshatriya. 

About a. l>. 725 a new local dynasty was founded by a chid 
named Nagabhata, who belonged to the Parihar (Pratihiira) 
section or sept of the Gurjaras. Nearly a century later, in or about 
a. n. S1G, his descendant, another Nagabliata, ii .aided the Gangetic 
region, captured Kanauj, deposed the reigning, king, and pre¬ 
sumably transferred the seat of his wn government from Bhilmal 
to the^ imperial eitv of Ilarsha, where his descendants certainly 
ruled tor many generations. The Parihars remained in possession 
for two centuries until 1018-19 when Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni 
occupied Kanauj and forced the Raja to retire to Bari. 

Kanauj. o. mauj must have suffered much during the long' 
continued ‘ roubles which ensued on the decease of I larsha. Nothing 
definite is known about it until 7.31 when its king, Yasoyajpma* 1 
• by :.-imc, sent an embassy to China, probably to invoke the 
\ assistance of the emperor against the Raja s powerful enemies. 
a.o help came. In or about 740 Ynsovarmau was defeated and 
slain by Lalitaditya, ihe most renowned of the ’rings of Kashmir, 
tfic builder of the Martand temple. Yaso , mnan’s successor 
similarly was overthrown by Lalitaditya’s son. Again, about 
810, Dhnrmap&la, king of Bengal, deposed the reigning king of 
Kanaiij, replacing him by a nominee of his <> vn. That nominee in 
his turn was expelled, as related above, bv Nugabhata Parihar 
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which were extensive enoutrh to h„ ,1 , 

out exaggeration.; Its limit'’ described as an empire wit.li- 

foot of the mountains - on tZ‘ n " ,'i eflllod «*, on the north, the 
west, the HakrS, or ‘l^t river’ r rth - Wesl > thc Sntlaj ; ot, the 
and then the Mihran to tin* ormmg the boundary of Si-.- . 

forming the frontier of Jej ikahhtikti^ * ?, n thp south - U,e 
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derivatives of the Persian coinage. 

t Rajasekhara. Alahcndrapfila, the son and successoi of Bhoja, 
was the pupil of Ra ja- khara, a poet from the Deccan who attended 
his court and was the author of four extant plays. One of those, 
entitled K(jj'PUTa-nianjarf from the name of the heroine, is a curious 
and interesting work, written wholly in Prakrit. Professor 
hanman has published a clever English translation of it. Tin 
i dramatist also composed a work on the art of po-rrv, which ha? 
be n edited in the Gaikwar’s Oriental Series. 

Be tore we proceed to deserib 1 the decline and fall of t he Gurjara 
empire and the capture of Kanauj bv Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni 
in 1018-19, it will be convenient to give a brief account oi the 
Pala dynasty of Bengal and the Chandel rulers of Jijboti or Bundei- 
khand, the two leading kingdoms of northern India which we.c 
contemporary with the Gurjara kingdom or empire of Kanauj ; 
adding a slight notice of other states. 

Bengal ; Adisura. The history of Bengal and Bihar after the 
dee. ase of Harsha is obscure. The rulers of part of Magadha or 
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BENGAL 

liar in the latter part of the seventh century were mermu 
ie imperial Gupta family, who had as neighbours in a not 

t>io pro y i'i cc Rajas belonging to a clan called Mauklfenr 

of r’T'‘ obout a kin « named Adisf.ra, 
, )r i,™ n ;, , , l ,r or Rakshmanavati, and sought to revive the 

SSTTfehlSSKS,’'-?" “ Bnadhi,t pSomi! 

IIis date may be placed in or 
after a. b. TOO. 

ihe Pala dynasty; Dhar- 
mapala. Then Bengal suffered 
lrom prolonged anarchy which be¬ 
came so intolerable that the neople 
(c. a. p. 750) elected as their king 
one Gopala, of the ‘race of the. 
sea , m order to introduce settled- 
£3T!r*\ We ‘1° not know the 

•atop '’ r f -, le , Cvents th » s indi- 
rated. Gopala s son, Dharnmpfda , 

'vho enjoyed an unusually lorn- 
reign was the real founder of the 
greatness of his- dynasty, which is 
conveniently known as that of I lie 
:l * 11 Ivmgs of Bengal, because 
; U l , i:unes °f the sovereigns ended 
m the word -pala. Dharinaiilli 

hevoml 7! ar, . yin ? his arms far 
bS ,e hm, , fs of Bengal and 
m'v , i L ma de himself master 

ilu influence ol the Bengal 1 
on the north-western frontier ti '■“ vuutu ^veu 
about or soon after v. n ^jo Anose events must have happened 

Dharmapala lit* .In ’-1 * 

Buddhist. Jh’ founded^U,^ fm nT 0f hp,,M '- ' v: ' wdou* 
Vi kramasala, which nrohd.L ain ® UR monastery and > liege of 
galpur District. TJic Bn 1 \\ • ooc * Eattharghata ir the dhu- 
from the relkdon or , & of th ° was ,rv dib.ent 
a corrupt form of Mahfil-r.ua dwtHne”’ 11 hy vautama ’ a,,r! ' vas 

bS£: Dharmapale's son De'vapiila, wl,o is reckoned bv 
ra ^ ltloa *° ' iave been the most powerful d the Pains, 



that 
monarch 
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extended even to Gandhara 
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joyed a long reign. His rule and that of his father 

something like a hundred years, and may be ta£ _ 
extended through almost the whole of the ninth century^ 
Spain's general, Lausena or Lavasena, is said to hav r e annexed 
both Assam and Kalinga. No buildings of Pain age scorn to have 
survived, but the remembrance of the kings is preserved by many 
great tanks or artificial lakes excavated under their orders, espe¬ 
cially in the Dinajpur District. Sculpture in both stone and metal 
was practised with remarkable success. The names of two eminent 
artists, Dluman and Bitpalo or Vltapa ki, are recorded, and it fc 
possible that some of the numerous extant works may be attributed 
rigidly to them. 


Mak pala , Sc c. ; tho Senas. The popular memory has 
attach d itself to Malupala, the ninth king of the dynasty ' Cm 
- . d. 078-1030), more than to any other. Y He reigned "for about 
half a century and underwent the strange experience of bein2 
attacked about a.d. 1023 bv Rajendra Chola, the Tamil king 0 
the Far South, who prided hirfiself on having advanced as far as 
the bank of the Ganges. The mission of Atisa to Tibet, as already 
mentioned, was dispatched in a. d. 1038, in the reign of Nayapalm 
the successor of Malupala. 

The dynasty, which underwent various ups and downs of 
fortune, Justed until the Muhammadan conquest of Bihar in 1109* 
Part >f Bengal came under the sway of a* new dynasty, that oj 
the Sena early in the eleventh century;* Vallala-sena or Bailed 
Sen. who seems to have reigned from about 1108 to 1110, is credited 
by Bengal tradition with having reorganized the caste system* 
unci ipModueed the practice of ‘ Kulinism ’ among Brahman** 
Baidya.,. and Kayusths. The Senas originally were Brahman 55 
funo tlie Deccan, and their rise seems to have been a result of tin’ 
invasion in 1023. The details of their chronologv and history 
are obscure. 


Paw 


A 1 *-mg the more important Indian rulifig families the jl ~. 
and il e .Aiidiiras alone attained the distinction of enduring each 
for toi r and ■ half centuries. 

, Cll ?u dex t wnast y- But the Chandel dynasty of Jijhoti nr 
iiun( ikriand. although it never attained a position as exalted ' l " 
tha:. oi thr greatest Andhra and Pala kings, had a still longer 
lusters ana played a considerable part on the Indian politic^ 1 
stage Joi about three centuries. The early Chandel Rajas appear 
ro have been pett\ Gond chiefs in the territory now called th e 
^ 1 ' iatar P lir State in the Central India. Agency In the ninth 
overthrew neighbouring Pariluir (Pratihara) chief" 
liV °-i origin, an Do must have been connected with the 

Bhimnal-Kaaauj dynasty, an , advanced their frontier toward* 
n north m the region now celled Btnulelkhand, until they 
approached the Jumna. '.The principal towns in the kingdom* 
which was calEd Jcjfika Lhukti or Jijhoti, were Khajuruho in 
vhhakupur, Mahoba in the Hamirpur District, and Kalanjar in 
the Banda District. U. P The military power of the king* 
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ended largely on the possession of the strong fo 

Jie/Chandel Rajas, who probably had been tributary to 
<>!• Ivaiiauj, became fully independent in the tenth century. King 
manga, whose reign covered the second half of that century, 
was the most notable prince of his family. lie joined the Hind’ 1 
confederacy formed to resist Amir Sabuktigm, the earliest Muslin 1 
invader, ; nd shared the disastrous defeat suffered by the allies 
on the Afghan frontier. Ganda, a later Raja, took part in the 
opposition to Sultan Mahmud, which will be noticed presently 
more particularly. In the second half of the eleventh century 
Raja KTrtivarman restored the glories uf his house, defeated Kar* 
nadeva, the aggressive king of Chedi, the ancient Mahakosala, 
equivalent in large measure to the modern Central Provinces, 
and widely extended the frontiers of his dominions Klrtivarinau 
is memorable in li brary history as the patron of the curious all? - 
gorical play, entitled the Prabpdhq chandrodaya , or 4 Rise of the 
Moon of Intellect % which was performed at his court about 
a. n. 1065, and gives in dramatic form a clever exposition of the 
Vedanta system of philosophy.*/ The Raja's memory is also pr e ' 
served by the name of the KIrat Sugar, a lake situated among th e 
hills near Mahoba. 

The last Chandel Raja to enjoy the position of an ndependent 
king of importance was Paramardi or Parma!, who was defeated 
by Prilhlraj Chauhan in 1182, and by Ivutbu-d din Ibak in 1203* 
Ai. r that date the Chandel Rajas sank into obscurity, but long 
continued to reign as local princes in the jungles of Bundelkhand* 

] Durga atl, the noble Queen of Gondwana, who so gallantly 
resisted the unprovoked aggression of Akbar's general, Asat 
Khan, in 15(14, was a Chandel princess. She was married to 0 
Gond Raja, thus renewing the ancient relation between the tribe*' 
11 ( d ^ le forest and their ennobled Rajput kinsmen of .he plain* 
The dynasty even now has a representative in the Raja of Gidhau f 
i i ha- Monghyr (Mungir) District of Bihar, win e ancestor cnfii - 
grated from Bundelkhand in the thirteenth century. 

Cliandel architecture. One of the beautiful lakes which 

valleys among the lovr 

_ _ mentioned. -Many 

>thers exist, or. the banks of which I often pitched my tents in 
m . v y°nth. riie embanki - nts are gigantic structures faced with 
stone and sometimes crowned by magnificent temples of granite, 
er niteer maf-s. A large group of such temples still standing at 
. * jurano is la miliar to all students of Indian architecture. Som° 

* i t he best examples were < rected by King Dhanga in the second 
half of the tenth century. The Jain religion lmd numerous ad 
herents in the Chandel dominions during th eleventh and, twelfth 

• enturies, although it is now nearly extinct in that region. - Ancient 

.:n temples and dat< d images may still be seen in many villages- 
Buddhism had but . slight hold on the country, and Buddhist 
images, although not unknown, are rare. 


«iumtecture. one ol tne be; 
Chandel princes formed by damming up vali 
fort J-clad hills of Bundelkhand has been 
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fioja of Dhar.. The Pa wars or Paramaras, one Or 
vx TfbrcTgn origin supposed to have been born from 
41 t pi> Mount Abu, founded a dynasty in Mfdwa, which tome 
Its^slXat^ in the wars oi the period and attained considerable dis¬ 
tinction. The most renowned prince of the dynasty was Raja 
Bhoja, who reigned for more than forty years, from about 1018 
to 10J10. 1 He was an accomplished scholar and a liberal patron 
ot Sanskrit learning. Ills name in consequence has become 
proverbial as that of the ideal Hindu prince. The defeat of Bhoio 
m or about 1000 1 by tlm allied armies of Gujarat and Chedi reduced 
the Raja of Mulwa to a position of little political importance 
Dhar or Dhara, now the head-quarters of a pe'.ty state! was the 
capital of Bhoja, who adorned the town with handsome edifices 
of which some vesting remain in spite of the long-continued 
Muslim occupation. The immense Bhojpur lake formed bv 
damming the Betwa river and a smaller stream, and covering an 
urea exceeding 2o0 square miles, was constructed bv RailBlfofa 

traverses^thc^drj^bed^of^he^ake!^ 6 ^ Midte “ d now 

dv?^tTof r,d»£f! il ! g J t 1 er a , \ Ce to_thc Solanki or Chauhikya 
must siilliec -in ^tabhshed by Mularaja in the .nth ceiuurv 
Place in the s n i^! ^ 0n , e ? about Mfllarfija occupy u prominent 
mav be tli i u ,"'- 1 logends of the Province. If tradition 
ammrentl vMafirnV , Mu ®i ra J a a son of the king of Kanauj. 
vicerov iii'ih .."m .-i' ^’m'- i 10 had appointed his son to be 
to rebel and cri ^hilaraja sccrns to have seized an opportunity 

u!i d \ Ql U P as an independent sovereign. 

of Kanaui witl!Tl * ♦ ‘V aor,h anti resume the thread of the storv 
iV ^ ° f northern kingdoms, 
up in tlu^rei.^n < f . * 1e ^ariliar empire began to break 1 

Blioii llis nn-iv -r .-Vi"* Kl I a ^' A - 11 • 910—10). who was a grandson of 
the Rfishti d-iitn 1 i ‘ ' ‘ r'l •“ si >ock in A.p. 010 when Irn’.'M III. 

the southern monaroh^W* Kanauj ' AUhou "'’ 

dominion on the banks o ' h e * C ,' pt to a permanent 

weakened the ni.n, •, ' ^* an£ ^ es * h ,s successful rani necessarily 

rwSrfnmw y °l M:d *tpSla. who could no longer hold 

recover his capital. Some Years later p' -p 4 ' hel P c,i Maliipala to 
bul the Knnn n i,* ■ lat( 1 Gwalior became independent, 

fpues J k,nKdoni st,H -ntimied to be one of the leading 

extenclecf T1, le of the Pariliars had nev« 
tli ^wnth ont ? the history of tin Punjab between 

tae seventh and tenth centuries is extremely obscure. At some 

1 Care should be taken not to confound him with Bhoja or Miliira 
} arihar of Kanauj who reigned from ab it A . o. 840 to 890, and nas been 
forgotten by Indian tradition. Names like Alahipula, Mahcndruj da, ami 
many others occur in distinct dynastic list.s, and it i> ea-.v to eon1< and 
the bearers of the names. 
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recorded a powerful kingdom had been formedl |yl 
from the mountains beyond the Indus, eastward^ 
Jftakrfi or 4 lost river \ so that it comprised a large purtk 
, as well as probably northern Sind. The capital was Batliin- 
(Bhatindab the Tabarhind of Muhammadan histories, noW 
in the Patiala State, and for many centuries an important fortress 
on the military road connecting Multan with India proper through 
Delhi. At that, time Delhi, if in existence, was a place of little 
consideration. In the latter part of the tenth century the Raja or 
Bathindah was Jamal, probably a Jat or Jat. 

Freedom of the Hindu states. Until almost the end of the 
tenth century the Indian Rajas were at liberty to do what the; 
pleased, enjoying exemption from foreign invasion and free do 10 
from die control of any paramount authority. Their position 
grav Jy disturbed when an aggressive Muhammadan power, aheu 
in religion, social customs, ideas, and methods of warfare, appeared 
on the scene and introduced an absolutely novel element into tM* 
interior politics of India, which had not been seriously affected 

either by the Arab conquest o* 
Sind at the beginning of the eighth 
century or by the later Muslim* 
occupation of Kabul. 

V Amir Sabuktigin. An afl 1 ' 

bitious Muhammadanchief named 
Sabuktigln, Amir of Ghazni, ef" 
fected a sudden change. In a. p* 
98(3 -7 (a. h. 376) he made his first 
raid into Indian territory, and 
can e into conflict with Raja Jaipal of Bathindah. Two year* 
Inter tlie Hindu prince retaliated by an invasion of the Anm' 5 
territory but being defeated w*as compelled to sign a treaty 
binfling him to pay a large indemnity and to surrender four fort** 
to the west of (he Indus besides many elephants. Ja.pal broke 
the treaty and was punished for his breach of faith by the de\a*tjv 
t-ion of his border-lands and the loss of the Larnghau or .Talalfibad 
District. After a short interval, in or about a d. 991, Jaip 11 * 
made a vigorous effort to ward off the growing M-.dim menace b> r 
organising a conf deracy of Hindu kings^ including among others 
Rd.i >a .* a ’ the Parihar king of Kanauj, and Dlianga, the ruh’ r 
of Gie distant Chandcl kingdom to the south of the Jumna. Th e 
‘dims were defeated disastrously somewhere in or near the Kurrafl 1 
(Kurmali) valley, and Peshawar passed under Muhammada* 1 
rule. 

Multan Mahmud. In a.d. 997 the crown of Gh- znl descended 
after . a hort. interval i.o SabuktigTn’s son Malm fid, who assumed 
the title of Sultan, the royal style preferred In fin Muhammadan 
kings in India for several centuries. Mahmud was a zealous 
Musairnan of the ferocious type then prevalent, who felt it to be 
u duty as well as a pleasure to slay idolaters, fie vas also gr; < dy of 
ticasure a ad took good care to derive a handsome profit from his 
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Historians are not clear concerning either the e 
the dates of his raids. The computation of Sir Her 
Mahmud made seventeen exped ition s maybe accepts 
^ possible he made one each year. Hindu authorities 
never mention distinctly his proceedings, which are known only 
irom the testimony of Muhammadan authors, who do not always 
agree. *■ * 

It was the custom of Hie Sultan to quit his capital early in October 
ami utilize the cold weather for his operations. Three months of 
steady marching brought him into tl heart of the rich Gun Stic 
provinces ; and by the time he had slain his tens of th^andfSyd 
collected millions oi treasure he was ” M( i v \ . n . s ancl 

the hot season to go home and enjoy himself ‘ He carried^JSwl V 
of prisoners as slaves, including no doubt skilled S °“ ? ro ,? ds 
artisans whom he employed to beautify his canital . an<1 0 lcr 
did in later times, j, would be tedLstaffle in ullThe's^- 
of all Ins murderous expeditions TimJi. i 1 nui me storv 

»«mdc»tly f,„,„ „ of i ,' 10 ” pp “ r 

survive 1 i s -’djs, A 'll™ 1 ** terms a time, refused to 
succcededbv !us' son" X , C0 -V Uln I tted sui ‘-ide by fke and was. 
the foreigners * na ndpal, vho continued the struggle with 

cxample'anTorlruni l* !° l I s,,cccs ?v .He followed his fathers 
iulers of Uii-iin ~r ,l league oi Hindu Kfijas, including the 
field whhaTst\vhi;: ,0r : K “ na “j.»rfhi. ami Ajmer, who took the 
and was under ihr. * "‘ ls 1 l ^ cr ^ iau that opposed to Sabukt An. 
Raja of \ir,K : r 'P|f 0 U P lC .! ,l i° ( ‘° llllna ^d of Vlsala-deva, tlie Chauhan 
of Peshawar ior ' G * or , CGS . wat c*hed each other on ihe plain 

rcinforcem«‘ni v. tv days, during which the Hindus received 

while the iiHnn m U P ow erliil Khokhar tribe of the Punjab, 
The camp was si uas compelled to form an entrenched camp. 
slcwS^^^^ in force of Hie new allies wllo 

stemed to he a in,; 7! San ' 1 Musalinans in a lew minutes. ^ ictorv 
from their ! mf i 7 i 1 10 k ras P of th( Hindus when it was snatched 
so often dot ri\; 'i w P e of those unluck> accidents which have 
carrying either l? 1 t , h< l fate uf In dinn battles. The elephant 
accounts differ is ^ himself or his son Brahmanpah for 

this, broke in diVr.riN^ NiV’ mc(l an(i n<(L Tlle Indians, on seeing 
for two days < m( i • \ ^luhammadan cavalry piu^ucd them 
enormous boo tv n 5 >h t^ killing eight thousand and capturing 
contingents eneh’umW tr‘ V : .‘ n,/ ' od ‘' <,Ilfcder .vies of Hindu 
proved mcunnhlo OWM independent chief almost always 

the “ r ,mc ' s " 

to ' 'b’Cisive victory thus gained enabled the Han 

w »h'> k . 1 SU( TV s . th< > str. ng fortreis of Kftngr* or Bhlmnagnr, 
':■? ^niple rieli in Bv usury accumulated ^ he devotion of 
® traiionsof Hindus (a.l>. 1000). \ ast quantities of coined money 
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Id and silver bullion were carried oil'. The tr?as' 



of white silver, like to tin* houses of rich men, the length of which, 
thirty yards and the breadth fifteen. It could be taken to pieces 
and put together again. And there was a canopy, made of the fine hnen 
of Rum, forty yards long and twenty broad, supported on two golden nn< 
two silver poles, which had been cast in moulds’. 


The Sultan returned to Ghazni with his booty and astonished the 
ambassadors from foreign powers by the display of 
‘jewels and unbored pearls and rubies, shining like sparks, or like ' in< J 
congealed with ice, and emeralds like fresh sprigs of myrtle, and diamonds 
in size and weight like pomegranates’. 


The fortress was held by a Muslim garrison for thirty-five years, 
after which it was recovered by the Hindus. It did not p ;lS j 
finally under Muhammadan rule until 1G20, when it was capture* 
by an officer of Jahangir. The buildings were ruined to a great 
extent by the earthquake of 1905. » . 

Mathura and Kanauj. The expedition reckoned as the tweli' 11 
was directed specially against Kanauj, the imperial city of northern 
India, then under the rule of Rajyapala Parihar. The Sultan* 
sweeping away all opposition, crossed the Jumna on December b. 
1018, and was preparing to attack Baran or Bulandsbahr when 
the Raja, by name Ilardatt, tendered his submission and with ten 
thousand of his men accepted the religion of Islam. 

Mathura, the holy city of Krishna, was the next victim. * In 
the middle of the city there was a temple larger and finer than the 
re t, which can neither be described nor painted. 1 The Sultan wa* 
of opinion that two hundred years would have been required 
build it. The idols included ‘ five of red gold, each five yard" 
high \ with eye: formed of priceless jewels. ‘The Sultan gav c 
orders that all the temples should be burnt with naphtha and firth 
and levelled with the around.’ Thus peri, bed work- of art 
which must have been among the noblest monuments of ancient 
India. _ , 

Rajyapala, not daring to attempt the serious defence of In* 
capital, ilod across the Ganges. < The seven forts which guarded 
Kanauj were all taken in one day, in January 1019, and th° 
Sultan's troops were let loose to plunder and m.i ; captives. P 
was report' l that the city contained nearly ten thousand temples* 
but it is not said distinctly that they were destroyed. The Sultan- 
after making an excursion into the Fatehpur District and to th° 
borders of Jijhoti (Bundelkhand), retired to Ghazni with hi*, 
prisoners and plunder. 

Collapse of Ganda Chan del. The cowardly flight of the 
Kami, j Raja angered his fellow Rajas who. under the command 
of i ( b.iinbd prince, combined against Rajyapala, slew him, and 
replaced him by Trilochaimpfila. 

Mahmud, who regarded the slain Raj;- as hi- va: sal. resolved to 
• nish the chiefs who had dared to 5efy his might. ITr inarched 
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5 F!|C , autumn of a. u. 1019, forced the passage of the .Lhl 
ytered the territory of Cauda Chundel, who had aw!8SLi 

to , b «y off the h^. r WCe m0rc rcfuscd 

expeditions was the sixteent^^ndertE l^ te ^\ n S of Mahmud’s 
sackmg the temple of SSSK^PrabhlTp^ the oh ^ of 
ot Smashtra or Kathiawar which V lsa 1 > lt tuna on the coast 
incalculable riches. The authorities dHW™® Wn -° bc stoled with 
operations, probably because sih ie°ef^!P? ,n ~ £ \chronology 
that Mahnmd spent about a year in < ’ if/i' 1 ? , - nor ‘‘ «»•« fact 
quitted Ghazni in December* \ n \ooJ a , r ‘ lt ’ FIc seems to have 
01 30 000 horsemen besides volunteers" 3 w'" i ' 14) ’ with a f< , ce 
and from Ajmer through the Raw-' 1I , e advanced by Multan 
iatan in Gujarat. The march t hi j lna desert, to Anhilwara or 
food and water required exten^ive gh & C0 . lmtl 7 Peking in both 
and a considerable expenditure . u, con H 1 "s.sariat arrangements . 
did not appear before Sonmath nnf-wi iU Multan consequently 
nwnth of a. a. thlmr abont Ar. ’ l thc n,i ddle of the eleventh 
other authorities 102’5 \ r. * % tlrc lj A,I) * 1021* or, according to 

possession of the forUfi^ temn? cont f ted r ^ ht « avc th< ‘ mvailn • 
treasure. The number of tlu * and °, f an eil °rinous miss >f 
lf Th° object of worship wsni exc ^ d ^U'^y thousand. 
th * sanctum of a teinole cmTji { V h V- e ^ 5t<)ni Un & am enshrined in 
Pal hall had fiftv-six colunirv^nf ted lr , uiml - v of timber. The princi- 
the Sultan returned in ' °f 'Y° od covered with had. 

-hau that he had used in* b y 11 roilte more westerly 

suffered severely 


April 1020, 


that he had 3 ^ POU « h . Siad by a rouh 
f rom want of water tt* 1 eo, P ln £‘ His army 5 
I°adcd with plunder/ * G urnved at Ghazni about 

operation of « was tb ? p ’* important military 

was directed against n r bn:d Indian expedition in \ n. 1027 
Ahe remainder of I 1 r Jats in th c neighbourhood of Molt an. 
he di d in \p ri j * / ' vas occupied by domestic trouble :md 

Hosuits of tho r^^‘ ( A * u * 121 )• ll *he of sixtv-iwu. 
annexed to the <h i he Pa n.r A b, or a large part .»T it, was 

wfn° w chxi, n of m ,{ ni j^oltanatc. Thai annexation constitutes 
Hhilc Muhammadan Vo’ 1 / to bo counted ;l ' an Indian sovereign. 
01 lshun,v a j oss . h^torians regard him as one of the glories 
deserving 0 f admiral ir T‘ d h r yment finds in his proceedings li* tie 
ova rice. He spent hir!!* nil, ’ng passion scemx to Jiave been 
endowing Muhammn/.P' ^* n V s iu beautifying his capital and in 
ferocious Asiatic eon*?,, ™Jittttlptos in it. Like other 

?hd gained a reputation' 0 .™ Lc had 0 tos . tc for Persian literature, 
I^rdaysT the anfl „ r A as a patron of poets and theologians. 

’ Kbr ,1,, , . ° f thc immense Persian epic, the §k«i.n&na. 

The /. Q nuiisY'VV*? 1 '. s ?\ h ,r *i)es Txnsmdii, i. ;0, and c.lpieesion**. 
1970 Sonmath. correctly dates thc operations in 1024-u. 
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himself to have been treated with insufficient 
o,'nnosed a bitter satire upon the Sultan which is c:rt 
'SuclJ't&vtters, which occupy a prominent place in the writing* 
Vilulrfimone and other authors, really have no relevance to the 
historv of India and need not be noticed further, bo far as India 
was concerned Mahmud was simply a bandit operating on a large 
scale, who was too strong for the Hindu llaja- , and was m con 
sequence able to iniliet much irreparable damage. He did not 
attempt to effect any permanent conquest except m the I anja», 
nnd liis raids had no lasting results m the interior beyond the 
destruction of life, property, and priceless naonuments. 

Alberuni. The most distinguished ornament of Sultan Mahmud s 
reign was the profound scholar commonly called Alberuni, who 

had little reason to feel gratitude to the raiding Sultan, althoug 
patronized intelligently by his son Masaud. Alberuni who.was 
born in a. n. 973 and died in a. d. 1048, was a native ol the 
or Khiva territory, and was brought to Ghazni cither as a prisoner 
or as a hostage. vWhen the Sultan succeeded in occupying tnc 
Paiijab, Alberuni took up his residence for a time in the ne^y 
acquired province, and used the opportunity to make a t. o 
survey of Hindu philosophy and other branches ol Indian scienc - 
He mastered the Sanskrit language, and was not too proud to iea 
even the Puranas. He noted carefully and recorded accurately 
numerous observations on tlie history, character, I " an “^ 1 n s 7‘! f l 
customs of the Hindus, and was thus able ceo.ni the non 1 Ad 

• book conv. tiiently known as ‘ AJb_erunj_s fodia, . 'without 

in Muslim literature, except in so iiir as n was n - . 

acknowledgement more than five centuries later by Abu-1 Fazl m 
the Aht-i Alihan. The author, while fully alive to the defect 
of Hindu literary methods, was fascinated by Hie Indian philosophy , 
especially as exp. muled in the Bhagavad-Glta. He was eonsiimeo 
with a desire to discover truth for its own s io and laboured co 

eiunt iouslv ,... that end with a noble disregard of ordinary Muham- 
rna Ian prejudices. As his learned translator observes: . 

j[fis l ook on India is 6 like a magic island of quiet impartial 
1 research in the midst of a world of clashing swords, burning towns, 
and plundered temples , 

* ills special subjects were 4 astronomy, mathematics, chronology^ 
marlicinatical geography, physics, chemistry, and mineralogy • 
all treated with such consummate learning that tew modem 
scholars are capable of Iran ■■luting In treatises, and the version • 

• In t accomplished, are qfhn beyond the comprehension of even 
well-educated : aders,. Alberum undoubtedly was one ot the 
mo.,[ girted scic ititie. men » iowu to history. Some of his writings 
hn i)e< n lost, and other*. remain in mmu.cript. f l he t ranslation 
by Si>cliau of iii Chronology of Anoient Nations, published vfx 
1 liis full designation was Abu-Kihan (Hailmn) Muhammad, son o 
Ahmad, fie Ik*. Vina uiiniliarlv known as Pu HiliSn, I 7 stad (‘ Master ) 
A! 'durum C lie foreigner’). The spellings Ai-BirQni and Aid .e rum an 
Loth legitimate.. 
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Coin of Govindachandra 


injr to the Guluirwar (Galiada- 
vuki) clan who were connected 
with the Chandels and were of 
indigenous origin. Govinda¬ 
chandra, grandson of the Founder 
oi the new dynasty, enjoyed a 
ong reign lasting for more than 
AX a cei I itu ry (c. a.d. 1100 to 
1 too) and succeeded in restoring 

° 4 ii¥^r^SStir siderable extent - Nu,ncr - 

Raja ] ld^a^(J a vach<dmn? S<> J 1 ’ renowned popular legend as 
madan w st R ™ 1 , .' vas . re T P«ted by the Muham- 

tliom as Kin?of Benarffi 8 ® wf km “ “? I ? di « a « d "as known to 
. residence. The incident’nf h * se ? l \ lH t ? bave been his principal 
daughter bv the «nll nt it’ dl i ctlon of his not unwilling 

•tot* - “' hirtj ..* 

in 119 J. Mulminnio/f^r'ru 0 - ttl <‘ torrent of Muslim invasion 
the son of a'?? ( Shihaba : d <»n, or Vuizzu-d din, 

slaughter at Chnmtr", lded tbc huge Hindu host with immense 
The 1 m\Ci wasa m,r« ,n t' 10 Etav ' ab District near the Jumna, 
plundered so thnmn Jm s am ’ and liis capital, Benares, was 
away the boo tv r f \! + ^bat 1,400 camels were needed to *arry 
kingdom of kanniii 1 J )attle P at end to the independent 
the ruling nower \J\u U * , ° 01 , 1 ftajas more or less subordinate i 


chronicles kom ? 1 Vlll agc traditions and rude metrical 

The Chaiib r \ court . bards. 

and Ajmer in ]-“? ’ -y^Hnraj. The Chauhan chiefs of Imbhnr 
in (he story of n 1 ? 1 vi na lj ll a large place in Hindu tradition and 
of them named V\, la nunad-m eonque f of Hindustan. r <hv.- 
patron of Sarsl , f- ra hnrajii (IV) mav be ment ioned as a noted 

m* « i_ 11 lirnifi.r . ... *i.. _... 


i r • . , 111 IdUIl LIU 


ft duichand’s daughter 
dels in 1182. lie led tlie 
v< rs later, was defeated at the . 
nil executed. His city of Ajm 
uu ' ere eitlur massacred or ensla 


eeon 
r wa 
ed. 


his exploits ’"V 11 I,c,oof northern India to I his 1 

xpioirs .ae the subject of bards’ songs and v 


crnacu 


\ and 
epics 


\ 


pat von of Sansk ri I ii „ to* v a w i,,c v n 

of a drama, fn l£?r ‘ ra '*jrt\ who was credited witli the e< mposition 
Ajmer. X-Iis broth?' w hieh are preserved on stone tablets at 
mentioned, who o ir^ V 011 NVas K?li Pithorfi or Pritlnraj, already 
• and defeated 'ho ri • { •biichnnd’s daughter about a.d. Ii d, 
Muhammad ofYhm ♦ * ' ,s m 1182 * II( led the resistance toj 

battle of TS -Vc ;, -r.s later, was defeated at the second 

saekr/,1 , , m > ca P tur ( ' 
racked, and the inhabit.* 
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I(liiand Raisa. The most celebrated of such epics 
rnisa composed by Pritlur&j’s court poet Chand HaMlj 
b^nfqmem, written in archaic Hindi, lias been constantly eidargea 
by renters, as no doubt the Homeric poems were, and is believed / 
to comprise about 125,000 verses. But the original composition, 
of only 5,000 verses, is said to be still in existence and in the custody 
of the poet’s descendant, who resides in the Jodhpur State, and still 
enjoys the grant of lands made to his illustrious ancestor. It is 
much to be desired that the precious original manuscript should 
be copied and printed. The supposed error in Chand Bardafs 
dates does not exist. He used a special form of the Vikrama era, 
ininety or ninety-one years later than that usually current. Many 
other compositions of a similar character are to be found in 
Raj pii tuna. 

History cf Delhi. Delhi, meaning by that term the old town 
near the Kutb Mlnar, was founded, according to an authority 
cited bv Qaverty . in a.d. 993—t. 1 It was held in the eleventh 
century by Rajas of the Tomara clan, who erected numerous 
temples, which were destroyed by*the Muhammadans, who used 
the materials for their buildings. J In the twelfth century the city 
was included in the dominions of Prithlraj. The wonderful iron 
pillar, originallv erected somewhere else, perhaps at Mathura 
in the fourth century, seems to have been moved and set up in its 
present position by the Tomara chief in the middle of the cleventn 
century. It is a mass of wrought iron nearly 24 feet in length and 
estimated to weigh more than six tons. The metal is perfectly 
welded and its manipulation is a triumph of skill in the handling 
of a refractory material. It is not the only proof that the ancient 
Indians possessed exceptional mastery over difficult problems of 
working in iron and other metals. 

The current belief .that Delhi is a city of immemorial antiquity 
rests upon the tradition that the existing village of Indarpat 
marks the sit< of part of the Indraprastha of the Mahdbhdratd 
a t ' 
not 



founded near the close of the tenth century alter Christ, and did 
not attain importance until the time of Ananga Pala Tomara in 
the middle of the eleventh century. Most people probably have 
a vague impression that Delhi always was the capital of India, 
[f «hev have, their belief is erroneous. Delhi never figured largely 
in Hinhu history. It was ordinarily the head-quarters of the 
Sultans of Hindostan from 1206 to 1520, but did not become the 
established Mogul capital mitrrSlumjSTutn moved his court from 
Apr \ hi 1648. It continued to be the usual residence of his succes 
sors until 1858 when their dynasty wes extinguished. v Since 1912 
o raw Delhi has been declared the o Hcinl capital of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. The decision then taken i ; open to criticism from 
many points of view. 

1 But other dates also are recorded. 



SELECTED DATES 




C. 810. 
. 840-90. 

993-4. 
. 942-97. 


Death of Harsha. 

Adisura in Bengal. 

Arab conquest of Sind. 

“? sy to C1 J in / 1 Yasovarman, king G f Kanaui 
'(A n i^ r 7y"-(i0) fU;itCd by Luli,illit - V;1 ’ kill S of Kashmir 
ra«rSH ty v f Bengal founded by Gopala. 

; appohi > tcd\inotiier. BCngal,dell9SCdl ‘ king of Kana,1 j and 

Bhoja ar o“M\wt r t? Sferrod fro,n Bllinma > to Kanauj. 
Pro&e date or’. Powerful Parihur king of Kanauj. 
!,T -! , . of foundation of Delhi. 

- <•-.«« no ? ,lara t a > kl "K of Gujarat. 

aiS*S BCF of the <“ 

*»h : 

***** 

Lee. iSSprt “S 10 " «r«&°r!i Chilli? into Bengal. 

1<W0.‘ Death of luK MaSd. 1 ' 0 ” ° f Su ' t8n MahmQd ' 

At k?ng“fBen g al'. ,ddhiSt miSsio " l ° Tibet by Xs W a . 
Kirtivarman, Clnindel king. 

Govmdaehandrn, Gnharwar, king of Kanauj. 

Bahai ben (Vallala Sena), king of part of Bengal. 

1 annul (. lu.ndel defeated by Baja Prithlraj Chauhan. 
Defeat und death of Pritliiraj. 

j. Authorities 

joforences are given in E. II. /.* A few supplementary ones an 
toot-notes to this chapter. 
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CHAPTER 3 

THE KINGDOMS OF THE PENINSULA 

Section 1 The Deccan Proper and Mysore. 

ol states. ' Th< mediaeval history of the peninsula 
the J Ucli c l uei[ y witb those of two rn oups of states, namely, 
on .y k,Il ^ dom s of the Dcccan plateau lying between the N; rba !a 
Urn] fu no {‘th and the Krishna and Tungabhadra on the south, 
enliv beyond f host* riversJ* Mysore, \v ‘eh l d longs goograohi- 
Ucpt'.i •? Far South * Juivin S been generally more closely cou- 
ftiav r '+ 1 , Dec ' oan kingdoms than with the Tamil si itew 

of ,i L treated a<{ an annt ‘ xe °f tlv Dcccan propciy The history' 
Pall.' ° la!ni1 £ rou P of kingdoms -Pandya, Chore, Chokg and 
.va—-forms a distinct subject. The Deccan proper, Mysore' 
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Liarese country, and Tamilakam or Tamil Land ^ 

,/ in close touch one with the other, butvthc point 
/between the peninsular powers and those of north 

udlur'Were few. * .111 

Difficulties of the subject. Although modern research has had 
much success in piecing together the skeleton of peninsular history , 
it is not often possible to clothe the dry bones with the flesh ot 
narrative. The greater part of the results of painstaking, praise¬ 
worthy, and necessary archaeological study must always remain 
unattractive to the ordinary reader of history and extremely 
difficult to remember. The names of the sovereigns and other 
notables of southern India present peculiar obstacles m the 
path of the student of history. They are often terribly long, and 
each king commonly is mentioned by r several alternative cumbrous 
names or titles which arc extremely confusing. 1 Names, tom 
f requently recur in the lists and are liable to be misundo.r&tooi • 
The kingdoms, moreover, were so completely isolated from t a 
outer world that their history in detail can never possess more than 
local interest. For those reasons, to which others might be added, 
the storv of the mediaeval southern kingdoms is even less manage¬ 
able than that of the northern realms, which is sufficiently per¬ 
plexing. In this chapter no attempt will be made to narrate 
consecutively the history of any of the dynasties, the treatmen 
being confined to summary notices, of a lew leading powers an 
personages, coupled with observations on the 
occurred in religion, literature, and art 111 the course of the centimes. 
Notwithstanding the political isolation ol the South, religious and 
philosophical movements originated in that region which pro¬ 
found!; • *:,-eWd the thought of the North. The influence exercised 
by Ramanuja and other southern sages on the whole country 
from 'Cape Xomorin to the recesses of the Snowy Mountains 1 * 
the best evidence of that inner unity of Hindu India which survives 
the powerful disintegrating forces set in motion by diversity m 
blood, language, manners, customs, and political allegiance. 

Early mediaeval history. The history of the Deccan for 
a considerably time subsequent to the disappearance of the Andhra 
power early in the third century a. c. is extremely obscure. yiu 
information concerning Mysore ortheKanarese country is somewhat 
fuller than that available for the Deecan proper, and two dyne tics 
which fill a huge space in the publications o r the archaeologists 

may receive passing notice. . 

Kadambas. A <*Jan or family called Kadainba enjoyed inde¬ 
pendent power in ’he districts now called North ami South Kanara 
mid in western .Mysore from the third to the sixti century, 'i heir 
capital Bauawasi, als v > known as dayanti or Voijayantj. was so 
ancient that it is mentioned in the ' diets of Asok:*. The Kadambas 


I 


1 c. g., an inscription mentions a man called Vlcdin! Misara n.-mlakiU- 
iri. fiinetra-Saluvn N.irasana Nftyuka: and the King JPuhikcsin Chalukva I 


«d Viilkibho. No author 


appc:u> also as Satv&sraya, Ranavifcrama, 
who meddles largely Vith'bUch names can expect to be read. 





TIIE SOUTHERN KINGDOMS 

l'iw| iC '.y ra i of * ler r oyaI families of distinction in <]f 

■ „„, CSeei !- although recognized as Kshatriyas bv rtall_ 
-wuii.s as- rulers. ‘ Kadamba chiefs in subordinate 

—rfturv -i„/ 1 | traccfl ;ls bite as the beginning of the fourteenth 
a great kinmlnm po "' crf uI 1{fl yas of Vijayanagar, who founded 
authorities to I?-.,- e , ar ^A n , t)u ‘, fc ce,Uur - v ’ ilre supposed by some 
Gaucroc ° ,! uiv< r had Kadamba connexions. 

Gannas- who more distinguished dynasty was that of the 

to the Vle™!.rji over tlle § reater P art of Mysore from the second 
incessant 2“ ce jrtury, and played an important part’in the 
’ ni( -diaeval wars. Tito Gangas of the tenth century were 



in’ 


FACE OF COM AT A, SRAVANA BELGOLA. 

P atrons ol Jainism, which had a long history in the penim 
oq) ( ! rom the fourth century n.c. The colossal statue of Uoinata, 
un L / . 111 height, wrought out of a block of gneiss on th to]) of 
mud i?*" IlCe at Sravana Bclgola, and justly described a being 
Wiv . t; d in India for daring concepts n and gigantic dimensions, 
♦ k executed in about a. d. 983 to the order of Chamunda Raya, 
minister of a Gangu king. 1 

Yen b 5 anch ol th-’ Gangas rul' d in Orissa for about a thousand 
irom the sixth to the sixteenth century, 
ily ’ Chalxikyas The mosi prominent of the early mediaev. 
the S l ,( ' s in the 1)1 ' ai was that c the Chalukvas, founded u 
iii ri) ! n, ddic of the sixth ccntnvv by Pulakesin I, who < .tablished 
Of ti ° ^ as * on ’ ^Titapi or Bfuiami, now in the BTjupur District 
Cilc Bombay Presidency.* His grandson, Pulakesin H (U08-L2), 

0l 1 - ' w .° similar but smaller colossi of much later date o\i>,t at KArakata 
pi jVmkala and VeuQr in South Kanara. For th foi . > see //. F ,. t., 

\ Vn / ' K Plialukyus adoj.'-d the fitrnre of a hoar as their emblem, which 
sorrowed later by the Bayas of Vijayanagar and other dynustiej. 
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ast exactly the contemporary of Harslia of Kanauj 
a/in the Deccan occupied a paramount position simiu 
tjoyed in northern India hy his rival. When Hars.ia, a 
AmruzO, sought to bring the Deccan under his dominion, I ulukesi 
was too strong for him and repelled his attack, maintaining 1 

Narbada as the frontier between the two empires. ^The court oi 

tiie sovereign of the Deccan was visited m A. n. Oil y 
Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim, who was much impressed by the 
power of Pulakesin, and the loyally of his warlike vassa s.. 
capital probably was at or near Nasik, and the traveller experienced 
much difficulty in penetrating the robber-infested jungles o 
Western Ghats.j Even then the country was known as Malia 
rashtra, as it is now. The Buddhist monasteries m the kingdom 

numbered more than a hundred witu 
a population of monks exceeding five 
thousand. A large proportion of the 
inhabitants of the realm did not follow 
the Buddhist religion. Iliuen Tsang 
gives a brief and indistinct account 
of the Ajanta eaves, which he seeing 
to have visited. v Most of the excellent 
sculptures and paintings in the caves 
had then been completed. 

The fame of Pulakesin extended 
even to distant Persia, whose king ex¬ 
changed embassies with him Ihe 
' intercourse with Persia is commemo¬ 
rated in the cave frescoes. 

The loyal valour of the chieftains 
of the Deccan did not avail to save 



Punch-marked coin. 
Early Chalukya coin. 


their lord from ruin. "'Only a year after Hiuen Tsana’s visit the 
Chalukya king was utterly defeated and presumably sl im by 


by the 


t;naiuKva King was utteriv oeieuteu. uu«i p . . ^ , 

Pal lava king of Kanchi (G42), named Narasimhavarinan, wlio 
thus became the paramount power in the peninsula. J he acts o 
the conqueror will be noticed more particularly as part oi tn 
story of the Pa Havas. _ , _ . * i.s- 

Thirty -two years later (074; a son oi Pulakesin revenged lj • 
father's death and captured Kanchi. The conflict between tlie 
Pal! 'vas and the Chalukyas continued for many years, witn vary 
inr fortune. until the middle of the eighth century (757), when a 
Kashlrakiita or ltatta chieftain overthrew the reigning Chaluky a. 
The sovereignty of thr> Decean, which had been held by the Chalu- 
kyas for some two hundred years, thus passed to the Busntra- 
khlas in whose hands it remained for nearly two centuries an 
a quarter. ^ 0 , , • 

Chalukya3 and Raslitralmtas. The Chalukya or Solank 1 
prim es, although j rovided bv obsequious Irah mans with a brst- 
dass SI:: di; pedigu-c going back ’o the hero Kama of Ajodhya. 
Teallv wire f foreign origin, and belonged to the 11 in oGurjara 
nrnup of invadimv tribes. The HaslitraknUn or Pallas seem to 
t>;: been indigo -utis, and naturally were ho* me to the foreigners. 


t 

ti 

u 



CHALUI 


t'V.' S AND OTHERS 


although 
"c opposed 


? foreign de 
tribes, 
tolerant of 



“t'f ’, " ot . always, the Rajput clans of 
rni Cans formed from indigenous 
, llv0 n . . e j lr| y Chalukya kings, while _ iul 

In their time R?, n i »'- ,crs ’ ,"*? t ' , T sc l ves Br ahmanical 
1'cial form of Jfi,trl,.V. Budd ‘" sm slo ' vi .V declined, while the saeri- 

°f numerous treat kel /T§ rC 'T ln favour > and bt -‘ eame the subject 
r>in„«„ - . - i jscs. t/ Handsome temples were erected in many 


Places, and theSSKHandsome ten . ..„ v 

by orthodox Hina, ^ o1 excavating cave-temples was borrowed 
sixth-centurv i! u from thelr Jain and Buddhist rivals. The- 
sculptures i u „" 1 .,, ma,ucal caves «t Badami contain excellent 
followers in A,,''?. preservation. The Jain creed had 
Liu* Southern Marfitha country. 


many 



A COPPER-PLATE GRANT. 

? fl Ulr, dle T S ^ t0 d0taiI thc l varS ( -’ f thc Bfishtrakutas. The reign 
to l)m , ,Shna * ( ncc - c • v - D - is memorable for : l w rneP ,>nt~ 
"’bich' } cal,ed Ka* lasa Elloro, now in the Nizam’s DomMons 
"hole r n n V I ie " K)sl " , '! r '; c ' 1Io, .‘? works of human labour. The 
e hd!t? h . cwn 0, ! t °* ,he s,dc of a kill and cricked with 

<\j. ornament, stands clear as if built in thc ordinary w-iv 
o^noghavartha. King Amoghavarslia (c. 8tr> 77) enho.A 
'Per 0 , ‘ the longest reigns recorded in history. Snlaimun. the'Arab 
l> nt b conhwv t l ravdl i' d in western India in the middle of the 
"'•liarV 1 • ’ k tlu ; Rnshtrakuta sovereign In his till ' of 
^b^v'od JA rT ’V P T af Vallabha Rai. ami states tba. he was 
i l!t also* sAnl V' °M ,y , n . 8 , " n ' ,,st cmin< *nt of the prin.-es of Tndia, 
throo f • f lonrfh °f th • great monarch* of the wc»hf tin- other 

rftfe '<"f f d’alb-U «*f BaMhdai!. thc ciu^rS nf't^S 

v| ngs keDt^m *i' . of . R rV m " r C;>^f"tinoplc. The Rashtrakiita 
Kcpt <m t,le best ot terms wit- the Arabs of Sind, and enri.hed 
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srtHjccts bv encouraging commerce. Amogliavarsha pof 
lu'des of horses and elephants, with immense wealth, 
/rnaiiifaiaed a standing army regular lypaia. 

Sdinyakhcta, now Mnlkhed m **•“ * 



His capital’ 

ivi-.nvahhcta now Mnlkhed in "the Nizam’s Dominions. 
adopted the Jain religion and showed marked ^vour to learned 
ImIiv of the Dhmmbara or nude sect. Hie rapid pro^iebf* * 

Ja inism in the Delean during the ninth and tenth centuries involved 

a d r e Si!|« e o| 0 Sya?i BU In h So' 973 the second Chalukya 
dvnistv with its capital at Kalyani, was founded by Taila or 
Sapa’H who dethroned the l&t of the Rashtrakutas The 
kings* of i he new dynasty fought numerous 

In T'ti h 1052^ or 1053 Somcsvara Chalukya defeated and slcjv 
Itftjadhirfija. the then reigning Cliola king, m a iftinous hat 

r ”^&ST Vta™Mity». who rcign^ 

srs«rs£?ii 



hieh Vikramanica is suu wu.i>v ............. ■ 

.. Tr . “ ; n w .. r with his neighbours was so marked 

historical poem composed by 
Bilhana, his < ‘- f pundit a nathc of Kashmjr. Hie poem, wh ^ 

SS& Ved and -a.ysed by hin; f 

It is interesting to note that Vikramai.ka °£f e rf 

his consorts us her husband at a public suaytui < 

jurist, V&mmm. 

Jtlu* loading authority on Hindu law outside >f * \ i „ v c 

Kalyiiiii in the reign of Vikramfuika, whose rule appears to ha 

prosperous and efficient. , ,u«r‘u,.UiWa 

Bijiala Kalachurya. During the twelfth ecn \ i iry tV.^ )n 
poww declined and after 1100 the Rajas ^’nk m ( \ : 

! pelt chiefs, most of their posse non* . pa: ,mg into t he lmnO f 
of ncu.; dynasties, the Yadavas ot Devapiri and the. lloysalus 
Dorasamudra. 


iuI named Hijjala Kalachurya and his sons hcld the ( holuk.v 4 
tin no for some years, lliiiala abd mated m 11b., . 

-ml Lingayat seel. His brief tenure of pov-r was marked b> 
Flet (Ep. Irui. xii. 208 ). 







CHALUKYAS AND OTHERS 


ln ® ayat or Vira Saiva scot, which is tslill p<J 
mber • of < l? unt * , y> especially among the trading elhsfdL. 
Reject tl.o n,*i 7 0t worship s *va in his phallic (Ungam) 
tbirth ol) : i t 101 V-\ <d ^ lc Vedas, disbeli ve in the doctrine 
idows and .| 0< i 11 d " n - mrrage ’ a PP» v « oi ' tl,c remarriage 


of widows and , i 1 • k ' d ‘ n - iarr,age ’ api __ 

withstandme . A' ns 1 an , mtcas ? aversion to Brahmans, not- 
tc» ham i.? tnat tI,e prophet of their cr 


to have been i> , • pro P het of their creed was liasava, all 
have been • "ralnnan minister of Bijjula, and said by son 
bitter linotnu g, ” al l y . a Jain - The sect when established displayed 


«n. 

of ^“wardhana Hoysala. The Hoysala or Poysala kin-s 
in the \vlstem rhr^ were descended from a petty chieftain 
Bittideva or K . a !'. d T rose to importance in the lime of 

vardhana wl. i-'*?'- better kll0 ' vu by h,s inter name of Vishnu- 
Vcars mnr' dlcdln A - »• 1 after a reign of more than thirty 
Hovsaln«° r ? V eSs 1,1 subordination to the Chalukva power. Tli'e 
ftitti '' on „ “V 1 become fully independent until about A.n.noo. 
s l'ecCd fnfi ed m W *? rs of tho usual character which need not be 
claim torn 1 T ,,xb ' uded h,s dominions ;V but his substantial 
in the ,vl S"^ d ?„ riln ve rests on the important part played by him 
inent ,V ‘T , ' fe of tIu ‘ Pvnmsula and on the wonderful dcvelop- 
ainl tl.» architecture and sculpture associated with his name 

«“eulm,s t“ CS 0i . J ' SUCCeSS< J r ?-- BI «*S a "> «.rlv davs was 
the T,i,!v. a,ld encouraged his minister Gangaraja to restore 
fie S, tem P Ics winch had been destroyed by I'hola invaders of 
Ulosl W-- PerSUa ® ,on - 1,1 tl,os<! days * all hough liianv. perhaps 
W „ ’riujas practised the normal Hindu tolerance, political wars 
Pcr.- e om; net,lnCS embittered by sectarian passion, ami serious 
by 'ri,,' r‘, , was not nnunown. The destruction of Jain temples 
the . Ul0 | as was ail act of fierce intolerance. About the close of 
Under ti Cn V l , - he beginning ..f tiic twelfth centurv Bittiga came 
I'irn .,; V e f^cb'ng of the famous sage Raman, j a . who converted 
\ j s i, , ° lai ‘ ln Vishnu. Hie king then adojited the name oi 
bow UlVa , rc haaa and 'ievoled himself to the honouring of I,is 
Til,. creed by fbc election of temples ol unsurpassed magnifieem e. 
Jain Vaishnava story that Vishnuvardhana the 

lS(1( . 1 ; uco °^ ans m °H“ !n ills certainly is not true. Tin* tatement 
UjViw to bc . mtrc] y a picturesque version of the defeat of the Jain 
Wrr Ut i* m ar £ un)Cut - Go(>d evidence pro\ as that the converted 
rwk c 9 n * IUUC *d to show toleration for various forms of religion. 


0 


y of III 


°^ed. 


» wives anri one of lu daughters professed the Jni* 


hoysala style of art. The >i 

' U ; J11 .• i n • * • 1111 i i, H ... 


Vii,Tii;! 1 T7“,rr j I i y * «f sr !c "f Hw temples built by Visimu- 

Hi m Vjccc sms m the twelfth and thirteenth centurv, 

b'termedlv’/ a !‘'; s :md Brahnuinical Hindus, should 
charieteri/ed b^ a ’ "H 1 / 'ikyan as m i'ergusson’s boo}-: It A 
temple which il ? V V Ulvd busu or Plinth. supporting ihc 
■' PvSil a. P ? ly "° nal - 'bu-saaped in plan, and' roofed bv 

!> a md.i, tower, oiten surmounted by a vase-shmad 
* Lewis Rice in J. U. A. 


low 


. S., 1915, p. 5*29. 
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iit. In many cases there are several towers, so til 
nay be described as double, triple, or quadruple, 
idle a Hoysala building is generally treated as the backgrot 
_jr rui extraordinary mass of complicated sculpture, sometimes 
occurring in great sheets of bas-reliefs, and generally comprising 
many statues or statuettes, almost or wholly detached. { The 
temple at Halebld or Dorasamudra, described l)y Fergusson, 
is the best known, but many others equally notable exist. Much 
.of the sculpture is of high quality.' It was the work of a large 
school of artists, scores of whom, contrary to the usual Indian 
practice, have recorded their names on their creations. Artistic 


skill is iiot yet dead in Mysore. 1 2 

Ramanuja. Ramanuja, the celebrated Vaislinava philosopher 
and teacher, who converted the Hoysala king, was educated at 
Kan chi, and resided at Srlrangam near Trichinopoly in the reign 
of Adhirajendra Chola ; but owing to the hostility of that king, 
who professed the Saiva faith, was obliged to withdraw into 
Mysore, where lie resided until the decease of Adhirajendra freed 
him from anxiety.) He then returned to Srlrangam, where j lC 
remained until his death. The exact chronology of his long life 
is not easy to determine. His death may be placed about the middle 
of the twelfth century. His system of metaphysics or ontology 
bused on his interpretation of the Upanisliads is too abstruse 
for discussion or analysis in these pages. 1-Ie is regarded as the 
leading opponent of the views of Sankaracharya.- 

The later Hoysalas. Ylra Jiallala, grandson of Vishnuvardhana, 
extended the dominions of his house, especially in a northerly 
direction, where he encountered the Yadavas of Devagiri (a.p* 
1191-2). Ilis conquests made the Hoysalas the most powerful 
dvnasty in the Deccan at the close of the twelfth century.- Their 
short-lived dominion was shattered in 1310 by the attack of Malik 
Kafur and Khwaja HajI, the generals of Alhu-d dm Khiljl, who 
ravaged the kingdom and sacked the capital, Dorasamudra or 
Halebld, which was iinally destroyed bv a Muhammadan force 
a u v > cars laU r, in 1326 or 1327. After that date the Hoysalas 
sur* ived for a while as merely local Rajas. 

Yadavas or Devagiri. The Yadavas of Devagiri or Deogirh 
known in later ages as Aurangabad, were descendants of feudatory 
nobles of the Ciialukya kingdom. In the closing years of the * 
twelfth century, as mentioned above, they were the rivals of the 
Hoysalas. The most influential member of the dynasty was 
Singhana early in tin* thirteenth century, who invaded Gujarat 
and other <*gions, establishing a considerable dominion which 
lasted only for a few years. In 1291 the reigning Raja svas | 
attacked by Alau-d din Khiljl. who arricri off an enormous 
amount of treasure, in J 309 jifunacluirulra. the last independent 
Sovereign of the Deccan, subopputtecTtb Malik Klfur. His sou-in-law. 


1 1n(l. ini., 19115, pp. 89 foil 

2 lor on abstract of tl.< doctrine s< e Sr7 ffizmauttjdcharija, part ii by 
T. lu'jagopala Chumr, Madias, Natc-un £ Co., n.d. 
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pm, haying ventured to revolt against the foreigner, palbwj 
v/bv being flayed alive at the order of his barbarous conqueil 
, 1 hat tragedy was the end of the Yadavas ^ 

lorfnZufl-m 1I !::; 1 ", '^T of Vim-*™*™, which was 

the south of tL c 'slma wUU^.'f ? ^ h eXtensi '’ c e , m P ire to 
in a later 1 ,x ( hited with considerable detail 

dynasties. P C ° ,mexlo, ‘ v it *‘ the southern Muhammadan 


Section 2. 


J he Tamil Powers of the Far South. 


wc°S faSf SncSt the c‘n ,° f * h< S? ter 3 of Bwk 11 
doms during the iiret nmi 1!! f y history of the Tamil king- 

It is impossible to construct iml i < : ent J 1 .[ les of the Christian era. 
until a date much lafer. UCt uythln 8 hke a continuous narrative 

power whiclfTppea'rs'ihs^on 9. hola an<J Gajabahu of Ceylon the 
Pallavas. , I n the middle nf 5 ta *» o£ Ul *toty is that of the 
encountered a Pallavi >•;„-/ tjie fourth oontury Samudragupta 
is not unlikely that the dvnVt Kanchi or Conjeevi raxn, and i; 

century after the di-mnea^fnee “err 1 ! t VC originated in the third 
The P'lll,. o reappearance oi the Andhras. 

The conjecture Riat thev* 3 ° Ue p Vi° ln )’‘ sUn '<- of Indian history. 
or Persians frorn the ZhT , Jah!av:ls > that is to say Parthians 

hcial verbal simihuitv !, ii tSt 'i' VaS su £8 csted solely by a super- 
less. Pverv U inJ k2u- . m ; V ^ C sumn 'urily dismissed as base- 
pcninsular race or et OUt indicates that (hey were a 
connected with the k! ' probably either identical or cluselv 
who piav a prominent v^. mbaS ’, a “ ori ginalIy paslorai people, 
arc sometimes describei’ 1 n ear ] y 1 a,nil tradition. The Pallavas 

?f U.e same blood -stolKan ******* ' nnd scem to have been 

“ - S tl,< ivaiiar.s, who were reckoned as belonging 

>ry c assps - 1 .,...i:i t .... . 


to the formidable preTittorv'chuse^ 0 7°‘ U rccko 'V‘ d , as bcl <MiRii>g 
is with * |.«'d i'L : as> :. (!> > •'“d were credited up to quite 
ia of PudK,^" 1 " habits ".’'The 


Present J VAj Tt .■r'lAu iViVVVl t ll)l !y and nli *rtial habits '.V^Tlic 
the TriclJopoP Tan tl! a St, to lying between 

claims tile honour of descent r l( ! l . ra J^ii *1 s, is a Kallar and 
abandoned the habits of his ior«fv!f| U l>allav i Princes. He has 
ct the modern type, gu j dcd , respectable ruler 

Iricliinopolv. 1 lL counsels of the Collector ol 


1 According to Srinixmo,. 

Jeclyc, the Pallava li' I.MiMd'n"H lr ’ vv, '° writes with ample I. ■ 

a primitive Negrito element ol Aiwtrah W ' ,ent V "- a P^f'e. who 

fheir early habitat ij -i' .-■ 

round Madras; Tuniore !!i | om , a ' man ' 
i* ,,a Y a . army was recrnit.p.1 1-Y .^° ,n g later c aique 
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story of the Pallavas, although alluded to in some v 
atings, had been almost wholly forgotten by everyb 
was absolutely unknown to Europeans before 1840, w 
lotions of the dynasty began to come to light, since ttn 
date the patient labours of many investigators have rccoyerc 
much of the outline of Pallava history and have restored tne 
dynasty to its rightful place in Indian history, a place by 
means in ignificant. . _ .. r ; pt; 

Limits of tlie Tamil spates. The normal limits ot the ternto 
of the three ancient ruling races of the Tamil country were cie i* 
by immemorial tradition and well recognized, although the ‘ 
frontii rs of the kingdoms varied continually and enormously 
time to time. tip 

The Pandya kingdom, as defined by tradition, extended 1 
tiie Southern Vellfiru river (Pudukottai) on the north to LI 

/<..i ii.. _i. i i / I j. nnnst. Oil tl * 0 


tut/ O M.I lillv I 11 V L1J.11 U Iivei UlU llvULbcll ) '-'it * v fll(3 

Comorin, and from the Coromandel (C7 lola-inarn(nin) coast on 
east to tlie 4 great highway \ the Achehhankovil P« ss leading jd ^ 
Southern Kerala, or Travancore. It comprised the exist* » 
Districts of Madura and Tinnevelly with parts of tlie Travaneo 
State. . j 

The Chola country, according to the most generally receiv 
tradition, extended along the Coromandel coast from Nelio 
to Pudukottai, where it abutted on tlie Piindya territory. u 
the west it reached the borders of Coorg. The limits thus define* 
include Madras with several adjoining Districts, and a large p Jlf r 
of the Mysore State. But the ancient iterature does not carry 
(he Tamil Land farther north than Pulicat arid the Venkata ° r 
Tirupathi Hill, about 100 miles to the north-west of Madras* 
In the middle of the seventh century, when Hiuen Tsang, iUC 
Ciiii ese pilgrim, travelled, the Pallavas held most of the Clio* 1 
traditional territory, and the special Chola principality V;i? 
restricted to a small and unhealthy area, nearly coincident vvu 
the Cuddapah District. , 

The Chera or Kerala territory consisted in the main oi tn 
rugged region of the Western Ghats to the south of the Chandrag* 1 
river* which falls into the sea not far from Manga’ore, and fe> rn ^ 
}) ie boundary between the peoples who severally speak Tulu an 
Malayalam. . . 0 { 

No" such traditional limits are attributed to the dominions 
the Pallavas, although their early habitat, the Tondainfidu. con ^ 
prising tin* districts near Madras, was well known. They held ^ 
much territory as they could grasp, and KaneliT or Conjceverai^ 
their capita], was in the heart of Chola-mandal ini. The m t 


indicate that tiiey overlay the ancient ruling powers, and n 111 


J**vt*^— T v _ _ ^ _ _ _ _ ^ ^ 3 ^ ct I IV L ** i 

have acquired their superior position by na ans o< violence a V 
blackmail, as the Marfitha freebooters did in the eighteen 


1st I 


leutury. 

t&llaeuur 4 thi 


liar or • ito . AU these people doubtless beloiificd to Re 
rho tatemi « : spre- -d »<->s ( 

) oi many ' cars iva hue Jouveau-Babreud, Tnt 1 allavat, 1 ondienerr) 

1U17. 
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Jjia'a of Pallava history. For about two hundred « 
/middle of the sixth to the middle of the eighth ceil 
limes were the dominant power in the Far South. Alf 
^ /of the ancient royal families seem to have been more- or 

t - Subordinate to them in that period. , Simhavishnu rallava. 
in the last quarter of the sixth century, recorded a boast that he 
had vanquished the Pandya, Chola, 
and Chora kings, as well as the ruler 
of Ceylon. 

In the time of their glory the home 
territories of the Pallavas comprised 
the modem Districts of North Arcot 
South Arcot, Chingleput or Madras 
Trichinopoly, and Tanjore; while 
their sovereignty extended from the 

Narbada and Orissan frontier on the north to the Ponnaivar or 

Se e eas^t n oTHnI er , 0n and from the Baf of Bengal 

on the west* drawn throu S h Salem, Bangalore, and Berar 

thc^Krishn^l and c' 'i- ^ la< - *° p ec ^ e the Vengl province between 
cemur n 1 n ^ ( »°davan to the Chalukyas eaF v in the sevcnth 
thev attained ‘ T- 0 ^ V '- that cent '-iry was the time in which 
rafsed the fm ‘ i 'V? hcst point of fon "' and during which il.w 
Ulaimto " ™ P r shable . m( ? Ul,,nents which constitute their besi 
bw&Tc'J"**' ? le close oftlie ninth o ntury the sceptre* 
Cholas ' rom the hands of the Pallavas into those of the 

nroeeed 11 ? thus out , Iin . ( ‘ < ? th c general course of Pallava history, we 
P *11 V /i • I1K>rc chronicling and to a brief account of 

Mahendra-yarman T (c. a.d. 600-25), 
above i«< 1 , l p t tSM 1 ! r i ( ! V U ^ vUtTious Simhr*vislmu mentioned 

ieinnleq * nnH ^ or his public works, which include rock-cut 

Arcot and \ r „!* Vt " * le mined town of Mahendraviuli between 
A.D CK?t i ( :: n l n V l T\ ? : , ;U r ^ervoir near tic ,am,. Aoout 

from liiiii tin pr 1 t ,,lakesi “ 11 Chulukya, wlio wrested 

was establish Jd whi< i o Jimd > W Une a brsmch ^miukya dynasty 
Narash fha - vamim Ja i° r T U,,rics - 
varrnan (c. (>•»-, i f . ^‘^ndra successor, Narusimha- 

member of his a hi dvi.'MV- r nu,sfc snwssftil and distinguished 
' nvnai >ty • In a.d. 042 he took Vatapi (Badami), 


thus 
making 
but 


the Chalukva canit i nnn n, 

pull in' an end in i i l>u amiably killed Pulakesii 
tile Paliavus tl,! .; *;. n,le . ° r lI,/ tvirly Chahil.vas, and 

al*> in the^ntr a Sr® ° nIy iu ' hunU 

Tw < .years before (hat victory 
seems t lv < t, Omiese pilgrim, had visited Kiinchl, which 
war 5n r vi 1 1 tht 'southern terminus of his tr.i,e<*. Civil 
war m Ceylon prevented him from crossing over to that , -hi., try. 

„ ' f • PUt District Trichinopoly and 'Duiiorc were 

not included in the T mdai nfidu. 
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ol>M’fvations on the island and on the Piindya tcriuoiy 
information collected at Kfmchl. The pilgrim does 


the king’s name, nor docs he use the term Pallava. 
lm kingdom of Kfmchl was simply Dravida o the Tamil 
country. He notes that the soil was fertile and well cultivated, 
and credits the inhabitants with the virtues of courage, trust 
worthiness, public spirit, and love of learning, 'f The language, 
whether spoken or written, differed from that of the north, 
was Tamil then as now. The capital of Malakotta, or the I and>a 




GANESA RATHA. 


country, presumably Mitdura, was a ci'y five or six miles in_eir< ’'in¬ 
ference. A modern emserver much admired the plan of Iyanc Id : 

‘line’, Professor ekaldes writes, ‘is not simply a city mu *e inonumeutal 
by gnat temples and rich and varu i innumerable minor ones; what 
rejoices me is to find the realization of an exceptionally well-grouped and ; 
comprehensive town plan, and tlii: upon a seal; nf so icious dignity, com- • 
hined with individual and artistic freedom to which I cannot name any 
equally surviving parallel whether in India or elsewhere.’ 1 

' That testimony to the good taste of the architect of 
lava times is supported by the excellence of the buildings 
and sculpture. The kingdom contained mow tnan a hundred 
i Town Planning of At lent Dekhan, p. b> C‘. lv \enkatarama 
Aiyar, Madras. 1910. 
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monasteries occupied by over ten thousand 
ira ; school,‘ while non-Buddhist temples, eliicflv 
Jam sect, were nearly as numerous. Certain 

to Asoka. The Buddhist edifices seem to have 

^^t? , t;;;2Kt^. rtconstructl:d b >' the 

discovered live large^irm^esof 1 Bnrni°’ a . few Ilours ’ search, 

in the Hindu Spl ? a £ ^eeveram, two being 


Mt KTKSVARA TEMPLE, KANCTII. 


Pallava art. Nnr.dr,:. , / , , , 

or Malta halipuram and the l< \ wn of Miimallapuram 

Halims, or 4 Seven Pamwine ’ . 4 H ,e . t ' x f ( ‘ VIt kM1 l)i wonderful 
out from a great r< | v ‘ h >,,i », ^ Vv lt p ^ ee ’ eat Jl ' which is cut 
markable relief sculptures i-‘ ti. ( . I r^ * artists also wrought the re- 

“f.'srtoatlon although 

1 Inn. Ant.. 1915, p. 127. 

2 Pallava Antiquities, i, 75. ‘ i If h imn n o.>* -i . T „ . 

the Older interpretation.' >v i c h - ^ 

pp. 54-7). , * 
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ptures were continued by Narasimha’s successor, bil 
andoned incomplete about a.d. 070 in consequence 

a attacks. ~ * 

splendid and numerous structural temples at Ranchi ana 
oilier places are slightly later in date, and were mostly erected 1 
the reign of Uajasimha in the early years of the eighth century. 
v / It thus appears that the history of Indian architecture an 
sculpture in the south begins at the close of the sixth century 
under Pallava rule. Earlier works, which were executed in ^Per¬ 
manent materials, necessarily have perished. It is impossiDi 
here to go further into details, but it may be said that the I aliavy 
school of architecture and sculpture is one of the most importan 
and interesting of the Indian schools. The transition from woo j 
to stone effected for northern India under Asoka in the third cen¬ 
tury u.c. was delayed for nearly a thousand years in the Far Sou tin 
That fact is a good illustration of the immense length of the course 
i of Indian history and of the extreme slowness with which change* 
have been effected so as ultimately to cover the whole country. 

End of the Pallavas. A severe defeat inflicted in a.d. 7J0 on 
the reigning Pa llava king by the Chalukyit may he regarded 
the beginning of the end of the Pallava supremacy. The heirs 
of the Pallavas, however, were not the Chalukyas, who had to 
make way for die Rashtrakutas in a.d. 75J, but the Cholas, w ho, 
in alliance with the Pandvas, inflicted a decisive defeat on the 
Pallavas at the < lose of the ninth century. Pallava chiefs continued 
to exist as local rulers down to the thirteenth century, and noble** 
.bearing the name may be traced even 'ater. But after the seven¬ 
teenth ci-ntury all trace of the Pallavas as a distinct race or elan 
disappears, and their blood is now merged in that of the Kallar, 
Palli and Yellala castes. . „ 

The.re is every reason to believe that future: historians will li¬ 
able to give a fairh oomph ; : narrative of the doings of the Pallava 
kings, and that the mvstery which surrounds their origin and 
affinities may be elucidated in large measure. The brief notice 
of the subject in this place may be concluded by a few words on 
the history of religion during the Pallava rule. . 

Reli£ 1011 - The earliest king who can he precisely dated, and 
who ruled in the fifth century certainly was a Buddhist. The later 
king * ere mostly Brahmanical Hindus, some being specially de¬ 
voted to the cult of Vishnu, and others to that of Siva. Mahcndra* 
who originally was a ,Jain, was converted to the faith of Siva by n 
v mous Tamil saint, and, with tjie proverbial zt d of a convert 
destroyed the large Jain monastery in South Areot, which bore th° 
name of Pataliputtiram, transferred at an wirly date from the 
ancient capital of India.' The testimony of Hiucn Tseng 
that i*i the : cv. nth century the nude or Digambara sect of 
was i iinicrous and influential, and his hr gauge implies thm tno 
various sects lived together p« aceably as a mlc, although exception * 
j- ;i y have occurred. The prevailing fori of religion tin uighout the 
Pallava country in modern times is bah a. 

Far an taka X Chola. The Chola chronology is known with 
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from a.d. 907 the date of the accession of Parfintl 
successor of Aditya, the conqueror of the Pill kv-kl 


»VI1 as J1 

Chola supremacy over the other crioc ^ ^ 1L ‘ JAost decisive 


fn •« 1 * T v ^ i l/JIC UUICI 

lamil powers. The Piindyas, who 
never admitted willingly the pre¬ 
tensions of their rivals, which thev 
long resisted, were forced to s.ili¬ 
mit more or less completely lo 
tlicir ovcrlordship. 

. The exploits of both Kfiiaraia 

son are 



' ■ , v V'' ’l 
[ ■'<• //: '■/ 


Coin of Raja raj; i 


n • 1 ” lJiaL ui me ^liera h 

nrisert f? q r, cst ; ; ° u the mainland up to 
£Jf?* d ir C Kas , tern Omlukya kingdom . 


his fourteenth 


year com 


kingdom of Vcugi, which'lira been 


' • org, the pandvn oo.Tnfr at tllc , !'S innin S ° the sc vontl century, 
idle Dc cL hWi, "fr' a,,d lar & in the table-land of 

Kollam on the aS,,- '^ fjnent years he subdued Quilon or 
1005 he si eatied t I Z i ' , IvaIm S a * *»«« <Vylon. About a.i». 
During his declinin'/ v)»V ( | UU s * >en ? ^ le n - sL °* hiys in peace, 
him in the eiveroH he associated the frown Princ- with 
•southern dymrtics » mg to the , <! »rrent pra< lie.- of the 

annt *. • P es sed a powerful navy and 

dives and W t %i Z wh "t Md * hMit ^ th * ‘1 

substantiallyit IL" 1 "; he !»«■«» •> ' ' »««* left to hi- son 1 

Madura and” Tinn. velly 1 1 >0 modem Madru ‘- Presidency, except 

1 Riijendra Choladeva 1 carried his 
the Bayof f; , ,,‘al tiM ' cr had d ™e. He sent a fleet across 

t Pegu, as well a” of the Yncl«? f0Cted , , h * T . t ° , | lporary occl,I ' ;1tio " u1 ' 
ventured o*» •»> , v . ?... !1 ^ a,nan and Nicobar islands, lie even 

defeated Mahipnla,the PU? k'n" *!??*«■ •| ! - b0Ut V ‘u l02 ?» a " d 
commemoration nf, Kl - 01 and Bengal. fn 

konda and & f, 1 1 r,?!’ he Ruined the title of ■ 
aa ’ and bll,it >« ‘he Triehinopoly District a new capital city 


rn 1 , N ?, t °? *!* °hera lire as in F. 11. I * p . The < orreet i. 
1. A. (mpniutl):i Kao in rav in core A> Imcol. r voi. i, pj . - 

iliat practice accounts for sundrv diserepun-ics in tLu 
dates. 
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Joct 1 feangaikonda-Cholapuram, adorned by a magnificent A 
antic temple, and a vast artificial lake. The ruins, which jm] 
jjevcil/Deeii properly described or illustrated, have been inucT 
dartlaged by spoliation for building material. 

Tn9 lator Gholas. The death of Rajendra's son, Raj adhi raja, 
on the battle field of Koppam in A. D. 1052 or 1053, when fighting 
the Chalukya, has been already mentioned. Ten years later the 
Chalukyas were defeated in tlieir turn in another hard-fought 
contest. 

King Adhirajendra, who was assassinated in A. d. 1074, has been 
named as having been the enemy of the sage Ramanuja. Rajendra 
Kulottunga I, the successor, but not the son of Adhirajendra, 
was the most conspicuous of the later Cholas, who are known as 
Chalukva-Cholas, because of their relationship with the Eastern 
Chalukyas of Vengi. Rajendra, who reigned for forty-nine years, 
effected extensive conquests, and also directed an elaborate 
revision of the revenue survey of his dominions in a. d. 1030, the 
year of the survey for the Anglo-Norman Domesday Book. 

During the thirteenth century the Chola power gradually 
declined, and later in that century the Pandya kings reasserted 
themselves and shook off the Chola yoke. f 

The Muhammadan inroad in 1310 and the subsequent rise of 
[the Hindu empire of Vijayanagar extinguished the ancient Chola 
dynasty with its institutions. 

Chola administration. The administration of the Chola 
kingdom was highly systematized and evidently had been organized 
in very ancient times". Our definite knowledge of the details rests 
chiefly upon inscriptions dated between a. d. 800 and 1300. Certain 
records of Parantaka I supply particularly full information abom 
the actual working of the village assemblies during the first hall 
of the tenth century. The whole fabric of the administration 
rested upon the basis of the village, or rather of unions of villages. 
It was usually found more convenient to deal with a group of 
union of villages ( kUrram) rather than with a single village as the 
administrative unit. Kach kurram or union managed its local 
affairs through the agency of an assembly ( mahdsabhd ), which 
possessed and exercised extensive .powers subject to the control 
of the royal officers (adhikarin). /The assembly was elected by 
an elaborate machinery for casting lots, and the members held 
office for one year. Kach union had its own local treasury, and 
enjoyed full control over th village lands, being empowered even 
to sell them h, certain contingencies. Committees were appointed 
to look after tanks, gardens, justice, and other departments. 

A certain number of kurrams or unions constituted a District 
(nddu), a group of Districts formed a kOttam or Division, and several 
Divisions formed a province. The kingdom was divided into six 
provinces.* That specially designated as Chola-nicindalam was 
roughly equivalent to the Tanjorc and Trichin poh Districts. 

The theoretical share of the gross produce claimed by the .state 
as land revenue was one-sixth, but pel imposts in gn at variety 
were levied, und the total demand has been estimated as four- 
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--W 1 It may w ell have been often much more. Pav'ra 
i 4 W made either in kind or in gold. The currency unit was 

weighing about 28 grains Troy. Silver coin was not 
^ouhiinnh’ used in the south in ancient times r ph~ i i c 
reguJarly surveyed, and a standard^ measure" w^s recorded ^ 

lacking. A 

sixteen miles in length, and the art ■ r ihl ’ f ° r mstance » was 
‘ anicuts ' across the ldvcrUCanverv; i^ .T mg , e reat . da ms or 
thoroughly understood. Vnr.v>..o „,d?iA. _ IK other large rivers was • 



and is estimated to wcigii SO tons J A«.nr •' 1 L ? S 25 “ fect Sf l uarc > 
brought into position by bei.m mod , dlng l .° tradi "on it was 
long. It seems that forced labour wai " P ? n inclinc miles 
The principal roads were carefully mn: e . m P lo .Y cd °n such works, 
thus briefly summarized give an impresskmtha^'ti Th ? ! ? artic " lars ' 
system was well thought out m ,i J aasK> n that the administrative 

portant place given tfthe vilime assemW^ The i '»* 

government of considerable nom.br o ' assured th*- 4 central 
probably submitted readilv in support, and individuals 

who had the fotce o^mbhV on f-o 0r w r ? ° f thdr fellow villagers 

appears to haS ^o U P t atng Stite Chola The - sy *V 

fourteenth centurv, and eve? s n e t ,-, f y T5 v cany in the 
quite extinct * Whilo ,*i : c 1 • nc f. distant time lias been 
antiquity cannot be revived v } on . s tiia ^ a dead institution of such 
regret that modern corn! Hon ” ItS °l d forn ’ * is Permissible to 

Wft y of utilizing village imblFcs? 611 * 80 mauy d,fllcult,es in the 
term archlfec'tuiv'an^smilm Indiarl art - meaning 1" that 

We survived, 1 is of i Ipedri h,to’r^ C “ U?e no I> ai »tir..s to s.guify 
to he wholly of native m- uvii 1 *^inasmuch as the art appears 

to have moved slowly ’through atouchcd ,J y foreign inthience, and 
The early works of arl o? U . Z 0 "" coursc of natural evolution, 
perished utterly and can.ini b ,n impermanent materials, liave 
they existed in Urge J, C du ® c " hcd - But b yond all doubt 

enduring works. ' ft art ^ , wc . re tUc Station of more 
and wrought the sculptim-s oiTtb des ¥ nrd V, 10 Mlava temples 
not novices. They had «' „° n ,1? 1 '. 0C i: ' °* Mumallapuram were 
the call came to them to their apprenticeship, and when 

of stone they brought in s . t.ren ideas m imperishable forms 

b.v generations ofprachV-e'" Sm the new problem the skill ac( ( uired 
continuation oi that oflMiV-fr art cdt)te l-'lu.la period is the. 
the two stages. Th eh /"', leS ' Nw vMn * break separates 

by a process of spontaneous d^vSpme^ t0 °* p,ace " r: *** 
10 earliest, Chola temple described hitherto is that at Dftdil 

A «„eWw UVe ? ,, ' I -"! ,rtt "' ! ! ' aS " 1,0,1 s "’”° f ' iint traces of Pallavo fc . 

C-5 u, thc fifth wn,ur > " ;i -'«■**>» in 
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the South Arcot District dating from the tenth cei 
j^t known examples of Cliola architecture, t1\e huge ten|pJ 
ryjore and Gangaikonda-Cholapuram, are slightly later 
rte. Their design pleases the eye because the lofty tower o er 
the shrine dominates the whole composition. In later Cnola art 
the central shrine was reduced to insignificance, while endless' 
labour was lavished on mighty gopurams or gateways to the temple 
enclosure, as at Chidambaram. The result, although imposing, 
is imsatisfying. 

The Hindu temples of Ceylon seem to belong to the school of 
the earlier Cholas, as exemplified in comparatively small buildings. 

The figure sculpture in the panels of the Gangaikonda-Chola- 
puram temple is of high quality and recalls the best work in Java. 
Similar sculptures are to be seen elsewhere. 

Religion. The Chola kings, apparently without exception, 

| were votaries of the god Siva, but as a rule were tolerant of the 
' other sects in the normal Indian manner. Sometimes, however, 
they violated the good custom, as when a Chola army destroyed 

the Jain temples in the lloysala coun ¬ 
try, and a Chola king drove Ramanuja 
into exile. 

} The dynasty is said to have patron¬ 
ized Tamil literature. 

The Pandya kingdom. The re¬ 
maining Tamil powers—the Pandya 
and Chera—require little notice. In 
the seventh century, I-Iiuen Tsang, 



Pandya cuin. 


who did not personally visit the Pandya country, gives no in¬ 
formation about the character of the government, nor does he 
name the capital, which must have been Madura. The Pandya 
Raja at that time presumably was tributary to ! *e Pallavas of 
Kanchi. Buddhism vas almost extinct, the ancient monasteries 
being mostly in ruins. He was informed that near the east side 
of the capital the 1 ei ains of-the monastery and strip a built by 
Asoka s brother, M diendra, were still visible. 1 It is to be feared 
that search mr the site is not now likely to be successful. No 
attempt has been made so far to trace Buddhist monuments in 
the Pandya kingdom. Hindu temples were then numerous, and 
the n do Jain seel had multitudes of adherents. 

Persecution of the Jains. Very soon after Tliuen T: ang’s 
stay in the south, t ie Jains of the Pandya king !oin suffered a 
terrible persecution at the hands of the king variously called Kuna. 
Sundara, or Nedumuran Pandya, who originally had been a Jain 
and v > <•< ’ ailed to faith ii Siva by a Chola queen. ITe signal¬ 
ized his «■' - ge of creed by atrocious outrages on the Tains who 

refused to follow his example. Tradition avers that eight thousand 
of them were imp aled. Memory of the fact has been preserve* 
various ways, and to this day the Hindus .*f Madura, where the 
I think it probable Unit Malic ndra undertook the conversion 01 Ceylon 
from hi: base nl Madura, and not • all in the- manner de- ribed in the 
iJoddhl ecclesiastical J' ends. 
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took place, celebrate the anniversary of 4 the impale 
ns ’ as i\ festival (utsava). 1 " 

F.ter Fandyas. The Panelya chiefs fought the Pallavas 
yvifehout ceasing, and at the close of the ninth century joined he 
ClK.his in indicting on their hereditary enemies a decisive defeat 
Ihe ‘ andyas also engaged frequently in war with Ceylon v in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries they were obliged' unwillingly 
to submit to the Chola suzerainty, but in the thirteenth century 
they regained a better position, and might be considered the leading 
lannl power when the Muhammadan attacks began in 131 (T 

tocaTcSefs. 6 lCy gradually sank iHt0 lhe Position of mem 
Marco Polo's visit. A glimpse of the Pii„lvn v:„„ . 


traveller, Marco Polo, who visited Kaval on th; v- Vci,etian 
twice in 1'88 and i i\a>al on the Tamruparm 

e»» ict, iii j - w ana i | fiat town was then a busv and weihhv 
port, freuuenled hw crowd. „r r. .. , . > * lncl «tunny 


most eostlv WcT' ir v “““ wore upon his person tne 

tolnerehll 1 J 1 - maintained splendid state, showed favour 
to merchants and foreigners so that they were .dad to visit hi; 
city, and administered his realm with equity 

isnofcW ° t lh | U T dua i Ovation of the land. Old Kaval 
on m l hm n,1 , e , s fro "! tll( ; (Traces of ancient hal.i'tu- 
‘ i»e discerned lor miles, but the site is oeeupied oi.lv by 

‘ l v ° fishermen sJiuts. 2 It would be difficult tofimi 
* n,i i u m^ g example of the vicissitudes of fortune Manv 
attemnl f ld,ngS mi ? st i? e h 1 ,ddcl * ^ncath the sands, but no serious 
Statues V 0 c . xcavatl ‘ ' tllf ' locality has been made.) Seve;..l Jain 
.statues have been noticed both at Kaval 

and at the still more ancient neighbour- 
mg site of Korkai. 

TlieChera kingdom. Little is known 
about ‘be details oi the mediaeval his¬ 
tory of the Chera kingdom, which was 

S V* i? Ct r! u ' V um P°werful numbers 
Ol the Chola dynasty. The conquest 

ulo rli.m'o'r 1 ’ ( lu ' llL f l . r - v 'deration on a large Seale undertaken in 
o.rilv 7 .'. •!?. 1 4 V't' n, ' a ( u, u- about A - n - 900 ■ The kingdom ordi- 
i fi' -'J" I ’''', l r' 1,e « rcat . t>r P urt "f the modern Tra.v. more Stab-. 
t i-r'tnPA- - , ^p I | 11 ,/‘ xorci ^ extensive powers, :>s in the Clmft 

ni,or >: rile Kollam or Malabar era of a,d. 82 I- 5, as common! v 
\\ x mscriptions, cens to mark the date of the foundation 
or ivollam or Quiion. 



Clu*ru coin. 


1. A. Gopinath t Kao, IClcin^nts of Hindu I graph", vol. h Inti 1 , 
p. 55; Madras, 1914. * " 9 

2 hid. Ant., vi, 80-3, 215. 



c. 010. 
c. 020. 
c. 625—45. 


640. 

641. 

642. 

740. 

757. 

c. 700. 
o. 815-77. 
907. 
973. 
c. 983. 

985. 
c. 1023. 
1052 or 105*. 
1073—1126. 
c. 1110-41. 
c. 1160-7. 
1288, 1293. 
1310. 
131 8. 
1320-7. 
1336. 
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SELECTED DATES 

Mahendra-varman Pallava (cavc-icrnplos, &c.j. 

Pulakesin II Chalukya. 

Eastern Chalukya dynasty of Vengi founded. 

Defeat of Ilarsha of Kanauj by Pulakesin. 
Narasimha-varman Pallava (radios, reliefs, &c.). 

Kuna (alias Sundara or Nedumaran) Pandya, who impaled 
the Jains, was contemporary. 

Iliuen Tsang at Kanchi. 

Iliuen Tsang at the court of Pulakesin. 

Defeat and deposition of Pulakesin by Narasimha-varman 
Pallava. 

Defeat of Pallavas by Chalukyas. 

Overthrow of Early Chalukyas by the Rashtrakutas or 
ltattas. 

Krishna I Rashtrakuta, ace.; Kailasa temple at Ellora. 
Amoghavarsha Rashtrakuta. 

Parantaka I Chola, acc. 

Taila founded Second Chalukya Dynasty of Ivalyani. 
Colossal Jain statue at Sravana Bel go! a. 

Raj a raj a Chola, acc. 

Expedition of Rajcndra Choladeva to Bengal. 

Battle of Koppam ; Cholas defeated by Chalukyas. 
Vikramanka or Yikramaditye. Chalukya. 

Bittiga or Vishnu-vardhana Hoys:.la ; Ramanuja. 

Bijjala usurper ; Lingaya't sect founded. 

Marco Polo visited Kayal* 

In\;.sion by Malik Kafur. 

Kampala Yadava flayed alive. 

Destruction of Dorasamudra and the Hoysala power. 
Foundation of Vijayanagar. 



AUTHORITIES 

Most of the necessary references are given in the foot-notes and id 
E.1L1. K (1923)* but the recent publications of Prof. G. Jouvkai - 
Dunnr-uiL, of the College. Pondicherry, which are not well known, deserve 
prominent not ice : 

1. Arehtologic du Surf de Flnrfe • Tomes I ct IT ; Paris. Geuthner, 1911 '> 

2. Pallava Antiquities (in English): vol. i; I ndon, Probsthain, 1910; 
vol. 'i, with 8 plates, 32 pp„ Pondicherry, sold bv the translator, 32 PerujnM 
Covil Street, 1918 ; 

3. Dravirfiau Architecture (in English) ; Madras. S.P.C.K. Press, 1917; 

4. The Pallavas (in English), 87 pp. : Pondicherry ; sold by the author. 
1917. An important work. 

The learn >1 Professor’s studies arc characterized by penetrating lsight 
scientific method, and Convincing logic. 

Another valuable treatise is Tamil Studies by M. Siunivas.i Aiyan'.ah; 
Madras, Guardian Press, 1914. ?k ny of the autho**s vi<w are disputable, 
and the quotations in Tamil character are somewhat excessive, but muc h 
may be learned from the bock. The Travumor Archaeological Sene.; in 
I .rrgre s since 1910 contains i great mass of useful facts. One of the 
latest disqiii sit ions is /• short paper, w Tho Early (‘holas % by IT. Krishna 
Sastiit in Ami. Hep . A. V., tu Ha, for 1913-14 (G.i- atm, 1917). 
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BOOK IV 

CHAPTER 1 

The Rise of the Muhammadan Power in India and the Sultanate of Delhi 
a.d 1175-1290. 

Rise and decline of Muhammadan power. The Muham- - 
madan conquest of India did not begin until the last quarter of the N 
twelfth century it (he frontier provinces of Kabul, the Paniab 
and Jincl bc excluded from consideration. It may be reckoned to 
have cont.nmd un'd 1340, when the empire of Sultan Muhammad 
im 1 ugldak attained its maximum extent, comprising twenty- 

qmmnTf'nn T°mi° r less . clTcctivcl y under the control of the 
Sultan oi Delhi. The provinces included a large portion of the 

D S section of the Ma’abar or Coromandel coast. 

After 1340 the frontiers of the Sultanate of Delhi rapidly -m- 
traded, many new kingdoms, both Musalman and Hindu, being 
formed. The quick growth of the Hindu empire of Viiavanagar 
cheeked the southern progress of Islam and recovered .-.me 
tern lory which had passed under Mushm rule. Elscwdicre, too, 
Ilindu chiefs asserted themselves, and it may be affirmed with 
that tor more than two centuries, from 1340 to the accession 
oi Akbar in 1556, Islam lost ground on the whole. 

I Older Akbar and his successors the Muslim front ier was extended 
, OIT! /“ ,ie tbne until 1691, when the officers of Aurangzeb were 

able tor : moment, to levy tribute from Tanjore and Trichinopoly 
m the Far South. After the date named the Marathus enlarged 
the borders oi Hindu dominion until 1818, win n their power was 
broken and they wci forced to acknowledge British supremacy, 

S mi ° n ^ ie of Bengal and Bihar between 175? and 

, * * hat, in brief, is the outline of t lie rise, decline, ami fall of 
Muhammadan sovereign rule: in India. From 1818 to 1858 the 
empn a ol »5<*ihi was merely titular. 

I his chapter and the next will be devoted to a summary account 
m 0 " 41 P i[1 '' ^^ u ^ ilm,n adan conquest from a.d. 1175 to 
J - 0 „ conquests, after the earliest, were mac e by or 

^°rni lC ^ u ^*‘ ns tlelhi, who i line began in 1206. 

TH© dynasty of Ghor (Gh6rl). "The first it lack wm made 
* a dm train of the obscure principality of Ghor, hidden away 
among the mountains of Afghanistan to "the south-east • lb*rat. 
Little is known about the country, which has never been vi.aled 
h\ any European. Even tin i ssiMonof - he ancient to - * of Gh. r 
believed to be now in ruins, has not been m eertained vs >th precision 
The fortune of the (Thor chiefs was made by means of a quarrel 
1 The list is in Thomas, Chronicle \ p. 20”. 

I 
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successors of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni. One o 
rs named Bahrain having executed two princes of 
te/od-ieud thus started prompted Alau-d din Ilusain toT^xS 
geance by sacking Ghazni in a.d. 1150 ( = a.h. 544). The 
unhappy city was given to the flames for seven days and nights, 
during which 

1 plunder, devastation, and slaughter were continuous. Every man tliat 
was found was slain, and all the women and children were made prisoners. 
All the palaces and edifices of the Mahmud! kings which had no equals 
in the world 5 

\vi:re destroyed, save only the tombs of Sultan Mahmud and two 
of his relatives. Shortly afterwards Kliusru Shall, the representa- 
iiv* of Mahmud, was obliged to leave Ghazni and retire to Lahore 
(1100). But Ghazni was not incorporated in the dominiors of 
Ghor until twelve or thirteen years later (1170), when it was 
annexed by Sultan Ghiyasu-d din of Ghor, who made over the 
conquered territory with its dependencies, including Kabul, to 
the government as Sultan of his brother Muhammad, the son of 
Sam, who is also known by his titles of Shihabu-d din and Muizzu-d 
din (r-daulat). It is most convenient to designate him as 
Muhammad Ghorl, or ‘ of Ghor \ Sultan of Ghazni, and conqueror 
of Hindostan. 

Early operations of Mull ammad Ghorl. He began his 
Indian operations by a successful att; k on Multan (1175-0), 
which he followed up by the occupation of Uchh, obtained through 
1 lie treachery of a Rani. Three years later he moved southwards 
ano attempted the conquest of rich Gujarat. But Mularaja of 
Anlulwara was too strong for the invader, who was defeated and 
r* pulsed with heavy loss (1178). The victory protected Gujarat, 
as a who.e, from any serious Muhammadan attack for more than 
a century, although intermediate raids occurred, and Anhilwara 
vva :? occupied two years later. Such checks to the progress of Islam 
as Mularaja inflicted were rare. 

In US' Muhammad Ghorl deposed Kliusru Malik, the last 
prince oil he hue of Sabuktigln and Mahmud, and himself occupied 
f nr * an J . * J , V1 ?£ already secured Sind he was thus hi possession 
of the basin ol the Indus, and in a position to make further advances 
‘.. ie , , . . p Ia,ns India, teeming with tempting riches, and 
inhabited b\ idolaters, fit only to be 4 sent to heli ’ according 
to the simple creed of the invaders. 

Tarain, The Sultan organized a powerful 
; » Ho, m ' as P 0S: '* i * '' **nd in (a. H. 5S7) advanced 

V • u- 0, . , e J,ia gmtude o (he danger induced the various 

./ / f ,nCrS ^? aside their quarrels for a moment and to form 

* Lien confederacy against the invader, as their ancestors liad 
, agamst AmTr Sabuktigln and Sultan Mahmud. All the 
t.uing powers of northern India sent contingents, the whole 
being under the comnund ofRai PithorS or Prithlraj, the Chau 1 1 an 
ni ) 1 °l / vi rn( -i* and Delhi. The Hindu liost met the army of 1 liirn 
a ' 0r 'Palawan, 1 tween Karnfil and Thfmesar, and distant 


First battle of 
expedition as soon 



BATTLES'"of TARAlX 


jCfh miles from the latter place. That region, the 
m XM.strict, is marked out by nature as the battle- 


-dC 


ML\ \UET AT GIIAZNT. 


r t f 7 10 f'' v st m «st meet the defen, -rs 

of Dellu amj tie basin of the Ganges. Tit lary ground of 

Kurukshctra, where the heroes of the WahobMmia ‘h-td fought. 
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Itfip dawn of history was not far distant, and Par ^ 
/three decisive battles were lost and won in later agei^ 
tdycfufe^iirty miles farther south. The Sultan, who met the orot 
i)t Pfithiraj in single combat, was severely wounded, and as 
consequence of that accident his army was irretrievably routed 
The Hindus did not pursue, but permitted the defeated foe to 
retire and gather strength for a fresh inroad. 

Second battle of Terrain. In the following year the Sultan 
returned, met the Hindu confederates on the same ground, and Jn 
ids turn defeated them utterly (1192, a.ii. 588). Rai Prithiraj, 
when his cumbrous host had been broken by the onsqt of ten 
thousand mounted archers, fled from the field, but was captured 
and killed. His brother fell in the battle. Raja Jaichand of 
Kanauj fell in another light. Ajmer, with much other territory, 
was occupied at once by the victors. In fact, the second batLle 
of Tara in in 1192 may be regarded as the decisive contest which 
ensured the ultimate success of the Muhammadan attack on Hindu¬ 
stan. All the numerous subsequent victories were merely conse¬ 
quences of the overwhelming defeat of the Hindu league on the 
historic plain to the north of Delhi. No Hindu general in any age 
was willing to profit by experience and learn the lesson taught 
l,v Alexander’s operations long ago. Time after time enormous 
hosts, formed of the contingents supplied by innumerable Rajas, 
and supported by the delusive strength of elephants, were easily 
routed by quite small bodies of vigorous western soldiers, fighting 
under one undivided command, and trusting chiefly to well-armed 
mobih cavalry. Alexander, Muhammad or Ghor, Babur, Ahmad 
Shah Durrani, and other capable commanders, all used essentially 
the same tactics by which they secured decisive victories against 
Hindu armi- s of almost incredible numbers. The ancient Hindu 
military system, based on the formal rules of old-world scriptures, 
was good enough for use as between one Indian nation and another, 
but almost invariably broke down when pitted against the on¬ 
slaughts of hardy casteless horsemen from the west. >\ho cared 
nothing f° r the shdstras. The Hindu defenders of ineir country, 
although fully equal 1 > their assailants in courage and contempt 
of death, were distinctly inferior in the art of war, and for that 
reason lost their independence. Ti ■ Indian caste system is 
unfavourable to military efficiency as against foreign foes. 

Kutbu-d din Aibaik. After the victory of Tariiin the Sultan 
returned to Khurasan, lea- mg the conduct of the Indian campaign 
in the hands of Kutbu-d din Ahbak or Ibak, a native of Turkestan, 
who hint been bought a slave and was still technically in a servile 
rendition while conquering 11 ndostan. In 1193 (a.ii. 589) Kutbu-d 
dm occupied Delhi, and advance,! towards 'fin <res. Kanauj does 
not appear to have been molested, but must have come under the 
control of the invaders. Soon afterward Gwalior fell, and in HOT 
Anhilwfira, the capital of Gujarat, was occupied, although tl o 
province was not subdued. 

Conquest of Bihar. The subjugation of the eastern kingdoms 


CONQUEST OF B1 ri.lR 


wOOj 


Jasliffccted with astounding facility by Ktitbu-d din’ 
lujiijmnuid KhiljT, the son of Bakhtyar. The Muslim gftnfrAL 
independently, after completing several successful plundering 
21 -e^pedit-ions, seized the fort of Bihar, probably in 1197 by m 
audacious move, and thus mastered the capi!u! of the province 
of that name. The capture of the fort was effected bv a partv 
* w , ( ! nu,u re l horsemen. The prevailing religion of Bihar at 
that time w a corrupt form of Buddhism, which lmd received 
liberal patronage from the kings of the Pfila dynasty for more 
than three centuries. The Muhammadan historian indifferent 
to distinctions among idolaters, states that the majority of the 
inhabitants were* shaven-licaded Brahmans ’, who we e a „ 
to the sword. He evidently means Buddhist mil-. *1 , 1 P ut 
informed that the whole citv la ! monks as he was 

a college, which the nameS/Knf t0 be 
scattered. When the victors desired to know wlm't fh * i ‘ ^ ary ? v , as 
he no man capable of explaining 

alive. No doubt everything was then burnt The nml'i '. l Vn 

fanaticism of Muslim*warrS s'oSS '''"T'' 1 

given to the idolat< rs. The ashe<- of +1,1 1? no Tarter was 

Sarnath near Benares still bear witness to the raf sa f natuf, . r,es at 
breakers. Many noble monuments of the . ° f the .,f mi ‘r c - 
of India were irretrievably wrecked in +1 ncient civilization 

Muhammad.m invasion “ %,os7lkws ons w C< Tf , °J I ,c I 

cnee of Buddhism as an organized E ’ the exist-f 

where its strength resided chieflWn " northern India, 

territories 'I’lw, niAn i. , , - 111 ^biar and cerium adjoining 

Runnnsrd 1 bv thJ n ’** V J ,a Y y ^k'hlcen troopers, who were 
supposed in the people to be horse dealers Thus slenderly 

dooilvccpcrs. i he raiders audacity succeeded. The Raja, who 

h,S 1 dm r er ; S ,p P cd :VVay by a ba <* Hour and retired to the 
neighbourhood of Dacca, wb< .e his descendants continued to rule 
gfrm C i v- e S i ^° r ? cvera ^ generations. The Muslim general de- 
nv . U( ia A 1, an( transfcired the scar of government to Lakr*li¬ 

fe’ 1 1 or , (,aai : an ancient Hindu city. Muhammad scoured 
of nlinub! n ° s mas j' C1 !' Kutbu-d din, by givii ; him plenty 
nmi'in ! i ’ an, proceeded <o organize* a purely iuhainmadan 
\ \ 1 fl Kl ^^jnistmtion, in practical independence. Mosques 
and other Muslim edifices .ere or cted all over the kingdom, 
the conquest ,o easily effected was final. Ren-1 never escaped 
trom the rule of Muhammadans for any considerable time uniil 
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superseded in the eighteenth century by the P» 
rv at Plassey was gained nearly as cheaply as tha] 
Khilji. 

of Bimdelkhand. The strong Chandel fortress 
ot ivalanjar in Bundelkhand was surrendered by the minister of 
* Raja Parmal (Paramarrdi), in 1203, 

to Kutbu-d din. 

The gratified historian of the con¬ 
queror’s exploits states that 
4 the temples were converted into 
mosques and abodes of goodness, and the 
ejaculations of the bead-counters [wor¬ 
shippers using rosaries] and the voices of 
the summoners to prayer ascended to the 
highest heaven, and the very name of 
. Fifty thousand men came under the collar 


Coin of Paramarrdi. 


idolatry was annihilated. _ _ | _ 

of slavery, and the plain became black as pitch with Hindus.’ 


The victor passed on and occupied Mahoba, the seat of the Chandel 
civil government. 

Death of Muhammad of Ghor. In the same year Ghiyasu-d 
din, the Sultan of Ghor, died and was succeeded by his brother 
Muhammad, who thus united in his person all the dominions of 
the family. Muhammad had returned to Ghazni after the capture 
of Ivalanjar. Two years later, in 1205, he was recalled to the 
Panjab in order to suppress a Tevolt of the powerful Khokhar 
iribe. The Sultan treated the foe in the drastic manner of the 
times. II ‘ sent, that refractory raev to hell, and carried on a holy 
war as prescribed by the canons of Islam, and set a river of the 
blood oi those people flowing’. But fate overtook him. As he was 
. on the march towards Ghazni in* March J20G (a.h. 002) he was 
stabbed by a sectarian fanatic at Dhamiak, a camping -ground 
now in the Jihlain (Jhelum) District. 

The first Sultan of Delhi. Kutbu-d din, who bed been 
dignified, with the title ol Sultan by Muhammad Ghori's brother’s 
son, Ghiyasu-d dlri Mahmud, succeeded Muhammad Ghor! as 
sovereign of the new Indian conquests, and from 1200 inav be 
reckoned as die first Sultan of Delhi. But his enthronement took 
place at Lahore. ^ The new sovereign sought to strengthen his 
I position by marriage alliances with influential rival chiefs. He 
himself married the daughter of Taju-d dm Ynlduz (Eldoz), and 
he gave h.s sister to Nusiru-d din Kubaeha, who became the ruler 
of Sind. Iltutmish (A ltamsh), governor of Bihar, married Kutbu-d 
din’-, daughter. 


D o three persons named, Yalduz, Kubaeha, and Iltutmi h, had 
boon slaves like Kutbu-d din himself. The dynasty founded by 
aitbu-d din and continued by other princes of servile, origin is 
onsequertly known to history as the Slave Dynasty. 

Kutbu-d din died in 3 211 from tin effects of an accident on the 
polo-ground, having ruled .. Sultan for a little, more than four 


years. 
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taty of tho early invaders. He was a typical 
/rocious Central Asian warriors " 


of the time, merciless 
liberality to his cornr 



Ilis valour and profuse u lo uumruxies 

1 hi . in to bloodthirsty historian of his age, who praises 
... . ' having been a * beneficent and victorious monarch. . Ilis 
gilts . we are told - wore bestowed by hundreds of thousands 
and hrs_ slaughters likewise were by hundreds of thousands' All 
the leaders m the Muslim conquest of Hindostan similarly rejoiced 
in committing wholesale massacres of Hindu idolaters armed or 
unarmed, llieir rapid success was largely due to their pitiless 
frightiulness which made resistance terribly dangerous and 
could not always he evaded by humble submission. Tl?e author 
of the 1 abahat-i basin quotecl above thoroughly approved of 


the ferocity of his heroes. a*d£ntu^ 


authors l,r,„ake oi'• Octant sorted' by Muslim! 

ana often to rpfWt h, r. , me t0 be largely erroneous 

in Persian <Ct the pre -> ud,ces ol the historians who wrote 


or^lrnfSm iuda!m ly r SUlta ? S - Th S Plaiting favourable 

appallingly bloodthi sl v'Sultan^ 0 t ’v n . R ' nts of tlie <* :, .rlier and 
to the admiration d, ,ei^lHf n W. I 5 dla 1S due in 1,0 sn,Hl) measure 
The ‘Kutb'™ , ^ k f felt tor their architectural works, 
after die saint from V ! Uldm 8 s at. Old Delhi, although named 
ti , firs. Sultan .mdoui * t b,,ricd there, rather than after 

Aibak. who built the nobp. * S part ,,u ‘ ' vork 1,1 Kutbu-d din 
vvhethcr ihe f T ( ’" of arches. The question 

Iltutmish, or wufUX b.dhbv^h" ft Wm an ‘».<™->pl.,ted >>.Y 
rise to differmr^c d • ! JU,Jt h > th; Inter sovereign, lias given 
certain inscriptions. de P endin g on the interpretation of 

character''fr om^h^f, which derives its peculiar 

employed on il n H ' Indian craftsmen ncccssar ilv were 

reian of Km 1 !. i C -r' hc ; s , 1 c foreign faith, dates from thi si orl 
of art c-nst n I.!.,* I ]" •' ' . )ri v * fbe masterpieces of the novel form) 
of conn 11 v mr. 1 ‘ V •* fK< by reason of the dost ruction «»f multitudes 
T f lc,d<,rii V ,S anc,ent buildings amt sculptures m other 
! , V ! | ' ,aterl( > s , f >i no less than twenty-seven Hindu temples 
were used in the erection of the ‘ Kutb ’ mosque 

The end of Muhammad, son of Bakhtvar The ludicrous 
tacihty wit u whi«-h Hi arand Bengal hud been overrun and ariinv/d 
tempted Muhammad bin Bakhtyar to a mere adventurous eu . rpris. > 


N 


TAIW/sr^ 
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c§c: ibition of seizing the country of Turke stan and Tibbal 
tji torment his brain ; and he had an army got ready, m3 
lorse were organized.’ 

Mfbrtunately, the information available is not sufli dent to 
determine: exactly either the line of his march or the farthest 
point of his advance. He seems to have moved through the region 
now known as the Bogra and Jalpaiguri Districts, and to have 




GREAT AUCII, KUTB MOSQUE. 


crossed a great river supposed to be the Karat.oya by a stone 
bridge of twenty arches, the site of which has not been identified. 

The rivers have completely changed their courses. The Tista, for 
instance, now a tributary of the Brahmaputra, formerly joined the 1 
Kara toy a. He is said to have readied ‘ the open country of Tibbaf % 
bn' what that phrase may mean it is not easy to say. By urul a 
ct-Uain point, perhaps to the north of Darjeeling, lie wa unable 
to proceed, and was obliged to retreat. His starving force, finding 
die bridge broken, attempted to ford the river. All we re drowned, 
except about a hundred, inf hiding the leader, who struggled ncross 
somcaow. Muhammad, overcome by shame and rumors . took to 






MlXlAMMAD BIX BAKHTYAR 


pnd died, or, according to another account, was a<Ms3!iT 
His death occurred in the Iiijrl year G02, equi\^»t| 
1205-G. Barly in the reign of Aurangzeb Allr 
,-^--d to invade Assam and failed nearly as disastrously as 
j/fcdecessor had done. The mountains to the north of Bengal 
were never reduced to obedience by any Muhammadan sovereign! 

Suitan Sltutmish. Arum, tlm sou of Ivutbu-d din, M ho suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne, did not inherit his father’s abilities, and was 
quickly displaced (ljilljm favour of his sister’s husband, Iltutmish, 
corruptly called Altamsli, who assumed the title of Shamsu-d 
dm, the sun of religion’. Much of Ins time was spent in successful 
fighting with his rival slave chieftains, Yalduz and KnhSohn 
Before he died in 123G he had reduced the *vub.icka. 

gieatei part of lTindostun to subjection, more 
or less complete. 

The Ivutb Mlnar was built, except the base- 
“Sl 4 Sony, under his direction about \. i, 
l_3_.He made other important additions to 
the Ivutb group of buildings, and is buried Coin of Iltutmish. 
there in a beautiful tomb, ‘ one of the richest oL., , r , ,. , 

"sass 

advanced alfar as the Tndo - m ? f . th ® ' Mongols.^ He actually 
the fugitive Sultan of i.-i,' - 1 " P ursiu t of .Talalu-d din MankburnI, 
the court of ffihl -° r K1,iva - "'ho took refuge at 

Punjab was plundered hv the l M ISm8 i advcntures - Tlle "'‘stern 

invasion of & SkHST l„„ „„ „, t aob„! 

ot ffmnet i- . i v-^migiz lyiian had some tbowhts 



of going home to Mommlio Vi Uu ! l 6| z Xhan had some thoughts 
to Wasted ne t. throug i l India and Tibet, and is said 

tnish; but lm t nc territm U < of J 

1 Sot mm d and retired from Peshuwui. 

occ uiocnmann in 7 4 


282 . 


The spelling ,,f the n.! | ( ' P art ‘ ^? r t87.>, p. . 
tin: most eotrcct form p. 1ICS lnu<! h. Iloworth gives Chirgliiz a: 

l ‘ a ' Crl - v uscs both Chingiz and Chingiz. The 

or vowel f'' «** a «™ bos wit 

gives Gough*; * Oito/r^m^o 1 !^ »* lo . r,n Tenglii/.. whit- Ch.m.Mv 

Mongol (Mong-rtil) i s the same wrr j * Slm pi*'d and safest spoiling. 

convenient to eoitline the torn? M m U i ;‘ 3 ' ,u glial (Mogul, Ac.), Irnt it i 

"bo Mere niostlv • n:> -row ,■ i ° ^ u Kent hen fellow is of Chingiz, 

various spellings for the ", P e ."! )le - reserving the term Mogul in it* 

wUo became Muhammad ms in the r 'i.r- “'.T* 1 ^ <’ f ■ 1 ' 1 ',od. 

sprang the Chfmaini or i-,, . • lourlrenth e, irv. and fr no whom 

bis i-uccessois in I dir B'm’’ ' Vwk * 1 ‘ «‘bi.‘U Babur ami 

£ a : : 

Mongol' w “ESyg '.tet . 
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'iz Khan was the official title of the Mongol chi 
mi or Tamurchi, born in 1162, who acquired ascem 
i life over the tribes of Mongolia. About the beginnii 
__ jtMfiirtc< nth century they elected him to be the head of their 
confederac y and he then adopted the style of Chingiz Khan, 
probably a corruption of a Chinese title. In the course of a few 
years he conquered a large portion of China and all the famous 
kingdoms of Central Asia. Balkh, Bokhara, Samarkand, lierfd. 
Ghazni, and many other cities of renown fell under his merciless 
hand and were reduced to ruins. The vanquisher! inhabitants, 
men. women, and children, were slain literally in millions. Those 
countries even to this day have not recovered from the effects 
of his devastations. He carried his victorious hordes far into Russia 
to the bank of the Dnieper, and when he died in 1 227 ruled a gigantic 
empire extending from the Pacific to the Black Sea. 

flic author of the Tabakdl-i Ndsiri, who admired a Muslim, 

. but abhorred a heathen slayer of men, has drawn a vivid sketch 
ot the conqueror, which is worth quoting : 

‘ Trustworthy persons have related that the Chingiz Khan, at the time 
v- hen lie came into Khurasan, was sixty-five [lunar] years old, a inan of 
teh stature, of vigorous build, robust in body, the hair on his lace scanty 
nml turned white, with cat’s eyes, possessed of great energy, discernment, 
genius, and understanding, awe-striking, a butcher, just, resolute, an 
\ verthrov.cr of enemies, intrepid, sanguinary, cruel.’ 

Tlie author goes on to say that the Khan was nn adept in magic, 
and befriended by devils. lie would sometimes fall into a trance 
and then utter oracles dictated by the devils who possessed him- 
Perhaps, like Akbar, Peter the Great, and several other mighty 
men old, he may have been an epileptie. 

Sultan Raziyyatu-d din. Sultan Iltufmish, knowing the 
his surviving sons, had nominated his daughter 
Raziyya or Raziyyatu-d din (‘accepted by religion ) 
as his successor f But the nobles thought that they 
knew better and placed on the throne Prince Ruknu-d 
din, a worthless debauchee. After a scandalous reign 
of a few months lie was put out of the way and 
replaced by his sister, who assumed the title of Sultan 
CoinoflDziyya and did her best to play the part of a man. She look 
an active part in the wars with Hindus and rebel 
.Muslim chiefs, riding an elephant in the sight of all men. But her 
si > was against lew. She tried to compromise by marrying a chief 
v\bo had opposed her in rebellion. Even that expedient d.d not 
save her. Both she and her husband wciv killed by ce rtain 
Humus. She hud a troubled icign of more than three years. 
;; author of the Tm ; . - Xtinirl, the only contemporary authority 

or the period, gives Sultan Raziyyatu-d din a high character from 
his Muslim point of view. She was. 1 e declares, 

SI also bore the title of Jatfilu-d di * (Thomas, Chronicles , p. 168). 
ihn P. da i gives her name simply as ltaziyyat — his wore ar- a bintari 
tas/ni Razlytjat (Defrdinerv, lii. 106). 





SULTAN RAZIYYA 

sovereign, and sagacious, just, beneficent, the pat mu <ml 
dispenser of justice, the cherisher of her subjects, and of wan 

I true rn / 1 until nil tlin n/^rnirnlili . llttriblltCS tllld 


was endowed with all the admirable... 

cssary for kings ; but as she did not attain the destiny in her 

-of being computed among men, of what advantage were all these 

excellent qualifications unto her V ’ 

Suitan Nasiru-d din. A son and grandson of Sultan Iltutmisli 
were then successively enthroned. Both proved to he failures 
and were removed in favour of Nasiru-d din, a younger son of 
Iltutmisli (1246), who managed to retain his life and office for 
twenty years. The historian, Minhaj-i Siraj, who has been quoted 
more than once, held high office under Nasiru-d din and called his 
book by his sovereign’s name. His judgement of a liberal patron 
necessarily is biased, but no other contemporary authority 
exists, and we must be content with his version of the facts So 
far as appears, the Sultan lived the life of a fanatical devotee 
leaving the conduct of affairs in the hands of Ulugh Khan Balban 
his father-in-law and minister. ‘At this tin,A the hisCh n 
observes, • many holy expeditions, as by creed enjoined w ” 
undertaken, and much wealth came in from all parts.’ ’ 
Mongol raids. The Mongols whom Chingiz Khan had left 
behind, or who crossed the frontier after his retirement <»uve 

SSf th ®. rci «?- 4 They had occupied and Vitincd 

including Mult "in a to make many inroads on Sind, 

Uundi ravin liiii’ ^ asi ru-d dm, who had no family, nominated 
e mgii iviian iialban as Jns successor. 1 

deJcriDtion Tf lb, thC warrare period is illustrated by tin* 

tothJ 'onthoi ^,ia! lpaipn m S,rmQr ’ a hil1 ^ tate the Pan jab, 

upside 1 d 0 WM ha u 1( ^^J; y Str ^e OJ ,sword, turned that mountain tract 
devastated the hill- tract* and ^ hrou £} P ilsses an(l defiles to Sirinur, and 
over which tract n Lw™ \ W ? fied hol >’ war by the faith enjoined; 
army bad ever 1 .r nr , . 1 K 11 1 IU * ac <]uired power, and which no Musalnifxn 

Hindu • -1), Is io be d. tin rS” 86 ? sllch 11 number of villainous 

in record nor in narration.* ROt ^ (lefined or numbered, nor he contained 

readyd Jj '!l) a {h P a ^ E,p,l ' n8 . tone observes, ‘being al- 
in assuming the title' n„ p<> ' vcrs of king, found no difficulty 
attached to Sultan Tl'lnt 'A „ 1,<Pn r ’ ne of the ‘Forty Slaves’ 
positions. Bid ban’s ° f whom attained to high 

forty, in order to relieve I n 4f »f !' < T CUtc lhc of the 

no regard for ]u,man ,| tlle pagers of rivalry. He had 

He was, indeed, a ’ ruthlV , ac ™ p J es blood. 

nv ’ i 'll?,?;"' * ° f intervening between TUutndsh 

. ... ~~ •'“* 
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i’espect of persons, was stern and bloody. lie secul 
in the provinces by an organized system of espial 
spies who failed to report incidents of importance were har 
ille refused to employ Hindu ollieials. Before his accession he 
tad put down the MewfttI brigands who infested the neighbourhood 
of Delhi with such severity that the country was quieted for sixty 
years. 

The disgusting details must be quoted in order to show the 
character of the Sultan and the age. After the army had success¬ 
fully traversed the haunts of the robbers for tw nty days, it returned 
to the capital with the prisoners in January 1260. 

v By royal command many of the rebels were cast under the feet of 
elephants, and the fierce Turks cut the bodies of the Hindus in two. About 
a hundred met their death at the hands of the flayers, being skinned from 
i, .-ad to foot ; thqir skins were all stuffed with straw, and some of them 
were hung over every gate of the city. The plain of Hauz-It&m and the 

gates of Delhi remembered no 
punishment like this, nor had 
one ever heard such a talc of 
horror.’ 

Even after those cruel¬ 
ties the Mcwatl > broke out 
again. Six months after 
the executions \ Tlugli Khan 
(Balban) once more in¬ 
vaded the 1 nlIs by forced 
marches so as to surprise the 
inhabitants (July 1260). 

1 He fell upon the insurgents 
unawares, and captured them all, to the number of twelve thousand—men, 
women, and children — whom he put to the sword. All their valleys and 
si rongliolds were overrun and cleared, and great booty captured. Thanks 
be to God for this victory of Islam ! * 

When quite an old man he spent three years in suppressing the 
rebellion in Bengal of a Turk! noble named Tughril a h.* had (fared 
to assume royal state. The rebel’s family was exterminated, 
including the women and the little children. The country-side 
was l mu mod at the sight of the rows of gibbets set up in the streets 
of the provincial capital. The governorship of Bengal continued 
ff > be held by members of Balban’s family until when I he 

i; occurred which resulted in the definite independence of 
ue province. However horrible the cruelty of Balban may appear, 
i served its purpose and maintained a c rtain degree of order in 
r, - time 1 '. When he died all security of life and property 
was lo^t, and no oik had any confidence in the stability of the 
kingdom ’. 

RwUgeo princes. Balban’s magnificent court, was honoured 
b> the presence of fifteen king.' and princes who h d fled to Delhi 
for refuge from the horrors of the Mongol devastations. No Mimr 
Muhemmadan court remained open to them. Many eminent 



Join of Balban. 


miST/fy 



END OF SLAVE DYNASTY 

gjiicn, the most notable being Amir Kliusru the poet,!., 
itiield with tlie refugee princes. The Sultan's main an\ 
<svai><5aused by i ne fear of a Mongol invasion on a large sCtm.- 
.jejtypro veil ted him from undertaking conquests of new territory. 
Hiseldest and best loved son was killed in a light with the heathens 
That sorrow shook the strong constitution of Balban, the 4 wary 
old wolf, who had hold possession of Delhi for sixty years ’ Ho 
died in 128G at an advanced age. 

Sultan Kailcobad. Balban left no heir (it to succeed him. In 
tiiose days no definite rule of succession, existed and the nobles 
were accustomed to select whom they pleased by a rough election. 
Kaikobad, a grandson of Balban, aged about eighteen years who 
was placed on the throne, although his father was living in Ben"< 1 
as governor ot that province, disgraced himself bv 0 SC andalous 
debauchery, and was removed after a short reign 

End of the Slave Kings. Balban’s hopes of establishing 
a dynasty were thus frustrated, and the storn v rule of the * Slave 

less aeoaL chces. I lie fanatics possessed the merits of courage 

W Hfndn’ ^ r0UJ f h f 1 Se ° f ^wlufndSg 

had no rhdif s in ti ' idolaters and Mongo, devil-worshippers 
be ‘ ™nt to hell ’ df i serv d «o fate better lhan to 

the o,>,,}]] rn : n -2 f \? u 1 ^ ai1 no count oi anybody except 

the exislcm c 1 e '< ° j ‘ ^diamnuuian followers on whose swords 
histoWan -is i! !C dyttast ? depended. ‘Xhe nrmv \ savs the. 
such ruW« m,.'i S0U , r . ce and mcans of government Naturally| 
ment Pnhf./ ( n no a ^empt to solve tlie problems of civil govern- / 
regions Im Sln a VLl llire , d a tolerably firm hold on Hie 
Qutlh N. ifi, rr f 1 1 nnjab, the United Provinces of Agra and 

^nd Centr-il r/ r. r ’ VnJ a . lor ’ ^* nd an d some parts of Rajputana 
the Momr V v m. j heir control of the Punjab was disputed bv 
praeticimv ln f H° 111 t i C tllnc of Chin ^ iz Khun (1221). Bengal was 
~ - Balban’s severities enforced 

and the occasional 
the rest of India 
monarehs of widely 
0 -the Sultanate were 

ence. 


fbwnjif «iih ,nd n iLIld( ' n t, although Balban’s sc 

P^nLt oTtrtZ l ° of Delhi a 

Gujarat, and all 

\ : rvin"• irnnort- ' \ !m 1 , 11,1 morous Hindu monarehs 

matters of ^difference " ,10IU the tragedies of the Suita 


Sultan Muhammad 


chronology 


ami Muizz„V < l ,u“ 6r with titles of Shiliabu-d d‘ 

Defeated bv Rain (1 f 
Deposed Klu^ni Malik of T^i 
First battle of Tarflin 
Second battle of Thrum 
Reduction of Delhi, I 
Conquest of Bengal 
Capture of Kalanjar 
Death of the Sultan 


’a 


enares, Uih&v, Sec. 


117^-0 
1178 
. 1187 

1191 

. 

11 n;i-7 
J99-1200 
120 ii 
120G 
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Sultans of Delta ; the Slave Kings 


*44 . 

fn li (Altamsh) 

Mongol invasion 
Death of Chingiz Khan 
Uuknu-d din and Raziyvatu-d 
BaHRAM, <nC. . 

Nasiru-d din Mahmud 
Ghiyasu-d dLv Balban 


din Aibak or Ibak 



ah 


din (Raziyya) 


Muizzu-d dIn Kaikobad . 

Murder of Kaikobad ; end of dynasty 


1240 

1240 

1200 

1280 

1290 


Authorities 


The leading contemporary authority, and to a large extent the only 
one. is the Tabakat-i Nasiri, translated in full by Ravertv (London, 1881), 
with learned but diffuse annotation. Part of the work is translated in 
K. *£? />., vol. ii. Other Persian authorities are given in that volume 
and ^vol. iii. Firishta mostly copies from the Tabakat-i Nasiri through 
Lie Tabakdt-i Akbari. Elphinstone’s account requires correction in some 
particulars, as he relied chiefly on Firishta. Raverty’s Notes on Afghanistan 
(London, 1888), a valuable, though an ill-arranged and bulky book, has 
been serviceable to me. 


CHAPTER 2 


The Sultanate of Delhi continued; a.d. 1290 to 1340; the Kliilji and 
Tughluk dynasties. 

Sultan Jalalu-d din Khilji. Kaikobad having been brutally 
* ill< d, a high official named Firoz Shah, of the Khalj or Khilji 
tribe, who was placed on the throne by a section of the nobles, 
assumed the titV of Jalalu-d din. Although the Khalj or Khilji 
tribe is reckoned by Ravertv among the Turks, the contemporary 
author Zjaii-d d by Ba ra nl, who must have known the facts, slates 
{ bal JalaRu'cf Tan D.tme of a race different rom the Turks’, 
and that bv the death of Sultan Kaikobad 4 the Turks lost the 
empire ’. Jalalu-d din was an aged man of about seventy when 
elect's]. TIis election was i o unpopular that he did not venture 
b> reside in Delhi, and was obliged to build himself a palace at 
(he village of Kilughari or Kilukheri, a short distance outside, 
whieii became known as Naushahr or k Xewiovr. JTh< ur 
after Ins accession a famine occurred l '> severe that many Hindus 
drownyd themselves in the Jumna. The administration of the 
Miltan is criticized as having been too lenient, md it st ems probable 
th .1 he was too oh I for his work On one occasion he if recorded 
to have lost his temper and lo have cruelly executed an unorthodox 
holy ririn named Sldl Mania. That irregular execution or murder 
uas believed to have been the cause of the Sultan’s evil fate. 
A Mongol invasion made in strong in ltier year 1292 was 

stopped negotiation, and probably by the payment of heavy 
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SULTAN JALALU-D 1)1 A lvMlLJJL 

iliik. The historian’s account seems to lack candour. Sl/fr 
? Mongols elected to stay in India, becoming :iomi\a 
mans. They were spoken of as New Muslims, and seiitT 


Mtusaitnans. They were spoken ui u,n j.’scw iuuamua, 

Kilughari and other villages near Delhi. 

Murder ot Jalalu-d din. In 1201 Alau-d din, son of the 
Sultan's brother, and also son-in-law of Jalfilu-d din, obtained 
permission for an expedition into Malwa. But he went much 
farther, plunging into the heart of the Deccan, and keeping 
his movements concealed from the court. He marched through 
Berar and Khandesh, and compelled Ramacluindra, the Yadava 
king of Deogiri and the western Deccan, to surrender Ellichpur 
(llichpur). Alau-d din collected treasure to an amount unheard 
of. and showed no disposition to share it with his sovereign In 
fact. Ins treasonable intentions were patent to everybody except 
ms doting old uncle and father-in-law, who closed his ears against 
all wanungs and behaved like a person infatuated. Ultimately 
Jalalu-d dm was persuaded to place himself in his nephew’s power 
at Kara in the Allahabad District. When the Sultan grasped 
,y, t lc ; SI f' naI ' v 'as given. He was thrown down 

yy ,)i a t c< '. His head was stuck on a spear and carried round 
i !o nrm i L ?i V,sh d,stnbutlon of 8° lcl secured the adhesion of 
1290) 7 t0 thC USUrper ’ aiul Alau ' d din became Sultan (July 

Thuggee. Jalalu-d din, although he did not. deserve his cruel 
late, was wholly unlit to rule. We are told that often thieves 
nought before him would be released on taking an oath to sin no 
no,(.« Due of lus actions was particularly silly. At some time 
dVii 11 -^ -n rc, T I ? :f kout a thousand thugs (thaas) were a p -stod in 
/. U *i V l j , * T wou .^ n °t a ^ ow one of them to be executed, 
trn, ad0 £- H u imbecile plan of putting them into boats and 
transporting them to Lakhnauti (Gaur), the capital of B, igal. 
n 1 ' V ICCf ‘ • l > " probably is the origin of the river thuggee in 
’ u i Sen<>US lo r m of orime still prevalent in modern times. 
d., ..} U s . ! } \ no * oxtinet ever* now. The story, fold by Ziau-d dm 
notion of S /i S T V interest as being the earliest known historical 
well r I'd r n pT C -' ^ evident that the crime must have been 
brokJn un bv^i m thc time of dm. The organization 

Sul tan Ai\ ‘^ (( Ulan presumably dated from remole antiquity, 1 
inthetourtoi', dm The Africa,, traveller Jbn it •> 

deserved to be !•.yV 1 " 1 ? l ' x P resst-d **'e opinion that Alau-d dm 
considered * one of the best sultans \ a That some- 


V.A/e 


folly to* 1 j ”57 y j v 'T'*o editing Sice man, I attributed Jalalu-d din’s 
eye was caught tv nil 1 ,(1351-88), a more sensible monarch. M 
Shdhl ’ 

2 a_ 

exnreTsi^??^^’ iii ’ 181) The obvious rawness 
( ' ill: . ‘ ‘ °PmiOn 'pav scr\e as a warning when si,nil.a 
bloodthirsty monarch* is found i„ n„ pa.., s of divers autl. 
diction is no! so easy as it is in the case of Alau-d din. 


was eaii4,t ln-\l T l,l,lk 0331-88). a more sensible 

u^^fX"^'''7J'V'^'-'-!' U'Au ,mdm. 


dvv imiJIcius 
of Ibn HatuUt’s 
.r praise of other 
rs, and contra- 
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uprising verdict is not justified either by the mail. 

Ifm-d din attained power or by the history of his a 
Zm -c.l.dTn ,BaranI* the excellent historian who 
aeeount of his reign, justly dwells on his 4 crafty cruelty 

■- a his addiction to disgusting vice. ‘ He shed’, we are told, 

ni .°re innocent blood than ever Pharaoh was guilty of’, and ho 
‘ not escape retribution for the blood of his patron’. He 
ruthlessly Killed off everybody who could be supposed to endanger 
nis nl-gotten throne, cutting up root and branch all the nobles 
who had served under his uncle, save three onlv. Even innocent 
)T. 0inei l , <\ h, Mren ^Y erc not spared, a new horror. 4 Up to this 
1 ime no hand had ever been laid upon wives and children on accouhr 
°; u I ; ien ; s misdc ps-’ The evil precedent set by 4 one of the "Best 
sultans was olten followed in later times. Elphinstone’s judge¬ 
ment of Alau-d din’s charac¬ 
ter is too lenient. The facts 
do not warrant the assertions 
that he exhibited a ‘just exer¬ 
cise of his power \ and that 
his reign was ‘ glorious ’. In 
reality he was a particularly 
savage tyrant, with very little 
regard for justice, and his 
reign, although marked .by the 
C71 __ AO „ , # conquest of Gujarat, many 

‘ c ~ sslll ‘ predatory raids, and the storming of two great fortresses, 
was exceedingly disgraceful in many respects. 1 

.ticai events. The political events of Alau-d din’s i :ign 
coin prised numerous plots and revolts, savagely suppressed ; 
® ,x invasions of the Mongols; the conquest of Gujarat; 

, on the Deccan, and the capture of two strong 

| Itaj put tort ivsses, Ranthambh'u- and Chitdr, he former of which 
Ki T,* • Jaipur> and the latter in the Udaipur State. The 

Mongol i ‘ yasions seem to have begun in a.d. 1207 and to have 
rontmu 5d mill about 1805, but the exact chronology of the reign 
has 'V? V' 1 * Thf .‘ conspiracies and revolts may be passed 

. 11 , . !i 4 !! r 1 r notice. The most serious Mongol invasion 

nX'fo/hmt 03 ' Yi‘ eU " VM8t 1,ost of t,lc foreigners invested 

Delhi for two months and then retired. The histories suggest 

r lor thcir lmex P ,ain 'd withdrawal, but it 

ransom T nfJ'V 1 ,ttl th O r v 'ere simply bough off by a huge 
,-ertain tl, 1 ,^ ; e lna, ^ ttack °? .* vI,,lt5li is dated in 1306. It. is 
hin'lisl in' i i< !ll 'i K l l remaining year 1 of Alau-d din’s reign 
Hmdostan enjoyed a respiti from their ravages. 



Coin of Alau-d din KhiT". 


M»n in rt / ! V ir< s cllt * Cid study in a separate monograph. 

; it p f' J }t , l ;'. 5 V, ,rr ’r*\ d \ h< ? chronology’ i far from settled. i cannot 

! •' i n'l r -.fiir P t K ^^Bc'ilUes in this wotk. BadaonI, writing in the 
;;! : .^: ltur >; :. va ? equally pimled, and plaintively u-marks : 4 Iii.;- 

. s : 11 ' ' h ald 1' tle attention to llie clue order of events, hut God 
i uOWh trie truth. 
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sficre of Mongols. Early in the reign, apparently 
an attempted rising of Hu recently converted IN 
the villages near Delhi induced Alau-d din t<> per) 
massacre, in the course of which all the male set 


<SL 




lyyVLXA 11 jiui.'.im. n. , m tilt, i iiuiat Ul 1UCJ1 ail till IllUll Mil 

strumUd to number from la, 000 to 30,000, were slaughtereu 
one day. 

Expeditions to tho south. The expeditions into the Deccan 
conducted by the eunuch Malik KafQr, the infamous favourite of 
the Sultan, were ended in 1311, when the victorious general returned 
to Delhi v'lth an almost incredible amount of spoil collected from 
the accumulated treasures of the south. The Hindu kingdoms 
of the Yadaya dynasty of Deogiri (Daulatabad), the Hoysala 
dynasty oi Mysore, with its capital at Dora Samudra ; and of 
tbe Ma’abal or Coromandel coast were overrrun, plundered and 
to a certain cxtei\t subjugated. Musalman governors wer<* estab¬ 
lished even ai Madura, the ancient capital of the Pandvus The 
invaders practised dreadful cruelties. 

RanthamlrhSr and Chitor. The first attack on Rantliambhor 
n the year 1$00 failed, but m tlie year following the fortress fell 
alter a long siege. 

thJ 1 ^^ m r'r.f-. , - e S c . nd S 1 ^corded by the Rajput bards concerning 
® of thltur in 1303 may be read in Tod’s pages. They 
™ '°, 1 »e regaraed as sober history and are far too lengthy to be 
S tlC io r .' Put there can be no doubt that the defenders 
hc,r hvcs , "! a des P c lte Anal fight after the traditional 
Kajput manner, and that, their death was preceded by 

them" rite. t\fi j«uhar, where the females are immolated to pi, >crvt 

the “ err /l pollution ■’ captivity. The funeral pyre was lighted wilhin 
of dov- ' ^"bterrancan retreat ", in chambers impervious to the li< i 1 
vn ; v i,J 1( * 1° defender: of C'liitor beheld in procession the queens, their 
were r m an V dau 4 hl ‘' ls to tlu ' number of several . lion: ands. . . They 
th ( .? n tr, r C q ec the e'.iveri). and the opening closed upon them, leaving 
nid security from dishonour in the devouring element/ 

trnt?? c f c d the closed entrance, but did not attempt to pcnc- 
xmc the sacred recess s. 1 

suer? ,?T • t ^ le Sul*an. Alau-d din was intoxicated by the 
q ln *t t ' | • h ] Mn Ins exaltation, ignorance u l 

nourish tin he am lln - Mu ‘ m '" 1 j$JPOS6ible se e une . And 
dubb d fhe • . v . i ( . x r i vagant desires lie caused himself to Ik* 

and in the ko -yonder ? in the khnthc or "bidding prayer ' 
universal cunaiVc.f ° j iis oxt( nsive coinage, dreaming dreams of 
h st. ife persuaded himself that he had the power 


to establish 


but had 
st ranees 


sense 

of tin 


r eligio» and creed with himself n ; prop!) 
i nough ( 0 listen patiently U*. the bold remon- 
Dellii. and u, ’ ' Vlan ' s ,m <le. U.c kok-t f'or muaid, ■ of 
never appertained' t/'i - Um: - fact , that ‘ the prophetic office has 
world locfe 11, ! to kings, and never will, m long as llic 

of rnvilh- ’’ ongli sonic prophets ha\t discharged the functions 
. 1 O • In that matter Alau-d din showed himself wisor than 
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who persisted in a similar project and so madej 
us. 

vyicv towards Hindus. Alau-d din's policy in relatfi 
Hindus, the bull: of his subjects, Avas not peculiar to himself, 
.ng practised by many of the earlier Muslim rulers. But it was 
defined by him with unusual precision, without any regard to 
the rules laid down by ecclesiastical lawyers. Ziau-d din states 
the Sultan’s principles in the clearest possible language. 

He required his advisers to draw up 4 rules and regulations for 
grinding down the Hindus, and for depriving them of that wealth 
and property which fosters disaffection and rebellion The culti¬ 
vated land was directed to be all measured, and tJie Govern¬ 
ment took half of the gross produce instead of one-s&th as pro¬ 
vided by immemorial rule. Akbar ventured to clair IA one-third. 
\ which was exorbitant, but Alau-d din’s demand of one-half was 
| monstrous. 

1 Hindu could hold up his head, and in their houses n<> sign of gold or 
silver ... or of any superfluity wiy> to be seen. These thing), which nourish 
insubordination and rebellion, were no longer to be found. . . . Blows, 
confinement in the stocks, imprisonment and chains, w<>re all employed 
to on force payment.’ ~ 1 ‘ 

Replying to a learned lawyer whom he had consulted the Sultan 
said : 

w Oh, doctor, thou art a learned man, but thou hast had no experience; 
1 am ; n unlettered man, but 1 have seen a great de a ] ; be assured then 
that lb. Hindus will never become submissive and < bedient till they are 
reduced to poverty. I have, therefore, given order, that just sufficient 
>hall be left to them from year to year, of corn, mill;, and curds, but that 
•luy shall not be allowed to accumulate hoards and property/ 

Tyranny. Ilis tyranny was enforced by : in organized system 
espionage and ferocious punishments. Prices wei ruiated 
by order, and :,tatc granaries on a large so a l e w.re constructed, 
iiis, niea ur.-s succeeded in preserving artilJcial cheapness in the 
markets ot the capital even during years <,f drought, but at the 
cost, ot infinite oppression. Vll his fantastic regulations died with 
him. 

Buildings and literature. Alau-d din loved building and 
excouod many magnificent works. He 'milt a new Delhi called 
,, s,te m, w marked by the vill ilse of Shiihpur, but his 
edifices there were pulled down by Sh«” r Shah and have wholly 
disappeared, lie made extensive additions to th. • Kutb ’ group 
" , s '/' r V stiuetures, and began a gjgeniio mlu&r which was 
intended to la. surpass the noble Kutb Minar. The unfinished 
stunii) »|ill stand* V, hen building Sir! he remembered that ‘ it 
is a condition th it ill a new building lfiood should be sprinkled : he 
, cr ore socid ed some thousands u f goat-beai led Tughals for 
tJie purpose . 

In early file he was illiterate, l> u t After his accession acquired 
U.x art >i reading Persian to some extent. In spite of bis personal 


SULTAN AL/iU-D DlX KIlTLJl 




mce to learning several eminent literary men attended 
y whom the most famous is Amir KhusrQ, a voluminous^ 

1 mired author in both verse and prose. 

- - l . of Alau-d din. The tyrant suffered justly from -nan 
troubles in his latter days, and ‘ success no longer attended him ’ 
Jlis naturally violent temper became uncontrollable, and he allowed 
l'. 1 ? g ;“ lt r', lnt ; lt .! ul ! io ', 1 Malik Kill'llr to inlluence all his actions. 
His health failed, dropsy developed, and in Jamiarv 1:!10 he 
died. borne say that the infamous Malik Kaffir helped his 
disease to a fatal termination.’ 1 

Malik Kaffir placed an infant son of the Sultan on the throne 
reservmg aU power to himself He imprisoned, blinded, or killed 
most of the other members of the royal family, but his criminal 
rule lasted only th.rty-hve days. After the lapse of that time he | 
and his companions were beheaded by their slave guards. 

Sultan Kutbu-d din Mubarak. Kutbu-d din 6r Mubarak 

«n t a of a e S0U f ° i a’ "! l ,° had f sca £ ed destruction, was taken 

?e, n f co !i fin ? ment :uld enthroned. The voung sovereign was 

IIe wL1nfnt th f V ;lV mi 0 <iUhy , vice - and no good for anything. 
ea S t l .-5 U b CC Wlth »/<>««} named Hasan, originally an out- 
stvL m'im"' t i le , J91 vest of the low, whom he ennobled under the 
months H v « n !, K llV ,V , D . U «“S h is reign of four years and four 
S r , 1 attended to nothing but drinking, listening to 


iv,,,* , . ' . — auuttug uui drinking 

Wslusts ' : ‘jr hery ’m ,U l p cas , l , lre - scattering gifts, and -ratifying 
done wm i By : :00< ,uk the Mongols did not attack. If tliex had 


" e' no oue t0 0 PP0sc them. KutlVu-d din Viuhsirak 
- r Military successes. His officers tightened tin* hold of 

he m person led an army into the 
he Raja, Ilarpfil Deo, had revolted, 
er substantial resistance and was 
frojiVVlVV'r? alive (1313). After his triumphant return 

• Deccan the Sultan became still worse than before. 

h's Jicss^ Yr^r lo an(1 obsceniiv, to severity, revenge, and heart- 

C1 V* ,,r,<l . bands in innocent blood, and he allowed his 
ants. |j ( . I^^^and abusive words to his companions and nttcud- 
dickc-d out in tiir-• i. ali n gard for decency, and presented himself 
company n, nkets ancl apparel of a female before his assembled 


and did many other ovil a j 

Ultimately the in! de ? (Js - 

Khusru Khiin nid . creature was killed by his minion. 


Kuusrfi Khan nil i 1 . cre ature was Kinen hy ms minion. f 

the dynast v jP bis outcast brethren, ‘and the basis of \ 

The vile v/retVb 111 f ] w utterly razed’, 
it to the utmost ' Vj ° t^ us attained momentary \ w< . abused 
rcignss chief pc r>vl K ll , lsrri 1 ' en ventured to - \ Ins l.tte sove¬ 


reign’s chief eon ort T""* 1 ' t n ventured iu me V m> i.tiv sow- 
favoured HinrW* . . 10 bad been a Hindu pimeess. The usurp* ■ 

had once more ' a " ain8t Muslh and it was said that ‘Delhi 
triumph (1,1 • ' HJpdu rob . T1 raj 1 w-bnrn 

defeated <>,wi 1 \ d * | l°ng. After a few mov !;is the u* evper w 

‘ beheaded by Ghazi Malik, a Is. raunic Dirk nob , 





reached \\ arangal or Orangal, now in the eastern par of 
Nizams dominions, and undertook the sir-re of the fort r J 
strong walls of mud resisted his efforts, pestilence broke out, 
men asserted, and he was forced to return to Delhi with m 
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of Debalpur in the Panjfib. Everything was 
W jahd no male scion of the royal stock had been 
__ fe&uzfe. 

G&iyasu-d din Tughlak Shah. The nobles having thus 
a Tree hand, and recognizing the fact that the disordered State 
required a master, elected Ghazi Malik to till the vacant throne. 
He assumed the style of Ghiyasu-d din Tughlak, and is often called 
Tughlak Shah (a. d. 1321). His father, a Turk, had been a slave 
of Balban ; his mother, a Jat woman, was Indian bom. His conduct 
justified the confidence bestowed on him by his colleagues. He 
restored a reasonable amount of order to the internal administra¬ 
tion and took measures to guard against the ever pressing danger 
[from Mongol inroads. 1 

He sent his son Juna Khan into the Deccan, where the countries 
conquered by AUiu-d din had refused Obedience. The prince 
reached \\ arangal or Orangal, now in the eastern pa of the 

- . M ^ 

his 

„ nnf . , / ; - - -- return to Delhi with only 

3,000 horse, a mere remnant of his force. Hut a second expedition 
was more successful, resulting in the capture 
of both BTdar and Warangai. At that time 
W arangal had recoveretl its independence, 
and was under the rule of a Hindu raja. The 
Sultan meantime, having been invited to in¬ 
tervene in a disputed succession, had marched 
Coin of Tughlak Shah. across Bengal as far as Sun Jrgaon near Dacca, 
, f v> i ' and on his way home had annexed Tirhut. 
‘ C n n • - tn ^ al practically independent, although 1 brought 
three 0111 aS a * >riS0ner one oi lfle claimants to the provincial 

wwSdrciur, T ,T hlak ShSh - His son Juna, or Muhammad, 
u’nrr n r mec t * the south, was then in char* >e of I he capital. 

” IS '^SulV f ■ i! ? iven * lis fa ! !lcr reason to suspect his loyalty, 

iv. vilion or V s Son to 1 J uiId tor bim a temporarv reception 

‘ n.qpH f h eas ‘ f c-house on the bank of the Jumna. Juna Khan 

7‘LTn whov..s-h rk , t0 * v l hmad 1 ’ 1 . afle,wards -‘own as Khwhia 
confidence. The prince\sk< i p I 1 ,b !f C w" ks fopattment and in his 
the elephants fi.in ke( , 5 anc1 obtained permission to parade 

s ath n the n^ a «?outrcd before his father, who took up his 

} u nc . w l>Hildinir for afternoon nravor* Tl.* * 




b ,J C was finished off (a. d. 1325). 
removed and interred in the mas iv 


peopi 
After nightfall Jib 
sepulchre which 




gathered the fruits- of his crime, as Alau-d din Khilji / 
and seated himself on the throne without opposition.- 
it for twenty-six years of tyranny as atrocious as an> 
in the sad annals of human devilry and then died m 
his bed. Like Aluu-d din lie secured favour by lavish largess, \ 
scattering without stint the golden treasure stored by his father ' 



TOMB OF TI GULAK SIIAI-T. 


;' ithin tilv‘ grim walls of Tughlakabad. It was reported that 
^ughluk Shal» hud constructed u v» .-,er\ niv filled wdh molten gold 
‘n a solid mass. 

Ibn Batura : character of the Sultan. On knowledge of 
tin' second s >vcrcif/n of the Tu -hlak dynasty, who app» nrsinhis* >ry 
as Muhammad un (son of) Tughlak, is extraordinarily 
j Bllri accural , because, in addition to 11» narrative of o unusu d!y 

1 TK tM t as n orded by Ibn ‘Ratutn (vol. i'i. p. *2K') ;llv> err’ an. 
having b . »« ;. 'r-u | [,, tin* imvolki by Shaikh Ituknu-d dm. ilio saint, 
1 ’ ' vas present when the carefully arranged "accident’ <», .uri» ^ ' 
lt ' ”-"ii whatever <-\i .t-s for giving .Kino Khun the ‘ licnetU of the d. ’• •I . 

: ‘ 1 iOrsfjnc ie sultan Toghlok hit n>< r(., son Ills Mohammed s'< ■ 

du rovaume, sans r r coni rer d’advor -. lire ui de rebcUe.* 





misT/ff, 
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dian historian (Ziau-d din BaranT), wc possess the®!* 

’ the African traveller, Ihn Batata, who spent sevei 
. court and in the service of the Sultan until Apt 
he succeeded in retiring from his dangerous employment* 
then sent away honourably as ambassador to the emperor 
of China. But the ships on which the members of the embays} 
embarked were wrecked oft* Calicut and the mission was broken 
up Ibn Batuta escaped with his life, and ultimately made hr 
v y safely to Fez in northern Africa, in November 13-10, a * L ‘. 
twenty-five years of travel and astounding adventures. He exp?' 
rienced the usual fate of men who come home with strange traveller - 
tales, and was deemed to be a daring liar. But lie was no b aI - 
so far as his book deals with India. His account of his I lUlia 
experiences, with which alone we are concerned, bears the stamp 
of truth on every page. Most of his statements concerning Muha n JT 
mad bin Tughlak are based on direct personal knowledge. 1 Zk 
din of Baran (Bulandshahr) also was a contemporary official am 
wrote inthe reign of MuhammadbiriTughlak's cousin and successor- 
Plroz Shall. Although he naturally does not exhibit the impart 1 ? 1 
detachment of the foreign observer, his narrative is full of 
dot:.if. If space permitted the materials would suffice for a loir 
story, but in a short history room can be found onh for a brie* 
selection of tlie doings of one of the most astonishing kings 
mentioned in the records of the world. 

Notwithstanding that Muhammad bin Tughlak was guilty of 
nets which the pen shrinks from recording, and that he wrought 
untold misery in the course of his long reign, he was not wholly 
t \ if. He w is ‘ a mixture of opposites’, as Jahangir was in a later 


lie established hospitals and almshouses, and his generosity 
to learned Muslims was unprecedented. It was even possible 
to describe him with truth both as 4 the humblest of men ’ and also 
as an int -use egotist . Elphinst one’s jurist summary of his enigmatic 
l character deserves quotation : 

4 It is admitted, on all hands, that he was the most eloquent ard accom¬ 
plished prince of Ins age. Ilis letters, both in Arabic and Persian, we if 
admired for their elegance long after he had ceased to reign. Ilis memory 
was extraordinary : and, besides a thorough knowledge* of logic and tb’ 
philosophy.o| the Greeks, he was much attached to mathematics and to 
physical Hence : and used himself to attend sick persons for the purpose 
< ■ vatH mg the symptoms of any extraordinary disease. lie was regular ! 
in hi; devotions, abstained from wine, and conformed in his private iib 
to all the moral preevpts of his religion. In war he was distinguished 
•for his gallantry and personal activity, so that his contemporaries were ’ 
justified in esteeming nirn as one of the wonders of the age. 

^ et the whole of these splendid talents and accomplishments were \ 
given to bin: in vain ; they were accompanied by a perversion of judge m* id, | 
which, after < very allowance for the into- 'cation of absolute power, I ayes v 
u in doubt whether he wa, not allotted i>) some degree of in unity. d 

' :| a aventures dr co roi-oi, la plupart sont au n ombre d * ce 

r i ue j’ai vu durunt rnon sejour dans ses fitats ’ (vol. iii. p. 216). 







ho!fc|iYe spent in pursuing visionary schemes, by means cm* 
naV, find with a-total disregard of the suflerings which they occasion 
lS ? , lts resu,ts werc m0re calamitous than those of a 1 

lpmaii reign. 

. pflssage tllc r emark may be added that the 

3S£5£S3^.®^« 

suppose that his conscience troubh 1 i,;m t\ 1 lt> 1 eason to 
deliberately defended his1„SL 1 *™; 9" thc contrary, he 

his resolve to continue his course to §,“ e ad*” tlC,Sm alld avowed 

This I will <lo unt'il U I die.'or"’until*the'leonfe° f f°,” tum “ c y with death. | 
rebellion and contumacy. I have no such rrd h ° nestly > ancl P ive 11 P 
rules to obviate my shading blood. I nuSsh the , aS wil1 makc 

have all at once become my enemies nnH nm * , P eo P le because thev 
great wealth among them but thev lnvn °PP one nls. I have dispensed 

Their temper is well kno^ to^me, LdTs^lhatT 6 alld 

mimical to me.’ * a 1 scc tllat they arc disaffected and 


times’ perinltting’lii'niTelf to be^nn *! 8 fel1 ? u , r P ose > although some- 
lust of vengeance Hir n humon t enCOd by mere ™ge’and the 

the bret ik up of the tmpiS~lwr ranny WaS the dirVct cause of 

oi e ofet7ntffndthaUh^ehr ieS H d * scre P a at concerning the} 
uncertain to some extent tlm lpnH- '" y ° f tlie rei gn is eonsepienf ly 1 - 
"ill be now narrated i’ leadm S event « of the Sultan’s rule 

they throw ii.io hb mSr ® a , fc ^^inhabitants of Delhi bcivusc 
policy, decided to dcptrnv^i 0 '^ • al)usive P a p( rs criticizing his 
the Deccan, when liP ( , in L U lr caty. He marched to DCogiri in 
the "au>c of Daulatahud. f? rt ,*?. whic . h be .P vc 


1 Ul l IVf W 2. 11 L I L J I 'U i; 1 1 V v, 

•>» a situation riVV^ocn^.n *) 1 rcs ” lv ' ft to make his capital there, 
tin- Sultan’s servht^!:’ 1 .^ 1 } ?_<’»»•* Ihn Batata, who was in 
following 


service f r ,,u - ion JLJatuta, v 

account? n ’ about 13 « or 1342 to 1347, 


gives Mu 



The S if ,a,,| i-snus 

— Hissl.iv lI f oni P r< ‘ l a rigorous search to made for any 
and the other Hi nr] Thn^ nn d two men in the stro< is; one was paralyzed, 
the paralytic to be shr t- before the f*over< ign, who ordeted t 

•lw.iv from a mimmnTk rr>Dfntui]t l • nnd the hlintlrf 


- My narrative is b ■ “ m,,l ’i n " Ik [catapult],'nod 

Sanguinctti, chietlv <>■ 1 *.i,7** 9’f l: thle constructed l>> Dcfrcuiery and 

Uamta (1858), vol. iii, pp. xTcxK 4 °[ , K . ho "? m, T 

Kuhipr.} ronnit o., • t • XMV h -o clu-i ,^'d b\ hk coin dates, but the 

inKffidn, hpCCml in a titrate <,>av. Ota* 

2 A gold coin was struck at DSogiri in a. ii. 727 (Thom • No. 17 k p. 20:»', 
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dragged from Delhi to Daulatabad, a journey of for^ 

The poor wretch fell in pieces during the journey, atifl 
> legs reached Daulatabad. All the inhabitants of DelhV 
tho^a'oandoned their baggage and their merchandize, and the city remained 
'a perfect desert. 

A person in whom I felt confidence assured me that the Sultan mounted 
one evening upon the roof of his palace, and, casting his eyes over the 
city of Delhi, in which there was no lire, smoke nor light, said": “Now my 
heart is satisfied, and my feelings are appeased. 5 ' 

Some time after he wrote to the inhabitants of different provinces, 
commanding them to go to Delhi and repeoplc it. They ruined their own 
countries, hut they did not populate Delhi, so vast and immense is that 
city. In fact, it is one of the greatest cities in the universe. When we 
entered this capital we found it in the state which has been described. It 
was empty, abandoned, and had but a small population.’ 

Ziau-d din confirms the traveller’s account, saying: 

Ihe city, with its sardis , and its suburbs and villages, spread over four 
or n\Q hos [about 7 to 10 miles]. All was destroyed. So complete was the 
ruin, that. not a cat or a dog was left among tlic buildings of the city, in 
its palaces or in its suburbs?’ 

According^ to Firishta the population of Delhi was removed 
to Daulatabad for the second time in 1340 (a.ii. 711 ). 

ine Mongols bought off. The numerous revolts which 
(iiriractenzed the reign began as early as lb27, when the governor 
° -Huttan rebelled. About the same time Tarmasliirln, Khan of 
the Jagatai or Chagatai section (ulus) of the Mongols, advanced 
y. • ' h a large force to the gates of Delhi, and had to be bought off 
h\ a heavy payment of blackmail. The Sultan was then obliged 
° r< ?!?. a,n y’; r three years at Delhi in order to guard against a 
repetition of the invasion. 1 

1 •^ t , ta r 1 th° n o Pe ^ sia - Earl y in the rci " n an abortive attempt to 
' ‘ y, f : * e ^ la n province of Khurasan with a gigantic cavalry 

ruin, 
naturally 

f --v-o. v,<x.^ing about lor relief lie bethought him- 

CUI *rency of China, and argued that if the Chinese 



if * nscri bcd with legends denoting their value 

• . iri a 08 were silver. The official issues were supplemented 
by an immense unautlu >rized coinage. 

ye promulgation of this edict turned he housi: of every Hindu into 
j... ,i / . an i . u ‘ Hindus of the various provinces coined millions and 
• • • y , ° usan 'ls (kardrs. bikhs) of copper coins. With these they 
•!<;V 7! iJ l T ! : ’ UT, d with these they purchased horses, arms, and line 

i y? 01 ‘ l * in ds. . . . Every goldsmith st ruck CQppi r coins in his workshop 
ami the treasury was filled with these copper coins/ 

1 Ziau-d din accuses the Sultan 
Mughal ’ (JB.xkD., iff. 251). lie 
cruelty. 


>f 4 patronizing and favouring the 
used the savage; >s instruments of hiS 




misT/f 
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nsh soon came, and the Sultan was obliged to' 


' x wiiiv, «uiu ui'. uuitiiu »cir> uuui^cu tu 

a t last opppgj-b eeamo copper, and silver, silvj 
/ded coins were piled lip in mountainous lie .ps at Ti 
/and had no more value than stones a 1 
mnnilABf ' r U r.P- hin ^ Another disastrous project was that of the 
iln* Slimii Una ' to ^? ecte d through Nepal, and by crossing 
1 ]V an ? C M force of 100,000 cavalry under the 

ivitohoH mStU Malik, son of the Sultan’s sister, was dis- 

Cra ? y en . te /P rise in 1337-8 (a.ii.738). Naturally, 

encountered ihrwa *° ^ r,ef amon g the mountains, and when thev 
encountered the Chinese were defeated. 

massacred bv their°lUn t |? 1 !. who survived to return to Delhi were 
m^sacreci by their bloodthirsty master. 

named Bah-lu ,i a Y-~ d Mother sister’s son of the Sultan 

and wa? betrajed m ffifSndT® d f t “ ?t , s P ecified \ } l ° fadcd 
o ^ *r u * AiIS appalling fate is thus related by Ibn 


Batuta : 


hiin\ 1 ^ 1 1 ie°Si?l n' S lj gS ai ! c * ticc * his arms to his neck, and so conducted 
'relations ,nd hi ?f d ? red the prisoner to lie taken to the women his 
be skinn^ * 1 J lsult ? d and spat upon him. Then he ordered him to 

rice Snmp\v^’ an d, as his skin was torn off, his flesh was cooked with 
mit int.Y r, *5? ?* C ?^ 0 children and his wife, and the remainder was 
touch if .1* and £* von to the elephants to eat, but they would not 

lw* i ^ lG Su ! tan or dered Ids skin to be stuffed with straw, and to 

throughout the 3 country!' U rcmai,,S of Bahadur Bara > a and to bc exhibited 

oblwuV 1 ] Kish ] Q Khan, governor of Sind, received tin loathsome 
Snif-on’ iC i or( ‘ rod them to be buried His action infuriated the 

K*l/T xvu i ° P ursue d the governor to death, and flayed alive a 
ivazi who had supported him. 

the occnf,!Jf F t r e laps ,° nf so man Y centuries it, is painful to copy 
abom -. i Sl ir 1 horrors, but it is necessary lo tell the truth 

to fscMt n o 1 K e ^hihanunad bin Tughlak, and not to permit him 
of his rpii.rf >,l< 7 u ltio1 ? because lie was attentive to the ritual 
to persons^who ^ T ' 1V * tc . ^ il " d extrava S anll y ^bcral 

>Iany , r f .e , • vi ? e ! his capricious favour, 
bv the murderous^ v e + li, ! ed with stories of the crimes committed/ 
k Ruin of the ‘ >IauT ’ l>u1 ; A forbear, 
country went to^id^^'ri T,,e in ternal administration of the 
unbearable, and roll. • 1 le * axes were enhanced to a degree 

reduced io'Jbr^arv V i M> porously that the peasantry w- re 

they had no resource u.w ?iF iV vho EV sscssed aa > rtll ing f ? U tl ! afc 
subj els and to p,b,. /' ; l ‘bc!lion. The Miltan e me to hate ms 

one time he pleasure in their wholesale destruction. At 


Um ^ ruva S c Hi n dost tin. He laid the country waste fi m 


1329-32 f ° rCt d ° UrrCncy bl ' ars thc dates a. n. 780, 731, and 732 - a. i 
A relative of Balban and claimant to the viceregal throne of Bengal. 
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to Dalmau [on the Ganges, in the Itai Bareli District, Oulji 
;rson that fell into his hands he slew. Many of the inhabit*? 
k refuge in the jungles, but the Sultan had the jungles surro 1 
cry individual that was captured was killed.’ 

The victims, of course, were all or nearly all Hindus, a fact which 
added to the pleasure of the chase. 

The short-lived empire. Muhammad bin Tughlak, in the 
early part of his reign, controlled more or less fully an empire fat 
larger than that under the rule of any of his Muhammadan 
predecessors. It was divided into twenty-four provinces, com¬ 
prising, in modern terms, the Panjab, the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, Bihar, Tirhut, Bengal, Sind, Malwa, Gujarat, 
and a large portion of the Deccan, including part of Mysore and 
the Lorv.mandel coast or Ma’abar, 1 The degree of subjection 
ol the various provinces varied much, but in a large part of the 
enormous area indicated the Sultan’s authority, when he chose 
to assert it, was absolute. 

1 he earlier revolts, which were many, were suppressed in the 
rut hless manner of which some examples have been cited. Later, 
t ie . u tan s tyranny became so intolerable, and the resources at 
ms command so much reduced, that he was unableto resist rebellion 
v l fpL SUCCes ? or to prevent the break up of his empire. 

lne turning-point was reached in 1338-9 =a. 11 . 739, when both 
jiengal and Ma’abar or Coromandel revolted and escaped from th£ 
Delhi tyranny. 

Tli * decline and fall of the Sultanate, which may be dated front 
that year, or from 1340 in round numbers, will form the subject 
ot the. next chapter. 2 


CHAPTER 3 

T g y .'.y and Fall of the Sultanate of Delhi, a.d. 1340-1520 ; tin’ 
t/- ' • W last y included ; Timur; the Sayyids ; the Lodi dynasty J 
Islam m Indian life. 

i Ben gal. Bengal had been ruled since the dose Q* 

It 1 Y’. cent ury by governors who were expected to recogn , c 
the suzerainty 0 f Delhi and to send tribute more or lr s regulmL 
to court. VVe ha\ ( seen how Balban suppressed with mercih F 
ML i| u 8hril Khan’s attempt to attain formal independent 
xVitei the extermination of Tughri Khan and his followers, tb c 

1 I lie led (frorn Siraju-d din) is in Thomas, Chronicles, p. 203. — / 

a. s,p tiie if \t mentions 23 provinces, while the list specifies 24. The n^ [lfl( 
M:\ abnr, given correctly in Arabic characters ), is misprinted Mala’ 1 

transliteration. No Sultan of Delhi had any concern ' vi ■*' 

. rilahar on the* western coast. Briggs, the translator of Kirishta, 
rounded Ma ’.bar with Malabar, and other people have made the >anic 
mistake. 

Hie chronology and authorities will be given at tire end of chapter 3* 


MIA lisr/f 



REVOLT OF BENGAL 


{Tri 1 /!’ '' as beld by Balban’s second son. Ilic father of Si* 


/ir./and after him by other members of Balban’s farm, 
A, ™ . l - n t 'Y° brothers for the viceregal throne resulted, 
n IICd ’. m tke interference of Tughlak Shall, who 
the claimant wh,^' n8U ., &n< .' ca " icd off to Delhi Bahadur Shah, 
was pardoned •», i ° Pretensions had been disallowed. The captive 
but rebelled unsuee/l-J^u ' to Bengal by Muhammad bin Tughlak, 
was hawked nhnn??u UUy ‘ He was kil1 ^ his stuffed skin 
nephew until both ^ em ,P‘ r ? along with that of the Sultan’s 
reiultsTas aTrea^^d bUMed by Kish,a Khan > with tragic 

in Eastern yen«ral 7 wK- : t akhru ' d dIn or Fakhra started a rebellion 
and brought about SJm VmtUally lavo,ved the whole province 
plete separation from the' 

Sultanate of Delhi. Muham- 
niad bin Tughlak was too 
much occupied elsewhere to 
be able to assert his sove- 
reignty over Bengal. He let 
the province go, and it con¬ 
tinued to retain its indepen¬ 
dence until reconquered by 
-kbar Occasional ceremo- 
nml admissions of the supe- 

substantial iml! n S !i taU 0 ^ T Y ldslu ~ l11 of Delhi did not impair the 
HebGllf^o4l P ri ldence of the kings of Bengal. 

1340, Saiviri ??. so 1 u f^ 1 * About the same time, approximately 

revolted ; m/i l? 10 , £ overn °r of Ma’abar or Coroma del, 

Tn 1341-0, the Sultan ’« officers. 

Wards, intent on Muhammad bin Tughlak marched south- 

inflicting condiim iils authority in the peninsula and 

at Warantrai ^ L . ^ ou tllc rebel. But when he arrived 

goal, an®omterf .hn. U thrte month ’ march from his 

niuny and eiHlan.rcred 1 '!? C r'f br< J k . e v out 1,1 t ! ,e cam P> which killed 

by the disease. fr„ ,, 1,fe „ of the . sovereign, who was attacked 

, r f° rce d to retire to Daulatabad, and thence 



Bengal coin of Fukhru-d din. 


° ~ ana was 

nation had ceased loii ~r * — . - - - — 

and anarehv to ; ?..'*•? °‘ rains combining wit!* misrule 

for several years 1 ' ire ^possible. The famine lasted 

tillage by offering ln'»r,^ U / an m ? de sorno feeble efforts to restore 

perished and Rieppeopk'were'i 1 ! e , t trcasl L ry bu * the «*tlc had 

^iiavanairar nnri ^ Lv ^h.iustod to make use money, 

jayciiiagai ana Bahmani timprdomc. A f« w veavs i-r iW 

the southern expansion of the Muslim power had bee. checked. 
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ritory had been lost to the Hindus by the rapid visl 
topi of the Rayas of Vijayanagar to the south of tIre Kr, 
raditional date for the foundation of the city is 1336. 
later the new kingdom had become an important power. 

In 1347 the rebellion of Hasan or Zafar Khan, an officer of the 
Sultan, and either an Afghan or a Turk, laid the foundation of the 
great Balimanl kingdom, with its capital at Kulbarga or Ahsanfibud. 

The history of both the Bahmani and Vijayanagar kingdoms or 
empires will be narrated with considerable fullness in Book V and 
need not be pursued farther in this place. 

Submission to the Egyptian Khalif. At this time of general 
insurrection the crazy Sultan took it into His head to fancy that 
his sovereignty required the sanction of the Khalif (Caliph), the 
head of Islam. He took much pains to satisfy himself as to the 
identity of the prince entitled to the rank of Khalif, and at length 
Yv- is convinced that the Sultan of Egypt possessed the power to 
grant the desired investiture. An embassy was sent, to Eg>P^ 

and the ambassador dispatched from 
that country with a favourable reply 
was received with extravagant vend*- ^ 
at ion. Muhammad bin Tughlak p r °' 
fessed himself to be merely the vice¬ 
gerent of the Khalif, removed his own 
name from the coinage, and replaced h 
by that of the supreme ruler of Islam* 
The coins struck on that principle were 
issued during about three years, from « 
1310 to 1343 (a. ii. 741-3). FIroz Shah, the successor of Muhammad 
bin Tughlak, also secured investiture from the Egyptian Khal& 
and was as proud of the honour as his cousin had been. 

Death of the Sultan. The historians give ample details 
the endless revolts which marked the latter years of Muhammad 
bin 1 ugMak's disastrous reign, and of his attempts at suppression 1 ’ 
in som<* measure successful. * The people were never tired oi 
rebelling, nor the king of punishing.* 

, ^ !? 1 } ( 0( ^ ess *° follow the wearisome story through all its horrors* 
r lhc Sultan, after ineffectual efforts to recover the Deccan, where 
he r. tamed nothing except Daulatabad, moved into Gujarat 111 
order to suppress the disorders of that province, where he spd 1 
three rainy seasons. He quitted Gujarat late in 1350 to pursi^’ 
*md crossed the Indus into Sind, although iiis health hm 
* !i 'r '^d'lle lie was stjil on the bank of tlie river and a consider- 
jdjlc ch , ance from Thalha (Tattah). the capital of Lower 
J 1 !;; s increased and developed into a violent fevei which 
killed Jnm in March 1351. Thus * the Sultan was freed from 
people, and the people from their Sultan \ It is astonishing tha 
such a monster should have retained p . w . for twenty -six years, 
ond then have died in his bid. The mi • r\ c him <1 by his sa vage 
misrule is incalculable, d diiieallv. In destroyed the hardly-'*' ,n 
supremacy of t he Delhi Sultanate. 


IChalii coin of Muhammad 
bin Tughlak. 


mtsT#,, 


COURT OF THE SULTAN 

- ■■ Sultan. The arrangements and ceremonial o&Wz 

|of/iii/itan Muhammad bin Tughlak differed widely from thqjp^ 
,v • . u hon the Persian model, which were observed bv 

aryand ins successors, as described in detail l>v Abu-1 Fazl 
numerous European travellers. At the Sultan's court the 
prooeednigs wore dominated by the forms of religion, each eere- 
yy n ; v ' r y e '"g P^eded by the ejaculation • In the name of God , 
on tlw onntraro bclng glve _ n to 1 heologians. The Mogul ceremonial, 
memhnro , ( ‘, 1 '” ’ was purely secular, precedence being given first to 
p„ 1 A * 10 r '>y ;i ' lamily and then to officials according to rank. 
Wtu , S ' 1 hc mterior of the Sultan's palace was approached 
on «K e! 111 Mlcc ession. Outside the first gate were plat forms 
executed on)11j e5 ii Cutl0ners , sat ' The persons condemned were 
davs i’ln. tSlc e - t le 8 ate > where their bodies lay exposed for three 
tho hnt« «V r ^i naiIlS wcr . e ^ len collected and thrown into a pit near 
<dvc iiw* vin f K> execution's. The relatives were not allowed to 
bv meaner wi S dece ™ buriaI > b,lt sometimes managed to do so 
blocked hvr bnb ®*y; The approaches to the palace were commonly 
Ad* by man ^ r,ed corpses. 1 J 

hall for the g«^al gate °P cned (m a spacious audience- 

not Ite mifio i' S , ®f, thc g ? te ’ sat at «»c third portal, which could 
his^formni V hout the authorization of the Sultan, who gave 
Tl, P y? 1 aud,t '* ,e cs inside in the ‘ Hall of a Thousand t olunnis 
nlanksnJfe- 8 T, <Te ° f varnishe(1 wood, and the ceiling was of 
after nV aC mira :> '! P ain,c 'd. The formal audience usually vas given 
0r fy r . 1 ’ 1,1 the afternoon, hut sometimes at daybreak, 
and ores. ? recei ®' !e ' The order of precedence ■ for placing 
(2) the ( .,:y i r s A aS a j the Chief KazT. or judge of Muslim law ; 
(51 nrineimi J. reneitI : ( :! ) the other Ka/Is : (4) leading lawyers : 
or °f the Prophet (Sayyid,); (« ; Shaikhs, 

who had ™ ^ brothers and brothcrs-m-la* of the Sultan. 

(t0° generals. S ° n 5 (8> P limi P al cobles ; (01 foreign notables; 

tli?oerask*n^J.f at t| th °. ? d8 ‘ S P? cial ceremonial was observed on 
kurbnn). On > ' two great Id festivals ('Idu-l fitr and Idu-l 

occasions there vi^ U !? r mcident lna y be mentioned. On thvi.se 
of pure ?. r old in J- S .» • 11 ^ }l S rca * perfume-holder (cassolette) made 

carry it. Inside w » n0r n’ caob °* "bich required several men to 
men whose busino * * 0 1 UVc aiches or compartments occupied by 
5 two kinds of aloe-w >' i %VUS - to bicensi from the burning of 

audience-hall\v is f (I V M,fb ani bergris, and benzoin. ^The whole 
silver barrels of rose-v '" th 
freely over all present. 

1 Bad&onl says : 4 Morem ■ < ^ 

pavilion and his oWU V Kre was constantly in front of his royal 

corpses, while tot‘swr-nors nr i l niomal ot dead bodies and a heiap < ; 

work oi dra*mi T - (t!r* \vu-irh - dex ? c ;\ ltK \ ncrs were v>eariwl <Mlt with their 
’ • ^- * ( , . ' v r ctChed victims) and putting th :n to death in 

kmo-. i , 317). 


\ 


b the vapour. Boys carrying gold and 
aler and orange-water sprinkled the contents 


• ' r~r* 1 1 ‘ *<• 

'rowds (transl. Ranki? 


imtSTfy. 



g^ nptiljcd to dance and sing, and then distributed to pc 


aistjWtion. 

Ceremonial when the Sultan returned* When the Sultan 


^liters of Hindu kings made captive during the y< 
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returned from a progress a large leather reservoir was provided, 
filled with essence of roses and syrup dissolved in water, which 
everybody was free to drink. 

The Sultan, on several occasions when entering the capital, 
caused small catapults to be mounted on elephants from which 
were discharged gold and silver coins to be scrambled for by the 
populace. In that proceeding he followed the precedent set by 
Alau-d din KhiljT immediately after his usurpation, when he sought 
to win popular acquiescence by scattering in the same way 4 golden 
stars . the half- and quarter-/anams forming part of the immense 
booty brought from the Deccan. 

Meals in public. The Mogul sovereign always dined alone in 
tlie pm ate apartments of t he pahice. Muhammad bin Tughlak 
use<l to dine in the audience-hall and share his meal with about 
twenty persons of eminence. 

.Ic also provided a public banquet twice a day, once before 
noon and again in the afternoon. The order of precedence was ♦ 
Nu same as that observed at levees, the judges and theologians 
being served first. The menu included loaves like cakes; other 
loaves split and filled with sweet paste ; rice, roast meats, fowls, 
and mince. 1 1 

Accession of Firoz Shah, 1351. The death <>f the Sultan left 
Ji ,s :, -™y camped on the hank of the Indus masterless and helpless* 
rhe lighting force, as usual in India, was hampered by a crowd 

u I° mc V children, and camp followers. When it attempted to 
s , Oo its long homeward march it was assailed by Sind rebels 
am. Mongol banditti. Mucli baggage was lost, and the women 
and cm](Iren perished. Flroz Shah, the first cousin of the deceased 





SULTAN FliiOZ TUGHLAK 

- i = Meanwhile, Khwaja Jahan, the aged go-L- 

Nj'llH,. misled by an untrue report of FIroz Shah’s death, liau «-■ 
a w, lil(l ;\ l .L_ely a | leged to be the son of MuhaninwiT 
>n r. V- " 1CU X ' lroz Sh ah approached the capital, Kinvaia 
• , j , l l “ jn g resistance hopeless, surrendered. The Sultan 
must ™°t Sp / U ' ; h I m ’ >Ut his advisers insisted that high treason 
executed The'l'ft pun .f hment - The old man. accordingly, was 
so-that tli Sultan, as a matter of fact, had left no son, 

justified. 1 enthr °nement ol a supposititious child could not be 

ina rwrr wfn* ?f en £ aX " ? ! i1.353-4 (a.ii. 754) FIroz Shah engaged 
The ,1 thc k '"S 01 Bengal which lasted for elevci months. 
isnofSr^ ^f as defeated in a battle, the locality of which 
enemy hem? *Tf - l . roz Shah offered a silver tanka for each 

and naid* for tlle historian may be believed the heads counted 

exeep P t the w,nto 66d ,° d The cam P ai gn had no result 

annexed ■i, u i t i,‘ on shmghter thus evidenced. No territory was 
continued n :^ e P ra c tlca l independence of thc eastern province 

was renewed if a,rcd * S( T? ? ears ,ater the war with Bengal 
and from that ?- LCr s< ? me fighting terms of peace wore arranged, 
Bengal*w is nm tn “* 1 860 ( A - E761 )> the independence of 

in 'he i. ifa uncon tested. The Sultan was entangled on his return 
six mo £ S ‘'fChutia Nagpur and was not heard of ™ 
cousin’s domim POZ d ,,l! ‘h made no attempt to recover his late 
acknowletd ihf ‘‘V thc Dcccai V ®n the contrary, he tacitly 
an emh'w T- r the autonomy of the Bahmahl king bv receiving 
ruler ofMa’alai?' kni1 ’ an< bc likewise received envoys from the 

by niakfmv 11 lc Pu,!an sought to avenge his predecessor 

occasion fbou?, an? u PtS 10 sabc ae Thathah in Sind. On the first 
The resuft was f ? ’ f asst ' m blcd90 ; 000cavalryanu480 elephants, 
perished TJrnb r d, " astrous - Supplies failed and ail the horses 
was ordered Th P SSUlC ° f , d i re . neccss «ty retreat to Gujarat 
guides, suffered unutterd’l m,s i led ’ was alleged, by treacherous 
For six- months luT!, \ b f lmSery ln c , rossl ’’g the Runn of Cutch. 
believed that the Sul? ‘ F aached Dell 'h and everybodv 

by lvlian .Jahan n„. U , '' had perished. Order was maintain! d 

and in due course the SnV.T* “A n “ n,stcr *» fliarge of the capital, 
m Gujarat . tan with the remnant of his army emerged 

FTroz Shah a'min !!i' ! !^ r< '®nients and equipping a fresh force 

occasion the invaders ?,!^ ed A ln t° Sind from Gujarat, On this 

that the people ol the mnT • ,l: Cr .° pS ,n tifnc > with the result 
'Alien Thathah • „ e X,?? w l n their turn suffered from famine, 
with another chief „ , feeri onsly threatened the Jam 

to Delhi, where thev loot- V.n'u’’- 1 ' lild a ‘ '.'onsuanicd FIroz Shfili 
A relative of theirs < oi,t mueVV 0 sai ? nt ' 0 - 'apparently as hostages. 
government of Delhi f iiled i to 11 ° 111 I’hathah, so that the 
two costly «»^»»V"«USSS-r' rt ‘ "" m . . 
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, bnal castes of FIroz Shall. It seems to be plait 
! .Sbfih possessed no military capacity. Ilis early cainpn 
■ in the east and the west were absolutely futile, and dr w 
Itk^preater part of liis long reign he abstained from war. His 
personal tastes were wholly inconsistent with the pursuit of glor; 
in the field. He was extremely devout, although lie allowed himseh 
the kingly privilege of drinking wine, and spent much time in 
hunting. He was fond of the study of history, and his master- 
passion was a love for building. 

He followed the example of his predecessors, by building a nev 
Delhi called Flrozabad, which included the site of lndarpato'or 
Indraprastha, famous in epic legend. The two inscribed Asi - 1 
columns now standing near Delhi were brought there by order of 
^ iroz h, the one from Topra in the Ambala District, and the 
. ! ier “ oin Meerut. The contemporary historian describes if 1 
interesting detail the ingenious devices used to ensure the saf^ 
transport and erection of the iiuge monoliths. 

4 . xrw < T^ n i, • 0 f 0U11( led the cities of Ilisar FIroza : nav, 
to IN W. of Delhi), and of Jaunpur (to the NW. of Benares), I • 
use in each case of earlier Hindu towns and buildings, b - 1 
lei . on record under his own hand a list of the principal' 
executed, during his reign of thirty-seven years, comprising 
j jrts, mosques, colleges, and many other buildings, bes&iyj tan* 
bnnianents ana canals. The canal constructed to supply Ilisar 
inroza with water was repaired in the reign of Shalijahiin and has 
been utihzed i n the alinement of the Western Jumna Canal. Jlis 
enetarchitect was Malik GhazI Shahna, whose deputy was Abdu-1 
also known as Jaliir Sundlifir. Asiatic kings,- as a rule, . 
slmw no interest in buildings erected by their predecessors, which 
imual \ aie allowed to decay uncared for. FIroz Shah was pec' iliar 
m devotmg much attention to the repair and rebuilding of 4 the 
structures of former kings and ancient nobles . . . giving the rcstora- 
buildings tlte priority ’ over his own new constructions. 

_ , ,™* a \ adm f ni stiati° n . The internal administration of 
! ; V * as distinct from the Sultan’s personal hobbies, was 
!n n ; l ; u,s of Khan Julian, the minister, a converted Hindu froi 
.Tnk i;, 1,Cn , he died in 1870-1 (a. II. 772) his place w»? 
r'r .-rln tia le 011 ’ w 10 assumed the same title of Khan Jahan, am} 
inn tv!,,, i 'll government to the end of the reign. Sultan Alfm d 
i. i 1 - \ 1 ( been m the habit of paying cash salaries to his officers 
f iVr J ; )r 5 Ved of the system of payment by jdgirs, or the assign* 
t ' A J, u f i pf the revenue which otherwise would be p»* d 

nrflin'Vv C ' K'lieving that that system tended to produce insub' 

.' u a J l( l rebellion. But FIroz Shah and his advh • made 
- jdgirs the rule. Akbar reverted to cash p . *' ! 

0 11 . u " treasury mid direct official administration so far as 
practicable. 

Alleged prosper ily. The statements of Ziau-d din Baran* 


in praise of FIroz Shan cannot b 
js no doubt true that the Sultan 


accepted without reserve 


It 


made the laws of the Prophet 
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and desired to check oppression. But when 


go^ants grew rich and were satisfied . . . Their houses were rtf 

property, horses, and furniture : every one had plenty of 
v |Old'atul silver ; no woman was without her ornaments, and no house 
/was wanting in excellent beds and couches. Wealth abounded and com¬ 
forts were general. The whole realm of Delhi was blessed with the bounties 
of the Almighty ’ : 

the exaggeration of courtly flattery is obvious. The historian 
states that it had been the practice of previous Sultans to leave 
1’ ^ peasant only one cow and take away all the rest. The milder 
- of Firoz Shall, although it certainly diminished the tyranny 
practised, cannot have produced a paradise^ 

Slave raiding. We are informed by the same author that 

the Sultan was very diligent in providing slaves, and he carried his care 
so far as to command his great fief-holders and officers to capture slaves 
whenever they were at war, and to pick out and send the best for the 
^of the court. . . Those chiefs who brought many slaves renived the 
favour. . . . About 12,000 slaves became artisans of various kinds, 
housand were every day in readiness to attend as guards in the 
•s equipage or at the palace. Altogether, in the city and in the 
fiefs, there were 180,000 slaves, for whose maintenance and comfort 
an took especial care. The institution took root in the very centre 
land, and the Sultan looked upon its due regulation as one of his 
incumbent duties/ 

Such wholesale slave raiding clearly must have been the cause of 
much suffering, even though it be admitted that the slaves after 
capture were well treated. Sir Henry Elliot absurdly called Firoz 
* hah w this Akbar of his time \ forgetting that Akbar at a very 
oav y date in his reign forbade the enslavement of prisoners of war. 

lie slaves, ot course, all became Musalmans, and the proselytism 
thus effected probably was the chief reason why the Sultan favoured 
me system. After his death most of his slaves were killed by his 
successors, During his lifetime they must have been a strong 
bulwark of the throne. 

- of torture. We have the good fortune to possess 

de 0 o V V tten V‘ V ,Ir 6z Shah himself which enumerates his good 
of oniiii.r understood them to be. One reform, the abolition 
and lim T n . U< * tortu r<*\ deserves unqualified commendation, 
durin hi - rr‘V IU1St * lilve been acted on to a considerable extent 
tor ^ The enumeration of the • many varieties of 

tore- employed under former kings is horrible : 

f(et > cars :lmi noses: fearin'* out the eyes, . 
feet \y i! nvil’i»i i mt .° t * K ‘ throat, crushing Ine bones of the hands and \ 
hand! feet ,n A bur,Mn « the ••<*»? with fire, driving iron nails in: the « 

-«* Ln ^ ’ *« 

u- -ii! 0 ' 1 , 1 . a , nt ' n } crt 'i f ul God made me, Hi- servant, bore and seek for 
, ., > ]> devoting m v v If to prevent the unlawful 1 illing of Musuhuans 

an “^ ne in hiction of any kind of torture upon them or upon an; MK ii.' 


se 

hie. 


Of tin 


\ 
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>rance. Rut Flroz Shah could be fierce when his r 
ni was roused. lie records the following facts 



--- f.lUU 

tins sect was entirely suppressed.’ 

those o?Srtain S ll^ h Sit/ 0llOWed , obscene P ract 'ces, resemblittg 
which had mole fashion, 


tI> ; T r esl! I 

who* 3 claimed to hi ^Ma,' u ^ ed , ? «'? hol >' Law ’ to slay a 

‘ I h°Pe to receive^future 'reward^ /° r t,U8 «°° d action ’’ he " 

Hindu temples! 1 slloc,vcd on hearing of the erection of certain new 


man 

rote, 


i 


leaders of infidelity who -edn^d**??^ t . lese edifices, and I killed those 
I ubjectcd to stnnes mil ‘ CC \. 0lllcrs into error, and the lower orders 
abolished.’ ‘ chastisement, until this abuse was entirely 

near Delhi, w^ereV’ ( l5* C ^ a * I V' d * a £ e name d Maluh, apparently 
attended even by'‘ some W ? S hci ? S heId ’ which was 

4 1 ordered tin ^ solne graceless Musalmans \ 

abomination shouMhe \ hQS $ P eo P Ie and tbe promoters of this 

punishment on the in * ,? * death ‘ 1 forbade the infliction of any severe 
and instead thereof raised t ln £ c " e ™ ] > but 1 destroyed their idol temples 

to be execul('r^eforc 1 t i !| dUS ? f 1 S 0, ? 5na Y ho ha<J buil t a new temple 
zhrimi [sri!. non- Muslim^ ^ at . e ,\ le P. a ace ’ ‘ as a warning that no 
could follow such wS pay, ?£ th ?3* z !/“ as th e price of his life] 
The historian , ved practices in a Musalrnan country ’ 

practised his Vites h^pchi^ 10 burnin £ alivc of a Brahman who had 

the savage tradition 1 of* t | acts P ro Y c tbat Firoz Shah carried on 
served God !>y trAfinn. t le early . invaders, and believed that he 
their religion bv m.o *l s a c - a ^. lta criine the public practice of 
indeed from sharina the h y u° f Rub J ects - He was far 

life, although thai 'V C \ Iev,s . held by Akbar in middle and later 
followed to some e -eni m * le (>{ his reign had 

*** «™s.“rs sn™* “»>• 


.1: MIM «1£«. toembmoc tl.c religion of the poopbet. 


SCiSrasg R " ;r? r w-Maraa ■ssih^s 

thi, panic to the car of Vh. I'? Jlzya or , !’ ' II 'tes. Information of 

pie- 'i,ted them ■ l L , peop!< '. at . ,a W. and great ninnt r.-. of Hindus 
thefo. lira daV V , WCW ; udmitted t(> the honour of Islam. Th - 
‘ ard tldJ lj > ,hl y fron * overj- quarter, and, adopting the faith, 
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execrated ^ I0m the jizya, and were favoured with press 


'*\CjT 



A jaital. 


the origin of a large part of the existing Muhamml 
inon. beveral other sovereigns continued" the process of 
ersion by bribery. 1 

nnSr ] w[ a, i Th ® i izya in DcIhi was assessed in tllree grades ; 

1 T st f ass ’ 40 ; 2nd class, 20 fcm&os ; 3rd class, 10 

tankas. In former reigns Brahmans had 
been excused. Firoz Shah, after consulta- 
tion with his learned lawyers, resolved to 
include them. The Brahmans assembled, 
anti tasted near his new palace on the 
Kige tor several days until they were at 
the point of death. The difficulty thus 
threatened was compromised bv the assess¬ 
ment of a reduced all-round rate on Brah- 

anc ^ jaitals. The silver tank ah of 175 grains 
j 1 .^ 1 a httle less than the later rupee of 180 grains. 1 
1 p du© to the Sultan. Firoz Shah, when due allowance 
frr»m l0 4 r x us surroundings and education, could not have escaped 
nrK^UnV. anc l P ractice °f bigoted intolerance. It %vas not 
Fi.;.; ur i ll,ni J ll T j! ls a £ e to rise, as Akbar did, to the conception 

whpthor ofjimdosteu should cherish all his subjects alike, 

freedom ^ Iu ^ alm ? n and Hindu, and allow every man absolute 
° n i y ot conscienc e, but of public worship. Thej 
., , S ‘ nis °t the fourteenth century were still dominated by the ! 
fh _ + S ^ irrcnt early days of Islam, and were convinced that l 

p i e * iai ] c p °f J d°latry was a sin. FIroz Shah, whatever mav have 
min v. + icets or Weaknesses, leserves much credit for having 
and r i m . s ° m . c aspects thv horrible practice of his predecessors, 
ft ^ . y m S introduced some tincture of humane feclin^ into 

J h : was naturall > r a kind charitable Bian! 

»J?°oddeed 8 included the foundation of a hospital. 

JJeathof FIroz Shah in 1388. Anarchy. FIroz Shfih, who 



\ 


had m ^Anarcny. Firoz Shah, who 

camcitt years of a ^ e when called to the throne, lost- 

vancinj a flairs as the infirmities of ad- 


in th«L yea l? increased. Experiments made 
in Mi** ay ° associating his sons with himself 
ministi^ ) Tu rnment were n °t successful, and iiis 
to eni/affo ^ °. uu & ov Hhan Jahan, was tempted 
tember treason a bit practices. In Sep- Coin of Firoz Shah . 

eightv tII thc ° U1 Sultuh died, aged about 
puppet suItans (,V n Vnment ^ ^ * nto utter confusion. A series of 
across the sVlo-o ' 11 nn Ua J ,y wantin £ in personal merit, pass rapidly 
governor *vP ‘ I ; u ‘ /^ngdoin. in fact, ceased to exist, and the 
, T c^cry province assumed practical independence. For 

one to-Shi* nT‘r C,,!i : pp \ 218 "•> 219 »•, 232. 2S1 ». 04 jailah made 

about ten nn ' K f<Mnt ' utl > century. A Hrahmnn, consequent!V paid 
alio, U ten np- -s a year. The coin No. 2,.7 of Thomas shorn that the 

word should be vocalized as jaital. 
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We years, from 1391 to 1397, two rival Sultans had I 
jfcliin the precincts of the Delhi group of cities. ! 

I, a boy grandson of Firoz Shah, was recognized as* 
Delhi, while his relative Nusrat Shah claimed similar rank 
io^FIrozabad a few miles distant. 

1 Day by day, battles were fought between these two kings, who were 
like the two kings in the game of chess.’ 

It is ot worth while to either remember or record the unmeaning 
struggles between the many rival claimants to a dishonoured throne. 

Mahmud and his competitor, Nusrat Shah, were the last of the 
series of nominal Sultans who filled up the interval between the 
death of Firoz Shah in 3 388 and the invasion of Timur ten years 
later. 

Invasion of Timur, 1398. Amir Timur (TImur-i-lang, the 
Tamerlane or Tamburlaine of English literature) was a Barlas 
Turk, whose father was one of the earliest converts to Islam. 
Born in 1333 Timur attained the throne of Samarkand in 1369, and 
then entered on a career of distant conquests, rivalling those of 
Chingiz lvhan, whom lie equalled in ferocity and cruelty, although 
he was a Musalman md equipped with considerable knowledge 
°i Muslim lore. He died in 1405, when meditating the conquest 
ol China and looking forward with eager anticipation to the 
slaughter of millions of unbelievers. He needed no formal pretext 
lor his attack on India. The feebleness of the government., the 
reputed wealth of the country, and the fact that most*of the inhabi¬ 
tants were idolaters offered more than suflicient inducement to 
undertake the conquest. 

Early m 1398 one of his grandsons, commanding an advanced 
guard, laid siege to Multan, and captured it after six months. 
In the autumn Timur himself crossed the Indus, with a large 
cavalry lorce, smd to number 90,000; sacked Tulamba, to the 
north-east ol Multan, massacring or enslaving the inhabitants. 
Near aniput, where Mahmud Tughlak essayed to oppose him, 
the invader won -in easy victory. He then occupied Delhi and 
was procaaimou king. Some resistance by the inhabitants provoked 
a general ma.ssae? •, Previously nearly 100,000 prisoners had been 
4r,in m coin hlnnri The city was thoroughly plundered for five 


slain in cold blood, 
days, all the accumulated wealth of generations being carried off 
-mol, c long with a multitude of women and other captives. 
}. Ln y} 1 ws careuil to biing away all the skilled artisans he could 
hndto be employed on the buildings at his capital. 

^ lie had no intention of staying in India. He returned through 
Met rut, storming that city, and slaying everybody. PI then 
*V* ll,e< ttardwar, and marching along tlie foot of the mountains, 
whr r * u was easy to cross the rivers, quitted Indii as he 
by the way of the Punjab, leaving anarchy, famine, and 
behind him’ 


had come 
pestilence 


ihe so-called Sayyids, Tht appalling atrocities of Timur’s 
ra>d, which have been barely indicated in the preceding paragraphs, 
destroyed all semblance of government in Upper India. The rest 



MiAj/sr, 



INVASION OF TIMUR 


bjuntry, of course, remained wholly unaffected bv it\ 
table that many kingdoms hardly knew that the in 
birred. No regular Sultan’s government was establisheoat 
until more than half a century after Timur’s departure. 
b rom 1414 to 1450 the affairs of the city and a very small territory 
adjoining were administered, first by Khizr Khan, who had been 
governor of the Panjab, and then by three of his successors. Those 
princes, who never assumed the royal style or struck coins in their 
own names, professed to regard themselves as Timur’s deputies. 1 
1 ney pretended to be Sayyids, and consequently are described in 
tile history text-books as the Savyid dynasty. Their insignificant 
doings do not merit further notice. The last of the line, named 
Alau-d din, was allowed to retire to Budaon, where he lived in 
peace for many years. 

Sultan Bahlol Lodi. Bahlol Khan, an Afghan of the Lodi 
r , wll ° had become governor of the Panjab and independent 
ot Delhi, seized the throne in 1450, and was proclaimed Sultan, 
lie engaged in a war with the king of Jaunpur in the east, that 
kingdom having thrown off its allegiance during the anarchy 
following on Timur’s invasion; and when he died had succeeded 
m dispossessing Husain Shah, the king of Jaunpur, and in replacing 
mm by his own son Barbak Shah as viceroy. He may be said to 
have recovered a certain amount of control over territory extending 
|rom the foot of the mountains to Benares, and as far south as 
tne borders of Bundelkhand. 

Padiau Kings of Delhi. Many authors, including some who 
should have known better, erroneously call all the Sultans of Delhi 
from 1200 to - 150 Pathans or Afghans. In reality Bahlol Lodi 
''•is hie first Path an or Afghan Sultan. The onlv other Afghan 
rulers in Delhi were the Sur family of Slier Shah, who disputed 
] e kingdom with Uumayun and Akbar. All historical errors 
^re hard to kill. I d<> not know any e rror which has shown more 
vitality than the false designation Pathan Kings of Delhi’ 
a Pplied to Turks and people of all sorts. 

Sikanclar Lodi. The nobles promptly chose Nizam Kir i, 
L s ? n u j Bahlol, as father's successor. He assumed the ro\al 
•^yie °f SuUan Sikandar Ghazi (1480). The principal political 
^ ent of his reign was the expulsion of his brother Rarhak Shah 
Si.n 1 Jfai, 1 n P ur » and definite annexation of that kingdom. The 
riT 1 i n a,so annexed Bihar and levied tribute from Tirhfit. The 
racier must understand that in those days ‘annexation’ meant 
more than an extrcnvdy lax control over the Afghan military 
cts ot districts, who were compelled by superior force to Yield 
‘unporary and nnperfeet obedience to the Sultan of Delhi. ‘ 
i uhammadan authors speak well of Sultan Sikandar. wm; \ as 
vorffv >1 -- ? r°-Y Alc ontirel y vuinocl the shrim ; of Mathura, con- 
a in « J,c buildings to Muslim uses, and generally was extremeh 

P rov < «] that Firishta was mistaken in asserting that the 
issued hnw?hA S JItruc J t coil1 in thc name of TUnQr. The coins thev 
a bore the names of the i 'cular Sultans o<* Delhi who preceded them 
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Hinduism. Ho strictly followed Koranic law, an! 

, scrupulous ruler, within the limits of his oxcefS 
He took a special interest in medical lore. His reign v 

_ :able for the prevalence of exceptionally low prices for both 

food and other things, so that 1 small means enabled their possessor 
to live comfortably ’. 

Agra, which had been ruined by Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, 
and had sunk into insignilicance, was improved by Saltan Sikandar, 
who generally resided there. Sikandara, where Akbar’s tomb 
stands, is named after the Lodi monarch. 

A terrible earthquake, extending to Persia, occurred in 1505, 
and did much damage in northern India. Blit the historians, as 
usual, fail to give any particulars, confining their efforts at descrip¬ 
tion to piling up adjectives. 

Sikandar died a natural death at the close of 1517. 

The kingdom of Jaunpur. It will be convenient to notice 
bnclry in this place the history of the short-lived kingdom of 

Jauiipur, the relations of which 
with the Lodi Sultans supplied the 
most important political events 
of their reigns. The foundation 
of the Muhammadan city of Jaun¬ 
pur by FIroz Shah Tughlak has 
been mentioned. In 1394 Mah¬ 
mud Tughlak appointed a power- 
Coin of Ibrahim of Jaunpur. ful eunuch noble entitled Khwaja 
/lf , . , Jahan to be ‘Lord of the East’ 

ihe'enntr f Wltl head -quarters at Jaunpur. In those 
imvorn/ 0 exercise d by Delhi was so feeble that every pro¬ 
of Tim Or ? V fJ R }> j actica ^y independent. After the violence 

f 1 * o ( ]n ni( .' 1 | iattere . d tlle Delhi government in 1398, Khwaja 

L-in/r seized the opportunity and set up as an inde- 

fn 1399 ° Jt 1 tIlC style of Mubarak Shah Shark! (soil. Eastern), 

^ ln r? e ~^! n S was quickly succeeded in 1400 bv his 

young ^ er Ibrahim, who reigned prosperously for fortv vears. 
•ftot S ni° dl he wa » a bigoted Musalman, and ‘ a ‘steady, 
x! Id - b£ erS f. c V tor ’• He won the approval of the historians 

• ls re bg!ous sentiments, but, as usual, the oilier side 

■' *_ n 9t on record. Ibrahim’s son Mahmud also is spoken 
nv/ i U iV^ er * Husain Shah, the last independent king, 

V„ H ] e . ^ Kahlol Lodi in or about 1470, cud driven to take 
lehige with his namesake of Bengal. 

rAicrtwf u*!°d |e nt attempted at the beginning of Sikandar Lodi’s 
• Laving Jaunpur to his elder brother Barbak Shah in full 
'uecessfuV^ WaS a ^ a ^ Llre » and led to w r, in which Delhi was 

The experiment, when repeated at the time of Ibrahim Lodi’s 
\' y again failed. Jalal Khan, Ibrahim’s brother, who had 

)ron Srt U P as fcbig of Jaunpur, was defeated and killed. From 





KINGDOM OF JMJNPTJR 

lie 4 Kingdom of the East ’ no longer pretended, t ^ 
t existence. It may be considered to have come 1 
or about 1476, when Bahldl Lodi expelled his brotl 1 
Urbal^Shrdi. 

All the members of the Jaunpur dynasty Were patrons of Persian 
and Arabic literature. Their principal memorial is the group of 






ATALA DEVI MOSQUE, JAUNPUR. 


n v T,i osfpics at Jaunpur, designed in a peculiar style, including 
h av . Hindu features. The buildings are unusually massive, 
ah rV n ° mmarr; i and arc characterized by stately gateways with 
>pmg walls. The mosques date from the reigns of Ibrahim, 
MuhriHKh and IIu ain Shah. 

j • Lodi. The new Sultan, Ibrahim, who succeeded his 

Mner Sikandar, could not sneered in keeping on good terms with 
'^Afghan nobles, and his reign was mostly occupied by con fleets 
with them. When lie was victorious lie took cruel vengeance. 
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ejly the discontent of the Afghan ciin tilted 
n being sent by Daulat Khan Lodi to 1 . .our, the ^ 
ifih of Kabul. ‘ Babur, after several indecisive in cur sit 

__on his final invasion in November 1525 ; and on April 21, 

1520, inflicted on Sultan Ibrahim a crushing defeat at PanTpat, 
which cost him his throne and life. The battle will be described 
in connexion with the reign of the victor. 

Low prices. The reign of Ibrahim was even more remarkable 
than that of his father for the extreme lowness of prices, due partly 
to copious rain followed by abundant harvests, and largely to the 
want of metallic currency. We arc told that 4 gold and silver were 
only procurable with the greatest difficulty*, and that sellers 
were ready to offer most extravagant quantities of produce for 
cash. 4 If a traveller wished to proceed from Delhi to Agra, one 
bahloll would suffice for the expenses of himself, his horse, and 
foi i r aUendants 1 

The coin referred to appears to be the piece weighing about 140 
grains, composed of billon or mixed 
copper and silver in varying proportions. 
The most valuable pieces cannot have 
been worth more than two or three pence 
each. Timur’s invasion, apparently, must 
have produced tremendous economic 
effects, which have been very imper¬ 
fectly recorded. Gold and silver seem 
to have been still abundant in the time 
of FIroz Shah Tughlak, before Timur’s operations. 

The sultanate of Delhi. The bloodstained annals of the 
Sultanate of Delhi, extending over nearly three centuries and a 
quarter (1206-1526), are not pleasant reading. They do not repay 
minute study in detail, except for special purposes. The episodes 
of Chingiz Khan and Timur are filled with sickening horrors, and 
the reigns of several Sultans offer little but scenes of bloodshed, 
tyranny, and treachery. All the Sultans without exception were 
fierce bigots. Even FIroz Shah Tughlak, who exhibited a certain 
amount of kindly humanity, and felt some desk * to do good to 
liis people, was by no means free from the savage intolerance 

of his contemporaries. 

Many of the Sultans, including the most ferocious, had nice 
ta-fe m the refinements of Arabic and Persian literature. They 
liked to be surrounded by men learned in the peculiar five oi 
Islam, and were liberal patrons of the accomplishments which 
interested them. 

IJiev introduced into India veral new styles of architecture, 
based primarily on the model of buildings at Mecca, Dammscu^ 
and other cities of the Muslim world, hut profoundly modified 
Hindu influence s. The innumerable Hindu buildings over* \ rt ,\ 
supplied materials for the new mosques and colleges, 01 -. 
construction of which the conquerors were compelled to u 

1 Thome ;, Chronicles , p. 860 ; E. d D., iv. 476. 


A bahloll . 
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^ecs nf Indian craftsmen. The buildings of the Suf 
eni ly display characteristics which distinguish them ] 
e Muslim edifices in other parts of the world. Nuincrurry- 
aI1 , Ulc styles of architecture during the period of 
ndslc-ulin'/r the term ‘ Tathan a most inappropriate and 

tlie middle of th^n?* 1 ' . J ? ahlt)1 Lodi > who came to the throne in 
Delhi and hL^i flftecnth century, was the first Patlian ruler ol 
was t’lic on k p£u- S ty ,. cons y ln S ( >f three members (1151-1520) 
Shall wlm ™; 1 t ? an llne . of Sultans. The Sfir family of Slier 
power as rulerl°nf t-t-* t | ’ l ’ rtal:l a,uoun t of contested and precarious 
or Ahihan hnVi . Hlndostan , from 1542 to laaC > also were Pathans 
of Sultans ’ v lc T can . not ke re i;honed properly in the succession 
existed w, such thing as a Patlian style of architecture ever 
at various time*' dlst . lnct ( , st >’ lcs current in different locality • and 
timufished 2 ♦i dunn g• th * e -P erlod of thc Sultan :e may be dis- 
this plae C d ’ b * th ° 8ubjcct 18 t0 ° technical for further notice in 

undo^S*? success.. The Muhammadan invaders 

- . weic superior to their Hindu opponents in fighting 

n Inner _i _ 1 . , R 


Power nnri c l 1 V ul tu Lllcu U1,K1U opponents in lighting 
luxury wL long as they remained uncorrupted bv wealth and 

success 2 / r f^ y , 1 ' lvmc ! b,e ' The explanation ox their 
cess, already briefly disr>n«K#>rl in +■ ~ 4 _ i* -i. _ 


success GW ' /“Viiiumc. xne explanation 01 their 

paigns ’is b + lefly dlsc ^ s , sed 111 iclati ™ to the earliest cam- 

iiilly refffons 1 /^ *?, See i # ^ he men came froni a cool climate in 
stronger th-m Su d were ^ or tkc ™ os F P art heavier and physically 
the xf OIT « t Kl - U tl , 0lr l opponents. Their flesh diet as compared with 
freedom ftnrn" ^ 1:b,tS p F CN : alent in India > combined with their 
tended to tU i r ^ t !f tl ? ns ° f caste rules concerning food, 
Their fw r lop L ! le kmd ? f energy required bv an invading force. 
->f non ^ T rce r Janallc,sn b which regarded the destruction of millions 
absolute ! S1 -Tu US a se F vlce eminently pleasing to God made them 
ordinary' J)1 hS ' and consequently far more terrifying than the 
of frhm f,!i Cm,es , nie * m J ndla ‘ While they employed every kind 
°rd£nriiv 1 ‘ ieS ® t0 ^ rnf > r the Indians, they were themselves 
a slavpv' £ avedf ™ m , fear b Y their deep conviction that a GlifizT— 
Went.^fV 0 - 1 » a . U 1,U,d 1 ? 1 ' 7 lf he yll0llld ha PPen to be killed himself. 
Winning ra M lt io a11 . the J°y s .of an easily intelligible paradise, 
of th . ^ , same time undying fame as a martyr. The courage 

Po l’f.f m ^ aders was further stimulated by the consciousness that 1 
by ' | lea t was open to them. They must either subdue utterly 
corntAW 1 ! , ce 1,lc m illions confronting their thousands or be I 
‘ fiorn ( te ' def? troy». d. Xo middle course was available. The 
Conm 10US i WeaIth * u ^ <dd ' silver, and jewels, not to mention more * 
and . °nplacc valuables, accumulated in the temples, palaces, 
splen ?-iy nS *. nd ' a dred their imagination and ottered the most 
a ri d * K conoeiva hle rewards for valour. The Hindu strategy] 
Whini ia f jtlc i s were old-fashioned, based on ancient text-books, 
com * 1 ■ °i n °i aC T? 0n . nt foreign methods; aid thc unitv of 
bv f lan i on tar f nd lan side was always more or h*ss hamper, d 
forr,v kmb sectarian, and caste divisions. Each horde of the 
feigners, on the contrary, obeyed a single lead, r in the held. 
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commanders knew how to make use of shock 
to say, well-directed cavalry charges, which rarely^ 
jjj^Mer the Hindu hosts. Elephants, on which Hindu tra£ 
placed excessive reliance, proved to be useless, or worse 
useless, when pitted against well-equipped, active cavalry. 

Hindu cavalry does not seem to have attained a high standard 
of efficiency in most parts of the country. 

Thus it happened that the Muslims, although insignificant in 
numbers when compared with the vast Indian population, usually 
secured easy victories, and were able to keep in subjection for cen¬ 
turies enormous multitudes of Hindus. 

Nature of th.e Sultans’ government. Bengal, after it had 
been overrun by a few parties of horsemen at the close of the twelfth 
century, remained for ages under the heel of foreign chiefs who 
were sometimes Afghans, and the province never escaped from 
Musalman rule until it passed under British control. The wars 
with Bengal ol which we read during the period of the Sultanate 
wen concerned only with the claim preferred by Delhi to receive 
homage and tribute from the Muslim ruiers of Bengal. Those 
rulers, in their turn, often seem to have left Hindu Rajas undis- . 
turberi in their principalities, subject to the payment of tribute 
with greater or less regularity. Indeed the same practice necessarily 
prevailed over a large part of the Muslim dominions. Some sort 
ot civil government had to be carried on, and the strangers had not 
either the numbers or the capacity for civil administration except 
i a limited area. The Sultans left no fruitful ideas or valuable 
institutions behind them. Alau-d din Khilji, an unlettered savage, 
issued, it is true, many regulations, but they were ill-founded and 
died with him. 

The government both at head-quarters and in the provinces 
' vas r Ul ar , trar y despotism, practically unchecked except by 
rebellion and assassination. A strong autocrat, like Alau-d din, 
neyer . .lowed legal scruples to hamper his will, and Muhammad 
bii lughlak, who professed reverence for the sacred law, was the 
worst tyrant of them ill. The succession to the throne usually 
was effected by means of an irregular election conducted by military 
chiefs, ana the person chosen to be Sultan was not necessarily 
a relatn ot his predecessor. 

Islam iir Indian life. The permanent establishment of 
Munamma am governments at Delhi and rrmny other cities, 
combined wilh the steady growth of a settled resident .Muslim 
population forming a ruling class in the waist of a vastly more 
numerous Hindu population, necessarily produced imnanse 
changes in India. The Muhammadan element increased continu'd!.' 
m three ways, namely, by immigration from beyond the north- 
wes ern frontier, by conversions, whether forcible or purchased, 
and by birth. In modern times statistics prove that Muhammadans 
in India tend to multiply more rapidly than Hindus, ! tin- same 
ratio probably held good in the days of the Sultanate We do not 
I e.vjcss any statistics concerning the growth of the Muhammadan 
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F — cin in any of the three ways mentioned, but we kno4 i 
WW * 11 all the ways. It was impossible that the pres 
vajVvS-ff 0 element so large should not bring about irnpor 
of India n life. 

of Muhammadan religion. The Muhammadans 
thm'r r ,?} absork ed into the Indian caste system of Hinduism as 
ah nrhr . ei ? n predecessors, the Sakas, Huns, and others, had been 
of the rpl.V? thC 4 ? C T 0 \ irse of a generation or two. The definiteness 
dato nr!l g 0n i° Ishmi, founded on a written revelation of known 
uare, preserved its votaries from the fate which befell the adherents 

\Viie'K^S n c SI } 1 and the otller va gue 1‘eligi >ns of Central Asia, 
tied in V I- cas ’ Huns, and the rest of the early immigrants set- 
o ivio c7r* ,a an( ! marr ied Hindu women they merged in the Hindu 
° with extraordinary rapidity, chiefly because they 

the r 1 el, - ion sufficiently definite to protect them against 

p r 1. , er * be BrahmaiM The Muslim -with his Koran and his 
relied!In “J.® differcnt Position. He believed in his intelligible 

doe? .;,? W1 ; V l11 . heart » maintained against all comers the noble 
of ® l 10 nnjty of God, and heartily despised the worshipp ers 
settlor ? ^ G< s> Wltb their idols and ceremonies. The Muhammadan 
friers consequently regarded themselves, whether rich or poor, 
from a ifV° r racc ’ and ordinarily kept apart so far as possible 
barnVr cont ; l . ct 1 . W1 ^ 1 the idolaters. But in course of time, the 
a oorf-a* Va *i P artlill jy. broken down. One car which promoted 
theonfm 1 de ^ rc ® <d intercourse was the necessity of continuing 
iSn r n r n ? f 11 neon verted Hindus in clerkships and a host of 
\noi! lm P ! )S S which the Musalmans could not fill themselves, 
fear p +l was the large number of conversions effected either b 
convf'rio/ s\v°rd or by purchase. The Hindus thus nominal!/ 
now ri e - ( rtdained ni ost of their old habits and connexions Even 
EvnW- deSC « U r ai i ls arc often half-Hindu in their mode of life. 
Miilnmi 1 of tjrdu -. The various necessities which forced tho 
‘•V0lutioU a nf T and lllI 1 Kius to nieet each other involved the 
ilindT i OOIuni<m language. Some Muhammadans learned 
in t L I ?, f vc ? TT VTOt - e l n [t > as Malik Muhammad of aa-rdld 
acquired smut*V,! T? ari, ,> Multitudes of Hindus must have 
between H + ' ^ Cf ’>f Persian. A convenient compromise 
^nguages resulted in the formation o! Urdu, 
Urdu'’ <■ ' ’ 1 l ? name being derived from the Tin Id word 

Urdci ’ 1 original form of the English word ‘horde’, 

in h, ‘ “ . 1 r ? iaTl i? cd * v)rm °f* Western Hindi, as spoken especially 
contim,..* 1 * ll ghhoii. ( »od of Delhi. Its grammar and structure 
P^rsia-i r?. , *f.iinn in the main, while the words are largelv 

hecanio fill. i () * Persia after the Muhammadan conquest 

in Urd'r, ed Wllb . able voids, v hich, eonsequentlv, are numerous 
of Urdr/ A ( > definite date can he assigned to the beginninLs 
but ii i 5 ' v ucb sbados ob hdo Hindi by insensible gvadations 
of a lanir rt - U i l iV— , <<uin) " \ hi \ Su,tau:KC period the evolution 
went ln l (>1,, gib]c iu both the conquerors and the <-un(jucr^;i 

L on unceasingly. Urdu gradually became the vernacular of 
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gisfiLs -occur in the writings of Amir or Ailr Khusru, who 


iiahfMuhammadans and developed a literature. Man; 
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NT323^ahd is sometimes reckoned as a writer of Urdu. K^r 

^ feaif ication of Hindu religion. The introduction of the 
religion of the Prophet as a permanent factor in the life of India 
could not brft modify the notions of Hindu thinkers. Although 
it- is hardly necessary to observe that the idea of the unity of God 
always has been and still is familiar to even uneducated Hindus, 
it seems to be true that the prominence given to that doctrine by 
Muslim teaching encouraged the rise of religious schools which 
sought for a creed capable of expressing Muhammadan and Hindu 
devotion alike. 


Ramamanti and Kabir. The most famous teacher whose 
doctrine was the basis of such schools whs Ramanand, who lived 
in the fourteenth century, and came from the south. He preached 
in Hindi and admitted people of all castes, or of no caste, to his 
order. lie had twelve apostles or chief disciples, who included 
'a Rajput, a currier, a barber, and a Muhammadan weaver, namely, 
Kabir. i he verses of Kabir, which are still familiar in northern 
India, show clear traces of Muhammadan influence. He condemned 
the worship of idols and the institution of caste. Both Musalmfms 
and Hindus are included among his followers, who are known as 
Kablrpanthls, or 4 travellers on the way of Kabir who claimed 
to t )e once the child of Allah and of Ram 

A few stanzas may be quoted to prove how Hinduism and Islam 
reacted one upon the other in the days of the Lodi Sultans : 


i 


O Servant, wheredost thou seek Me ? Lo ! T am beside thee. 



ji 



There is nothing but water at 4 e holy bathing places ; and I know that 
they are useless, for I have bathed in them. 

1( " unages are ail lifeless, they cannot .-peak , I know, for 1 -*a\e cried 
aloud to thorn. 
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lilAllNAND AND KABlR 

a and the Koran are mere words ; lifting up the curt! 

;een. 

'es utterance to the words of experience ; and he knows 
that all other tilings are untrue. 1 

Such teaching is closely akin to that of the Persian mystics, Jalfilu-d 
am Kuinl, Hafiz, and the rest, whose doctrine was embraced in 
ie sixteenth century by Abu-1 Fazl and Akbar. Kablr is the 
spiritual ancestor of Nanak, the founder of the Sikh sect. 

Farquhar truly observes that 

a is a most extraordinary fact that the theology of Kablr was meant 
o unite Hindus and Muhammadans in the worship of the one God ; yet the 
most implacable hatnd arose between the Sikhs and the Muhammadans; 1 
ana from that hatred came the Khalsfi, the Sikh military order, which \ 
created the fiercest enemies the Mughal emperors had. It is also most ' 
noteworthy that caste has found its way back into every Hindu sect that 
mis disowned it.’ 2 


Seclusion of women. Although ancient Indian literature 
meh as the Arthasdstra of Kautilya, alludes occasionally to the 
practice of the seclusion of women, many records indicate that 
he seclusion, even among the wealthy and leisured classes, although 
Poetised, was less strict than it is now in most parts of India. 
Km example of the dominant Muslims, combined with the desire 
°* the Hindus to give the female members of their families every 
possible protection against the foreigners, has made the practice 
<h living 1 behind the curtain ’ both more fashionable and more 
Widely prevalent than it used to be in ancient times. 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE SULTANATE, 1290-1526 


The Khiljl ( Khalj ) Dynasty 
d!n (Finoz Siiaii) . 

ace. 1290 

Famine ........ 

. 1291 

Mongol inroad .... 

. 1292 

Annexation of Elliehpur (Ilichpur) 

1294 

o-au-d dIn, ace. ; murder of Jalalu-d din . 

Conquest of Gujarat ..... 

. 1296 

1297-6 

Mongol invasions ... 

1297-1805 

Massacre of Mongols at Delhi 

. ?1298 

Southern campaigns nf Malik Kaffir 

1302-11 

. Sack of Chi tor ...... 

Vl niu-D DlX Ml BARAK .... 

. 1303 

ace. Jan.1315 

Destruction of lhirpfil D' : o Yadava 

. 1318 

FKhusru Khan, usurper, &c.] 

1318-20 


as . Hundred Poems of Kabir. Translated by Rabindranath Tagore, 
a l Sl *Rd by Evelyn Underhill. Published by the India Society, London, 
;,the Chiswiek Press 1914. Mi>s Underhill dates Kabir from abo it 
440 to 1518. He used to bo placed between 1380 and 1420. A good 
Ration of Kabir’s poems from the Hindi by Mr. Ahmad Shah was 
Published at Hamirpur, 1 . P., in 1917. 

Primes of Hinduism , 2nd cd,, Oxford University Press, 1912, p. Ihfci. 
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The Tughlak Dynasty 
> din Tughlak Shah (Ghazl Malik) 
in Bengal and Deccan 
AMmad Adil bin Tughlak (Fakliru-d din Juna, 
Ulugh lvhan) ..... 
Evacuation of Delhi ; foundation of Daulatabad 


also 


Forced currency of brass and copper for silver 
Expedition against China .... 
Revolt of Bengal and Ma’abar 
General break-up of empire began about 
Prolonged famine for several years began 
Vijayanagur a powerful kingdom 
Bahmanl kingdom of the Deccan founded 
The Sultan in Gujarat and Sind . 

Firoz Sn aii Tughlak .... 

War in Bengal .... 

Attacks on Sind 

Death of Firoz Shah ..... 



styled 

Feb.1325 
1326-7 
1329-32 

1337- 8 

1338- 9 

. 1340 

. 1342 

o 1346 
. 1347 

1347-51 

acc. 1351 
1358-4 
about 1360-2 
a Sept. 1388 


Break up of the Sultanate 

Sundrv insignificant princes, Mahmud Tughlak, &o. . . 138S-98 

Invasion of Timur ....... 1398 

Independence of Jaunpur 11899 

Anarchy ... . . 1399-1414 

The so-called Sayyids at Delhi and neighbourhood . 1414-50 


The Lodi Dynasty 
Sultan Baitlol Loni . . . / 

IlAeovery of Jaunpur .... 

Sultan Sikandar Loni . . 

Earthquake in Hindostan and Persia „ 

Sultan IbrahIm Loni ...... 

First battle of Panipat, defeat and death of Ibrahim; 
Sultanate . 


. acc. 1450 
. about 1476 
acc. 1489 
. 1505 

acc. 1517 
end of the 

. 1526 


Authorities 

The leading authority for the Khilji and Tughlak ovrmstics is the 
Tank- - i Firoz Shah l bv Ziau-d din Barrini in / cfc- D in. For tlic reign 
of Muhammad bin Tughlak I have made large use of Ibn Batuta’s 1 ravels, 
translated into French by Defremervand Sanguinetti (with Arabic text), 
Paris, 1853-S. Part of that work 1 as l>ccn rendered into English in 
A. cl* f).. vol. iv, App. The English trail-lation of the Travels by Lee 
(Or. Frans. Fund, 1829) is not much good, having been, made from an 
imperfect manuscript. Another version of the Travels appears in the 
Il iki lyt Soci:. x \s edition of Cathay and the 1 Fey Thither . Yule and ( ordi r, 
]9P-. vol. iv, pp. 1—1 oo, with Introductory Notice, pp. 1-79. The note - 
arc not lip to date. Other authors will be found in K. d- D., i^' - an ,» 
of course, lirishta, BadaonT, Ac., give abstracts. The history of 
evasion, from his own Memoirs and other sourct is i ! . cb D - V v ; 

the Lodi history in vol. v. I have also found K. Thomas, 
the Pathan Kings of Delhi, u rful, but the whoc period needs cr _ 
examination in detail. The exact dales often arc uncertain. A or 1 , 

s-c text cd. by Rev. Ahmad Shah, Cavnpore, 1911 ; and excellent Iran., 
by same, Ifamlrpur. 1917. 
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CHAPTER 4 



; ^e.;M img m ma ( ian kingdoms of Bengal, Mahva, Gujarat, and Kashmir. 


Scope of this chapter. Although i is impossible in the course 
°i a general survey of Indian history to delineate in detail the story 
°: °ach outlying kingdom, it is necessary lor the completion of the 
picture to draw a sketch of the prominent events which happened 
i!J the more important of such kingdoms. The history of the 
Muhammadan Balimani kingdom or empire of the Deccan,"founded 
ln 1347, which possesses features of special interest ; the compli¬ 
cated affairs of the five kingdoms erected on the ruins of the Bah- 
ftianl empire ; and the history of the Hindu empire of Yijayanagar 
he narrated in Book V. The short-lived kingdom of Jaunpur 
hus been already dealt with. This chapter will be devoted to a 
summary notice of the more interesting passages in the histories 
cl the Muhammadan kingdoms of Bengal, Malwa, Gujarat, and 
Kashmir, during the period of the Delhi Sultanate. No attempt 
he made to write a scries of consecutive narratives. 


Bengal 

The independence of Bengal, that is to say, the definit e separation 
the Muhammadan provincial government from the Sultanate 
°i Delhi, may he dated from 1340, as the result of Fakhru-d din’s 
Rebellion against the tyranny of Muhammad bin Tughlak. A few 
years later FIroz Shah Tughlak practically renounced all claim to 
he suzerainty of Delhi over the revolted province, which continued 
Under a separate government until 1576. when Akbar's generals 
defeated and lulled Daud Shfih, the last of the Afghan king*. The 
'jcissitudcs of the various dynasties which ruled Bengal between 
and 1520, when tlie Sultanate of Delhi came to an end. 
Present few events of intrinsic importance, ol such as the memory 
cadily retains. The wars, rebellions, and assassinations which 
usually fill so large a space in the histories of Muslim dynasties 
eeome almost unreadable when the drama is presented on a purely 
Provincial stage isolated from the doings of the larger world. The 
■ toiy ot the independent Muhammadan kings of Bengal seldom 
niers any points of contact with that world, e\cn witliii. the limits 
ludia. The province ordinarily went its own wav. apparently 
u.sregardint* aiul disregarded bv' all other kingdoms, except for 
wars on its . frontiers. Very little is known at present 
p ;;\^r n .ing the condition of the huge Hindu population during the 
h v l .°d in question, that population being almost wholly ignored 
urul e historians writing in Persian. Bengali scholars are, it is 
oil f} Vst . 00( f engaged on researches which may throw some light 
r<\sii/. inner history of the province during the Sultanate, but the 
Jus of their labours are not yet easily accessible. 

•tiusain Shah. The best and most famous of th Muhammadan 
migs of Bengal was Husain Ghah (Alau-d din Husain Shal 
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3-1519), a Sayyid of Arab descent who had Iield th<kd|UiC| 
or prime minister under a tyrant named Shamsii-o 
r Shah. When the tyrant was deposed and killed'TtuT 
nanimously elected Husain Shah to be their sovereign. 
He justified their choice. His name is still familiar throughout 
Bengal ; and no insurrection or rebellion occurred during his 
reign, which lasted for twenty-four years. He died at Gaur, having 
4 enjoyed a peaceable and happy reign, beloved by his subjects, 
and respected by his neighbours \ 

He hospitably received his namesake the fugitive king of 
Jaunpur. 

Nusrat Shah. _ Husain Shah left eighteen sons, the eldest of 
whom, Nusrat Shah, was elected by the chiefs as his successor. 
Nusrat Shah departed from the usual custom of Asia in regard 
to his brothers, whom he treated with affection and liberality, 
lie occupied Tirhut, and arranged with Babur honourable terms 
of peace. He is said to have become a cruel tyrant during his latter 
vears. 


Buildings. The mosques of Gaur and the other old cities of 
Bengal were constructed almost entirely of brick and in a peculiar 
: tyle. At Gaur the tomb of Husain Shfili and the Lesser Golden 
Mosque built in his reign, with the Great Golden Mosque and the 
[va< am iwil built by Nusrat Shah may be mentioned as being 
specially not ( worthy. The huge Adlna mosque at Pandua, twenty 
miles from Gain*, built by Sikandar Shah in 13G8, has about four 
hundred small domes, and is considered to be the most remarkable 
building in Bengal. The vast ruins of Gaur are estimated to occupy 
from twenty to thirty square miles. 

Hindu literature. The learned historian of Bengali literature 
: rates that the; most popular book in Bengal is the translation of 
tiu* ha may an a made by Krittivasa, who was born in 

a. r>. L 4 >. It may be calk d the Bible of Bengal, where it occupies 
posit M-n nice that held in the upper provinces by the later work 
of uBi as. Some of the Muhammadan kings were not indifferent 
v o <im m rits ot Hindu literature. A Bengali version of the Mahfi- 
bfidraia v a -, prepared to the order of Nusrat Shah, who thus antici- 
p:tu d the . v uiular act ion of Akbar. An earlier version of the same 
p(,( i . is be io,cd to d ite from the fourteenth e ntury, and another 
w; s composed in the time of Husain Shah, by command of bis 
geneiul, i aragal khan. ‘Frequent references are found in ol<I 
Bengali litcratare indicating the esteem and trust in which the 
Empcioi Husen Saha was held by the Hindus.’ In fact, it seems 
to be true that tiie patronage and favour of the Muhammadan. 

gave the first start towards the recognition 
° Bengali in the courts of the Hindu Rajas who, under the 
guidance ol their Brahman teachers, were more inclined to 
encourage Sanskrit . 1 


f 


> 


1 Birr, h Chandra Sen, History of the Bengali Language and Literature* 
Calcutta University, 1931, pp. i 2 14, 170, 184, 201 , 203, 




(Malava), the extensive region now included for the i$m 
nn ? " lc Central India Agency, and lying between the Narbada 
an dr* soa th, the Chanibal on the north, Gujarat on the west, 
in ti ^ U T C ^^ ian d on the east, had been the seat of famous kingdoms 
thirt ® nti u period. Xjtutmish raided the country early m the 
s „ h . eeat h century. In 1310 it. ^vas brought more or less into 
cont* 10n by aa ° nicer ni Alau-d din KhiljT. and thereafter 
ntmued to be ruled by Muslim governors until the break-up of 
SuUanate of Delhi. - 1 

tlio 6 Gh5ri Dynasty. Shortly after Timurs invasion in 1398 
Alul g0Vern0r > a descendant of the great Sultan, Shihabu-d din 
unamniad of Ghor, set up as king on his own account under the 
new m 1 Sultan Shihabu-d din Ghorl (1401). He had enjoyed liis 
h a raak for only four years, when he (lied suddenly, probably 
thn been poisoned by liis eldest son. The independent kingdom 
u founded lasted for a hundred and thirty years from 1101 

Hni r 1 5315 when was nnnexed by Gujarat. Four years later 
of brought the country temporarily under the dominion 

J 1 * but it did not become finally part of the Mogul empire 
ann i the earl * v > r ° ars of Akbar’s reign (1501-4). The political 
> aals °f the Muhammadan kingdom present few features of 
nr ?J ai ? ent interest, and the Sultans arc now remembered chiefly 
T r le lr magnificent buildings at Mandu. 

Bh*i first ca P ita ! of the new kingdom was Dhar, where Rajii 
tiller 1 a ’d oncc reigned, but the second Sultan, who assumed the 
j n e Hoshang Shall, moved liis court to Mandu, where he erected 
remarkable edifices. He ' as defeated in a war with Gujarat, 
ret * Vas a P risoner for a y° ar » but was restored to his throne, and 
tamed his ill-gotten power until 1432, when he was succeeded 
t y bis son, Sultan Mahmud, 
third and last king of the 
r iJ or J dynasty, a worthless 
lr uiiken creature. 

1 he Khilji Dynasty. Sul- 
o Mahmud Ghorl was 
J iso Ilerl in 1436 i by hi3 

ICi?i^ cr> Mahmud Khan, a 
^ I' ■',* or Khn| i Turk, who 
th( ; e o the throne and founded 
last., bilil dynasty, which 
vv iis V almost a century, lie 

a bu^v f ar tbe most eminent of the sovereigns of Mfdwii and spent 
Va rioii ‘^ e _%bling his neighbours, including the Sultan of Gujarat, 
isnori S ^ a i as Rajasthan, and Nizam Shall Rahmani. FirisUta, 
s Peei oiV* irregularity of the methods by which he won Ids crown 
any extols his justi e and gives him a good general character. 

in VVri^V.e , ~ A / D ‘ } r> \ 1 130- July 4, 1437, as proved by coin No. 15 

^bt > C atalogue. Hi • book 4 - give the date as 1135. 



Khilji coin of Miilwa. 
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Mahmud’, we are told, ‘ was polite, brave, just, and 
flag his reign, his subjects, Muhammadans as well as ll 
/happy, and maintained a friendly intercourse with each TH*t \<?rr 
Scixxe^fy * year passed that he did not take the field, so that his tent became 
his"homc, and his resting-place the field of battle. His leisure hours were 
devoted to hearing the histories and memoirs of the courts of different 
kings of the earth read. 5 

It is pleasant to learn that in his time the Hindus were treated with 
consideration. Husain Shah, later in the century, pursued the 
same intelligent polity in Bengal, as already mentioned. The fight 
with the liana oi Cliitor apparently must have been indecisive, 
because the Rana commemorated his alleged victory by the erection 
ol a noble lower ot Victory, which still stands at Chitor ; while 
the Sultan, making a similar claim for himself, built a remarkable 
seven-storied tower at Mandu. That monument unfortunately 
mv, collapsed and fallen to ruin so completely that the Archaeologi¬ 
cal Gepartnient experienced considerable difficulty in determining 
its site. _ ° 

Nasiru-d din parricide. The next Sultan, Ghiyasu-d 
din (14it ..>01), was poisoned by his son Nasiru-d din. When 
Jahangir as staying at Mandu in 1017 he liked the place greatly, 

Hn < h id not C f.,ll^ Pr - eS > Sed . hv the old buildings, which at that 
fVm.Ar,M. 1,Uo irretrievable ruin. lie had spent three 



|T.X n.;.:'"™'’, lnc stor y of tilc parricide Sultan 

J a „f *1,! nttn® 6 ’ T lll . c . h deserves quotation. Having mentioned 
some of the principal edifices, Jahangir goes on to sayl 

eUlers^^The'umTO^tfva *be building containing Hie tombs of the Khaljl 
., ‘q 1 Jp r V ev/ r N ^ nu f din - s °° of Sultan Gl.iyasn-d din, whose face 
advanced'himself “ ls0 , t,1CrR ' lt is well known that that wretch 

w. s In his 80th V-"" 1 ?' of his own falher > Ghi > *su-d din, who 
twice exneile.! it'l.v ,n S T " 1C » 1<! -uve him poison, and he [the fatlier] 
■ ad on Ids arm Thl +f n3 , of . : k r,ison antidote amulet (zahr-muhru) he 
■ he .ei and save it to i • ? ,le l ,lle £u “] mixed poison in a cup of 

•I his I Tthcr under i ftt ^ her , w,th )lis own hand, saying lie must, drink 
he loosened the-n/ir 0 !?, t0< i- d w h*t efforts , le Was n.aking’in this matter, 
turning his f’> o : n ]! n from arm and threw it before him. and then 
<*;ato? who required **“ t**™ 6 ° f 

in iiro-nerii' ^aiiiMii,^ . arrive< * : *t 80 years, and I have passed this time 
Xovv asS'is^v m W." ,!SS T sach as has been attained to by no king, 
murder and tint r'- i tu . ne ’ 1 hope that thou wilt not seize Niisir for n.y 
avenge’it ‘ “ * xkom "g my death as a thing d eed, thou wilt not 

shw-bet these words, he drank ofi that poisoned cup of 

It is re- rSi'V. 1 d lus oul t0 the Creator. ... 

of his ru^ e^m» ♦ .T' en bl V r 1Cha “> the A.ghan [Slier Shall), in the time 
i < n- on’ le s.n V‘ the tomb of Nsniru-d din, tie, in spite of his brutish 
J> t| lr ' , ml, t ,lt . 0t N islr "-d din s shameful undue!. ordered the head 
/ be beaten with ..tick... Also wiun 1 went to his tomb 1 

-jV. it suveial kicks, and ordered the servants iri attendance on me to 
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ib. Not satisfied with this, I ordered the tomb to be b 
iiis impure remains to be cast into the fire. Then it oeci? 
since fire is Light, it was a pity for the Light of Allah t< 
burning his filthy body : also, lest there should be any dimjnu- 
tlienTt ' ai ' ture him in another state from being thus burnt I ordered 
the Narbud 0 *'* * dS crumb J ed bones > together with liis decayed limbs, into 

of ibv. • d Pv i P rove ^ *° be a cruel brute when in power. He died 
last i Cr m ; ud was succeeded by his son, Mahmud II, the 

and t mg of his raco > who was defeated by Bahadur Shah of Gujarat, 
evt^ cuted - T ,le other male members of the royal family were 
eoiirf- inina ^ ec ^' exception of one who was at liumayun’s 

i^U)’ antl ** lc k in & dom " vas annexed to Gujarat (a.h. 937=a.d. 

r ^ 1c forced city of Mandu, now in ruins, stood on 
abnni- + nsive summit of a commanding hill, protected by walls 
hi,ii iV twenty-five miles or more in total length. The massive 
1 r . eco ^ nizab le are numerous, and of much architectural 



°flif ke^n,repaired and conserved to a considerable extent by the 
of t i Crs ° _ the Archaeological Department and the authorities 
tj„ le ^ , r ^tate. The hill, which was dangerously infested by 
»*v? n ? °lber wild Leasts for more than U\o centuries, can now 
lsited and explored in the utmost comfoit. 

Gujarat 

^iff |? e country. The name Gujarat, is of wide and indefinite 
u]*? 11 Joatlon * may be taken in its most extended sense to mean 
to ^ i tern t°ry in which the Gujarati language is used, and so 
include the peninsula of Cut eh (Kachelih), which is not usually 
Cutl? n i . as P art of Gujarat.- In the ordinary use of the term, 


lltnl 1 • 1 \ T — ..... Uiumaiv uoc Ul CJXC CUl lII, 

1 being excluded, Gujarat comprises a considerable region 
md and also the peninsula now known as Kathiav fir. 


Whi , mainland ana aiso me peninsula now known as Kathiav fir. 
SoroCi T V ed 1° l )C , caIled Saurashtra by the ancient Hindus and 
\ Gic Muhammadans. The definition of tiic mainland 
bo[. /! 1 as varied from time to tin e. Some people fix the southern 
a ' ^ 10 ^ :ir bada, while others extend it to Daman, 
u hd A n y L ]u Muhammadan times, Surat at the mouth of the Tf ntl 
, aman farther south always were considered as belon g 
v ol % i Ie >noirs of Jahanslr, transl. Rogers end Beveridge. R. As. s J909, 
PiX h* d0.»~7. hi rishta expresses <l*sbelief in the accusations oi parricide 
!-an j. J'; agonst Hoshang Shah and Xasiru d din Shah, but, s - far as 1 
h i.sk: pf’ . charges sot m to be true in both cases. As regard* the latter. 
l ni S ii - T ‘ n P r °b^ble 1 hat both Slier .shah and Jahangir should Ik ve beci 
rous 11 tL CUSCS ol I ,arriclde among the Muhammadan Sultans are 

Cutch, but the spol.n 
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Mat. The Gujarat on the mainland of the Muhan\?*afi|n 
dj may be taken as extending north and south In^^ftgej 
Dourhood of Sirohi and Bhinmal in Rajputana to Damarq 
east and west from the frontier of Malwa to the sea, and the 
Runn of Cutch. The region so defined comprise s in modern 
terms six Districts of the Bombay Presidency, namely. Ahmadabad, 
Kairu, Punch Mahals, Broach (Bliaroch), Surat, and part of the 
Thu.ua District, with the Baroda State or Dominions of the Gaikwar, 
and many smaller native states. The peninsula of Kathiawar, 
which is shared by a great multitude of such states, is now and was 
in the Muhammadan period reckoned as part of Gujarat 

Tne province, especially the mainland section, enjoys exceptional 
nat ural advantages, being fertile, well supplied with manufactures, 
ami posse see! of numerous ports where profitable overseas commerce 
7 IS . *** I >ract,sc ^ since the most remote times. A country so 
dcavable necessarily lias attracted the attention of all the races 
effected conque^S in northern and western India, 
bub an Mahmud of Ghazni’s famous raid in a.d. 1024 effected I lie 
dost i iel ion of the temple at Somnath and provided his army with 
mucli booh , but no attempt at permanent conquest was then 
made. J lie Muslim invasions in the latter part of the twelfth 
century also x .uleci to produce any permanent result, and the 
country continued to be ruled by Hindu dynasties. In 1207 an 
omcc * 1 o t tan-a din KhiljT annexed it to the Sultanate of Delhi. 
Mus.mi governors continued to be appointed from the capital 
after that date as loner as the Sultanate lasted. 

fndopen enc e. Zafar Khan, the last governor, who was 
MP 011 ! t ; , and had been practically independent, formally 

withcirc < his allegiance in 1401, 1 and placed his son Tatar Khan 

Muhammad th m, nc as Su , Itan > with the title of Nasiru-d din 
\ his fat 11 i 1 { L now Multan stems to have been poisoned 

by h lath m 1-07. But four years later the old man, who had 

X ;icr /;lffai Sh&h, was poisoned in his turn by Lis 
AhmadsLh hai u' V1 ° assumed the style of Ahmad Shah. * 
i Hi? I 1 ti mn’ v { Vhn,ad Shaf b wlio reigned for thirty years from 
nJ h?nLlom h “ r i " urd( : d founder of the indepen- 

JA 1 ' VC'ir< of Gujarat. Ilis father and grandfather during their 

fd rriforv in ilJ n W * er m had controIled only a comparatively small 
rritorv in trie nen?hlmnrh, \ u - i-us.i i i. \ .. * .- ava i. 

to 


° f Ahmad'abSd, then called As^ 

I w nc ie 1 l, ' Vo y\ l his and considerable ability 

nH iurovi » v"1 ncS ^ spreading the religion of the Prophet, 

, i ’7 •*< «idministration ot his own dominions. Through- 
out ins reign lie never suffered a defeat, and liis armies invariably 

\ rr,l In r>V' r t! i ose fi 1,10 Sultanate of Malwa, the chiefs of 
A i 1 ^ ‘ * ta !I>utana, and other neighbouring count l ies. Sultan. 
Ahmao was a close friend of Sultan Firdz B ihmnnI, and, like him, 
r S i^- l < r m the infidels and destroying their temples. 

' t.ie noble city of Ahmadabad adjoining the old Hindu 

rrs. 1 .A Vr !" ll t ^i VTS A n 800 -a. d. 140.**-4 ; following a paper by (*. P. 
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towroK^sfiwol. ‘Travellers’, the local historian aver j, 

•A th^l they have found no city in the whole earth so beau 

*. ~ /and splendid.’ __ 

v a vIail ; mia d Bigarhd. Sultan Mahmud Begara or BIgarha, 
S ^ U /°* Ahmad Shah, ascended the throne at the age of 
VMr . ccn Vf, y v,H * 863) If 59 and reigned prosperously for tiftv-two 
sov^ehr fS V - H - 917) 1511 • He was by far the most eminent 
li*iritiV? n . 01 lls d ynasty. His achievements and personal pecu- 
leo^nrin ^ Ne / C so remar k a bie that travellers carried his fame in a 
K:* c orm *° Europe. Although a mere boy at the time of 
'inr] C f f Slou 10 sccrns to have assumed a man’s part from the first 
imrmcft i ave been able to dispense with a Protector, such as was 
imposed on Akbar at the same age. 

of^M^'I , : <1 . R,urvan 'l hisf ic 1 to the kingdom of Gujarat, and was ihc best 
him • n uijarut kings, including all who preceded and all who succeeded 
rclifriftifo, whether lor abounding justice and generosity, for success in 
for soimri' ar? ai1 ^ ^ 0r diffusion oi the laws of Islam and >f Musalmans • 
for rvuiv ri f SS 01 judgement, alike in boyhood, in manhood, and in old age ; 
w‘ I for wdour, and victory— lie 
Was a P a «em of excellence.’ 

im'> a \TiY!r 0r< l u . s eu Iogv by the lead- 
SO p m £ 11 J historian of his country 
as sppn°r C justified by the facts 
\Vc mn >/ r ? m llis P f hut of view, 
accent JS n however, be content to 
verc o l le Sultans as they 

them w 11 ^ tliat most of 

ties wimf le rce, intolerant fana- Coin of Mahmud Blgarlm. 
mkriiM 1 their other merits 

1 i k ecl the* 1 he more fanatical they were the better the historians 

cmint -ntly successful in war. He made himself 
Barodu i* fortresses of Champaner to the north as of 

victoriVc aUU ol Junfigarh in Kathiawar ; overran Cutch and gained 
Tow r m 1 ie ^nltan of Ahmadnagar and other potentates, 
ortie Vic^ . hhs reign he came into conflict with tli 



the Muham-n'i^Un 0 lroin the Indian seas. 

«“i> with r 


On that occasion 
nd sank a great 


.. ere successful 

But two years'l .fo! 0 near Chaul. to the south of Bombay. 

in a battle fousln oiT 1 iv° 9 -- th « i! ‘ r ni!at, d 

Gujarat kingdom/ The/orJ 11 Krithiaw “ r ’ , . hei1 ,nc1 " 1 d p 1 ,n f tl,e 
Bijapur in 1510 v, ,, ™ r ‘->gners, who flnallv secipcd ( -a from 

their nns>ji i.me’ U thoneciorward always able to maintain 

/Kb; th « Indian powers, but did no 

dk/htV "* ta , li,83 t * iWen victorious Akb 
disturb them seriously, although no project 


was nearer to 


t obtain 
unable to 
his heart 
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le expulsion of the hated intruders from 
province. 

personal peculiarities of Mahmud made a deep imp! 
contemporaries, and became known in Europe, as told in. 
fantastic tales chiefly conveyed through the agency of the Italian 
traveller. Ludovico di Varthema. The Sultan's moustaches were 
so long that he used to tie them over Ills head and his beard reached 
to his girdle. His appetite, like that of Akbar’s secretary, Abu-1 
Fazl, was so abnormal that he was credited with eating more than 
twenty pounds’ weight of food daily. He was believed to have been 
dosed with poison from childhood and thus to have become 
immune against its effects, while his body was so saturated with 
venom that if a fly settled on his hand it would drop dead. Th<j 
legend lias found its way into English literature through Samuel 
Butler’s reference to it 


The Prince of Cambay’s daily food 
Is asp, and basilisk, and toad. 1 

Sultan Bahadur Shah. The latest notable Sultan of Gujarat Jj 
was .Mahmud BTgarha’s grandson, Bahadur Shfih, who reignen 
from the close of 1520 to February 1537, when his uneasy life was r, 
ended by a tragic death at the hands of the Portuguese. ID 
earned a full share of military glory by liis defeat of Mahmud I* 
Khiljl, involving the annexation of Malwa in 1531-2, and by his 
storm of Chitor in 1531, when the Rajputs made their usual dreadful 
sacrifice. 

In the following year, 1535, Bahadur was utterly defeated bV 
Hu may Cm P.'dshah, driven from his kingdom, and forced to take / 
refuge in_ Malwa. The fortress of C ham pane r was gallantly taken / 
by Htlmay un, who was himself among the earliest to escalade th e I 
walls. But llm Mogul was soon recalled from the scene of his 
western triumphs bv the necessity of meeting his Afghan rival* 
Slier Khan (Shah), and Bahadur was then able to return to hi* 
kingdom. 

Ordinarily the relations between the Portuguese and the Govern- , 
incut ot Gujarat were hostile, but the Mogul pressure fbrc cC ( 
Bahadur to buy the promise of Portuguese help by the surreruh 
of Basscm and to conclude a treaty of peace with the p roU „ 
loreigner.s. Negotiations on. the subject of the port and fortres* 
of Dm, then of much importance as a trading station, induce* j 
Bahadur . hah to visit Nuno da Cunha, the Port mu use govern* ’\ 
am! go aboard his ship. No U - than eight distinct accounts oi 
whut t lie * 11 happened— -namely, four Portuguese nd four Muhani 
a in dan are on t cord, all differing in details. Colonel Watson» 
whu < vammed them all critically, came to 1 the conclusion . • » 

*m either side* tlie leader hoped by some future treachery to : ' 1 ^ 
me person of the other; and that mutual suspicion turne mb’ ‘ 
lata! alfiny a meeting which both parties intended should pa*, 
pea* fully and lull the other into a false and favourable security * 

1 iludibra .»■, Part ii. Canto i, published in 1664. 
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n that the Sultan of Gujarat fell overboard, and whi 
was knocked on the head by a sailor. He was 
years of age. Manuel de Souza, captain of the p 
Iso lost his life at the same time, 
idur Shah's intemperance in the use of liquor and drugs 
clouded his brain and made him prone to acts of ill-considered 
impulse. He left no son. 

Later history. The history of the province from the time of 
lus death in 1537 to its annexation by Akbar after the lightning 
campaigns of 1572-3 is a record of anarchical confusion, into 
the details oi which it is unnecessary to enter. Disturbances 
continued to be frequent even after t he'absorption of the kingdom 
into the Mogul empire. 

Architecturo. The exquisite architecture of Gujarat, further 
eautmed b> wood-carving of supreme excellence, is the special 
istmciion of the province. The Muhammadan conquerors adopted 
i certain modifications the charming designs of the old Hindu 
to * Jail f ar chitects. filling Ahmadabad, Cambay, and many other 
an ^ ns with a multitude of buildings singularly pleasing to the eye, 
Tho enn . e ^ with most delicate stone lattices ar ! other ornaments. 
K3Lth^- lC1 - ent *‘bmdu monuments of both mainland Gujarat and 
finelv a ql ar bave been described by Dr. Burgess in two large, 
Th ' 11 lustrated quarto volumes of the Archaeological Survey, 
i sa , Ilic author has described and illustrated with equal copious- 
Muhammadan architecture on the mainland in three 
r , ie . r handsome volumes. The architects of the province still 
ti , m , mu ^ 1 ihe skill of their ancestors. Ahmadabad is par- 
exton i- ri !? h hi nob! - buildings, and during the time of its glory, 
of • | ,m its foundation to the eighteenth century— a period 

>out three centuries—undoubtedly was one of the handsomest 
900 00ft 1 wol ’ cl * The population is said to have numbered 
Kven n ai Vf mi !honaircs wet to be found among the merchants. 
inthpT? W i 10 j s wealthy and prosperous, the second largest 
Accordin ^ b* r c>ideney, with a population approaching 200,000. 

on thive tl, a .* Shying the prosperity of Ahmadabad hangs 

reacts silk, gold, and cotton. 


I K\i 



or, 

by 

Kashmir of 0 1 Inori ^tainous regions unconnected with the 

the name Ivashm ! Muhammadan history. In tnat history 

course of the JiH vr r j° ul y to the beautiful valley on the upper 

long and from twenty to two" 1 ** ^ hicl - 1 is ? b< a . 1 . ei ? ht > Miv ? 


estinff storv tto-vul S? i ywenty-fh broad. The ion ; and inter* 

The first S U . u -"' s h > Iven atrocious tyrants. 

j , 1 t'Urh in th» fourteenth century a Musalinau 

adventurer from Swat, named Shah Muza or Mir, had been 
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.1 c n is jLixiuu 

r to the Raja, seized the throne and established a 
dynasty of Sultans which lasted until nearly the 
:teenth century. The short-lived Chak dynasty over 
barjn 1586 did not obtain power untfTivbout 1560. 
the lirst Sultan, took the title of Shamsu-d din. 




PANEL, ADALAJ WAV, AHMADABAD. 


Snltan Sikandar. The sixth Sultan, Sikandar (about 3 38b" 
1410), who was ruling at the time of Timur’s invasion in 
managed to avoid meeting that formidable personage, and remain*’ 
safely protected by his mountain walls. Sikandar was u gloom)» 
ferocious bigot, and his zeal in destroying temples and id ok "* l . 
so intense that he is remembered as the Idol-llreakcr. He fre^ 
u iO.d the sword to propagate Islam and succeeded in forcing j 1 
bulk of the population to conform outwardly to the Mu s * ! 
religion. Most of the Brahmans refused to apostatize, and mm 1 
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Kashmir 

iaicl with their lives the penalty for their steadfast 
j/ers were exiled, and only a few conformed. _ 

l^ainu-l Abidin. The eighth Sultan, Zainu-I ’Abidin, 
long and prosperous reign of about half a century from 
1-1-17 to 1467, was a man of very different type. He adopted the 
policy of universal toleration, recalled the exiled Brahmans, re¬ 
pealed th Qjizya or poll-tax on Hindus, 
and even permitted new temples to 
he ouilt. lie abstained from eating 
llesh, prohibited the slaughter of kine, 
and was justiy venerated as a saint. 

He encouraged literature, painting, 

and music, and caused many trans- — 1 — 

^ works composed Kashmir coin of Zainu-1 ’Abidin. 

111 Sanskrit, Arabic, and other Ian- 

guages. In those respects he resembled Akbar, but he differed 
5 n that monarch in the continence which enabled him to prac¬ 
tise strict fidelity to one wife. 

S1 fr. • er . story. The reigns of the other Sultans are not of 

annolo • importance or interest to justify the insertion of their 
Tj- s m this history. For eleven years (1541-52) a relative 
r ,H named Mirza Haidar, who had invaded the valley, 

nom inally us governor on behalf of Humiiyun, but in 
as i an independent prince. Some vears later the Chak 
dynasty seized 1 lie throne. 

u n^ f details of the chronology of the Sultans of Kashmir are 
approxim’ & ivcn must be regarded as being only 

CHRONOLOGY 
(Leading dates only; 

HuX n shah CofFaklm, - ddi “ • BCUgal • 

Nusrat Shah ’ 

Bengal annexed by Akbar 

Independence of S„u nil o, , MnhoG 
Sultan Mahmud iihc>r) Sluhabu " (l din Ghorl 
Sultan Mahmud Khili? , • 

Mulwa annexed bv « d -? h r <tvnasty 

Mftlwfi, annexed by Akbar Shah of ( '"l a,rit 

«• . 

■Sultan Mahmud Abniadatod 

Naval battles v.ith Portuguese ‘ 

Occupation of Goa by Portuguese 
Sultan Bahadur Shah , 


about 1040 
1400-1518 
1518—32 
. 1576 


1401 
. 1*32 

. 1436 

. 1501 

1561-4 


about 1401 
1411-01 
1459-1511 
1507, 1509 
. 1510 

1526-37 
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nncxed 
stormed 

4j/r defeated by Humayun 
ur killed by Portuguese . 
jarat annexed by Akbar 


Kashmir 


Sultan Shamsu-d din 

Sultan Si bandar, the Idol-Breaker 

Sultan Zainu-1 ’Abidin 

MIrza Haidar .... 

Kashmir annexed by Akbar 



1572-:* 


. about 1334 
about 1380-1410 
about 1417-07 
about 1541-52 
. 1580 


Authorities 

For my light notice of the annals of Bengal I have used chiefly Firishtft, 
and Stewart, History of Bengal , 1813. 

Firisht a gives the most convenient summary of Malwa history. 

The best and most authoritative abstract of Gujarat Muhammadan 
history is that by Colonel Watson in the Bombay Gazetteer (1890), rob >; 
part i. The same volume contains a good account of Mandu, the capita 
of Malwa. 1 have also consulted Barley, History of Gujarat (1880) ; ana 
White way, The Jiise of Portuguese Power in India, 1497-1550 (Constable, 
1899). 

Various articles in the 1. G. (1908) arc serviceable for all the kingdoms. 

The Kashmir history is given by Firislita and Abu-1 Fazl {Ain, vol. u, 
transl. Jarre tt), as well as in the i. G. y but many details remain obscure. 
The story of the Sultans was discussed by C. J. Rodgers at considerable 
length in f.A.S.B. } part i 1885, in a paper on ‘ The Square Silver 
Coins of the Sultans of Kashmir ’. , , TT XT . . 4 ., 

The coins of the various kingdoms are described by II. is. 'V right m 
the Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum , Calcutta , vol. ii, Clarendon 
Press, 1907, with references to other publications. 

The works by Burg ss are the leading authority on the art of the 
province of Gujarat, namely : 

1. Be.} >rl on the Antiquities of KathidwadandKachh , 187G (aswi, vol. h *** 
Imperial Series, vo). ii) ; 

2. Muhammadan Architecture in Gujarat , 1890 (aswi, vi = Imp. Ser-> 
xxiii); 

3* Muhammadan Architecture of AlimadCibdd , Part I. 1900 (aswi, vii 
Imp., Ser. xxiv); 

4. Ditto* Part II, 1905 (aswi. viii = Imp., Ser. xxxiii) ; 

5. Architectural Antiquities of Northern Gujarat, 1903 (aswi. ix = 

Ser., xxxn). J 
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BOOK V 

CHAPTER 1 


<SL 


The Bahmani Dynasty of the Deccan. 1347-1526. 

Bahmani dynasty ; Sultan Alau-d din I. A series of 
rebellions between the years 1343 and 1351, caused by the mad 
tyranny of .Muhammad bin Tughlak, left to the sovereign of Delhi 
only a small portion of the extensive empire which he had controlled 
for a few years. 

Hasan, entitled Zafar Khan, an Afghan or TurkI officer of the 
Delhi Sultan, occupied Dauhitab ad i n the Deccan in 1347, and 
proclaimed his independence before the end of the year. He is 
known to history as Sultan Alau-d din I, the founder of the Ball- 
maul dynasty, of the Deccan, which played an important part in 
indi;. for nearly two centuries, from 1347 to 1526. He assumed 
the name or title of Baliman, because he claimed descent from the 
early 1 ersian king so-called, better known as Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus the Long-armed (Ardashlr Darazdast), who is identified 
it ;^ asu £ rus of the Book of Esther. 1 

tho capital. The new Sultan established his capital 
h W**’ novv in the Nizam’s Dominions, to which he gave 
ie Muhammadan name of Ahsanabad. 2 After the death of 
' ll hamniad bin Tughlak in 1851 Alau-d din undertook the con* 
(luest of a large part of the Deccan, and when he passed away 
11 . Was master of an extensive dominion, reaching to the sea 
on the west and including the ports of Goa and Dabhol. The latter 
now a small town in the Ratnagiri District. Bombay, was 
sivi priI ! cipal P or t of the Konkan from the fourteenth Lo the 
^xteenth century. r rhc eastern frontier of the Bahmani Sultanate 
ll * marked by Bhonaglr or Bhonglr (17° 31' N. ; 78 53' E.), now 
river l f ldCVa V l0 toWn the Nizam's Dominions. The Pen Gangu 
5 ormed the northern, and the Krishna the southern boundary. 

1 Thn -_ , k 


Babiii.inl C i^ rCnt Slory derivC( * from Firishta that the title Bahman or 
had V 
Hasan 

oM^criptions c i >TH ^? era f ion 


ii corru Ption of the word Brahman, because the first Sultan 
VV<1 n SOrvi< r c . Gan^u or GangQ. Brahman,is incredible and lalse. 
mvm rc c ’ Muslim who would not have dubbed him wit 


h.u 


rixrlmn i Mn.ntr 
Hl " K . ,n .S "as known us j- 
was wi»li gon.l r<- 

* Ahsana 1 


... The legend finds no support from coins 
been rightly rejected by King and liaig. 'Lie 
correctly staU s that 4 in consequence of his diluent 
*, IS Bahnian It is immaterial whether the descent 


8 Ahsanabad or] j - \ or not • 

(see E. c£- j) v j:: with reference to the Sultan s name Hasan 

G- arid K beinrr ’ 0 i { * ‘ **\ Ku) barg t is the Lulbarga of /. G. and Haig ; 

.. confounded in Persian writing. The Hyderabad 


officials use the err,, 
written as Kail 


(gppyiT) 

the text. 


neons form Qulbarga. The name may be correctly 
r g:t or Kulbarga { ^77^1), or Kuiburga 

See King, p. l ,t. The second form has been adopted in 
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lad Shah I ; wars with Hindus. The re^gwol 
Snd Sultan, Muhammad Shah I (1358-73), was chief_ 
oubi^d by savage wars waged against the Hindu rulers of Vijaya- 
garand Talingana or Warangal. Horrid cruelties Were commiLted 
on botii sides. The ferocious struggle continued until the Sultan 
was reputed to have slain half a million of Hindus. The population 
was so much reduced that the Kanarese country did not recover 
for ages. At last the butchery was stayed and the parties agreed 
to spare the lives of prisoners and non-combatants. Muhammad 
Shah was as bloodthirsty when dealing with brigandage in his own 
dominions as he was against his external Hindu foes. Like the 
Mogul emperors later he sought to suppress robbery by indis¬ 
criminate massacres, and in the course of six or seven months 
sent nearly eight thousand heads of supposed robbers to be piled 
up near the city gates. Pie accumulated immense treasures and 
possessed three thousand elephants. Firishta, who did not dis¬ 
approve ot cruelty to unbelievers, gives him a good character, 
but the Burn an-i Ma'dsir states that his death was due to an 
‘ irreligious inanner of living \ which probably means indulgence 
in strong drink. Saifu-d din Ghorl, an eminent minister who 
had served the first Sultan faithfully, managed the internal 
a flairs ot the kingdom during the reign of the second, and continued 
his work until the accession of the sixth, when he died at an age 
exceeding a hundred years. 

Fir5^, 8th Sultan, 1397-1422. Passing over intermediate 
revolutions and short reigns, we come to the reign of FTroz, the 
eighth Sultan, who was a son of the youngest brolher of Muhammad 
Shah I. 


4 In 139(j the dreadful famine, distinguished from all others by the name 
of the Durga Devi, commenced in Maharashtra. It lasted, according to 
Hindu legends, for twelve years. At the end ol that time the periodical 
rains returned ; but whole districts were entirely depopulated, and a very 
scanty revenue was obtained from t Ac territory between the Godavari 
and Krishna for upwards of thirty years afterwards.’ 1 
Firoz was a fierce bigot, who spent most of liis time in pitile-;^ • 
w r ar.s against his lii n( ju neighbours, ‘ being determined to us. hi» 
best endeavours in tbo suppression of infidelity and the strengthen** 
ing oi tlit- noth . Hu went on an expedition almost every y c p- r ‘ 
forciug tlie Kay a of Vijayanagar to pay tribute and extend* 11 *- 
bis conquests as far as Itfijamahendri or Rajarmmdri at the ap°* 
of the Godavari delta, lie so far violated the principles of h*? 
religion as to drink hard and "iijoy music. He kept an enormon* 
mmibei ot women from many countries, including Europe, 
was reputed to be able to talk with each lady in her own tonff 1 * 
He naa laeihties for importing European curiosities through t»° 
and JJabhoh FIroz loved building, and constructed a forth 11 ' 
palace at PVozfibad on the Bhlrna to the soma of the capita ’ . 
He adorned Kulbarga with m.iny edifices, the most notable 
the principal mosqy e. alleged to liavc been planned in i inlt 1 
tion of the mosque at Cordova In Spain. It is the only lu T £' 

* Grant Duff, History gJ the Mahrattas , ed. 182G, vol. i, p. 59. 
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Ijud frt India which is completely roofed.. 1 FIrdz went on' 
>(!it/i(1n too many. About 1420, towards the close of his re. 
Jen/d a severe defeat at Pangal, to the north of the Krish 
home a broken-down old man. lie spent the rest of his 
u } P iet X according to his lights and left affairs of 

state m the hands of two Turk! slaves. Notwithstanding his 
aversion to Hindus, he anticipated one measure of Akbar’s policy 
> narrymg two Hindu ladies, one being a princess of Vijayanagar. 
t . b r ™tilu*d his curiosity by reading the Old and New 
. I- 1 - 1S Hot correct to affirm, as Meadows Taylor does, 
v 1 P. 3 [ e “S 1 pn he was perfectly tolerant of all sects and creeds \ 
1 p. n ‘ a f tter ot fact, he was a particularly ferocious bigot, 
rrr , V 1S 4 . lUl i AVa ‘^ °Pimon that the house of Bahman attained its 
greatest splendour in the days of Firoz. 

^1.;- , ad 1422-35. The administration of the Turk! 

wif if V being displeasin g to the Sultan’s brother Ahmad that prince, 
WIth th e aid of a foreign 
merchant named Khalaf 
-Uasan BasrI, deposed Firoz 
and murdered him with his 
0 ^ uc * 1 tragedies were 

inn! 0n , m Bahmani his- 
^ and do not seem to 
l)f ve °tended public opi- 

n ! ^ i V lG 111111 derer as¬ 
cended the throne without 
opposition, and resumed 
he war with the Hindus, 
oi mn " t0 r venge the 
a ttfu*] - S h^ d t ^ c 4 army of Islam ’ in his brother’s time. He 

in.‘ ' U a >anagar territory, with savagery even greater 

r!\ lltat by his predecessors, 

open l ,-oi, , I 1 ) ^!! 1 ! 11 ’ without waiting to besiege the Hindu capital, overran the 
children witimm' 1 ™ whercver he went, put to death men, women, and 
predecessor Mui .^° rc ^ contrary to the compact made by his uncle anc 



Coin of Firoz Bahmani. 


the number of sir 

and made a test 
also the idol a i 

Tho: 


title of 

^ ijayanagar. 


‘•rnnuad Shah, and the Bay a of Vijayanagar. Whenever 
'»m (mounted to t vonty thousand, he halted three d-.iys, 
ron a m celebration of the hlood\ event. He broke down 
• nipies and de troyed the colleges of the brahnnns/ 

the Sultan to assume the 
Ultimately peace was concluded with 

had 
About 


WalT M S J^V^'diugs enabled 
’ 1 an, or ^amt 


Lfinally destroyed 1 im V' T* ,0,lh against Warangal in 1424 or 14251 
the \ear 1420 the Doff U ‘bondoricc of that Hindu kingdom. Ab 
Ahmad S ah : >V (1 , C ff 11 u k r ain suffered from a severe famine. 
Gujarat and with tb„.' ^ "arswith the Sultans of Malwa and 
, -T 7 - Hindu chiefs of the Konkan. The war with 

• Kulbnrga dec 


capital, and th.^wMc^ed^ 
now a prosperous town of about 
Ilaig denies that the mosque is 
Landmarks , p. 94). 


nth of Firoz, hen it ceased to be the 
- centuries. It h • revived lately, being 
n _°[ a bout 00,000 inhabitants with extensive trad \ 
•pied from that at Cordova (Historic 
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was ended by a treaty of alliance offensive and dei 
Subsisted for many years. Nizam Shah benefited by it ir 
ig© of capital to Bidar. Ahmad Shah, who had suit 
„ illness a l Kulbarga, and regarded the place as unlucky, 
shifted his capital to Bidar (Ahmadabad or Muhammadabad), 
distant about sixty miles to the north-east. The wisdom of the 
transfer is fully justified by the description of the new capital 
recorded by Meadows Taylor : 

* There is no more healthy or beautiful site for a city in the Deccan 
than Bidar. The fort hud been already erected on the north-east angle 
of a tableland composed of laterite, at a point where the elevation, which 
:s considerable, or about 2,500 feet above the level of the sea, trends 
southward and westward, and declines abruptly about 500 feet to the wide 
plain of the valley of the Manjera, which it overlooks. The fortifications, 
still perfect, arc truly noble ; built of blocks of laterite dug out of the ditch, 
which is very broad and has a peculiar mode of defence met with nowhere 
else, two walls of laterite, the height of the depth of the ditch, having been 
left at equal distances between the faussebraye and the counterscarp all 
round the western and southern faces of the fort. 1 . . . The city adjoined 
the fort, space being left for an esplanade, and stretched southwards 
along the crest of the eminence, being regularly laid out with broad streets. 
There was a plentinil supply of beautiful water, though the wells arc deep ; 
and r. every respect, whether as regards climate, which is much cooler 
and healthier than that of Kulbarga, or situation, the new capital was laf 
preferable to the old one. At the present time, though the city has dimiiy 
ishec! to a provincial town, and fho noble monuments of the BahmaiU 
kings have decayed, there is no citv of the Deccan which bette: repays 
a visit from the traveller than Bidar.* 2 

Alau-d din II. Ahmad Shah was succeeded quietly by his 
eldest son, Alau-d din II (1435-57). Renewed war with Vijaya* 
nagar resulted ultimately in a peace favourable to the Sultan- 
Firhhta notices the curious fact that during that war the Ray 1 *' 
(Dev a Raya II) engaged Muhammadan mercenaries to fi.^T 
against the army of Islam, and even erected a mosque at hi* 
capital for the use of nis Muslim soldiers. After the termination 
of the war the Sultan neglected his duties and abandoned hinisD* 
to the fleshly delights of wine and women. The efficiency of 
public service was much impaired by the quarrels between t" 1 * 
factions—the one comprising the native or Deccance Muhammadan 
allied wit- the Abyssinian (or HabshT) settlers, who were most 1 . 





crime by permission of the drunken Sultan** When a force* nn ( ' 
one of lus foreign officers had been defeated in the Konkan by \ \ 
Hindus, the remnant took refuge in a fort named Chakan situaB 

1 Scarp or c ; carp is the steep inner side of the ditch next to the raiflp ur f.’ 
unterscarp is the opposite slope of the ditch next to the besieger.- 
ayes arc defined as ‘lower parapets outside the bastions’ (Chamb c ‘? 


counte 

brayes are aenneu as * tower paraj 

Cyclop.) ; or as ' a small mound of earth thrown tip about si ramp 1 
(Webster). Both the thing and name, I believe, arc now obsolete. 

- Manual, p. 109. 
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□rth of Poona. The Deccanee party, having trump! 

:ii sat ions of treasonable intent, against the refugees,^ 

:he Sultan to sanction the extermination of the Sayjj 
a^uls in the fort. The Deccanee chiefs secured the confidence 
r victims by a show of kindness, and then fell upon them 
treacherously, slaying every male, including 1,200 Sayyids of pure 
descent and about a thousand other foreigners. Ivlialaf Hasan, 
the man who had helped Ahmad Shah to gain the throne, and had 
subsequently become prime minister, was among the slain. The 
women were treated 4 with all the insult that lust or brutality 
could invoke ’. The Sultan, when he found that he had been 
deceived, punished the authors of the massacre. 

Humayun. Alau-d dm was followed by his eldest son Humayun 
(1457-61), who had already earned a terrible reputation for fero¬ 
cious cruelty. An attempt to displace him in favour of a younger 
brother was easily defeated, and the new Sultan was free to indulge 
his maniacal passion for the inlliction of pain. Men and women, 
suspected without reason of favouring rebellion, wer< stabbed 
^ith daggers, hewn in pieces with hatchets, or scalded to death 
6y boiling water or hot oil. 

^ le ^ re ra ge blazed up in such a way that it burned up land and 

vater ; and the broker of his violence used to sell the guilty an< < innocent 
jy one tariff. The nobles and generals when they went to salute the 
auitan used to bid farewell to their wives and children and make their 
vl is. Most of the nobles, ministers, princes, and heirs to the sovereignty 
were put to the sword.' 

Ilumayun, who is remembered by the epithet Zalim, or the Tyrant, 
eseinbled his prototype Muhammad bin Tughlak of Delhi, in 
^ mg • learned, mad, merciless, and cruel \ Some authorities 
uggest that he died a natural death, but the more probable 
account avers that while intoxicated he was assassinated by his 
servants. A versifier ingeniously expressed the universal joy at 
ca li of the monster by the chronogram : 

Humayun Shah has passed away fiom t lie world. 

j'fchty* what a hies ing was the death of Humayun 1 
e* 4 ] c ,. , tc death the world was full of delight, 

St ran c e the world * gives the date of his death. 1 

Ivhwfiia M , t 7 ran t was served by an excellent minister, 

his initprk f Tl • Giiwfm. who apparently was unable 1o clack 

Rood service undm S n T!ic minister livcd lon S enough to <ir> 
for his pains aci Hum&y fin’s successors, and to be murdered 

sultan^M^nJ^. Hi; conquests; famine. The next 
nearly twentv w f UC /\ Xv ‘ ^ Huhuinmad Shah III, who reigned for 
Mahmud Glv-in ( 14 4>:i-82), and enjoyed the services of Hhwaja 
and was coiia IKr/. l ° minister who had served Humayun, 

The Khv “ i i < ? ln P 1 e ^ a, t a a general and as a *i\ \ administrator, 
i Jr n 3 • t0uk the stron £ fortress of Bclgau 
* lhc Persian woids are ^ za uk-i jahdn. 

values ol the letters J 865, the ilijri vr-r, corresponding to a.d. 1460-1 ; 
thus, 3 =. 00, an (i cj- j. A: =100, j •— .‘3, /i=5, d (oh/)— 1 and n- 50, 


m (1478), and 
The numerical 
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ed Goa, which had been lost by one of the earlier 1 
IRfiya of Vijayanagar, at a date not known exactly^ 

^ his operations was an increase of the Bali main do ml 

extent never achieved by former sovereigns \ 

A disastrous famine, known as the ‘ famine of BIjapur ’ because 
it began in that state, devastated the Deccan in 1473 or 1474 and 
caused many deaths. The rains failed for two years, and when 
they came at last, in the third year, ‘scarcely any farmers remained 
in t he country to cultivate the lands \ 

The title of Ghazi. When Kondapalli (Condapilly) was 
surrendered early in 1481, previous to the raid on Kanchl, to be 
described presently, an incident occurred which illustrates the 
ferocity of the spirit of fanaticism characteristic of the Bahmaiu 
kings. 

‘ The King,’ Firishta relates, 4 having gone to view the fort, broke down 
an idolatrous temple and killed some brahmans who officiated at it, with 
his v vn lumas, as a point of religion. He then gave orders for a mosque 
to he erected on the foundations of the temple, and ascending the pulpit? 
i repeated a few prayers, distributed alms, and commanded the Khutba to 
be read, m his name. Khwaja Mahmud Gawan now represented that as 
liis Majesty had slain some infidels with his own hands, he might fairly 
l assume the title of Ghazi, an appellation of which he was very proud* 
Muhammad Shah was the first of his race who had slain a brahman ; and 
it is the belief of the Becannees that this act was in mspicious, and le*d to 
tlie tr* aib I ps which soon after perplexed the affairs of himself and his family? 
and ' nded in the dissolution of the dynasty.’ 

The virtuous minister, it will be observed, was quite as fanatical 
a*. 1 bloodthirsty as his master. Akbar in the following century 
earned the iquch desired title of Ghazi in a similar way by smiting 
the helpless prisoner, Hemu, his Hindu rival. 1 

Raid on Kanchi or Conjeeveram. The most remarkable 
military exploit of the reign was the successful raid made on Kanchl 
or Conjeeveram, one of the seven Hindu sacred cities, during the 
course of a campaign against Vijayanagar in 1481. The rein ote 
position of Kanchl, forty-two miles SSW. of Madras, had secured 
it from Muhammadan attacks, so that the inhabitants believed 
the nisei Vos to be perfectly safe. The Sultan was encamped 
Kondapalli near Bezwada, nowin the Kistna (Krishna) District 
Madras, when glowing accounts of the rich booty to be obtains 
in the holy city induced him to plan a surprise. The story is ^ eS 
told in the words of Firishta, as follows : 

‘ Bn his [Muhammad Shah’s] arrival at Kondapalli [Condapilly], he vVlls 
informed by tlie country people that at the distance of ten days’ jour® v 
J wih the temple of Kanchl, the walk and roof of which were covered w 1 , 
pirn v;s of gold and ornamented with precious stones, but that no Muhaim lia ' 
an inon ueh had as yet seen it or even heard of its name. Muhamm^ 
Shah accordingly selected six thousand of his best cavalry, and leavffif? 
the rest of his army at Kondapalli, proceeded by forced marches to Ka I1(a * 
IF- moved so rapidly on the last day, according to tlie historians ol j 1 
tune, that only forty troopers kept up with him, among which nuinF 
were Niz&mu-J Mulk Bahri and YiniAi Khf* , Turk. On approaching ’ 


That is the true account of Akbar's a tion. 


approaching 

See post , Boo) VI. 
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Jpme Hindus came forth, one of whom, a man of gigantic sw 
1 on horseback, and brandishing a drawn sabre by way of del 
i id speed towards the King, and aimed a blow which the 

° f h . is Sword cIeaved hini in tAvain * Another 
to nvin wifi» a tnf Cked t lC w,10sc little band was shortly engaged man 

to Slav liis onnnn^ ’ but ®hammad Shah had again the good fortune 
lemnle Sw rm^ r ’ u P c , m the rest of the Hindus retired into the 

themselves ilnrW ?/ I )Cn ple, like bees, now issued from within and ranged 
iorc^ comin^ n^ ^ W ? lls t( ? it. At length, the rest of the King's 

great slautrln^r * \ 1C - tcrape was attacked arid carried by storm , with 
^ . vn lr hmense booty fell to the share of the victors, who 



remainimr <• ' , > , sacKeci tne city oi 

r PI ^ t rU . !° r a weeIc > he returned to his army.’ 

RurhanT dd ^ e Y considerably concerning the raid. The 

Muhammadan^r^nTi?’ e * a £S erat V s when ifc asserts that the 
and overt hrr w oii n c : d ^ ie Cli y a: *d its temples with the ground 
not eanabl > 1 *! le . 3 y m bols infidelity \ The force present was 

several ii n i n * U< l\. la borious demolition, and as a matter of fact 
are still -tn nt ™ in P Ies * built many centuries prior to the raid, 
storv of ?h . t :r - Sewell is too sceptical in rejecting the whole 

Murct-rnf M C l U e ^pc c bti°n_a s being 'exceedingly improbable’, 
drunkard <r-i ^ a imu d G-awan. Muhammad Shah, a confirmed 
went on ’ Hit * + Way to his besetting sin more and more as time 
disgraced i mpera , nce was the direct cause of the crime which 

KhWMr d W y embittered the last year of his life, 
neeessarilv ^ nU,< bbiwan, bis great minister, being a Persian, 
hated bvtb« r? ° Untcd as . a ‘foreigner and consequently was 
At last pnviw • e p ca fJ e ° faction, which unceasingly sought his ruin, 
intoxicated Al>T ! 1481, the plotters managed to lay before their 
ruin Ktor -m h over . e ] '~ n a . treasonable letter falsely attributed to the 
out taking tlm U r h i*V l obvioils for gery. The besotted Sultan, with-! 
instant ri ( . r ^ h P c , s ? trouble to ascertain the facts, ordered the \ 
too late he m,° U h,s a S cd and faithful servant. When it was ' 
drown h\ s rr . d . out , {he deceit practised on him and tried to 
in March 1 ift.j° rS ° 111 dnn]v > until he killed himself by his excesses 

that °v t he crime. Meadows Taylor justly obse] 

i ’ n d ’. niui that ‘ ?!-,i : , lbmad Oawan was 4 the beginning of 

til#-* T).\ 1 . .. ^ I i * l hln. I’lnnorf A/1 oil IKa ^ J «^VVT>^ 


Musalma.^ rut n M t, r 
idolaters. Subject 1 to** 5 

,n the eyes of hi 


was a devout and even fanatical Sunni \ 
as any one else in slaying and despoiling 
v ; vo ui nis eo qualification, which counted as a virtue 
the praise bestowed nri rt l ^l on ^ sts » his character seems to deserve 
f iiylor in language sHn >n lt by Firishtn, which is echoed by Meadows 
even though it niav em phatic, and deserving of quotation, 

Character of MahmSd ' nge ' 1 with exaggeration : 

Taylor observes 4 stands™!^?* ‘ rhe ch amcter of Mabmud Gftwan’, 
us out broadly and grandly, not only among all 

L 
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temporaries, but among all the ancient Muhammadans of tl tail 
) unapproachably perfect and consistent . . . his noble and jumi 
as/ his skill and bravery in war, his justice and public and pi|y5 
ffiffiSpience have, in the aggregate, no equals in the Muhammadan history 
bfihdia. . . . Out of the public revenues of his ample estates, while he paid 
the public establishments attached to him, he built and endowed the 
magnificent college at Bldar, which was practically destroyed by an 
explosion of gunpowder in the reign of Aurangzeb, and which, while he 
lived at the capital, was his daily resort ; and the grand fortresses of Ausa, 
Parenda, Sholapur, Dharur [Darur], and many others att» alike his 
military skill and science.’ 1 

Mahmud Shah, 1482-151S; end of the dynasty. Little more 
remains to be said about the annals of the Bahmanl dynasty. 
The successor of Muhammad III was liis son Mahmud, a boy of 
twelve years of age, who lived and in a manner reigned until 1518, 
but never possessed real power. The Sultan was a worthless 
creature, who, when he grew' up, totally neglected the affairs of 
his government, spending his time with low-born favourites in 
vulgar debauchery. The provincial governors, one after the other, 
declared their independence, and only a small area round the 
capital, which became the separate Sultanate of Bldar a few r years 
Inter, remair d under the nominal jurisdiction of Mahmud. The 
actual government was in the hands of Kasim Barld, a crafty 
Turk, and after his death in those of his son, Amir Barld. It te 
unnecessary to relate the story of the murders, quarrels, and 
rebellions of Mahmud’s miserable reign. They may be read by 
the curious in the pages of Firishta and the JJurhCin-i Ma'dsA 
Aft er the death of Mahmud four puppet Sultans in succession were 
placed oil the throne, until in 1520 Amir Barld felt that the time 
had come for tlie assertion of his right to rule on his own account. 

Character of the dynasty. Before we proceed to notice some 
of the more prominent events in the complicated history of the 
hve separate Sultanates formed out. of the fragments of the Bah¬ 
manl dominion, it will be well to pause for a moment in orde r to 
consider the nature of the achievement of the Bahmanl Sultan 5 
of the Deccan, and to estimate the position in history to which 
they are entitled. 

The stor\ of the dynasty as it. appears in tin books is not attra c ' 
live reading. Between 1347 and 1518 the throne was occupy 
by fourteen buitans, oi whom four were murdered, and tw'O other 5 
were deposed and blinded. W h the exception of the fifth Stilt*} 11 ’ 
a quiet peaceiiil man, all the sovereigns who attained maturity 
v bh'fdt nrstv fanatics. The record of their wars with ID 
neighbouring Hindu power is a mass of sickening horrors. Hum* 1 ' 
vun was a monster, comparable only with, the most infamot^ 
tv ran named in history. Several of the Sultans were drunk}' 11 

debauchees, and little is recorded about any member pi the faimy 

1 See map p. 287. Ausa(Owsab) is ,0 miles NNW. of Kulbarga,Parend& 
: > 70 milt \V. of Ausa, Sholapur is 70 miles NYV. <>t Kail. • e l,K 
Darur is about 22 miles 1C. of Hfiiehfh* Pe :.s gives a photograph 
plan of the ruined eoliege ( l. S. ii\ J., vu). ... plates xxviii, xxix). B lH 
illustrated ; Iso in the Ann. Hep, A. «b'. Nizom'.s Dominions foi 1911 -15. 
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Calculated to justify a favourable opinion of his cliaL 
^person mentioned who deserves much praise is the inn. 

anc * even . ! ie was fanatical and bloodthirsty*^ -rr- 
/ dllacu ^ to specify any definite benefit conferred upon 
u t> i * - dynasty. No doubt, as Meadows Taylor points out, 
ivT«c ! r Ja ‘ 1 i liani ? ^ ave a ce rtain amount of encouragement to purely 
learning and constructed irrigation works in the easferii 
in'imS’ W llc . 1 incidentally did good to the peasantry while 
* y.Securmg the crown revenue. But those items to heir 

hv “^htly against the wholesale devastation wrought 

h ?I£ an Wars ’* massacres, and burnings, 
nf i h 0i -^ c ? inmon people. Our estimate of the character 
r*nrnmi+*\ Sultans and the effect of their rule upon tlie people 

le,r charge need not be based merely upon inferences 
r0n ? i.* e story their conspicuous doings. Observations 
nm l ^^^^ons of life of the unregarded Hindu peasantry must 
i lw - looked for m the pages of Muhammadan historians, whether 
r'nLj W1 1 t ie nor ^^ or the south. The scanty information 
f i ; • e( ! concerning the commonalty of India in ancient, times is J 
visit 1 almost wholly from the notes made by observant foreign * 
Nii-ifS^’ i ^ llc l a visitor, a Russian merchant nam d Athanasius 
in tli n >happened to reside for a long time at Blda / "and to travel 
the J/ 11ah i Tian ! dominions between the years 1470 and 1474 in 
^! u ^ ammar l Shah III. By a lucky accident his notes 
1 eserved, and have been made accessible in an EngMsh version. 

Ihe merchant tells us that: 

Thereof U ' ta rri S a man > twenty years old, 1 in the power of the nobles. 

Melik Tw l r la r a f saiaa,i Boyar [sc/7. Persian noble from Khurasan], 
prince 7 char [sci/. Maliku-t Tujjar,Lord of the merchants’, or 4 merchant¬ 
men • m .ri- Tri Bhwaja Mahmud Guwan], who keeps an army of 200,000 
" m 11 \ , nn keeps 100,000 ; Kharat Khan, 20,000 ; and many are 

luns mat keen in mm . t i. 


the khana Vi n l<cc P :s 100,000 ; Kharat Khan, 20,000 and many are 
men of his^wn tnT armetl raen> The Sultan L'ocs out with 300,000 

1 lit land is overstocked with people ; hut those in the country arc very 

^ nilSt t flO Tinhlno n rn nvrf ivim/' I - . «r tiilonf H . t . 1 . I- 1 


lie Sultan a* ! * MM. Jivii, tvu wivuu\,mwio, ettitj ill luuMuauo, 

of 10,000 rnon^ ,° ,a hunting with his mother and his lady, and a train 
gilded arrnour ° n , \ orse hack, :>0,0G0 on foot; 200 elephants adorned in 
hordes in golden** i !!! ^ ron f 100 horsemen, 100 dancers, and 300 common 
The arm ; 100 monkeys, and 100 concubines, all fort ign.’ 

overgrown esh ^. ere armed mobs. It is obvious that such an 
controlled by , "^kment of armed men, women, and beasts, 
sucked the 001 / minority of luxurious nobks must have 

positive statcinet^i ^ r - r * There is no difficulty In believing the 
The mass of h * 1 *hc common people were " very miserable 

equally oppress i >eo ^° iu Hie Hindu Empiie of Vijayanagar was 
were little heVtel V h1 fetched. Tht\ huge armies maintained 
, Tf 0 w . . i * , * l ln arn, ed mobs cage v to murder tens i>f 

applies tT 1473 or 1474 y ar in 1403 ( Kin * l» ' )S k nu; r ^ark‘tl- - tore 
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^As of helpless peasants, but extremely inefficient in wd 
A* /unwieldy hosts were maintained by the neighbofl 
7 Muhammadan and Hindu. Various recorded incidl 
frroye^that such masses of undisciplined men had little military 
value, and often were routed by quite small forces of active 
assailants. But, on the whole, tiie armed mobs of the Muham¬ 
madan Sultans were a little more efficient than those of their 
Hindu opponents, and, in con equence, usually were victorious. 

Fortresses and other buildings. It is characteristic of the 
nature of the rule of the Bahmanls that Meadows Taylor, who 
judged the Sultans with excessive partiality, should declare that 
the fortresses built by them are 4 perhaps their greatest and most 
indestructible monuments, and far exceed any of the same period 
in Europe ’. He mentions Gawilgarh and Narnala, both in Berar, 
and especially the latter, as being choice specimens of the grandeur 
of design appropriate to mountain fortresses, and of work executed 
in good taste with munificent disregard of cost. The fust gateway 
at Narnala is decorated with elegant stone carving, which in T aylor’s 
day was as perfect as it had ever been, and probably still is in the 
same condition. The works at Ausa and Parenda are commended 
for the military science displayed in their trace. The fortresses 
were equipped with huge guns built up of bars w- lded and bound 
together, of which several specimens still exist. 

The buildings at Kulbarga are described as being heavy, gloomy, 
and roughly constructed. Those at Bidar, the capital from about 
1430, which are much superior in both design and workmanship, 
seem deserving of more notice than they have yet received. The 
accounts given by Fergusson and Burgess offer few details. 
Enamelled tiles, a favourite Persian form of decoration, were 
applied to the Bidar edifices. 

The Muhammadan population of the Deccan. The Bah- 
maru Sultans failed in the atrocious attempt made more than once 
by members of the dynasty to exterminate the Hindu population 
of the Deccan, or in default of extermination to drive it by force 
into the fold of Islam. They succeeded in killing hundreds ot 
thousands of men, women, and children, and in making consider* 
able numbers of 4 converts ’ ; but in spite of all their efforts 
the population continues to be Hindu in the main, the percentage 
of Musalmans in the Nizam's Dominions and the Bijapur District 
at present being only about eleven. The or r in of that section 
-Lite inhabitants, as noted by Meadows Taylor, is mainly a conse* 
quen e of the BahmanI rule, under which large numbers of Persians* 
Turks, Arabs, and Moguls settled in the country and forriic^ 
unions with native women. Many Hindu families also 
forcibly converted, and the continuance of Muslim dynasties n 
large areas for centuries has kept up or even increased the prop 1 ? 
tion of the Musalman minority, Muhammadans being usual > 
more fertile than Hindus. The author cited was willing to ere 1 1 ; 
the Balimani influence v a 4 a general amelioration of manner* 5 ^ 
ii the Deccan, but that opinion might be disputed. The moffii 
ments of Hindu civilization certainly suffered severely. 
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Accession . 

Alau-d din Ilasan 

A. II. 

748 

a.d. 

1347 

Muhammad I 

759 

1358 

Mujahid 

773 

1373 

Daud 

779 or 

1377 or 

Muhammad II 

780 

771) or 

1378 
1377 or 


780 

1378 

Ghiyasu-d din 

799 

1397 

Shamsu-d din 

799 

1397 

Flroz 

800 

1397 

Ahmad 

825 

1422 

Alau-d din If 

838 

1435 

Humayun 

862 

1457 

Nizam 

8G5 

1401 

Muhammad III 

867 

1403 

Mahmud 

887 

14S2 



lie murks. 


Full ofacial title (according to 
the Burhan-i Ma'asir) was 
Sultan Alau-d din Hasan Shah 
al-wali al Bahmanl. lie* had 
been known previously as Zafar 
Khan. Died a natural death. 

Son of No. 1. Died from the 
effects of * an irreligious man¬ 
ner of living *, presumably 
meaning drink. 

Son of No. 2. Drank hard : 
murdered by No. 4. 

Son of brother of No. 2 : mur¬ 
dered by a slave. 

Brother of No. 4. Died a natural 
death. No wars or rebellions. 
Erroneously called Mahmud by 
Firishta. 

Son of No. 5, and a minor. 
Blinded and deposed. 

Brother of No. 0. Deposed and 
imprisoned, or blinded, accord¬ 
ing to Firishta. 

Son of younger brother of No. 2. 
Deposed and strangled by No. 9. 

Brother of No. 8 : changed capi¬ 
tal to BTdar. Died a natural 
death. 

Son of No. 9, Died a natural 
death. 

Son of No. 10, probably assassin¬ 
ated. 

Son of No. 11, a minor. Died 
suddenly. 

Brother of No. 12. Died from 
effect s of drink. 

Son of No. 13. Died a natural 
death in Dee. 1318, when the 
dynasty practically ended. 



rdancc 
coins, 
also arc 

the most serious discrepancy, amounting 

the accession 

i , . i - — .-.—- > of dates which 

to Bijapur, and tlu nee^c^ ^ I a,Tr l\ ul I fth 1 s th ^st nominal Sul- an, escaped 


u variously ■ 

to four years f * 111 the kooks ; the most serious discrepancy 
of No. ii. tl ‘ at concerning the death of No. 10, and 

are not shou n / i \^ ,Srre P !i ncies occur in the minute details oi 

x 1 v ' 11 in f .. f < 11 ,1 TV .. I.. ll .. I-, 4-1. .i c ,. 


tin 1 to Ahmadnagar, where he died. 
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^Persian histories arc the leading authorities, Firishta and <. 
^tdcount of the dynasty in Meadows Taylor, Manual of Indian 


o 


Authorities 



history 2 (Longmans, London, 1895), is based on Firishta, supplemented 
by local knowledge. Much additional material, completing the information 
from Persian books, has been printed by J. S. King in The History of the 
Bahmani Dynasty , founded on the Burhun-i Madsir (Luzac, London, 
1900) ; reprinted from Ind. Ant.,v ol. xxviii (Bombay, 1899), with additions 
from other chroniclers. The history is further elucidated by T. W. IIaig 
in * Some Notes on the Bahmani Dynasty 5 (J. A. .S'. B. y part i, vol. lxxiii, 
1904); and in Historic Landmarks of the Deccan (Pioneer Press, Allahabad, 
1907). 

Some interesting material is obtained from the notes of Athanasius 
Nikitin, a Russian merchant, as edited in India in the Fifteenth Century , 
by R. II. Major, Hakluyt Soc. (issued for 1858). 

The inscriptions are treated by Haig, as above ; and by Horowitz, 
Epigraphia Moslemica (Calcutta, 1909-10, 1912), s.v. Bidar, Gawilgark, 
Gulbarga, and Kolhapur. 

The coins are described and illustrated b 3 ' O.Codrington in Num. Chron. 
1898 ; and by H. N. Wright, Catal. of Coins in I. M., vol. ii (Clarendon 
ITcss, IJ07). Both writers give references to earlier papers. 

lhc architecture has been discussed to some extent by Fergtjsson, and 
also by BUHnESS (/(. iS. W. 7 irni iii r lUirlnn 1 


. r 4 i . ' vv/i# lomaun, xniojm X ilO hUUIU. t 

being further examined by the Archaeological Survey of the Nizam's 


CHAPTER 2 


The hive Sultanates of the Deccan, and Khandesh, from 1474 to the 


seventeenth century. 



s*t up five separate kingdoms or Sultanates, namely, the Inuicl 
Shalu dynasty ol Berar ; the Nizam Simla M Ahmadnagar ; tin' 
Add Shuhi of Bijapur ; the Band Shabi of Bidar ; and the Kutb 
Shiilu of Gojkonda. 

Irnad Shcun dynasty of Berar (Birar). The earliest defection 
was bliat oi tm province of Berar (Birar), the most northern 
portion ol , le L thmani dominions, and more or less equivalent 
o the ancient \ idarbhu, famous in Sanskrit literature. Berar wu* 
one m the lour provinces into which the first Bahmani Sultan 
he D< acan had divided liis dominions. Late in the fifteenth 
cent ur> the province, comprised two districts, namely, GawTlgarln 
Vr U \ ,lo . r ^ l T cril » an d Mfiliur, the southern. Eariy in the reign 
. i u ( * 1 >a ir I 1 . ai1 ^ * n fhr year 1484, according to most authorities 
VI- i a<; cording to others, the governor of GawTIgarh, n. converted 
Ilmdu, named Fatliullah and entitled Imudu-l Mulk, proclaimed 
ins independence, and made himself mast? t of the whole province* 



THE FIVE SULTANATES 


founded a dynasty, the Imad Shiihi, which lasted foiWtei 
ns, until about 1574, when the principality was absorJxJ_ 
adnagar. The details of its separate history, so far^as 
, arc not of interest. The province was ceded in 1596 
Sultan Murad, son of Akbar. The imperial governor resided 
first at Bfdapur, and later at Ilichpur (Ellichpur). 



left over afterconsisting of the territory ncai 
Band minis* . lc more distant provinces had separated. Kasim 
own master fr 01 Mahmud Shah Bahmanl, was practically his 
is about the year 1492, which is given in some 1 m ks 

“i™* t, ' e ‘•••t.ihiisfmn nl of Die .1 misty. But. i.c anil his 
fi !h f J°‘ lg to assume royal rank, and even after the 
ucuin or Mahmud in 15l 8 continued to set up and murder nominal 
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Sultans until 1526, when the formality was 
Amir openlv assumed an independent positio 
lasted until about 1609 or a little later, when the 
exed by Bljapur. The Band Sultans did little, if anything, 
deserving of remembrance ; but some of their buildings are note¬ 
worthy. 



DAKGAll OF AMIR BARlD SHAII, BlDAR. 


Kutb Siiahi dynasty of Golkoncla. The three considerable 
slates formed out of the fragments of the Bahmani empire 
Ahmadnagnr, Bljfipur, and Golkonda (Gulkandah). The 
Fonda Sultanate, although founded the last of all, in 1518, and th 

1 Act aiding to Firishta, who depended on oral trudit ion for this dynast> • 
Amir B id, who died in a.d. 15M9 (A.n. 945), never called himself ~ aiUu 
or by a y equivalent title. His son, All Barid. ‘ is t he first of this dynasty 
who adopted the style of Shah or King ; for though his 
Kasim Barid assumed regalia, he did not tnhc the royal title’. \,’ v j,jch 
the (\ sc of the so-called Sayvid dynasty of Delhi, the members < - 
never assumed the royal title or struck coins in their own names. 







GOLKONDA 


Ltvivor, may be noticed first, because it remained WLv T 
j/ively detached position, taking only a minor partnul I j 
ess wars and quarrels, in which Ahmadnagar and Bijaptrir*^ 
w M freely. But there was much fighting with Bijapur, 

four Mniio ° (jr0 ^ C0n da joined tlie transitory confederacy of the 
destruction 11 ^ 13 ^ 1111 lc ”igs which brouglit about the defeat and 
Thp + n “ le ^i jav an agar Raj. 
renresonfn+* ° r ^ °- Golkonda. The new kingdom was the 
prim in'iiiVx 1Ve i> successor of the ancient Hindu Kakatlya 
Shah Bnhn °- W^angal, 1 which had been reduced by Ahmad 
extensive m* U ear ^ * n his re i& n , about 14*23. The territory was 
th e Gorin’ f° r the most part between the lower courses of 

the R>\r Uv ? ri anc l Krishna rivers, and extending to the coast of 
frontier J? 1 -Bengal, along the face of the deltas. Tlie western 
Bidar ’ ^ nx ? st b r identical with the eastern boundary of the 

the Gori- I11C1 - la ^ northern extension was enclosed between 

fertile ^ >en Ganga, and Wain Ganga rivers. The land was 

tainori’ A i 1 10 °id irrigation works of Hindu times were main 
Thi « d « xtend ed by the Sultans, 
who Ult ^ s - The founder of the dynasty, a Turk! officer, 

pointori mc ^ * ie Htle °f Sultan KulT Kutb Shall, had been ap- 
He vithri g0Ve r° r oi the eastern province by Mahmud Gawan. 
of that irom f* le Bnbmani court after the wrongful execution 
Mahi n n rief -l ter ’ *?ut continued to recognize the sovereignty of 
to the R. -i 1 unl il 1518, when he refused to submit any longer 
The fi^ti as ccndancy, and declared his independence, 
survivinrf 1 Sultan enjoyed a long life and prosperous reign, 

he wou 111 , he bad attained the age of ninety in 1543, when 
Parricid* mU * e re< * at thc instigation of his son" Jamshld. The 
after o rci gned for seven years. The crown was then (1550), 
Tain.shld l ° rt lnterva b offered to and accepted by a brother of 
Vijavanao^ 111 /^ I1)ra bhn, who joined in the confederacy against 
^puted" t a nd 111 ^SO. Mis administration is 

er nploveri 7 !l lVe been good. In his time Hindus W'ere freely 


employed i n uccti good, in ins time Hindus W'ere Ireely 
high oiTif ir,] 1 .be service of the State and w r ere permitted to attain 
after which o 11 ^’ His son > Muhammad Kuli, lived until 1611, 
history, g s , at p the dynasty almost ceased to have :■ separate 
^niperors T ai . rs becoming entangled with those of the Mogul 
* - l nangaeb i n ^ , m dostan. The State w r as finally annexed by 



*magna<htr ; p uj ne unhcaiury. i lie court was tnen i mu&icireu 
Hyderabad. Th W . ni ^ os distant, which ; on afterwards w as called 


e L ‘tv thus created developed later as the capital 


1S a Corruption of Orukkal, meaning ‘ sclitary rock*, with 


1 Warangal w tl 

nuiiier<ms^rnscmn- llllne,if ^Mature of the site of tlie old capital. Dew f the 
examined hv ’° ns at WaranpM hwe been published, but il ey will be 

Society of H - \ V/ 1 W Archaeological Department and the Archaeological 
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Nizams and now lias a population of nearly half a \ 

/rank as the fourth city in India. Golkonda, lar^ 

Is best known for the tombs of the Kutb Shah! kings. 

5 Nizam Shuhi dynasty of Ahmadnagar. Nizaniu-1 
Muik Batin, the head of the Deccanec party at Bldar, who had 
contrived the death of Malunud Gawfin, came to a violent end 
himself not long after. His son Malik Ahmad, governor of Junnar 
( Joonair) to the north of Poona, then revolted. In 1400 he defeated 
decisively the army of Mahmud BahmanI, and established himself 
as an independent sovereign. After a time lie moved his court 
to a more convenient and strategically better position further 
east, and so founded the city of Ahmadnagar. The new sovereign 
having assumed the title of Ahmad Nizam Shah, the dynasty 
established by him is called the Nizam Shfihi. Ahmadnagar is 
still a considerable town and the head-quarters of a District in 
the Bombay Presidency. 

The main efforts, of Alunad Nizam Shah for years were directed 
to the acquisition of the powerful fortress of Deogiri or Daulatabad, 
formerly the capital of the Yadava kingdom. Ultimately, he ob¬ 
tained the surrender of the place, in or about a. n.1499, and thus 
consolidated; his dominion. 

The second and third Sultans. The second sovereign, 
Jiurnaii xnizam Shah, who reigned for forty-five years (1508-53). 
wa.^ engaged in many wars with the neighbouring States, and made 
a new departure about 1550 by allying himself with the Hindu 
K:t>a ot vujayanaggr against the Sultan of Bijapur. Some year.- 
earlier (lad<) Burlian had himself adopted the Shla form of 
.Mam. HIS successor, Husain Shall, joined the confederacy 
winch sacked Vijayanagar in 1505. 

.Later history. The subsequent history of the dynasty may be 
£ reat ^ e tuil in the pages of Firishta, who long resided at 
inia i dna f U ; . )ut Jbe incidents are not of much interest. Ber» r 
" as a isoi )ed in 1571. Chand BIbl, the queen dowager of Bljapu r ; 
uao haf returned to Ahmadnagar, made a gallant and successful 
resistance to Akbar son, Prince Murad, in 1590, purchasing pca? c 
by the cession of llerar. But war soon broke out again, and in 
Aug us > the Mogul army stormed Ahmadnagar. Cliand Bib* 

IJAcn pe is ea. according to some accounts she was murdered 
by a eunuc l, according to others she took poison. Those events 
whicn ( ong to the history of Akbar rather than to that of tl* 1 ' 
minor kingdom, will be dealt with more fully when the story < >j 
to be told. Akbar, although he formally gn' \ 
Ahinaou; gar the rank of a new Sfiba or province, never obtain*' 1 , 
possess j.\ ol more than a small portion of the kingdom, 



pui, tile most important and interesting of the five suit ana U-.s 
biuiiuoins, deserv es more t xtended notice. The dynn ■ > ; 

as the Adil Shalil, from the name of its founder, Yusuf Add h * an. 






~ TTLJSFUR 

yf BIjapur. who declared his independence ini 189, 
efouslv with his colleagues in Berar and Ahmadnagar.^ 
/Adil, so far as public knowledge went, was simply ; 

, five who had been purchased by Khwaja Mahmud Qftwan, 
by reason of his own abilities and the discerning patronage 
°’j the minister had risen to high office at the Bahmanl court, 
Ultimately becoming governor of BIjapur. But according to 
| ri vate information, accepted by Firishta on respectable authority, 
| c was really a son of Sultan Murad II of Turkey, who annexed 
^Monica and died in 1451, leaving the succession to his son Muham- 
by whom Constantinople was taken two years later. If t he 
P In antic tale may be believed Yusuf Adil in his infancy had been 
o ave d by stratagem from the massacre of princes which usually 
er *urrcd in Asiatic Turkey at the accession of a new sovereign, 
of 1 • bad been brought up secretly in Persia, with the cognizance 
, his mother, who kept herself informed concerning Ids movemen ts. 
i hen the disguised prince was seventeen years old he seems to 
f ave found continued residence in Persia to be unsafe, and there- 
* rc 'allowed himself to be disposed of as a slave and sold in Bldar 
die minister of the Bahmanl Sultan. The story obviously 
.open to critical doubt ; but it is not absolutely incredible, and 
cares to do so can believe it. Firishta apparently was 
satisfied as to its truth. 

rer 3 history. Firishta’s history, written in a spirit of 

(ic l ^°ble independence, presents an agreeable contrast vlien 
Dos^Ki^d with Abu-1 Fazl’s loo courtly Alibarndma, It is neither 
Uce ^ ° 1101 desirable to reproduce in this book Firishtxs detailed 
of the doings of * the illustrious monarchs who have 
seem i ov . er BeejapoorMost of the wars and intrigues which 
teenil S ° bnportant to the historian at the be.- - ng of llie seven- 
<I C vei 1 centur y are now seen to liuvj had 1"; 1 • or no effect on the 
biter* n( iiu as a whole, end « • be of only provincial 
Worth St \i • Except for purposes of purely local study it is not 
ftghtj W j e t° master or remember the details of tiie incessant 
rruitt/^ •°twcon the five kingdoms of the Deccan. But ccilain 
in u le N 111 the story of BIjapur and its rulers still deserve a place 
of even a short history of India. 

Yu sue Wrf 100 °* Yusuf Adil Shah. for the Shla religion. 
jnn(l an ' t y Shah waged wars Against Yijayanagar and his Mulnun- 
ni hi: S with varying fortune. When residing in Persia 

subsequ/J »i be bad learned to prefer the Shla form oi hifim. and 
be carrion ^ r, iade a vow to profess publicly that faith, lu 3 502 
while m vi 0ut bis purpose, making the Shla creed the State religion, 
T .be change r free and untrammelled toleration to the Sunnis, 
violent 0 im a .b bough accepted by many of his subjects, aroused 
of the neiLf* on > which resulted in a dangerous eonh. \rac\ 
erectly res to ) ° ur big princes against BIjapur The Sultan di>- 
up the con fed ^ *bc Sunni creed ns the official relh v *n and broke 
th e nublio v la . c S- When he had gain; i his purpose 4 he renewed 
, r eist of the Slna religion \ 
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,ure of Goa by the Portuguese. In those days 
rite residence of Yusuf Adil Shall, who at one time 
ing the port the seat of his government. It was the 
of the Muhammadans of the Deccan who used to embark 
there lor the pilgrimage to Mecca. In February 1510 (a.h. 915 ) 
the king’s ollicers negligently permitted the Portuguese commander, 
Albuquerque to surprise the city and occupy it without the loss 
of a man. The victor used his good fortune with moderation 
and forbade his soldiers under pain of death to do any injury to 
the inhabitants. But the Sultan, being determined to recover 
his much prized possession, prepared an overwhelming force and 
won back Goa in May of the same year 1510 (a.ii. 916 ). Albu¬ 
querque’s fleet, which was reduced to intense distress during the 
rainy season, received reinforcements in the autumn. The death 
of Yusuf Adil Shah at the age of seventy-four, in October or 
November, weakened the defence, so that the Portuguese succeeded 
\in storming the city after a hard fight. The resistance offered so 
incensed Albuquerque that he ordered a general massacre of the 
Muhammadan population without distinction of age or sex, and 
encouraged his soldiers to commit frightful cruelties. He treated 
Hindus w tli kindness and established an effective government. 
r J lie I ortuguese thus finally won Goa in November 1510 ' v a.u. 916 )? 
and have retained it ever since. 

?*^ arr * a '-> e Marathi lady Instances of Muhammadan 

princes in 1 he Deccan marrying Hindu wives have been mentioned- 
vr i. * l * s defeated a Maratha chieftain 

named Alukund Rao, whose ister he espoused. She took the Musal- 
man name ot Rubuji Ivhanam, and became the mother of the second 
bultan as well as of three princesse who were married to members 
fc l ? families of the neighbouring Muhammadan States* 

^usm Add Shah freely admitted Hindus to offices of trust. The 
Marai s i language was ordinarily used for purposes of account* 
and business. 

Character of Yusuf Adil Shall. The fir t Sultan or Shah of 
Bijapur is «iven a high character by Firishtu, who testifies on g0° (l 
authority <it he was 4 a wise prince, intimately acquainted v.HfJ 
human nature , handsome, eloquent, well read, and a skills 
musician. 


6 Alt hong i e mingled pleasure with business, yet he never allowed th_ 
former to in ei fere with the latter. Ik always warned his ministers * 
act ' A i justice and integrity, and in his own person showed them 
example of attention > o those \ irtues. He invited to his court many lean 1 . 
men and valiant offu .rs from Persia, Turkistan, and Rum, also scV f n 


bounty. 


Jfl 


eminent artists, who lived happy under the shadow of his 
hin reign the citadel of Bij&pur was built of stone.’ 

He lies buried, not at Bijapur, but at Gugl or Gog . Jarthei 
he cast, near the grave of a saint whom he \ caerated- 


• grave 

no mausoleum was built over liim ; and in the precinc 
burying-ground his open tomb is as simple as many others, chintz 


if lent, which has been preserved, still provides a overing 1 


Cts of the holy 

Vth^. and an endow. 
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YUSUF ADIL SHAH 

lived from year to year. Thus, as the people of Gogi 
nourable pride, there are not as yet faithful servants wanfr 
» king to light a lamp at night at his grave, and to say fan 
p s peace, while the rombs of the great Bahmam kings and of 
all his enemies in life are desecrated.’ 1 

Ismail Shah.. The new king, Ismail, being a minor, the govern¬ 
ment was carried on by Kamal Khan, an olliccr of the lat e ruler, 
as regent. He proved "faithless, and conspired to seize the throne 
^°r himself, but lost his life in the attempt. Like other kings of 
the period Ismail was fated to spend most of his time in fighting 
his neighbours. He recovered from Vijayanagar the Raichur 
poab, the much disputed country between the Krishna and 
'Hmgabhadra. Ismail was so much pleased at the arrival of an 
embassy from the Shah of Persia, who recognized Bljapur as an 
independent State, that he directed the ofheers of his army to 
jvea r the head-dress distinctive of the Slua sect. He rests beside 
h ls father, whom he resembled in character and accomplishments. 

I he son, Mallu, who succeeded him, proved to be incurably vicious 
an d incompetent. Accordingly he was blinded and deposed, the 
sceptre passing into the hands of his brother Ibrahim after a few 

months. 

Ibrahim Adil Shah I. Tiie new ruler, who assumed the title 
°* Ibrahim Adil Shah, rejected foreign practices, including the use 
m the Slua head-dress, and reverted completely to Sunni ritual. 
Re favoured the Dcceanees, with their allies the Abyssinians, as 
a gainst the Persians and other foreigners. INlany of the strangers 
entered the service of Rama Raya the de facto ruler of Vijayanagar. 
r* tbis time revolutions occurred at Vijayanagar which will be 
noticed more particularly in the history of that kingdom. In 1585 
Bljapur Sultan accepted the invitation of the chief of one of 
j T lc Hindu factions and paid a visit to Vijayanagar lasting a week. 

departed enriched bv an enormous present of gold coin, in 
Sou 1 0n to valuable horses and elephants. Subsequently the 
Rli- s ot Bldar, Ahmadnagar, and Golkonda combined against 
mm* P I lr » which emerged victorious, thanks to the ability of the 
of \{ s , er ' Asad Khan, whose reputation is scarcely inferior to that 
i n f r » ahln ud Gawii i, It is needless to follow in detail the wars and 
tho ,^V‘ S which lasted throughout the reign. The Sultan toward. 
ruinin<? i ? bi* life abandoned himself to drink and debauchery, 
failed i health and temper. The unlucky physicians who 
elvpha C11 *e him were beheaded or trampled under loot by 
buried Ibrahim came to a dishonoured death n 1557, and was 
All tv the side of his father and gran. Mather. 

Ibrahim } s hadi. All Adil Shah, having succeeded his father, 
creed, bis administration by publicly resuming the Siila 

had careM,n Ssin S it with a degree of intolerance which lus ancestor 
torv alii r V Uv °ided. In 1558, the Sultan iiaving made a tranM- 
mallan nr,' 1 Rama Raja, the combined Hindu and Muham¬ 

madan armies i nva dcd the territory of Yhmadcmgar. which they 

1 Meadows Taylor, Manual , p. 108. 
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mercilessly—the Hindus taking the opportunity to J 
pi tv all the injuries which they had suffered from M 
/in the course of two centuries. The barbarous excb 
itted by Rama Raja and the insolence shown by him to 
his Muhammadan allies alienated All Adil Shah, who was advised 
that no single Musalman sovereign was capable of contending with 
success against the wealth and hosts of the arrogant Hindu prince. 
Ultimately all the four Sultans of BIjapur, Bldar, Ahmadnagar, 
and Golkonda were convinced that their interests required them 
n> sacrifice their rivalries and combine in an irresistible league in 
order to effect the destruction of the infidel. With a view to draw 
closer the* bonds of alliance, All Adil Shah married Chand BIbT, 
daughter of Husain Nizam Shah o* Ahmadnagar, whose sister 
v j s given to the son of the Sultan of BIjapur. 

Alliance against Vijayanagar. In December 15GL the four 


allied sovereigns established their joint head-quarters at the small 
town of Tfilikota, situated about twenty-live mil 


twenty-live miles to the north 
of the Krishna, in 16° 28' N. lat. and 7G° 10' E. long. The town, 
now included in the BIjapur District, Bombay, was then in 
the dominions of All Adil Shall, who received his allies as his 
guests. 

The Vijayanagar Government, in full confidence of victory, 
prepared to meet the threatened invasion by the assemblage of 
enormous levies numbering several hundred thousand men. Two 
large armies were sent f<u ward under the command of Rama Raja’s 
brothers, Tirumala and Venkatadri, with orders to prevent the 
army of Islam from crossing the Krishna. When the allied princes 
moved southwards to the bank of the river, twenty-five miles 
distant from Tajjkota, they found that it was impassable except 
at the ford of Ingaligi, which was protected by n immense host. 
They endeavoured to mislead the enemy by marching along the 
bank as if seeking for another crossing-place, and succeeded by 
this simple stratagem in outwitting their Hindu opponents and 
passing the river unopposed. The aged Rama Raja then moved 
up from Vijayanagar with the main army, and encamped some¬ 
where near the fortress of Mudgal, so often the subject of dispute 
between the Hindus and the Musalmans. 

Battle of Talikota. Rattle was joined in the space between 
the Ingaligi ford and Mudgal, marked by a little village called 
j’fiyapur or Bhogapur. The forces-on both sides being unusually 
numerous the lighting must have extended over a front of many 
miles. r J he contlict took place on Tuesday, Jantiarv 23, 1505, 
e uivalent to 20 Jum. II, a.h. 972. 1 

* lie Muslim centre was commanded by Husain Nizam Shah 
;)i Ahmadnagar. \vho possessed a powerful park of artillery ; All 
Adil Shall of BIjapur led the right wing ; and the left wing was 
entrusted to All Band Shah of Golkonda. 

‘ The artillery, fastened together by strong chains and ropes, was drawn 

1 Mr. Sewell correctly points out that the week-day was Tucsd; ., not 
Friday, as stated by Firisfta. 
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BATTLE 01- TAL1K0TA 

t of t lie line, and the war elephants were placed in 
agreeable to custom. Each prince erected his particular stl 
tre of his own army, and the allies moved in close order a| 

Rama Raja, then an old man, although in full possession of his 
faculties, commanded the centre opposed to the king of Ahmad-, 
nagar. His brother Tirumala encountered All Adil Shah of Bijapur, 
while his other brother, Venkatadri, fought against the princes 
of Ridar and Golkonda. After much strenuous fighting the 
Bijapur and Golkonda chiefs gave way and thought of retiring, 
but the Ahmadnagar Sultan stood firm in the centre. Just then 
a furious elephant rushed at the litter in which Rama Raja was 
seated, so that his frightened bearers let him drop. lie was thus 
taken prisoner, and at once beheaded by Husain Nizam Shah 
with his own hands. The head was placed on the point of a long 
spear so that it might be seen by the enemy. It was care¬ 
fully preserved at Ahmadnagar and annually exhibited to pious 
Muslims up to 1829 when Briggs published his translation of 
Firislita. 


4 The Hindus, according to custom, when they saw their chief destroyed, 
fled in the utmost disorder from the field, and were pursued by the allies 
with such suer s that the river was dyed red with tlicir blood. It is 
computed by the best authorities that above one hundred thousand 
infidels were slain during the action and the pursuit.' 

Results of the battle. The victory, known to history as the 
battle of Talikota, because the allies had assembled at that town, 
distant about thirty miles from the battle-field, was one of the most 
decisive of the conflicts recorded in the whole course of Indian 
history. The Hindus made no attempt to dispute the verdict 
of the sword. The great Hindu empire of the South, which had 
lasted for more than two centuries, was definitely ended, and the 
supremacy of Islam in he Deccan was assured. The noble city 
of Vijayanagar was blotted out of existence and remains desolate 
to this day. The details of the destruction wrought will be described 
more fully in the history of Vijayanagar. The dominions of both 
Bijapur ami Golkonda were: enlarged considerably. 

League against the Portuguese ; death of "the Sultan. In 
1570 the sovereigns of Bijapur and Ahmadnagar again joined their 
forces and attempted to capture the settlements of the Portuguese, 
then at the climax of their power. But even the help of the Zrmiovin 
of Calicut and the Raja of Aehln did not suffice to enable them to 
win success. The envied and hated foreign infidels survived and 
prospered, until they had to yield the pride of place to other 
European powers. The siege of Goa by a huge army was raised 
after ten months, although the defence had been maintained t>v 
only seven hundred European soldiers, supported by three hundred 
friars and priests, :> thousand slaves, and some ill-equipped boats. 
De Sousa records the curious fact that All Add Shah sent to Arch¬ 
bishop Caspar of Goa to fetch Fathers and books of the Law, 
but without any good result, because the request was made from 
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•e piriosity. 1 AH Adil Shah was killed in 1579 by a 

1 % ^ 11 i nrv ini- r\ nf 


good reason for his act. 


Adil Shah II. The heir to the throne, Ibrahi 



being a minor, was taken charge of by his mother, Chand 
jBTbl, while ministers ruled the kingdom. In 1584 the queen 
mother returned to her native city of Ahmadnagar, and never 
visited BIjapur again. We shall hear presently of her gallant 
doings in the conflict with Akbar. In 1595 the last fight between 
BIjapur and Ahmadnagar took place, and the Ahmadnagar 
monarch was killed. From that time the separate history of both 
States may be said to. end, their annals becoming merged in those 
oi the Mogul empire. Ibrahim Adil Shah II survived until 1G26, 
when he died, leaving a great reputation as an able administrator. 
The testimony of Meadows Taylor, who was well acquainted with 
the country and local tradition, may be quoted : 

4 Ibrahim Adil Shah died in 1026, in the fifty-sixth year of his age. 
He was the greatest of all the Adil Shahl dynasty, and in most respects, 
except its founder, the most, able and popular. 

Without the distraction of war, he applied himself to civil affairs 
with much care; and the land settlements of the provinces of his kingdom, 
many of which are still extant among district records, show an admirable 
and efficient system of registration of property, and its valuation. In this 
respect the system of Todar Mull introduced by the Emperor Akbar seems 
to have been followed with the necessary local modifications. 

Although he changed the profession of the State religion immediately 
upon assuming the direction of State affairs from Slila to Sunni, Ibrahim 
was yet extremely tolerant of all creeds and faiths. Hindus not only 
suffered no persecution at his hands, but many of his chief civil and military 
officers were Brahmans and Marathiu. 2 * With the Portuguese of Goa he 
seems i • have kept up a friendly intercourse. Portuguese painters decorated 
hE palaces, and their merchants traded freely in his dominions. To their 
missionaries also he extended his protection ; and there are many anecdotes 
current in the country that his tolerance of Christians equalled, if it did 
not exceed, that of his contemporary Akbar. lie allowed the preaching 
of Christianity freely among his people, and there are still c*xistcnt several 
Catholic churches, one at Chitapur, one at Mudgal, and one at Raielmr, 
and others, endowed by the king with lands and ot her sources of revenue, 
which have survived the changes and revolutions of more than 800 
years. Each of these churches now consists of several hundred mem- 
b< : and jc mains under the spiritual jurisdiction of the Archbishop of 


Ibrahlin c dominions extended to the borders of Mysore. At the 
i iim of his death lie left, to his successor a full treasury and a well- 
paid army ol 80,000 horse. 

1 ^ninsJ. and quoted in Mot: serrate, Commenianua , p. 545, ed. Iloslen 
v Memoirs, .l.S. Ji 1914). Caspar was archbishop from 1560 to 1567, 
* mf l ugain from 1574 to 1576 (Fonseca, p. 71). 

2 Ibrahim’s partiality for Hindus led his Muslim subjects to give him 
t iie mocking title of JaqCtd-guru or 4 World-Preceptor \ Akbar conferred 

in all seriousness on hig own favourite Jain instructor, aiu* 

received it himself informally from Hindu admirers. 





IBRAHIM ADIL SHAH II 
lendid architectural monuments of his reign will be i 1 



in 1686. 


'is not necessary to pursue the local history further. 

1 was taken and the country was annexed by Aurangzeb 


The Adil Suaui Kings or Sultans of BIjapur 


1. Yusuf 

2. Ismail 
8. MallQ 

4. Ibrahim I 

5. All 

6. Ibralilm II 

7. Muhammad 

8. All II 

9. Sikandar 


Accession . 


A. D. 

1490 

1510 

1534 

1535 
1557 

1580 

1.G26 

1656 

1673 


Had been governor under the Bahmani king. 

Son of No. 1. 

Son oi No. 2 ; deposed and blinded after six 
months. 

Brother of No. 8. 

Son of No. 4 ; assassinated. Destruction of 
Vijayanagar in 1565. 

Nephew of No. 5 ; good civil administration ; 
line buildings. 

Son of No. 6 ; became tributary to Shfdijahan 
in 1636 ; Marat ha aggression began. 

Son of No. 7 ; war with Sivaji. 

Made captive by Aurangzeb, and dynasty 
extinguished in 1686. 


Faruki dynasty of Kliandesh. Before quitting the subject of 
the Muhammadan kingdoms of the Deccan we may bestow a 
passing glance on the small kingdom of Khandesh in the valley 
of the TaptI, whose rulers were known as the Faruki dynasty. 
The principality, which did not form part of the Bahmani kingdom, 
was established in 1388 at the close of the reign of Sultan Flroz 
Tughlak of Delhi, and took a share in the innumerable local wars. 
It was sometimes a dependency of Gujarat. The importance of 
the State resulted chiefly from its possession of the strong fortress 
of Aslrgarli. The scat of government was Burhanpur. The 
surrender of Asirgarh to Akbar in January 1601 put an end to 
the dynasty and the independence of the State, which became the 
Suba of Ivhandesh or Dandesh. 

Art and Literature. The monuments of the Bahmani dynasty 
at Kulbarga and Bldar have been briefly noticed. 

At Ahmadnngar the principal ancient building is the ruined 
Bhadr Palace in white stone, built by the founder of the c: f y. 
which possesses few other architectural remains of importance. 
The chief mosque at Burhanpur, the capital of the Faruki kings 
of Ivhandesh, erectcu by All Khan in 1588, is dc ribed as a tine 
building adorned with stone carvings executed in perfect taste. 
But Fergusson Iormed the opinion that the edifices of the town 
have 4 very little artistic value \ 

At Golkonda and BIjapur important schools of architecture 
developed, differing one from the other and Cron the styles of 
northern India. The precincts of the Golkonda iorlre&s include 
a multitude of palaces, mosques, and other ancient buildings. 
The tombs of the Kutb Shah l kings, which stand outside the fortress 
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i, arc built of granite and characters] 
f peculiar form. I i 

he orders of the Adil Shah! kiin^r 


ftalf, a mile to the north, 
ow-necked domes of 
works executed to the 

are 4 marked by a grandeur of conception and boldness 
in cons! ruction unequalled by any edifices erected in India \ 
The gigantic walls of the city, begun by Yusuf, the first Sultan, 
and completed by AIT, the fifth sovereign, are six and a quarter 
miles in circumference, and still perfect for the most part. 



TOMBS IN GOLKONDA STYLE, BIJAPUU. 


The lour leading builders at BIjupur were the Kings Yusuf 
(1 t*j0-1510) f All (1558-30), Ibrahim II (1580-1026), and Mu¬ 
hammad Shah (1620-50). The principal mosque, an admirably 
proper! ioned building, erected by All. is still perfect, and would 
accommodate five thousand worshippers. The same sovereign 
constructed aqueducts for the suppl of water to all parts of the 
city, and also built the spacious audiem ‘-mill or Gagan Mahall 
n~q]). The riehiv decorated tomb of IbrahT m II is an exquisite 
stninture^ and tiie mausoleum of his successor, Muhammad 
(1020 56), built at the same time as the Taj, is a marvel of skilful 
construct ion. The dome is the second largest in the world. The 
name 4 of tire architects employed do not seem to be recorded, and 














ART AND LITERATURE 


possible to say whether they were foreigners or of 

The style shows traces of both foreign and native idea_ 

libraries arc known to have existed at Ahmadnagar and 
Jijttptir. One illuminated manuscript from the latter is in the 
British Museum. The excellent history of Muhammad Kasim, 
surnamed irishta, was written to the command of Ibrfihim II 
of Bijapur. The author mentions many earlier writers whose 
works are not now extant. 

The town of BIjapur, which long lay deserted and desolate, has 
revived in modern times, and is the prosperous head-quarters 
of a District in the Bombay Presidency, with considerable trade 
and a population of about 25,000 persons. 


Authorities 


The Five Sultanates and Khandesh 

The principal authority is Firishta, whose narratives are supplemented 
by observations recorded by Sewell (A Forgotten Empire) and Meadows 
Taylor {Mamial of the History of India). For relations wil h the Portuguese 
1 have used Fonseca, Sketch of the City of Goa (Bombay. Thacker, I6~s) 
a sound book based on the official records of the settlement. 

The monuments are briefly described in Fergusson, Ilist. of Eastern 
and Ind. Archit *, 1910, and other works there cited. The information 
about Bijapur is tolerably full, and the principal buildings there are in 
good condition. Sec also V. A. Smith, ILF. A., Oxford, 1911. A good 
detailed catalogue of the Bijapur buildings (with plan of city) will be 
found in the llevised Lists of Antiquarian Remains in the Bombay Presidency. 
2nd ed., 1897 (vol. xyi, A. S. India , New Imp. Ser.). All works on Bijapur 
are superscdi d by the magnificent volume Bijapur and its Architectural 
Remains, with an Historical Outlin of the ' Adil Shahi Dynasty,. Bv Henry 
Cousens, Bombay Government Central Press, 1910 ; pp. \ii, 132 ; c. viii 
plates and 28 text illustrations ; quarto, half-morocco, ihe coinage is 
described in the monograph by Mr. Cousens, pp. 127, 123, pi. c\\ 'flu 
known specimens, issued by five of the Sultans, comprise three* -old and 
two or three hundred copper coins, besides the curious Idrins, meek of 
stamped silver wire. 

The newly formed Archaeological Society of Hyderabad has plenty 
of unpublished material of all kinds on which to work. The first numl or 
of the Journal contains an interesting article on War m^al 


CHAPTER 3 

The Hindu empire of Vijayanagar, from a.d. 1330 to 1040. 

Special interest of the history. Although the history of the 
bi empire of Vijayanagar is closely entwined with‘that of 
; u ; Muslim Bahmanl empire and the later sultanates of the 
Deccan for more than two centuries, it is impracticable to combine 
tiie two histories in a single narrative. Separate treatment is 
inevitable, but a certain amount of repetition cannot be avoided. 
1 he story cf the Hindu monarchy which set itself up as a barrier 
to check the onrush of t he armies of Islam F on . f singular 
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^SKul^ering many hundreds, is extraordinary. Several EurbpMu- 
andiMuslim travellers from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century 


ISferqsi) and might be narrated with a fullness of detail!i£T 
|ksili©in Indian history. The multitude of relevant inscripBi 


"have recorded the historical traditions of the empire with vivid* 
descriptions of the system of government and the glories of the 
magnificent capital. The study of the polity, manners, customs, 
and religion of the Vijayanagar empire merits particular attention, 
because the State was the embodiment of the Telinga or Telugu 
and Kanarese forms of Hinduism which differed widely from the 
more familiar forms of the north. The sources of our knowledge 
are not confined to inscriptions and the notes of foreign observers. 

The Muhammadan historians who lived in the Deccan, headed by 
Firishta, give valuable information ; and much may be learned i 
from critical examination of the monuments and coins. A remark¬ 
able school of art. was developed at Vijayanagar, and literature, 
both Sanskrit and Telugu, was cultivated with eminent success. 

No complete history yet written. It is matter for regret 
that no history of the Vijayanagar empire in the form of a readable, 
continuous narrative, embodying the results of specialist studies 
after critical sifting, has yet been written. Mr. Robert Sewell’s 
excellent book entitled A Forgotten Empire , Vijayanagar , published 
in 1000, which recalled attention to the long-neglected subject, 
and largely increased the store of historical material by making 
the Portuguese accounts accessible, is avowedly a pioneer work 
designed as 1 a foundation upon which may hci cult ,t be constructed 
a regular history of the Vijayanagar empire ’. The profoundly 
learned essays by Mr. H. Krishna Sastri, which deal with the 
annals of the first, second, and third dynasties, as published in 
the Annual Reports of the Archaeological Stnvey of India for 1907-8, | 

1908-9, and 1911 - 12 , add much to the information collected by 
Sewell, and go a long way towards removing the numerous diffi¬ 
culties which beset critical treatment of the subject. But those 
essays do not pre tend to be more than a presentation of the data 
for a history, e hie 11} obtained from study of the inscriptions. The 
desired narrative in literary shape still is wanting, and much 
additional matter collected in the publications uf other writers 
remains to be worked up. 

My readers, therefore, will understand that it is not possible for [ 
me at present to offer a thoroughly satisfactory summary account 
of Vijayanagar history within the narrow limits of this chapter. 
Such an account cannot be prepared until the endless problems 
of detail and chronology presented by the original authorities 
have been disposed pf by special studies and the net results incor¬ 
porated in a well-digested narrative. I cannot attempt to go 
deeply into tlic tiitficulties. My account of the political history 
of the empire must be confined to a brief outline. The few pages 
available will be devoted chiefly to descriptions of the internal 
co iditions of the State and of t Vc havoc wrought by the Muhani- 
madjtp victors in 1505. 






ORIGIN OF THE EMPIRE 

if the kingdom or empire. The traditionary accdJ 
igin of ilie kingdom or empire vary widely. Swv 

__s six or seven. There is, however, no doubt that the 

power was the outcome of the efforts made by five brothers, 
sons of one Sangama, to stay the tide of Muslim invasion and to 
preserve Hindu dhdrvia in the peninsula. Good authority exists 
)or regarding the brothers as fugitives from the eastern Tclinga or 
Telugu kingdom of Warangal, the capital of which was taken by 
the Muhammadans in 1323. Equally good, or perhaps better, 
authority views them as chief tains under the Kanarese dynasty 
of the Hoysala or Ballala kings of the Mysore country, whose 
capital, Dhora-Samudra, was sacked in 1327. It is certain that 
the activity of the five brothers was a reply to the Muhammadan 
attacks on both Warangal and Dhora-Samudra. The mad tyranny 
of Muhammad bin Tughlak of Delhi prevented him from retaining 
control over his southern conquests. The Bahmanl kingdom 
founded by one of his revolted governors in 1347 upheld the stan¬ 
dard of Islam independently of Delhi. When that kingdom broke up 
in the closing years of the fifteenth century, the five new sultanates 
formed from it, having inherited its traditions, were normally at war 
with Vijayanagar, and with the Telinga Raj of Warangal, which 
reasserted itself at times, until 1425, e hen it was finally destroyed. 

Foreign relations oi Vijayanagar. The external history of 
the Vijayanagar empire, consequently, is mainly that of wars 
with the various Muhammadan dynasties of the Deccan, Bin, 
from the middle of the fifteenth century both parties occasionally 
found it convenient to forget tlicir principles and to enter into 
unholy temporary alliances. In the end the Muslims, who were 
more vigorous, better mounted, and better armed than the Hindus, 
won the long contest. Their destruction of the city of Vijayanagar 
in 1565, carried out with a completeness which no Prussian could 
surpass, effectually put an end to the Hindu empire of the south 
as such- But. the victory did not immediately increase very largely 
the territory under Muslim rule. The peninsula to the south of 
the Tungabhadr . continued to be essentially Hindu, governed by 
a multitude of Hindu chiefs, uncontrolled by any paramount 
power. While i he foreign relations of \ ijayanagar were in the main 
concerned with the Musalinan sultanates, the Hindu empire also 
had important dealing < with the Portuguese, who first ar< ved on 
the Malabar coast in 1408, and established themselves perm eutl> 
at Goa late in 1510. The transactions with the Portuguese bring 
the affairs of Vijayanagar into touch with the outer world ; and 
we are indebted to Portuguese authors for the best accounts 
of the polity and manners of the great Hindu State. 

Early chiefs ; H arihara I and Bukka. The two most 
prominr nt f the five brothers who led the Hindu opposition were 
named llakka or Harihara (1) and Bukka. The tiadiiional date 
for their foundation of Vijayanagar oil the southern, or safe, bank 
of the Tungabhadrfi, 1 facing the older fortress of Anegmidi on the 
i Tlie name of the city is sometimes wril ten Vidyauaga i or Vih> fmagn i 








§r h^V bank, is a. d. 1336. The build ng of it was fin 
g It is certain tliat ten years later the brothers w< 
|sit^OA to claim control over "the whole country betw 
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and the Western Oceans They never assumed ro\ all 
TarTlcT Bukka died in 1376. Two years before his decease he thought < 
it advisable to send an embassy to Tai-tsu. the Ming emperor of r 
China. 1 Most of his life was spent in waging ferocious wars against 
the Bahmam kings. During the reign of Muhammad Shall (1358- 
73) it is supposed that half a million of Hindus were destroyed. 2 
Hi i successor, Mujahid Shah (1373- 7), on one occasion penetrated 
the outer defences of Vijayanagar and was abb to damage an image 
of Hanuman the monkey-god by a blow from his steel mace. 

Harihara II, independent king. Harihara II (acc. 1379) 
was the first really independent sovereign of Vijayanagar who 
assumed full royal state or titles. Ilis reign coincided almost 
exactly with that of Muhammad Shah I, the fifth of the Bahmam 
sultans, and the only peaceable man of his family. Harihara 
consequently had a quiet time so far as the Muhammadans were 
concerned, and enjoyed leisure for the task of consolidating his 
dominion over the whole of southern India, including Triehinopoly 
and Conjeeveram (Ranchi). He was tolerant of various forms of 
religion, but gave his personal devotion to Siva-Virupaksha. He 
died in August 1404, and, as usual, the succession was disputed. 

Deva Raya I. The next sovereign to secure a firm seat on the 
throne was Deva Raya I (Nov. 1406 to about 1410). He and his 
successors had to engage in constant fighting with t lie Bahmam 
3ultan Firoz, who took the field against the Hindus almost every i 
year. Early in his reign (1406) Firoz invaded the Hindu territory 
in great force and actually entered someof the streetsof the capital, 
although unable to take the place. He remained encamped to 
ihy south oi the city for four months, ravaging the land and taking 
prisoners by tens of thousands. Deva Raya was constrained 
to sue for peace and to submit to the humiliation of giving his 
daughter in marriage to the Muslim sovereign. The Sultan 
visited Vijayanagar during the marriage festivities, but took 
offence because, when he was leaving, the Raya did not accompany 
him the whole way back to his camp. Thus the marriage bond 
failed to heal the hereditary enmity. 

Right and left-hand castes. Nothing particular is recorded 
about the doings of Deva Raya’s successor, Vijaya (1410 to about 
1419), but it is worth while to note that an inscription of the reign 
ini cations the existence of the right-hand and left-hand groups of 
castes as an institution then not new. So much speculation has l 
been devoted unsuccessfully to attempted explanations of that 
t urious grouping of castes in the south that it is important to know 
that f he distinction was already well established in a. d. 1400. 3 

1 Brctschneider, Mediaeval /Researches, ed. g)10, vol, ih p. 22‘J. 

YVe must remember tint the far south remained immune from the 
Bahmani attack and continued to supply men and riches to Vijayanagar. 

1 On this subject see It. V. Russell, Tribe s and <'astes , Central Provinces, 
iv. J and Baines, Ethnography u Grundriss d. Indo-Arischen Philologic , 
pp. 18, 58. 









DEVA RAYA II 

laya II. Deva Raya II (11-21-48) had to meet* Hi 
f Firoz Shah’s brother and successor, Ahmad Si 
a ferocious brute who held high, festival for three d 
^ ' on any one day the victims —men, women, and children 

defenceless population, numbered twenty thousand. The 
ldn S J um °I Warangal was finally overthrown by him in 

_Llie war with the Musalmans continued during the reign of 
Alau-d din Bahmani (1435-57), and ended unfavourably for the 
Hindu cause* Deva Raya, impressed with the facts that the 
Islamite armies owed their success largely to being better mounted 
tban their opponents and supported by a large body of expert 
archers, tried the expedient of enlisting Muhammadans in his 
service and equipping them in the Bahmani fashion. But the 
oxpe’ ment was not a success, and the Raya had to submit to the 
pa” nent of tribute. The visit of the Italian Nicolo Conti, to 
' jayanagar took place at the beginning of Deva Raya’s reign 
*nd that of Abdu-r Razziik in 1443, towards its close. 

The story of Vi jayanagar during the second half of the fifteenth 
century is obscure. The kings were of little personal merit, palace 
intrigues were rife, and the Government was feeble. 

The first usurpation of Narasinga Saluva. Narasinga 
Saluva, the powerful and semi-independent governor of Chandra 
giri in 148G, was obliged to depose the weak nominal sovereign 
reigning at the time and take the cares of government on his own 
shoulders, an event known as the First Usurpation. In the course 
< i a few years he effected extensive conquests in the Tamil country 
c ° the south and restored the credit of the Government. His 
administration made so deep an impression on tlic public mind 
that tin Vi jayanagar empire was often designated by Europeans 
^s the 1 kingdom of Narsingh lie was constantly at war with the 
' uhammadans. The new sultanate of BIjapur, which began its 
separate exi hence from 1480 or 1490, now took the leading position 
on the Muslim side, the last Bahmani kings being restricted to 
a small principality close to Bklar, their capital. 

Second usurpation of Narasa Nayaka, The power of 
Aauismga Saluva was transmitted to hrs son Immadi Xarasinga, 
nV°+ ln was killed by his general, Nar;:su Nay aka, a Tuluva 

la was the Second Usurpation. The details __ 

V' 1 10 tran sac Hons connected with both usurpa- 
controverted. 

, ^i slln aRaya. The third or Tuluva dynasty 
thus founded produced one reallv {.neat ruler. 

Kr shna deva Rnya, whose reign began in 1509 

e otemn Unt ' ■ V? 20 - He w a8 . therefore, the 
contemporary ot ] lenry VI.II of England. After 

his coronation early in 1510 Krishna R&j a stayed at home in Ids 
capital ior a year and a half, lea. ning his kingly duties and forming 
plans for the aggrandizement of his realm. Ilo set to work methodic¬ 
ally on his scheme < > conquest and at n early da r reduced the 
fortress of Udayagiri in the Nellore District. Many other strong¬ 



er-in of Krishna 
deva Hava. 
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holds surrendered to his 
most famous fight took place on 
1520, and resulted in the 
the much disputed fortress of 
from Ismail Adil Shah of BIjapur. The 
Hindus gained a glorious victory in a 
contest so deadly that they lost more 
than 16,000 killed. The story of the 
fight, vividly told by the contemporary 
Portuguese chronicler, Nuniz, is too 
long to be repeated here. The Raya, 
a man of a generous and chivalrous 
temper, used his victory with humanity 
and moderation. In the course of sub¬ 
sequent operations he temporarily oc¬ 
cupied BIjapur, which was mostly de¬ 
stroyed by the soldiers tearing down 
buildings in order to get fuel for cook¬ 
ing ; and he razed to the ground the 
fortress of Kulbarga, the early capital 
of the Bahmanls. 

In 1529 the noble Raya 1 fell sick of 
the same illness of which all his ances¬ 
tors had died, with pains in the groin, 
of which die all the kings of Bisnagak 
Description of the Raya by Paes. 
Paes gives a good’ personal description 
of Krishna Raya : 

4 This king is of medium height, and of 
fair complexion and good tigure. rather fat 
than thin ; he has on his face signs of small¬ 
pox, He is the most feared and perfect king 
that could possibly be, cheerful of disposi¬ 
tion and very merry ; he is one that seeks 
to honour foreigners, and receives them 
kindly, asking about all their affairs what¬ 
ever their condition may be. He is a great 
ruler and a man of much justice, but sub¬ 
ject to sudden fits of rage, and this is his 
title: 

44 Crisnarao Maca^ao, king of kings, lord 
of the greater lords of India, lord of the 
three seas and of the land.” 

He has tills title because he is by rank 
a greater lord than any, by reason of what 
he possesses in armies and territories, but 
it seems that he lias in fact nothing com¬ 
pared to what a man like him ought, to have, 
so gallant and perfect is he in ill things/ 
PORTR AIT IMAGE^ OF j* is peasant to read such imre served 
KRISHNA DEV A RAYA, praise ir. the writings of a foreigner. 
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KRISHNA RAYA 


ctev of Krishna Raya. The dark pages of ti.e sangun 
he medmeral kmgdonis of the Deccan, whether Hindi' 

nn t., , ure reh : Y ed b y few names of men who claim 
.—, 011 f heir personal merits. The figure of Krishna 

stands out pre-eminent. A mighty wa^iorf he , 

re's^qted’iUlSsofthe 1 S f t r , hi . s re, j£ ious zeaI and catholicity. Ho u 
were in favour oi • C U re h&*on ^hke, though Lis personal leanings 

enemv .his aeH of merev':: Sn ,'- V V Cri ! 1,na ^>"t s ki " da «s to the fallen 
cities) his great military mm ^ charity towards t he residents of captured 
chiefs andfohis^bieets IT, endeared him alike lo his feudatory 

bestowrd upon foremn ’r' ? ^ r< ; CCp -'° n w . ,d k, "dness that he invariably 
aeni il lnnl- • nri r# ^ ubassics, his imposing personal appearance his 
fife 1, v f 1 V.? 1 c conversation which distinguished a pure and dignified 

of hi peSe^^nd r n, tUrC his solicit«&“h ^"tfc 

nnJ 1 \ d ’ above alI > the almost fabulous wealth ihat he conferreil 

^ea&th^lnM 8 " ,,d Brah ™ an *> mark him out indeed as Oie 
of history.’ ‘ S * dmn monarchs ’ who sheds a lustre on the pages 

tlJ n J‘‘ S limc thc Vijayanagar empire comprised substantially 
e A roa ;is the modern Presidency of Madras with the 

AchTOh Mvf a ’r U . 1C °n- T native S,aU ' s 01 llle peninsula! 

Adiv * Raya - Krishna Raya was succeeded by Ins brother 
2' ut ?' a ,nan of weak and tyrannical character, lack m even ?n 
RMnh 11 - 11 c ? uragc : , Hc soon ,ost the fortresses Of Mudgal and 
whiftfPh’ f l l liatcd )etween the Krishna, and the T&ngchhadri 
Oh * had , hee “ recovered by his able brother at a great price 
Visit V” mtn ® ues ,; ‘d to an invitation (o Ibrahim Adii Shall to 
came - r ? 8 ^ ea " y , of oac ‘ )f the factions at court He 

siihim, u lmiuccd .to retire by the payment of an immense 

beside • oThc? valuablcgS. *° SOnie | lin S like two nlillions sterling, 

loK^ d f Si Y*' ? aya ’ Wh en Achyuta died in 1.542 his place was 
ki rn rtf' h ? ,roi * lcr ’ son, Sadasiva. who was a merelv nominal 
Rama^taio e° k ,. C -° ntro J-? i thc government being in Urn hands of 
Sivluva^Timma , f alu , va ’ son of Krishna Raya’s able minister, 

marriage In ,iosc &.. ctmiu ‘i' ,ed '- v)th tl,( royal family by 

and Golkonda m 3 orJ * Ra J? T ade an ? llianoc with Ahmadnagar 
which was save^fr^' eff ^ t a combined attack on Bijapur, 
a clever ami ' instruction by the abilities of Asad Khan, 
Bijapur and Vij,,, an f MI 01 ' s minister. Fifteen years later (i .i.isj 
territory of tint &«? apa: con - bmed to attack Ahmadnagar. The 
Rama Raja tr< .• 1 , V '"‘‘A ; °,. l ' ruc,1 >' ravaged by :he Hindus, and 
that the Sultans \ver^ " S . 1S ^ a ^ ,es w *th such open contempt, 
private quarrels and d **! e neccss *tv for dropping their 

Alliance of ui e four "son" 8 aga | nst 1 arrogam infidel, 
duly effected, ti- nanl-s r , 1 ^ C . S • In , lod ! the combination was 
Bijapur, AhmadnaUr. Goikondfan, t n C -/ oar £ , . lt,m!, I or k j n « s of 
did not join. The allies began 1 hA.-TT, G'dai. Ihe ruler of Bern r 
e » an the ir southward march on Christinas 

1 Krishna Sastri in A>m - Hep. A. S. India for 1008-P, p. 180. 
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564. In January, 15G5, they assembled their co^Mnld 
at the small town of Tfilikota in Blifipur territory l\e^ 
of the Krishna. That circumstance has given the current 
to the ensuing battle, although it was fought on the south 
of the river at a distance of about thirty miles from Tfilikota. 

6 At Vijsivanagar there was the utmost confidence. Remembering how 
often the Moslems had vainly attempted to injure the great capital, and 
how for over two centuries they had never succeeded in penetrating to 
the south, the inhabitants pursued their daily avocations with no shadow 
of dread or sense of danger ; the strings of pack-bullocks laden with all 
kinds of merchandise wended their dusty way to and from the several 
seaports as if no sword of Damocles was hanging over the doomed city ; 
Sad isiya, the king, lived his profitless life in inglorious seclusion, nd 
Rama Raya, king c\c facto , never for a moment relaxed his haughty 
indifference to the movements of his enemies. “ He treated their ambassa¬ 
dors \ says Firishta, “with scornful language, and regarded their enmity 
as of little fnoment ” *1 ° 


Battle of Talikota, 1565. If mere numbers could have assured 
victory, the confidence of the rulers and people of Vijayaiiagar 
would have been justified. Estimates cf the forces at the command 
of Rama Ra ja vary, but it seems certain that his vast host numbpre . 
between half a million and a million of men, besides a multitu *e 
oi elephants and a considerable amount of artillery. On the otuer 
side, the Sultan of Ahmadnagar brought on the ground a park of 
no less than six hundred guns of various calibres. The total of 
the allies' army is supposed to have been about half that of the 
Vijayanagar host. 

The battle was fought on January 2J. 1505, on the plain between 
th Ingaligi ford and Mudgal. At first the Hindus had the advan¬ 
tage, but they suffered severely from a salvo of the Ahmadnagar 
guns shotted with bags of copper coin, and from a vigorous cavalry 
charge. Their complete rout followed on the capture of Rama 
Raja, who was promptly decapitated by the Sultan of Ahmgd- 
nagar with his own hand. No attempt was made to retrieve the 
disaster. About 100,000 Hindus were slain, and the great river 
ran red with blood. The princes lied from the city with countless 
treasures loaded upon more than five hundred elephants, and the 
proud capital lay at the mercy of the victors who occupied it almost 
immediately. 

k The plunder wa ; so great that every private man in the allied army 
became rich in gold, jewels, effect.- * nts, arms, horses, and slaves : as 
tiie sultans Jelt every person in pos>< Jon of what he had acquired, only 
taking elephants for their own use.’ 

Ruin of Vijayanagar. The ruin wrought on the magnificent 
city may be described :n fhe words of Sewell, who is familiar with 
the scene of its desolation. When the princes lied with their 
treasures, 

4 then ;i panic seized :he city. The truth became at last apparent. 
This was not a defeat merely, -t was a cataclysm. All hope was gone. 


1 Sewell, p. 200. 
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M dwellers in the city were left defenceless. No rctreV 

po * iblc except t:o a few, for the pack-oxen and carts had aL _ 

* orccs to tkc war » and they had not returned. Nothing 
4 ^krJ>e done but to bury all treasures, to arm the younger men, and to 
wait. .Next day the place became a prev to the robber tribes and jungle 
peop e of the neighbourhood. Hordes of Brinjaris, Lambadis, Kurubas, 
i 1C a vf P°. unce d down on the hapless city and looted the stores 
‘ s .°P S » Ciirr ynig off great quantities of riches. Cout . states that there 
tm S1 +i ?PP c 1 crtc ^ ‘Attacks by these people during the day. 
v . *. e day saw the beginning of the end. The victorious Musalmans 
«t halted on the held of battle for rest and refreshment, but now they 
la 5^ ac >}P. * lc ca pital, anti from that time forward for a space of live 

nontns > ljayanagar knew no rest. The enemy had come to destrov, and 
they carried out their object relentlessly. Thc\ slaughtered the people 
without mercy ; broke down the temples and palaces ; and wreaked such 
avage vengeance on the abode of the kings, that with the exception of 
a lew great stone-built temples and walls, nothing now remains out a heap 
ot ruins to mark the spot where once the stately buildings stood. They 
demolished the statues, and even succeeded in breaking the limbs of the 
huge Narasimliii monolith. Nothing seemed to escape them. They broke 

Up t-ilC nntrilinr^n 4-k/i ^1^4- _ -.1 1 , t - - v 


-wuouima JIIUIIUIILII. ^uuui tu recipe tilCIIU i IlCV DrOKC 

. * pavilions standing on the huge platform from which the kings used 
° watch the festivals, arm overthrew all th carved work. They lit huge 

1 1l(P mnrmiltwnrlw flnAnroffrl itliililinrirc frkrinin.r . 4 —t . * •» .«, , 1 . ... 


fir , • i aisuy.iis, jim uvawutH .in ui auu'u worK. incvllt Huge 
jnes m the magnificently decorated buildings forming the temple of Vitt ha- 
faswami near the river, and smashed its exquisite stone sculptures With 

«re and Swnrrl tvifh nrr. >vl <ir-j *tnrl owe + lip-ir mirrif /l .1.rx . 1 _ 


^ ' ** ' 1 ti^ ii\u, u.iu oluilt' S ■IllptlirCS. Wltll 

die and sword, with crowbars and axes, they carried on day after day 
. tneir work of destruction. Never perhaps in the history of the world has 
such havoc been wrought, and wrought so suddenly, on to splendid 
a ( ity ; teeming with a wealthy and industrious populati >n in the full 
Plenitude of prosperity one day, and on the next seized, pillaged, and 
educed to ruins, amid scenes of savage massacre and horrors beggaring 

description.’ 

I lie pathetic language of the Hebrew prophet lamenting the ruin 
°J Jerusalem applies accurately to the Indian tragedy : 

How doth the city sit solitary, that was full of people ! how is she become 
I, a widow ! she that was great among the nations, and a princess among 
uu; provinces, how is she become tributary ! . . . The young m d the old 
ic on the ground in the streets : my virgins and my young men arc fallen 
r i,. UlL 4 V y or(i * • • • How v ' the gold become dim ! how is the most fine gold 
st eT’i t!lG Stnnes of tlie sanctuar y are poured out in the top of every 


Kama Raja’s brother, Tirumala, who along with Sadasiva the 
' l un ‘ [[ kl !?^ to °^ refuge at Penugonda, himself usurped the royal 
rTi yc , :irs after the battle. This third usurpation, the 
rr,.fL l the Fourth Dynasty, may be dated in or about 1570. 


ti . ™ v * uynasty, may oe aatec 


w r as thr third, by 


t> mn w..i , , 01 in' new avnasty w r as f 

; V P rn , ta i " ho ‘*. a,ne to the throne about 1585. He seel..; 
u ii ion'tnenf T^i US c,, l n tal to Chandri uiri. and was not'd for liis 
o fl? n, u T po 'r l ^ iml Valshnava authors. Jl is unneoess- 
. , ‘ "I hi' successors, who gradually dc^eueral• ii 

into merely local chiefs. In 10.$0a Nail. sul.ordina - to O-.tinJraui i 
granted the si e of Madras > > Mr. Day, an English •. ctor. In l(*i b 

1 Lam. i. 1 ; ii. • i v . 1 . 
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nsaction was confirmed by Ranga II, who was tlcUhi*, j 
tative of the line with any pretensions to indepciMMel. 
tlio Deccan was overrun by t he Muhammadans and yky&&LJ 
the sovereignty of the Sultans of BIjapur and Golkonda, 
who in their turn were overthrown by Aurangzeb in 1C80 and 108V. 

The most important of the principalities formed by Hindus in 
the far south out of the fragments of the Vijayanagar empire was 
i hnt of the Novaks of Madura. Tirumala Nayak is justly celebrated • 
forliis buildings, which exhibit much dignity of design and splendour 

in execution. . c -d- 

The Raja of Anegumli is now the representative ot Kama 

Raja’s dynasty. 

The city in the fourteenth century. I he grandeur oi the cixy, 
the splendour of the buildings, the wealth of the bazaars, the 
volume of trade, and the density of the population are amply 
attested by a series of witnesses beginning in the fourteenth 
ecnturv, when Vijayanagar was only a few years old. down to the 
date of its irremediable ruin, and also by survey of the existing 
remains. No contemporary written account, except inscriptions, 
dating from the fourteenth century, has survived, but much 
traditioiml information relating to that time is embodied in the 
works of authors who wrote in the fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. 

The city, after its foundation in or about 1336, 4 speedily grew 
in importance and became the refuge of the outcasts, refugees, 
and lighting men of the Hindus, beaten and driven out of their 
old strongholds, by the advancing MuhammadansThe historian 
Firishta admits that as early as 1378 the Rayas of \ijayanagar 
were greatly superior in power, wealth, and extent of country to 
the BahmanI kings. Goa was then temporarily in possession ol 
the Rava, and his capital drew much wealth from commerce passing 
through the ports of the western coast. 

Bukka II (1399-1406) improved and enlarged the fortifications 
of Vijayanagar. Ilis most notable work was the construction of 
a huge dam hi the Tungabhadrfi river, forming a reservoir from 
which water was conveyed to the city by an aqueduct fifteen 
miles in length, cut out of the solid rock for a distance ol several 
miles. Firishta’s account of the ceremonial at the marriage between 
FirOz Shah BahmanI and the daughter of Deva Rava I gives some 
idea of the magnificence of the capital in We are told that 

the road for six miks was spread with cloth of gold, velvet, satin, 
and other rich stuffs, the sides oi the way being lined with innumer¬ 
able shops. The Raya bestowed on his guest vast treasures in 
b wels and other precious tilings. . 

‘ Nicolo Conti’s description, 1420. The earliest foreign visitor 
vVoose notes have been preserved was an Italian named Nicolo 
< • nti or dei Conti, who was at Vijayanagar about 1420. m the reign 
or D- va Rava II. He estimated the circumference of the city to 
b. xtv miles, and was much impre-sed by the strength o ‘ 
fortifications, which were caniccl up the lulls so as to■ , 

vail, vs at their base. He considered the Raya to be nnm power lul 
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mother monarch in India. The traveller observes tha 
; 12,000 wives, of whom no less than 2.000 or 3,000 w 
Tired to burn themselves with him when he died. 1 The idol 
Ssior.s and three annual festivals were celebrated with 
exceeding splendour. 

Abdu-r Hazzak in 1443. The next visitor was the learned 
,r , l_1 Haz/.ak of Herat, who was sent by the Great Khan (Khiikan 
^a id) or Sultan Shahrukk, son of Timur, as ambassador to the 
or Samuri of Calicut, a busy port on the Malabar coast. 
While the envoy was residing at Calicut a herald brought intelli¬ 
gence that the king of Vijayanagar required that he should be 
sent instantly to his court. The Zamorin. although at that time 
not direct ly subject to the authority of the Raya, dared not disobey. 
Abdu-r Razzak. accordingly, sailed to Mangalore, 4 which is on the 
borders of the kingdom of Rljanagar and thence travelled by land 
to his distant destination, through the country now known as 
Mysore. A few miles from Mangalore he saw a wonderful temple, 
a perfect square measuring about ten yards by ten, and live yards 
high, constructed wholly of 4 molten bras.. ’. I 

At Belur he admired greatly a magnificent temple, which he 
dared not describ > * without fear of being charged with exaggera¬ 
tion \ Presumably he saw the fine structure erected in A. d. 1117 
»>v the Hoysala King Bittiga, which still exists and has been sur¬ 
veyed by the archaeological department of Mysore. ' In due course, 
towards the end of April 1448, the traveller arrived at Vijayanagar. 
'vhere he was hospitably received and comfortably lodged. ‘The 
( ‘*ty’, he observes, ‘is such that eye has not seen nor car heard of 
? ,l y place resembling it upon the whole earth. It is so built that 
d has seven fortified walls, one within the other.’ The writer goes 
on to illustrate his description by a comparison with .he citadel 
of Herat. 

The seventh fortress is placed in the centre of the others, and occupies 
ground ten times greater than the chief marked of llirut. In that is 
situated the palace of th king- From the northern gat if the outer 
fortress, to the southern s r distance of two statute parasangs [about 
C) £ 8 miles], and same with respect to the distance between tin: 

< > ern and western gates. Between the first, second, and ihird walls 
cultivated fields, gardens, and houses. From the third to Hie 
the n ] , rt f ss ’ s bops md bazaars are closely crowd'd together, by 
onnthi*i. aCe n°^ V u king fberc are four bazaars, situated opposite one to 
V H ' r * , “ ,c north is the portico of the palace of the Uai. 3 At the 
‘ b |/:l ll> there is a loftv arcade and magnificent gallery, but 

“ kia ? is bFtier than all of them. Tla bazaars are very 
*.»° a ■ N° l 1 **' *be sellers of flowers, notwithstanding that they 
b* ^ ( » ‘ stand., before their shops, are yet able to sell flowers from both 

1 Suttee (sail) was terribly common in the empire. The sacrifice was 
e )Urihll S ln a pit, or, among tlie Telugus, by burial alive. 

li’.ere is no need to suppose that anyplace other than Belur is n ant. 
It is 80 or 90 iuj’os by road from Mangalore. 

3 This sentence is from the version in Sewell. The rendering in d- />. 
does not give sense. The rest of the quotation is from d* 1). 
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Sweet scented flowers are always procurable fresh in t! 
y arc considered as even necessary sustenance, seeing that 



^hey could not exist. The tradesmen of each separate guild i 
/their shops close to one another. The jewellers sell their rubic; 
and pearls and diamonds and emeralds openly in the bazaar. 

In this charming area, in which the palace of the king is contained, 


there are many rivulets and streams flowing through channels of cut 
stone, polished and even. . . . The country is so well populated that it is 
imnossible in a reasonable space to convey an idea of it. In the king’s 


impossible in a reasonable space to convey 
treasury there arc chambers, with excavations in them, filled with molten 
<ra\d, forming one mass. All the inhabitants of the country, whether high 
or low. even down to the artificers of the bazaar, wear jewels and gilt 
ornaments in their ears and around their necks, arms, wrists, and fingers.’ 

Account by Paes in 1522. Passing by the accounts given by 
certain other travellers, we come to the detailed description 
recorded by Domingos Paes, a Portuguese, about 1522, in the reign 
of Krishna Raya, just after the capitulation of Raich iir, when the 
empire was at the height of its glory. The observations of Paes 
are far too long to copy, and it is not possible to find room for 
mention of more than a few particulars. His account, which is 
obviously truthful, may be accepted with confidence. It is well 
worth reading in full as translated by Sewell. 

Size of the city ; the palace. Paes found a difficulty in esti¬ 
mating the size of the city, because the hills prevented him from 
seeing the whole at once. So far as he could judge, it was as large 
as Rome. The houses were said to exceed 100,000 in number. 
If that guess be near the truth, the population cannot have been 
less than half a million. The numerous lakes, water-courses, and 
orchards attracted his admiration. As to the people, he could 
oi ly say that they were countless. He considered Vijayanagar 
to be ‘the best provided city in the world . . . for the state of this 
city is not like that of other cities, which often fail of supplies and 
provisions, for in this one everything abounds \ Paes was shown 
round a large part of the palace enclosure, which contained thirty- 
four streets. He saw one room which was ‘all of ivory, as well Hie 
chamber as the walls from top to bottom, and the pillars of the 
cross-timbers at the top had roses and flowers of lotuses all of 
ivory, and all well executed, so that there could >t be better — it 
is so rich and beautiful that you would hardly find any whore 
another such’. 1 

Space fails to tell of the other wonders of the palace, which the 
Muhammadans took special pains to destroy uttci y. Nuniz, 
another Portuguese, who wrote some thirteen years inter, in the 
reign of Achyuta Raya, mentions that all the utensils used in ihe 
royal service were of gold or silver. Some; of the golden vessels 
were of immense size. 

The court. The ceremonial of the court \ as extremely elaborate, 
and everything was done witii barbaric magnificence. The ro-nl 
words, as at tic Mogul court, were carefully noied down by 

of Psalm xlv, K - 


Compare the ivoiy palaces ' 
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sjrajs, whose record was the sole evidence of the comnl 
•Nuniz declares that 

ps^tten orders are ever issued, nor any charters granted for the favours 
tthe King) bestows or tfie commands he gives : but when lie confers 
a favour on any one it remains written in the registers of these secretaries. 
The King, however, gives to t lie recipient of a favour a seal impressed 
m wax from one ol his rings, which his minister keeps, and these seals 
serve for letters patent. 1 

In that respect the practice differed widely from that followed 
on i C - nor ^ u ' m courts, where regular office routine was observed. 

I he king always dressed in white. On his head he wore 4 a cap of 
brocade in fashion like a Galician helmet, covered with a piece of 
line stuff, all of fine silk, and he was barefooted \ Ilis jewels, 
of course, were the. finest possible. 

The army. The permanent army in the king’s pay is said to 
nave numbered 4 a ‘million fighting troops, in which are included 
•jo, 000 cavalry in armour ’. On a special occasion the sovereign 
could raise a second million. Paes declares that in 1520 Krishna 
Uaya actually assembled for the operations against Raichur 
1 03,000 foot, 82,000 horse, and 551 elephants, besides an uncounted 
host of camp-followers, dealers, and the rest. The statement of 
iVLegasthenes that Chandragupta Maurya in the fourth century 
b.c. kept and paid 600,000 foot, 80,000 horse, and 9,000 elephants, 
besides chariots, may be compared. Chariots had gone out of 
llse before the time of the Rayas. Nuniz gives many details in 
confirmation of his general statements on the subject, which agree 
substantially with those of Paes. The efficiency of the huge army 
described was not proportionate to the numbers of the force. The 
soldiers were in terror of the Muslims, and their action against a 
fortress like Raichur was ludicrously feeble. The men are described 
being physically strong and individually brave. Somel hues they , 
tought gallantly, but the army as an organized force,was inefficient.I 
Administration. The empire was divided into about two 
hundred provinces or districts, each under a great npble, who was 
bound to furnish a certain amount of revenue and a fixed contingent 
oi troops. ^ The king also maintained a largv force attached to his 
person. Each provir ial governor could do much as he pleased 
. Un llIS tcrr *tory, but was himself at the mercy of the king, who 
autocrat of the most absolute pbsslCIe* Idnd, unrestrained 
r r) * T}‘ r_‘ °* c * lec ‘k- No mention is made oFeourts of justice. 

/./, cl ? a ,c ^pt a certain amour of lands in ois own 1 nd , like 
the Ijhn'ita ol the Mogul empire. Whenever he wished he coukl 
. cpme t ^c nobles of their propertv, and he was regarded as the 
sole proprietor of the soil. The governors were expected to pay 
over to the treasury half of their gross revenue, and to defray all 
the expenses of their Vioum iolds, contingents, and government 
from the other half. While the great people were inordinately 
rich and luxurious, Uie common people suffered from gi> vous 
tyranny and were exposed io much hardship. Nevertheless, they 
multiplied freely, for all accounts agree that the empire was densely 
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rd and well cultivated. The ordinary people were ImiMl 
; t i lc utmost submissiveness to their superiors, and tOj 
^ ior their benefit. 

.assessment. The assessment on the peasantry was crushingly 
heavy. Nuniz declares that they ‘ pay nine-tenths to their lord \ 
i )U V exiic t meaning of that statement is not clear. They could 
not noss'ibly have paid nine-tenths of the gross produce. The 
theoretical share of the State recognized by Hindu law all over 
India as a rule was one-sixth of the produce, but in practice the 
Government usually took much more. Wilks, who had access to 
sources of information not now available, states that in very ancient 
Hines the cultivators had the option of paying either in kind or 
in cash. In a.d. 1252 4 Bootc Pandi Roy ’ fixed money rates tor 
Kanara on the basis of GO seers of 4 grain ’ for the rupee. In 1836 
Harihara I of Vijayanagar fixed his cash demand on the basis 
of the rale of 33f seers for the rupee, which was more favourable 
to the ryot. Payments in kind were absolutely forbidden. The 
exi fence of the rate stated as from 1330 is * perfectly authenti¬ 
cated’. The money rent is said to have been equivalent at the 
Harihara price to the traditional one-sixth of the produce. When 
Wilks wrote at the beginning of the nineteenth century the current 
price was much the same as it had been in the fourteenth century, 
a remarkable fact. Harihara, while maintaining the traditional 
rate of assessment, secured a large increase of income by imposing 
a multitude of vexatious cesses, reckoned by W ilks as twenty. He 
thus pursued a policy directly the contrary o* that adopted b\ 
Akbar, who boldly doubled the State proportion of the produce, 
raising it from one-sixth to one-third, while professing 1o relieve 
the cultivator bv abolishing all cesses. There is good reason lor 
believing that Akbar’s orders lor the abolition oi cesses were not 
acted on, and that his assessment, as worked, was extremely 
severe. Harihara’s measures probably had the same effect, and 
resulted in the extraction from the peasant of the last copper to 
! i; had. It is said that the ordinary practice in the south wa . to 
leave the cultivator only half of his crop. 1 The Sultans? of Kashmir 
in Akbar’s time followed the same rule, which Akbar did not relax 
in that province. „ , 

punishments. The extreme ferocity of the punishments 
inflicted for offences against property was well designed to protect 
the rich against the poor. 

‘The punishments that they inflict in this kingdom’, Nuniz states, are 
those * for a thief whatever theft he commits, howsoever litt.e it he, 
[l ev forthwith cut off a foot and a hand ; and if his theft be a great one 
he f s hanged with a hook under his chin. If a man outrages a i spec tank 
woman or a virgin he. has the same -punish'cent, and if he does any ottie 
' . h violence his punishment is of a like kind. Nobles who become traitors 
are ■ ent t<» be impaled alive on a wooden stake thrust through the w > » 
and people of the lower orders for whatever crime they commit ^ 
with commands to cut off their heads in the market-place, and the same 


I lu f. An!., 19UI p. 30, quoting Caldwell. 
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duelling 

r unless the death was the result of a duel... . These are the 
unds of punishments, but they have others more fanciful; 
having so desires, lie commands a man to be thrown to the elephants, 
;$ey tear him to pieces. The people are so subject to him that K you 
told a man on the part of the King that he must stand still in a street 
holding a stone on his back all day till you released him, lie would do it.’ 1 

The narrative of Knox proves that similar horrors were constantly 
perpetrated under the kings of Ceylon. He gives horrible pictures 
ot a man with a heavy stone on his back, and of execution by 
elephants and impalement. Indeed all, or almost all, ancient Hindu 
governments from very early times seem to have been equally 
cruel, as may be learned from many testimonies. The appalling 
torture involved in hanging an offender on a hook under his chin 
until he died seems to have been peculiar to Vijavanagar. (When 
the severity of the penalties inflicted by the Vijayanagar kings 
1S considered, it is not surprising to learn that there were 4 very 
tew thieves in the land \ Chandragupta Maurya attained the same 
result by similar drastic methods.^/ 

duelling. The exceptional custom of duelling, which has been 
alluded to, deserves more particular notice. Nuniz states that 
great honour is done to those who light in a duel, and they give 
the estate of the dead man to the survivor ; but no one fights 
a duel without first asking leave of the minister, who forthwith 
grants it 5 . The usage was not confined to Vijayanagar. Duels 
fought with swords were common among the Nfiyars of Malabar 
until recent times, probably as late as the ninctcer nth century. 
The practice; was imitated by the Musa Imam, of the Deccan early 
m the sixteenth century, much to the horror of Firishta, who 
denounces 1 this abominable habit ’, as being unknown in any 
ther civilized country in the world. He attributed'the introduc¬ 
tion of the 4 vile custom ’ into Ahmadnagar to Alimad Nizam 
Shfih, who was fond of the single-sword exercise and < acouraged 
the young men to fight with swords in his presence. A general 
custom of duelling thus became fashionable in the Deccan, even 
among learned divines and. philosophers, as well as among nobles 
ill }d princes. The historian tells a story that in the streets ot 
Itijapur six men of good position, three on each side, lost their 
fives m the course of a trivial quarrel, within a few minutes. 

I have not met with other references to the custom, which seems 
to have been unknown in northern India. 

legalized prostitution. ( Prostitution was ; recogni/ < 
institution and an acceptable source of revenue./ The women 
attached to the temples, as Paes informs us, 
are ol loose eimraetei. -icd live in the best street that are in the city ; 
it is tne same in all their cities, their streets have the best rows of houses. 

1 Knox, An Historical of thr ItuiLui ( \>/lon . in the E f v Indies 

(London, 1081), gives terribly realistic drawings of die execution by an 
liphant 5 ; 4 one nipaled on a stake ’ ; ad of 4 the manner of extorting 
+heir fine’. The last-named plate shows a poor man crouching v >h 
,. heavy stone on his back, while his rich creditor stands over him. 
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dc very much esteemed, and arc classed among those lfi 
ho arc the mistresses of the captains ; any respectable man* 

» liouses without any blame attaching thereto. These 
flowed) even to enter the presence of the wives of the King, and they 
vith them and eat betel with them, a thing which no other person 
may do, no matter what his rank may be. . . . Some of them eat flesh ; 
they eat all kinds except beef and pork, and yet, nevertheless, they cease 
not to eat this bete^all day.’ 

Some such women were immensely rich ; one was reputed to 
possess lOO.OOOgold pieces. 

Abdu-r Razzak gives further details oil the subject. 

* Opposite the mint ’, he writes, * is the oflice of the Prefect of the City, 
to which it is said 12,000 policemen are attached ; and tlicir pay, which 
equals each day 12,000 favams, is derived from the proceeds of the brothels. 
The splendour of these houses, the beauty of the heart-ravishers, their 
blandishments and ogles, are beyond all description. It is best to be brief 
on the matter. 

One thing worth mentioning is this, behind the mint there is a sort 
of bazaar, which is more than 300 yards long and 20 broad. On two sides 
ot it are houses ( Lhanaha ), and lore-courts ( saf/iahd ), and in front of the 
houses, instead of benches ( knrsl ), lofty seats are built of excellent stone, 
and on each side of the avenue formed by the houses there arc figures of 
lions, panthers, tigers, and other animals, so well painted as to seem alive. 
After the time of mid-day prayers, they place at the doors of these houses, 
which are beautifully decorated, chairs and settees on which the courtesans 
seat themselves. Every one is covered with pearls, precious stones, and 
costly garments. . ... Any rnan who passes through this place makes choice 
of whom lie will. The servants of these brothels take care of whatever 
s taken into them, and il anything is lost they are dismissed. There are 
several brothels within these seven fortresses, and the revenues of them, 
which, as .tated before, amount to 12,000 functms, go to nay the wages of 
the policemen. The business of these men is to acquaint themselves with 
all the events and accidents that happen within the seven walls, and to 
recover everything that is lost, or that may be abstracted by theft ; other¬ 
wise they are fined.’ 


An interesting comparison might be made between the state¬ 
ments of the Persian envoy and the regulations in the ArlhasOstra 
concerning the bity Prefect and the courtesans in Maurya times. 
Then, as at Vijayanagar, the public women played an essential 
part in court ceremonial. The Maurya Government levied from 
each woman the earnings of two days in the month, that is to say, 
between six and seven per cent, of her income at least. Shahjahun, 
also, was not ashamed to draw revenue from the same source. 

Laxity in diet. The reader may l ave noticed the observation 
of Paes that some of the women n-rd to eat flesh of all kind 
exvept beef and pork. Although vegetarian Brahmans were 
numerous at Vijayanagar and greatly pampered by the authorities, 
the diet of the general population and of the kings departed widely 
from the Brahmanical standard. Anirmd food was very freely 
use 1. Paes dwells, with pleasure on the variety of meat and birds 
procurable in the markets. The sheep killed daily were countless. 
Every street had sellers of mutton, so clean and fat that it looked 
like pork. Birds and game animals wire abundant and cheap; 



DIET 



►fiered for sale included three kinds of partridges, 
pigeons, and olliers, 4 the common birds of the comTu 
poultry and hares. In the city fowls were purchasenoie 
>out ; ,p, m ^l ,erm y eft ch, and in the country they were still 
f f ? . samc author mentions that pork also was sold and 

• .H'} | ! ” S 111 cer *ain streets of butchers’ houses were ‘ so white 

c n;,':! 11 . 1 ” 1 y° u could never see better in any country \ 

‘ atements are confirmed by Nuniz, whqjjjwrites that: 

or Ihsnaga cat all sorts of tilings, but not the flesh of oxen 

thev wnrci ; li 1 ^ never kill in all the eountry of the heathen because 
doves j m :, They eat mutton, pork, venison, partridges, hares, 

ard lizards a ! . kinds of birds : even sparrows, and rats, and cats, 

KwJf+if* ,l i 0t wnch arc soI(1 in the market of the city of Bisnaga. 
hnv^ Un 7 , has to bc S0,d a,ive so 'that, each one may know what he 
rivnve ; i at casl so far as concerns game— and there an fish from the 
nveis m large quant ities.’ 


tim Vt? S - ? curious dietary fur princes and people, who in the 
. •.£ OA Kr ! slma E’aya and Achyuta Raya were zealous Hindus 
ltn a special devotion to certain forms of Vishnu. The kin >s of 
e Urst dynasty preferred to honour Siva. 

. °ody sacrifices. The numerous bloody sacrifices, similar 
th, tUos ?. st iH performed in Nepal, were equally inconsistent with 
t {?®. 0 n 1 f! ar y P rac tice of Vaishnava religion. Poes mentions 
Hi V* the sheep required lor the market supply of mutton for 
J-iinctu consumption were slaughtered at the gate of one particular 
temple. The blood was offered in sacrifice to the idol, to whom 
uso tiie heads were left. 'The same writer states that on a certain 
v-n i^ tllC k* n £ used to witness the slaughter of 24 buffaloes and 
1 oO sheep, the animals being decapitated, us now in Nepal, by a 
jingle blow from a k large sickle : or ddo.l On the last day of the 
nine days test ival’ 250 bull .does and 4,500 sheep were slaughtered. 1 
v uch praetiia s prove clearly that the Hinduism of Vijayanagar 
included many non-Aryan elements. At the present day lizards 
aiul rats |vouM not be eaten by anybody excepl members of 
certain debased castes or wild jungle tribes, 2 and such objects 
, t ! lIl y llIC ,J ot now to be seen in the market anywhere in Tndia. 
n °rth, south, oast, or west. 

vMien and how did practices of the kind die out ? 


" bit, )• ad stafi s that in the Telugu country as many ns 1,000 
/ f *, •// sacrificed at once on the occasion ef an epi domic 

r nix , r «+x- \!. rSy . *^ adl ,s - f007, p. lao, as corrected in 2nd < .1., Oxford 
wmir i,:. t" SS ’ lni r ( !’ P- 30). All the practices men'toned in the to d 
. . , ‘l 1 ^ or ha no res,-. Tho modern Tamils usuallv am becoming 

awase o ; ;oo ( ly a nHem. The Kanaresv still o! r them lively. 

. . ' o* . l( ' nduas, who art* nmneous in Mysore, ai I said ?o coin.*' from 

Orissa, will cut smv animal fora, except 1 ., f nr tor, l ni.so. ‘ Sheet,, goats, 
pigs, squmels, wild rats, lizards, and mice are equally welcome to them. 

( Elhnogr . Suti'C ?/ of 3///.'> ,/v, Prelim. Issue. No. XI, p. 10, Bangalore, 
Govt. Press, 1007). Sewell (p. 13) suggests that the' kings nn v have, 
belonged to the Kuruba ‘ libe < r caste, who a shenherds and b’h ’ t- 
weavers primarily. For (he Kurubas see Eth' Jgr. Sun y, No, J, lOGo. 
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WrAi ! government of Vijayanagar Telinga and fdl 
mav be felt as to whether the founders of Vi jay 3 
y'heen in the service of the Hoysala king or in that of Uie k 

_^Varangal, but ii is certain that they were foreigners in the 

Ivanarese Country, the Carnatic, properly so called. Wilks, who 
was in a position to speak with authority on such matters, and 
believed that Bukka and his brethren were fugitives from Warangal, 



writes: 

; This origin of the new government at once explains the ascendancy 
of the Telinga [Telugu] language and nation at this capital of Carnatic, 
and proves the state of anarchy and weakness which had succeeded the 
1 * 1 » in of the form-*r dynasty. The government founded by foreigners was 
also supported by foreigners ; and in the centre of Canara a Telinga 
court was supported by a Telinga army, the descendants of whom, speaking 
the same language, are to be traced at this day nearly to Cape Comorin, 
in the remains of the numerous establishments, resembling the Roman 
colonies, which were .sent forth from time to time for the purpose of con* 
finning their distant conquests, and holding the natives in subjection. 
The centre and the west, probably the whole of the dominions of the late 
d nasty, including the greater part of the modern state of Mysoor, were 
subdued at an early period : but a branch of the family of Belial [=Hoy- 
sala] was permitted to exercise a nominal authority at Tonoor until 
1387, in which year we begin to find direct grants from the house of 
Vijevamiggiir as far south as Turkanamby beyond the Caveri. The last 
of thirl c n rajas or raveels of the house of Hurryhur [Harihara I], who 
were followers of Siva, was succeeded in 1490 by Narsing Raja, of the 
religious sect of Vishnoo, the founder of a new dynasty, whose empire 
appears to have been called by Europeans Narsinga, a name which, being 
no longer in use, has perplexed geographers with regard to its proper 
position. 

Narsing Raja seems to have been the first king of Vijcyanuggur who 
extended his conquests into Drauveda [Dravida, the Tamil country], and 
erected the strong forts of Chandxagerry and Vellore ; the latter‘for his 
occasional residence, and the former as a safe place for the deposit of 
treasure ; but it was not until about 1509 to 1515 that Kistna Rayed 
fKri hna Raya] reduced the whole of Drauveda to real or nominal subjec¬ 
tion. 


The fact that the kings and nobles of Vijayanagar were foreigners 
lording it over a subject native population would explain the 
abject servility of the* < ommonaltv and the severity of the govern¬ 
ment. It should be observed, however, that the Telugu or Telinga 
people themselves are noted for their submissiveness to official 
authority. 1 

Patronage of literature. The Rayas of Vijayanagar, although 
their title was lvanaresc in form, gave t heir patronage to Sanskrit 
Mid Telugu literature rather than lo K.marese. Sayana, the cele¬ 
brated commentator on the Vedas, who died in a. d. 1387, was 
minister in the early part, of the reign of Harihara IT and his 
learned brother Mfidhava served Bukka. The first dynasty had 
3 Wilks, reprint, vol. i, p. 9. Se( the *j< nd article ‘Telugu hi Balfour, 
Cyclopaedia , based on Caldwell’s works. The dates given by Wiikj requite 
; ume slight correction. 
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ociations with the great monastery of Sringeri. The ac 
1 Narasinga Saluva, the founder of the second dynas^ 
thusiastically celebrated by Telugu poets. Krishna Raya7 
a poet and author, was a liberal patron of writers in the 
Telugu language. Ilis p ,et laureate, Alasani-Peddana, is regarded 
as an author of the first rank. The tradition of the court was Carried 
on by Rfuna Raja and the other Ravas of the fourth or Aravldu 
dynasty. Kama Raja and iiis brothers were themselves accom¬ 
plished scholars, and under their protection a great revival of 
Vaishnaya religion was accomplished. 

Architecture and art. The kings of Vijayanagar from the 
beginning of their rule were distinguished as builders of strong 
lortresses, immense works for irrigation and water supply, gorgeous 
palaces, and temples decorated with all the resources of art, 
both sculpture and painting. It is impossible in this place to 
attempt description of their creations. They evolved a distinct 
school of architecture which used the most difficult materiel with 
success, and were served by a brilliant company of sculptor 
and painters. Enough of the sculpture survive s to show its quality, 
but the paintings necessarily have disappeared. The descriptions 
recorded by the Portuguese authors and Abdu-r Razzak permit 
ol no doubt that the painters in the service of the kings of Vijaya¬ 
nagar attained a high degree of skili. The scenes from the Riima- 
yana. sculptured in bas-relief on the walls of Krishna Raya s 
Chapel Royal, the Hazara Rama-swami temple, built in 1513, 
are much admired. No adequate account of the buildings and 
sculptures at Vijayanagar has yet been prepared. Such a work, 
properly illustrated, would till several large volumes. 


Tim Rayas of Vijayanagar 


Name . 

Acc. 1 

A. D. ( 

Remarks . 

Chiefs* not of royal rank 



Uariuara 1, his brother 

1 1330 

Traditionary date for 


foundation of Yijaya- 

Pukka (Biiuicka, or Bit kk an a) I, and 
three other brot her-;, sons of Sangama; 
succession apparently disputed 

Rayas ' royal rank 

1343 

nagar. 

Bukka I died 1370. 



First dynasty ; d ’senv/ants of :'*nngama 


Worshippers o Siva 

flAiuiiARA II, son of Pukka I 

1370 

Yirupak iia. 

Blkka II, son of llarihara, 11 

?1404 

A brother named Viru- 

Disputed succession 


paksln also a claimant. 

Dev a Raya I 

1408 

VI It A Vijaya 

1410 
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The Rayas of Vijayanagar (continued). 


Name. 


Rayas of royal ran!: 


A cc. 
a. n. 


Remarks. 


§L 


First dynasty ; descendants of Sangama 
Deva Raya II (alias Immadi, Pratapa, 
or Praudha) : at first associated with 
Vira Vijaya ; became sole ruler 

Mallikarjuna, son of Deva Raya II 


VikOpaksiia 

Prai diiadeva Raya (Padea Iiao) 


1424 


1447 


1465 

9 


Empire prosperous and 
extensive. 

Saluva Narasingha min¬ 
ister in power from 
about 1455. 

Decay of empire. 


Second or Saluva dynasty 
Narasingha Saluva 
Immai i Narasingha, alias Tam in ay a 
(Dharma) Raya ; son of Narasingha 
Saluva 

Third or Tuluva dynasty 
N ar as a Nayaka 

General revolt 

VI it a Narasingha (Bhujabala) 

K It IS UN A D K V A J i 7v y A 

Battle of Rsichtir 

.iCnvurA ; brother of Krishna Raya 
Sadasiva, son of another brother of 
Aehyuta 

Battle of Talikota 

Death of Ran Ruja confusion 

Fourth dynasty ; . ruldu or Karndia 
Tirumala, brother of Rama raja 


Rang a, son of Tirumala 

Venkata I, brother of Ranga 

Other princes 
Ranga 

Practical end of dynasty 


I486 


Worshippers of Vishnu. 


?1492 


Power in hands of Narasa. 


1505 


Course of events open 
to doubt. 


*?1500 
1509 
3 520 
1529 
1542 

1565 

1505 


Climax of the empire. 

Nominal king ; Rama 
Raja in power. 

Break up of empire. 


about 

1570 


about 

1573 

1585 


Capital at Peuugondu, 
nowin Anantapur Dis4* 
trict. 


Capital removed to 
Cnandragiri. 


1042 | Local chief. 

1010 Ranga’s inscriptions con- 
i tinuetolOS4. 


Note.—D ates and many details, especially those relating to dispute! 
successions, are often doubtful. 
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Mari ham I. &c. 
Bukka 1 


Harihara II 


Bukka II 
Deva Raya I 
Vlra Vijaya 
Beva Raya II 

Mallikarjuna 


Yirupaksha 
Praudha dcva Raya 

Narasingha Saluva 

Imniadt Narasingha 
Narasa Nayaka 
Vira Narasingha 
Krishna dev a Raya 

Achyuta 


Sadfisiva 

Tirumala 

Ranga 

Venkata I 
Others 
Ranga 


§L 


Bahmam. 


133G 

1348 


1379 


?I404 

1400 

1410 

1424 

1417 


1405 

? 

148G 

?1492 
1505 
VI500 
1509 

1529 


1512 

f 1570 
c. 1573 

1585 

1042 


Alau-d din I 
Muhammad I 
Mujahid 
Da fid 

Muhammad II 
Ghiyasu-d din 
Shamsu-d din 
Fil'd/ 


1347 

1358 

1373 

1377 

1378 
1397 
1397 
1397 


Ahmad 1422 

Alau-d din II 1435 

I Iu may fin 1457 
Nizam 1401 

Muhammad III 1403 


Mahmud 


1482 


7iljdpur. 


Yusuf 


Ismail 

Mallu 
Ibrahim I 

All 


1190 


1510 

1534 

1535 

1557 


Ibrahim II 1580 

i 

Muhammad 1020 


Authorities 

Hie leading authoritie u>ed are Sewkll, .1 f orgotten Empire (1 
gar), London, 1900, which alone gives the Portuguese narratives : and three 
article.-, chiefly based on him rip! inns audTelugu literature, by II. Kris .in a 
Sastiu in Annual Ben. J. S. Indio lor 1907-8, 1908 0. and 1911-1° 
Early discussions of the subject will i found in II. H. Wilson's Introduc ¬ 
tion fo the Descriptive Catalogue of the lUfu !,cn'.a- JJSS., 1828, reprint 1. 2 ; 

• 
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Historical Sketches . . . History of Mysoor , 1810-14, 
account in Meadows Taylor’s Manual , good when 
up to date. I have also consulted S. Krisiinaswami Aii 
Known Chapter of Vijayanagar History , Madras, S.P.C.K. Press, 
Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, London, 1909 ; the 
aanie author’s Mysore Gazetteer, revised ed., London, 189? ; and many 
articles in the A. S. Progre, ; Reports of the Southern Circle (Madras); Indian 


Antiquary, &c. 

The coins are described by Hultzscii, lnd. Ant., xx (1891) ; and V. A. 
Smith, CataU Coins in 1. M., vol. i, Oxford, 1900. The art of the dynasty 
is briefly noticed in II. F. A. New inscriptions are published continually. 
Many dates and other matters of detail remain unsettled, and cannot be 
disposed of until somebody takes the trouble to write a bulky monograph. 
The small book (144 pp. 8vo) by A. II. Longiiurst, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Department, Southern Circle (Madras Government Press, 
1917), entitled Hampi Ruins described and illustrated . has 69 illustrations, 
and is good as far as it goes. The price is 3 rupees or 4s. Gd. 





BOOK VI 

THE MOGUL EMPIRE 
CHAPTER 1 


<SL 



Beginnings of the Mogul Empire; Babur, Humayun, and the Sur 
Dynasty, a.d. 1520-56. 

Babur, king of Kabul, whose aid Daulat Khan invoked 
gainst Sultan Ibrahim of Delhi, was the most brilliant Asiatic 
1 rinee ot his age, and worthy of a high place among the sovereigns 
mo^ ny u age or counfcr y- His proper name was Zalilnmi din Muham- 
au, out the world knows him only by his Mongol nickname or 
cognomen of Babur, which he adopted officially. 1 Fifth in descent 
lroni Timur in the direct male line, and claiming kinship with 
Uimgiz Khan through a female, 
he united in his person the 
blood of the two most dreaded 
Asiatic conquerors. He was 
cradled in war, and at the age 
bi eleven was called to the 
throne of Samarkand*. In the 
course of a stormy youth filled 
ttitli romantic adventures he 
*°st that throne twice. In 

himself master Coin ot Babur. 

. 1 Kabul, and so came into 

touch with India. The wealth of Ind naturally tempted his ad¬ 
venturous spirit and suggested more than on*' raid. In 1510, 
on owing in the footsteps of Alexander, he besieged and took Bajaur, 
^ a ymg its infidel defenders without mercy. He then er ased the 
An ius and claimed the Punjab as his inheritance in virtue of his 
.descent from Timur. But his operations at that time were only 
n the nature of a reconnaissance, as were those on two subsequent 
c ceasamy:. His entry into the Panjab in 1521, on the invitatk 
/' haulat ivlian, th<* governor of that province, and Alain K!uin, 
Th Un( l ?* ^ n ^ an Ibrahim, was intended to be a serious inv.t a »n. 
to r/u* Ce « fl V- ( V otion °f Daulat Khan, however, compelled Babur 
^ h ; d>uj for reinforcements, so that bis final invasion 
LW aa November 1525. 

^ ?* Even then nis total force, including camp- 

m V.n 1,1 " ot cxce «l 12,000 men, n tiny army with which to 

I , e n quest of Sultan Ibrahim’s .alia, comprising, as 
expressed m modern terms, the Panjab, the United Provinces 
ihe name Babur has no connexion with the Persian word babar, 
neann.g hon or ‘tiger’, but has the ‘ante meaning. 
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land Oudh, and parts. of JRfijputana. . loreover, cl 
/of Hindu India lay behind ilie Afghan d miinions. 
nrttfiinse, indeed, seemed to be rash, and Babui candidly ad 
MiSkmany of his troops were 4 in great tremor and alarm \ 
the bold attack succeeded. 

Battle of Panlpat, 1526. The hostile armies came to grips 
on Apr]] 21. 1526, on that plain of Panlpat where the prize of India 
has been so often the reward of the victor. Babur possessed a 
j ar g e park of artillery, the new-fangled weapon then coming into 
uscTin Turkey and Europe, but previously unknown in northern 
India. Its power had already made itself felt at the siege ot Bujaur. 
Carts, 700 in number, drawn by bullocks, were lashed together 
by chains, so as to form a barrier in front of the enemy, 1 gaps being 
left sufficient for the cavalry to charge through. On the other side, 
Sultan Ibrahim brought into the field an immense host believed 
to number at least 100,000 men, supported by nearly 100 elephants. 
Although the exact numbers drawn up by Babur in battle array are 
no* stated, there is no doubt that they were immeasurably out¬ 
numbered by the enemy. But the Afghan Sultan, * a young 
inexperienced man, careless in his movements, who marched 
without order, lialted or retired without method, and engaged 
without foresight was no match for Babur, a born general, and 
a \ cteran in wat although his years were few. The battle, which 
raged from half-past nine in the morning until evening, again 
demonstrated the inherent weakness of nn ill-compacted Hindu 
host when attacked by an active smell force under competent 
IcaTh rship, and making lull use of bold cavalry charges. The 
decisive movement, the’ furious cavalry wheel round the flank of 
the enemy, delivering a charge in his rear, was exactly Hi same 
as that employed by Alexander against Fords at the battle of the 
I-Iydaspes, and had the same result. When the sun s. f Sultan 
Ibrahim lay dead on the field, surrounded by 15,000 of ius brave 
men, and the Hindu host had been scattered. * By the grace and 
mercy of Mmighty Cod’, Babur wrot<, ‘ibis diflieult affair was 
made easy to me, and that mighty army, in the space of half a day, 
was laid in the dust.’ 

Occupation of Delh and Agra. Delhi and Agra were pr<miptly 
occupied, and the immense spoil was divided among all ranks of 
Ihe victorious army with lavish generosity. The heat being 
t. rible, the troops, who longed for the cool Kabul hills, began to 
nn mur. Like Alexander. Babur sought to rouse their pride by 
a stirring address, and, unlike his great predecessor, succeeded in 
persuading his men 1o follow the path of glory, and despise the 
dangers which beset them in a strange land. 

Babur secured the support of the Afghan chiefs by judicious 
management, and so was free * to devote himself to the «ask of 
subduing Hindu India, a work mor< formidable even than the 
conflict with the army of the Sultan. 

1 Mrs. Beveridge injects the earlier interpretation of 4 ardba as meaning 
guns; but the word may be rendered * gun-carriages 
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/oanga. The leader of the Hindu confederacy was 
V'i Singh, <■ommonly called Sanga, the head of the chi sWlf 
Mcwar or <'hit Or state, now usually designated as Udaipur, 
.•"*5, Was then, as it is to this day, the acknowledged premier 
orr-n* 11 of ttajasthan. The liana was worthy of his honoured 
He had already been the hero of a hundred fights, and 
o a be truly described as 6 the fragment of a warrior \ lacking 
* ,, l * v j arm, crippled by a broken leg, and scarred by eightv 

rounds from lance or sword. J “ 

of \oA CO i ll,niin ^ e ^ an enovmons host, composed of the contingents 
T 1 i“° chiefs, and including 80,000 horse with 500 war elephants, 
u small army ol Babur was much dispirited at the prospect of 
e uiu quai fight. Its commander encamped twenty-three! miles 
rj'r West of A S ra lt §J0krI, Where Akbar afterward- built his 
wondrous palace-city of Fathpur. 

of^ abur S vow ’ Bablir ’ conscious that the lives of himself and 
every man under his command depended on victory, resolved 
stnr en0l i nce his Resetting sin. He broke his cups, poured out his 
";./ es °, f hquor on the ground, and vowed never again lo touch 
‘St.ong drmk. He kept his pledge. 

Rh-^ 10 of Khani3a * Rattle, was joined on March 10, 15^7 at 
in fi nU iM ()r Kamv aha, a village nearly due west from Agra and now 
win* l r^dfatpur State, just across the British border. The tactics 
aa d won the victory at Panipiit were repeated with the same 
t i Ult * Tb c rout of the Hindu host was complete and final, although 
u n t iM* csca l >c ^ :r °ni the. field and survived fer two years 

crf B ^ ttl0 Hie Slifighra. Babur followed up his victory by 
in n ln ^ Ilc himiii! ami storming the fortress of Chanderi/ now 
worv^’ ~ ; ~ iior State. The Afghan chiefs of BihaF'ain: Bengal 
in i> 9 o l ° enemies to be attacked. They suffered defeat 

:T, • ou the banks of the Gogra (Ghdghra) near the junction of 
ti riv . er vhh cite Ganges above Patna. The series of victories 
til * f?^ IIU< Babur master of a wide realm extending from 

Gwlii XUS t0 ^ ,C ^ ronBer °t Bengal and from the Himalayt 



1 lie died in \.n *j: j and Samvat ir.Su Thetim-*e- 
Tars extends from March U to September 4, 15-lh 


ps by 
minen to die. 
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han a century later, in 164-6, his descendant olig 
the spot by a pretty mosque and shrine ol white mu 
acter of Babur. ‘Babur’, Mr. Lane-Poole observes, . - ; 

iiirr ix tween Cent ral Asia and India, between predatory hordes and imperial 
government, between Tamerlane and Akbar. The blood of the two great 
Scourges of Asia, Chingiz and Timur, mixed in his veins, and to the daring 
and restlessness of the nomad Tatar he joined the culture and urbanity 
m the Persian. He brought the energy of the. Mongol, the courage and 
eanacitv of the Turk, to the listless Hindu ; and himself a soldier of fortune 
and no' architect of empire, he yet laid the first stone of Ihe splendid 
fabric which his grandson Akbar achieved. . . . 



TOMB OF BABUit. 


His permanent place in history rests upon his Indian conquests, which 
opened the way for an imperial line ; but bis place in biography and in 
literature is determined rather bv his daring adventures and persevering 
efforts in his earlier days, and by t he delightful Memoir in which he related 
' them. Soldier of fortune as he was, Babur was not the a mail of fine 
1 literary taste and fastidious critical perception. In Persian, 1 lie language 
of culture, the Lath f Central Asia, us it is\>f India,iic was an accomplished 
po ', and in his native Tuiki he was master of a pure and unaffected 
style alike in prose and verse.’ 

TIis cousin, himself an excellent historian, n cords that Babm • jx- 
elled in music and other arts Indeed, no one of his i’amdy before 
him w r possessed such tab nts, nor did any of his race perform 
. neb amazing exploits or experience such strange adventures.’ 

1 Havelock, The tl'ar in London, 3G tO, vul. ii, pp. 1*17. I k). 

81J-IG ; Masson, Nan afire, vol. ii, p. 238. 






























CHARACTER OF BABU11 

's Memoirs. The Memoirs referred to, having 

, y written in Turk!, wore transcribed by his son IIuink, _ 

.pis own hand, and were translated into Persian with scrupulous 
rac y by the Khan Khanan under the direction of Akbar. 

* Were rendered into good English by Leyden and Erskine 
m 1826, and into French in 1871. A revised version by Mrs. Bever¬ 
idge has been published. 

Struggle for dominion in N. India, 1530-76. Babur had 
neither time nor inclination for the work oUcoHsolidation or civil 
nammistration. All his energy was required to make good his 
military occupation of Upper India. When he died he had 
'Ccured possession by force of 
arms of the Gangetic plain as 
* ar . lls the border of Bengal, 
which he did not attempt to 
conquer ; but his position was 
extremely insecure, and could 
be maintained by his successors 
only through victorious fight- 
ing. The struggle of his de¬ 
scendants to establish a firmly 
seated dynasty with fairly com¬ 
plete control of northern India 
lasted from his death at the 
close of 1530 until 1576 when 
-dvbar had been twenty years 
°n the throne. 

Accession and position of 
flrimayun. Humavun, wlien 
;\ e succeeded to his father’s 

— 'one and liis contested claim 
° the lordship of India, was 
early 23 years of age, and had 
served an apprenticeship in the BABUR. 

war Jm d government Lie 

.\ ( three brothers, Karr. ran, Hinclfd, and Askuri. Kfimran, 1 lie 
m was already in possession of Kabul and Kandahar • s governor, 
ml Hiiniayun i »und nimsejf constrained to let him take the Panjab 
‘ - So * Minor charges were assigned to the younger boys. The 
5 ^ Kri . !, V rtri, s dominions left Hu may {in as king of Delhi 
x, duucult-.position, because lie was threatened on one side by 

chiofe rJr ij-i - lltr, ^ on * Gujnral and on the other by the Afghan 
h- j i- li and * * while he was deprived of the resources. 




r . n t( It 11 ri ? ilIstor : r of India, and a brief outline of ti c main 
idcts will sulltce for our purpose. Hunmyun, although a eultivai d 
gentleman, not lacking in ability, ,as deficient in the energetic 


mi$T/f/S 
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iudc of his versatile fatlier. His addiction io 
explains his failures to a considerable extent, 
or Babur is described as a cultivated gentleman^ 
much to justify the description, it must be understood 
that ail these Timiirid princes were Asiatic despots, imbued with 
the sanguinary traditions of their family, class, and age. None 
'of them-— not even Akbar—had much regard for human life, and 
they were all capable of ordering ferocious massacres and inflicting 
[cruel punishments. 

.Wars .with. Oujarat and Sher Khan. ITumayun was under 
the necessity of continually lighting to retun his position in 
Upper India-—the South never concerned him. In 1535 Uejcnadr 
I a brilliant-raid -into Gujarat and exhibited .his personal valour .by 
. forming one of the party which esealaded the strong fortress of 
Cliampaner (about NE. of Baroda). He was unable to hold 
Gujarat because of more pressing' "danger arising from the revolt 
of Sher Khan, an Afghan chief in Bihar, who was established at 
Sahasram. and had acquired ’lie forts of Chunar and Rohtas. 
I Humiiy un took Chunar and spent a long time during 1538 a« Gaur 
* In Bengal, where he thought more of pleasure than of business. 
I ' was forced to retreat westwards. 

Sher Shah. Sher Khan, who had assumed the title of king 
(Shah or Sultan) and will henceforward be designated as Sher 
Shaln intercepted Humayun at Chausa on the Ganges (in the 
uKiMbad District), utterly defeated him, and compelled him to 
fly for his life in June, 1539. Nearly a year inter, May 1540, Slier 
Shalt again defeated Humayun still more decisively opposite 
Kan an h no 7 in the Farrukhabad District, l T . P.. and was recog¬ 
nized to he so strong that Kamran ced<‘d the Pan jab to him. 

The wanderings of Humayun. Humgyun became a homeless 
wanderer, fleeing lirst 1o Sind and* then to Mfirvar (Jodhpur) in 
Rajputfma. The hunted ex-king, unable to obtain effective aid 
from any chief, was exposed to every kind of indignity and hardship, 
until he was forced to return to the deserts of Sind with a small 
band of dispirited followers. In the midst of his misery his son 
Akbar y as_born at JLV .‘ Let. oil November 1542. 1 

ITumayun, after further adventures, retired to Persia in 1514 
and claimed protection from Shah Tali hi asp. who granted the 
request on condition that his suppliant should conform to the 
SJua sect of Islam. Humayun, not being in a position to resist, 
was constrained to comply with the demand of his ho; t and to 
promise that Kandahar when recovered should be handed over 
ro Persia. The Shah placed at his disposal a considerable force, 
v i«li the aid ot which Kandahar was taken in the autumn ofi.545. 
H'j:nfiyfm after v short fniVc broD laltli v ith his protector and 
seized the city lor himself. Kamran, his mo, her, was then expelled 
from Kabul, and Ilumuvun recovered His little son Akbar, who had 
be< ii detained bv his uncle and exposed to many perils. Years 
i lie official date .s October 1 See n,y v. rk, Akbar the Great Mogul; 
:trui fp(L Ant., 11)15, up. 233-4, with cor • liens of mi .Tints ; n Errata . 



WHISTS 


HUMaYUN 




ng followed witli varying fortune. At last Karr ^ 

/isoner and blinded. 

id reign and death, oi Humayun. Humayun, 
from ids brother’s opposition, v/as able to invade India. 
He occupied Delhi and Agra in July 1555, and so regained hi 
father’s capital cities. But he was not permitted to consolidate 
his conquest or to establish a regular civil government. He was 
still engaged in making the necessary arrangements when an 
accidental fall from the staircase of his library at Delhi ended his 
troubled life in January; 1550. His second reign had lasted barely 
seven months. Although more than twenty-five years had elapsed 
since the death of Babur in 1560, the effective reign of Humayun, 
Including both his first and second periods of rule, had subsisted 
mr only about ten years. During the remaining fifteen year- 
Members of the Sur family had enjoyed a precarious sovereignty 
°ver Hindostan. 

Keign G f sher Shah. It has been convenient to give a rough 
outline of Ilumayun’s adventures as a continuous story. Attention 
puist now be directed to the proceedings of his Afghan rivals, 
"he family of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi did not seriously attempt to 
Regain the kingdom lost at Panipat in 1526. Sher Shah, afU *he 
jyght of Humayun in 1540. made vigorous'efforts to subdue 
Hujputuna, Malwii, and Bundelkhand, which met with only 
Partial success. He disgraced himself by ordering a treacherous 
/tnassaere of the garrison of Raisin in Central India, and was killed ( 
ln 1545 while directing the siege of Kalanjar in Bundelkaand. 

Sher Shah’s government. Sher Shah \\ as some Hung more 
than the capable leader of a horde of fierce, fanatical Afghan-. 
A 'l : had a nice taste in architecture, manifested cspeeiallv it the 
uoble mausoleum at Sahasrum (Sasseram) in Bihar which i t p v- 
^» r himself. He built a new city at Delhi and a see »nd 
•Rohtas in the Banjul). He also displayed an aptitude for civil 
government and instituted reforms, which were based to some 
on the institutions of Aiau-d din Khilii and were developed 
°y Akbar. 

. J j c maintained Jr’> authority bv means of a powerful army, 
cl* h° have comprised 150,000 horse, 25,000 foot, and 5,000 
cA , lan ? S * Hh sehenn ft branding the horses in tlie governmerd 
' y^ 1 ! 1 » v drr ti> e) f fk the prevalent evil of fraudulent mustcT s 

s\ lorV' i i. *\ • H e also anticipated that monarch in a 

Vi,' I,‘‘'i lau ‘* rc 'y< nut‘ assessment based on the nu nsur- «ent of I 
equal to thni miT*--^ lived longer might have enjoyed a rep- Nation t 
o? a rou d! ?r - aja T “‘ h, r Mall Vkbar’s famous?Voder.. Justice 
personal si i r .• ]u ‘ l v s administer* d under Ins driet 

for rrimrVL N ' v, i ii.i tli responsibilitv of village communities 


sponsn ^ __ __ 

U'iin their borders was enforce* 


for crimes cuinmittei 

lii^nnl 15 m ri yV e . s - " '“in could expect, favour by rer 

She-* Shall, like Asoka 
behoves the great to be aiw 


by tre¬ 
in of| 

ao injury {• cultivation was tolerated. 
»d Hm-sha. accepted the maxim Ma t it 
ictive Ilis time was divided b • 



TOMB OF SUER SHAH 













Rupee of Slier Shah. 


SIIER SIIAH !£?& 

rules between the duties of religion and those of g 
followed the example of the best Hindu sove 
out high roads, 
trees, and provid- 
and sarais for the 
(Accommodation of travel- 
l_ ers * He reformed the coin- 
■ a ^e, issuing an abundance 
silver money, excellent 
111 both fineness and exe¬ 
cution. That is a good 
Record for a stormy reign 
p five years. If Sher Shfilv 
hud been spared he would 
have established his dy¬ 
nasty, and the ‘ Great Moguls ’ would not have appeared on 
the stage of history. Ilis right to the throne was quite as good as 
|that of I-Iumayun. Both princes were merely foreign military 
a dventurers, seeking to 
^urve out a kingdom 1>V, 
the sword, and Sher Shah 
^vas personally far abler' 
t^han his rival. 

Islam Shah.; IWam- 
^ad Adii SHafi. W hen 
^her Sluih died' the choice 
01 the nobles fell on his 
Second son. Jalal Khan; 

' v ho ascended the throne 
the style of Islam 
uih, often corruptly 
Written and pronounced as Salim Shall. His brief and disturbed 
? v ‘Lgn ended in 1 :>,>:•>. He issued many regulations, but did hot share 
jus fathcThs ability . After an interval of disputed succession the 
throne was m irpcd bv Muhammad Adil Shall, or Adall, brother 
^t a consort »f Islam Sfihh. He was inefficient*, ail'd left the control 
m affairs in the hands of Hemu, a clever Hindu tradesman, 
the right to the sovereignty *vas contested by two nephews of 
kher Shah, whose fate will be related in a later chapter. 


Rupee of Islam Shah. 


CHRONOLOGY 

First battle of Pfinnnf: 

HSYi: «»ti.uhah 

R it :c « Ivhauua (Ivan ,aha) 

Battle °i the («.oS 

Humhvr, Hril n r ! «r^o2^ii,,m.avdn 
liumayun in Rental 

Defeat of IIumav r < Clmiisa 

Linal defeat of HunifivQn at Kauaui 

Enthronement of Sher Shall , 


I P at of Ranii Sm 
iver 


V 

\pril 21, 1520 
April 2?, 1520 
March 152? 

. 1529 
. Dec. 1580 
. 1538 
. June 1539 
. Mav 1540 
Jan. 1512 
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‘'Akbar at Umarkot . . . .Nov. 

* Sher Shall : accession of Islam Shall 
Islam Shah ; Muhammad Adil Shall (Adali) acc. ; othej _ 

^.i mant s 

Restoration of Humayun ....... June 155a 

Death of Dumayiin Jan. 1550 

% vV 1 r.-. I Vc I ^ -’Cf 

ri i - O A 'V ’ ' • 

Authorities 


The main original authority for Babur is his book of Memoirs , transl. 
by Leyden and Erskine, 1820, and by Mrs. A. Beveridge, in progress. 
Contemporary accounts of Humayun are the Memoirs of Jauhar, transl. 
bv Stewart, 1832 ; Life and Memoirs of Culbadan Begam , Akbar’s aunt, 
transl. bv Mrs. A. Beveridge, II. A. S., 1902 ; and Memoirs of BayazId 
Biyat, abstracted in J. A. S. B., part i, for 1898, p. 296. Other leading 
Persian authorities for the period arc the Akbamama of Abu-l Eazl, transl. 
byH.BiavEBipGE,and various authors in E. & D.,vols.iv, v; also Firishta, 
transl. by Briggs. Erskinte’s History of India under Babar and HumayUn , 
2 vols., i854, is a valuable work on a large scale. Lane-Poole’s Babar, 
in Rulers of India, 1898, is an excellent and well-written little book, suffi¬ 
cient ior most readers. The skeleton of the Sur history is presented by 
E. Thomas in Chronicles of the Palhan Kings of Delhi (1871). The story 
of the Sur kings needs to be worked out critically in detail. A biography 
of Slier Shah, by Prof. K. Qaiiungo, was published at Calcutta in 1921. 


CHAPTER 2 

The Early European Voyages to and Settlements in India ; the East 
India Company from 1600 to 1703. 

The foreigners and the Mogul Empire. Inasmuch as the 
influence ol European settlers on the coasts made itself felt in f 
Indian politics from the beginning of the sixteenth century, it is I 
desirable to take a comprehensive, although summary view of the 
steps by which the western powers acquired a footing in India, 
before we enter upon the detailed history of Mie Mogul empire, 
as established by Akbar. and maintained for a century after his 
death. That empire was much concerned with Portuguese, and 
to a less extent with British affair.' from Mu* beginning of Jahan¬ 
gir's reign. Even as early as the days of Humayim the king of 
,Gujarat had found Isis advantage in engaging the aid of the 
/foreigners. Akbai maintained frequent intercourse with Goa 
(from the time of the conquest of Gujarat in 1573, and if is impossible 
to unde rstand fully the history of his reign without a certain amount 
of knowledge concerning the intruders from the west whom be 
was so anxious to expel from bis borders. In Ibis chapter the 
narrative, necessarily much cornu lsed, will oe tarried down to 
1703, the year in winch the union of the rival English companies 
was < ompleted, soon after the deal In of Aurang/.cb, the last ol the 
Great. Moguls. The union of the companies, as Anderson observes, 

* is an epoch which properly closes the Early History of the English 
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/iTIUXS OrnE^IFTRE WITH FOREIGNERS. 



It is convenient to give an outline of the wholt^ 
ate in a single chapter, anticipating the narrative oj 
history. 

53ie Arab monopoly of Indian trade. We have seen how 
extensive was the trade, ))oth overland and maritime, maintained 
between India and the Homan Empire during the first three 
centuries of the Christian Era, how that trade almost ceased in 
the fourth century, and re /ived to some extent in the fifth and 
sixth centuries. The Arab conquest of Egypt and Persia in the 
seventh century definitely closed the direct communication 
between Europe and India. Thenceforward all Indian wares 
v ‘hich reached the West passed through Muhammadan handy 
nnd so were transmitted from the markets of the Leva nt to Venice, . 
which acquired enormous wealth and influence by its monopoly of * 
Astern commerce. 

Portuguese exploration of African coast. The Portuguese 
Lings of the fifteenth century looked with envy on the riches of 
Venice, and eagerly desired to obtain a share in her profitable 
Lade. Prince Henry the Navigator devoted his life to the dis¬ 
covery of a direct sea route from Portugal to India, and, when he 
died in 1460, his adventurous captains had succeeded in passing 
the river Senegal on the west coast of Africa. Hut much further 
effort was needed before the circumnavigation of Africa could be 
accomplished. Ultimately the feat was performed by Bartholomew 
Diaz de Novaes, who was driven by storms considerably to the 
youth of the Cape, and made land half-way between the Capr of 
Good Hope and Port Elizabeth. He sailed up the eastern coast 
sufficiently far to satisfy hint self of its north-easterly trend and to 
be convinced that the long-sought route had been opened. He 
r cturned toLisbon in December 1 488. The year in which he rounded 
Lie Cape should be stated as 1 tS7, in preference to the traditional 

date, 1186 . 

Vasco da Gama’a arrival at Calicut. The discovery was 
followed up ten years later by Vasco da Gama, who sailed in July 
1107 with three tiny ships, none exceeding 120 tons, and like his 
Predecessor, worked round to the east coast of Africa. In April 
1 h)8 he reached Melinda, 200 miles north of Zanzibar, and there 
obtained pilots competent It) guide him to India. On May .. 
1.108, he anchored at Calicut, then governed by a Hindu print 
known as the Zamortn. who ruled well a y osperous realm. Tm 
^aniorin* was inclined to be friendly to the strangci . bid tb 
opposition of tJ Arab traders prevented da Gama from doing 
rn Ueh business. Auer vi iting Cannanore he went home and 
Cached Lisbon at the end of August 1109,. 

.Cabral’s voyage. Next year (1500) the kin£ of Portugal 
Jlispatehed a larger fleet under Pedro Alvarcs Cabral, who estab¬ 
lished a factory or agency at Calient, and obtained good cargoes 
Jt ( an .omre and Cochin, which were under Hindu rulers. 'Hu* 
Portuguese, who hated all Musufnians ami killed them Jfhout 
mercy, usually were on good terms with the Hindus. The kmg 
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gal, with papal sanction, assumed tlie lofty style ol^bjcl 
Conquest, Navigation,, and Commerce of Ethiopia, . 

and India’—a" proceeding which shows that liis amlnfiAt^ 
limited solely to commercial gain. The resistance of the 
Arab Mappiiah (Moplah) merchants to* the intrusion of their 
European rivals provoked horrid cruelties practised in retaliation 
by the Portuguese commanders. 

‘ de Almeida's 4 blue water ’ policy. Two rival policies divided 
Portuguese opinion, horn Francisco de Almeida, the first viceroy 
(1505—9), may be described as the leader of the ‘blue water’ school. 
He disbelieved in the policy of multiplying settlements on land, 
holding that Portugal did not possess men enough to occupy 
many forts, and that such factories as might be established should 
rely "for protection on Portuguese fleets in command of the sea. 
He" regarded as visionary any idea of establishing a Portuguese 
empire in the East, maintaining the doctrine that 4 the greater 
the number of fortresses you hold, the weaker will be your power ? 
let all our forces be on the sea. . . . Let it be known tor certain 


that as long as you may be powerful at sea, you will hold India as 
yours; and if you do not possess this power, little will avail you 
a fortress on shore.’ 

Albuquerque'3 occupation policy. Alfonso de Albuquerque, 
who succeeded de Almeida, with the rank of Governor, held 
different views. His purpose was to found a Portuguese empire in 
the East. 


4 His s; tem as Mr. Morse Stephens observes, 4 i Heil on four main bases. 
He desire l to occupy certain important points for trading purposes, and 
to rule them directly ; lie desired to colonize the selected districts by 
encouraging mixed marriages with the native inhabitants ; where lie could 
not conquer or colonize he desired to build fortresses ; and when this was 
impracticable he desired to induce the native monarchs to recognize the 
supremacy of the king of Portugal and to pay him tribute.’ 

The ability and strong character of Albuquerque induced the 
Home Government to sanction his policy. But it failed, partly from 
its inherent defects, partly from the extraordinary folly of the 
attitude adopted by the Portuguese Government after he was gone. 

Acquisition arid government of Goa. In pur uit oi his 
policy he effectively occupied the island oi Goa-^-tlie principal port 
in the dominions of the Sultan of BTjapur —in 1510, and worked 
out a system'oT administration for the small District acquired, 
the first bit of Indian territory directly governed by Europeans 
since th time of . lexander the Great. All Muhammadans were 
excluded from olficc. Portuguese officers were appointed as 
Thtinacldrs, each combining revenue and criminal jurisdiction, like 
an English District Officer, an l assisted by Hindu clerks for whose 
ed 11 eat ion He < stablished schools. He upheld the constitution of the 
anri it Hindu village communities, and enrolled native soldiers 
commanded by Hindu officers, the first 4 sepoys’. An interesting 
innovation was the abolition of a mea ure not carried out 

in British India until 1829. 




MALACCA 


designs. Albuquerque did not 
ndia. He aimed at depriving the Mu 
as he called them, of the whole trade between the 


ALBUQUERQUE. 


and Europe, and c one ntrating it in Emopann ' ands. One valuable 
section of Unit trade, which came from the Spice Islands or Moluc- 
": !S< iy* n " belw ei> telebe . end New Guinea, passed, along with 
the commerce of Chinn and Japan, through the Straits of Malacca. 

Importance of Malacca, In those days the tow* r Malacca 
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vest coast of the Malay Peninsula, which possessed\ 5 £pld 

__ 1 shallow harbour, was the principal emporium of 

Spice Islands and the Far East. In these latter times jt 
jtarebeen eclipsed by both Penang and Singapore, so that it 
became lor some years a little town, rarely visited by ships. 
The rubber industry has revived it. In 1511 its possession carried 
with it the control of a vast commerce. Penang and Singapore 
did not become important until the nineteenth century. At 
the time of Albuquerque’s attack Malacca was crowded by men 
of all the trading nations of the East, Arabs, Chinese, Javanese, 
Gujaratis from the west, and Bengalis from the east of India. 
Excepting the Muhammadans, whom he abhorred, Albuquerque 
showed favour to all those races. He indulged in the dream that 
the success of his enterprise would result in 4 quenching the fire 
of this sect of Muhammad’ and ‘in the Moors resigning India 
altogether to our rule, for the greater part of them—or perhaps all 
of them—live upon the trade of this country, and are become 
great and rich, and lords of extensive treasures \ He held it to be 
very certain that if we take this trade of Malacca away out of 
their hands, Cairo and Mecca will be entirely ruined, and to Venice 
will no spices be conveyed, except what her merchants go and buy 
in Portugal \ 

Exploration oi the Spice Islands. When lie. Lad taken 
possession of the town in 1511 Albuquerque protected it by bui.d- 
inga fortress held by a garrison, which secured Portuguese rule 
tor hundred and thirty years, after which time the place 
passed into the hands of the Dutch. It finally became British 
territory in }s>>. p r0 m Malacca Albuquerque dispatched an 
expedition to explore the Spice Islands. Meantime, during the 
great commander’s absence, Goa had be n closely besieged by an 
army of the Sultan of Bljfipur, supported by Turkish and Egyptian 
contingents. After hard fighting Albuquerque effected its relief 
in 1512. 


Attempt on Aden. One main object of Portuguese policy 
was the destruction of the trade carried on by Muhammadans in 
the Red Sea, and the Home Government strongly urged the effective 
prosecution of that purpose Albuquerque attempted to take 
Aden but failed, and he Portuguese never succeeded in gaining 
a mastery over the navigation of the Red Sea.. 

Occupation of Orrruz. Albuquerque was more successful in 
the Per.si n Gulf. Shortly I fore ins death in 1515 he occupied 
the island of Ormuz (Hormuz) and built a fortress there. At 
that time the port of Ormuz rivalled Malacca in importance, and 
like it was thronged by traders of all nationalities. The Portuguese 
retained possession until 1622, when they were ousted by an 
expedition of English ships sent from Surat, add supp rted by 
a Pcr.uan contingent. From that date Ormuz declined, and its’ 
tni'b passed to the new port of Bandar Abbas, not far distant. The 
plan i now of little consequence, but .‘.ill exports a considerable 
quantity of excellent haematite, or iron ore. 

~ *• // tv ■ 










religion alone Jms prevented 


MIXED MARRIAGES 

^o.i^y of mixed marriages. Albuquerque’s polio’, of cot 
W ,K ' illr : ° f n '! xed marriages, which was peculiar to hii.™,- 
•«, J «|. t> P cc,a i notice. His aim’, as Mr Stephens observes 
to °r?n a -' 0n W ]"a ! shou,d bt at oacc luval to Portugal 
e abic cu ^ rndla f °r He did'not cxjxeot to 

to the vil n d L lh ? ° racer s. and chiefly devoted his efforts 
them off l,! n,, hV/,! r ./^ gunners and artisans. He married 
especially the widows and Hindu women, 

tered. The brides i*' h le l . aninuidans whom he had slaugli- 
band, if thev asked fW S l lblult to baptism, but on the other 
of their deceased father • * ’ x b< ? uscs , wl, ich had been in possession 
be given to them ' te hus bands, he ordered that those should 

blacker 'iucokir Mi'!' C iai g e cIa ’ s °. f Portuguese lialf-castes, often 
so numerous at T i n ? ord,nar y Indians of lull blood, who are now 
people lme wfi 'T and f lon S the west coast. Most of these 
high-soundin a tracc of tbe European about them, except 
largefv to <i . ortuguese names, and they devote themselves 
them r d T 0St,e service. Their religic 
inte + , ffom beln h absorbed 
tin, t le . , I , nass °t the popula- 
uon. Albuquerque did not 
i *resee that his plan would 
£E*«*,« degenerate race 
ff dute| y destitute of the 
qualities to which Europeans 
°we their success in the world. 

?mV ai f£ S of d ^cline and 
oi Portuguese power, 
i he strange story of the de- 
I leai }dtallof the Portuguese 
s ;-- ,on ln * 1 *° East, which was rapid, and, I may add, fully de- 
nio‘ ea, . CaiUl °i t t<dd dl this work. The cruelty of the Portu-l 
himt Vf^ii C1{1 ^v Muhammadans, was horrible, and AiMiquei quel 
0 i- fI,d no ^ hesitate to procure the poisoning of both the Zamorin 
i /It aad a ^ ers ^ an oilicial at Ormuz. After Albuquerque's 
fnl.n tit ^ . vernn *ent of Portugal under the guidance of King 
rhri«si ^ )I ?°. tcd * ic, based its policy on a desire to make 
niprf'i'iI S + ,V air n, ‘ ;lns or foul, rather than on political or coin- 
n dive s 1 !°V V ;> and ™^ged in an insane attempt to fore-, the 
h a< j been i ^V*!V J 1 - 1 Christianity. Tht pnpiisitkn .which 

of the v \pni ,S A le ' ‘ lt C',;i in 1 / 500 , indulged n.-un the beginning 
torturin' r d T U • < ‘ idllr > in an atrocious reb j. us persecutioi), 

supposed to l)e b wdtehcs rel T>, KCd °° nv< ta tu t d nnluck ^ * H , ’"'j 
tK. Pnxf , ibo.se leasurcs alone v.< re enough to 

f i pnovr i> , n : { '* v design of creating an Indian dominion. Tlic 
(hca> oi the Portuguese c mpire j n the Isas' was hastened by oil:, - 
; ailses acting in a wider sphere. The local governim i v,- re oi terly 
vonupt, Uie men Mere de; rnded by their marriages v Hit iintr 
women, and the wi nen wer given up to c! uucherv. The 
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ary union of the crowns of Spain and Portugal 
o Id the smaller country into the European quarrels^ 
while Portugal, with its limited area and scanty popul 
_^ked the resources to supply and control a distant empire. 
Thus the Portuguese rale on the coasts of the Eastern seas decayed 
as rapidly as it h d grown, and the Portuguese settlements fell 
an easy prey to their Dutch and English rivals. Portuguese India 
now consists of three small settlements — Goa, 1,301 square miles ; 
Daman, 100 miles N. of Bombay, 149 square miles ; and the 
island of Diu, in the south of Kathiawar, 20 square miles. In 
'Africa Portugal has Portuguese E. Africa on the Zambesi and 
I.i.npopo, with Portuguese Guinea on the Guinea coast; as well 
rs Macao in China. 


Dutch, and English rivalry with the Portuguese. The 

Dutch and English almost simultaneously took measures to contest 
the claim ot Portugal to the monopoly of Oriental commerce, and 
from die moment they appeared on the scene at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century the Portuguese were unable to resist 
tkym cl 'actually. One after another most of the Indian settlements 
fell into their hands, and, in the first instance, passed into Dutch 
p ; sseyion. The English then, in due course, took the place of 
the Dutch. Goa, it is true, escaped actual capture, although it 

was often blockaded by Dutch 
beets; hut its importance had 
d w i 11 died so s te a di 1 y. afi e r tlie dc- 
struction of Vijavanagar in 1505 
that in the seventeenth century 
it did not much matter who 
held it. 

„ Dutch, control of the Spice 
Islands and Far East trade. 

Indo-Dutch coin. The United East India Company 

of the Netherlands, formed in 
1002. promptly sent or.; large fleets. Batavia in . a . iounded 
in 1019. became the head-quarters of the Company's operations, 
it stall the capital of the Dutch East Indies. The capture of 
jMri.icea from the ..Portuguese in lfi.li gave the control of the 
CnriTmerce of the Spice Islands and the Far East to Holland, 
while during the twenty years between 1038 and 1058 Ceylon 
passed from Portuguese into Dutch hands. 

Dutch settlements in India. The sc ttiements of the ! lollanders 
on t in* coasts of India, although numerous, were never individual!v 
considerable or important. Their first fort on the mainland of 
India v is built at Pulieat, north of Madras, in 1009. From 1000 
;b- ir principal tat ion was NVgnpatair • n the Madia, coast. The 
attention of tiie Dutch Company was chiefly uevoted to Java 
in i the Spin- Islands. The n< oriou massacre of Alimovna in 
1023, when a number of Knglb'Lmi n an 1 Japanese were erucllv 
tortured and executed, ffeetually > becked British c< mpcGtion in 
that region. Cromwell, thirty-one years later, exacted an indemnity 
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Minnd, and at the same time asserted by treaty 

ftlythc British right to share in the trade. The DuUur* 

i&n continued to be supreme in the Malay Archipelago. 

T.V,Tr * ?» *7? n . c , ver acquired any formidable military power in 

1 pnf nU th i a M the K V~ llsh iu the course of the wars of the eighteenth 
eenti r\ mm r hr* . r .1 


fn,m,ni»r f'.'c/'arly years of the nineteenth 
C t) Jl' e dtlheulty in obtaining possession 
of Uie Dutch Indian settlements. 



Indo-Danish coin. 


Danish settlements. The Danish scttle- 

EastlndU r« d a p?lssin S notice. A Danish 
im] ? ! Company was established in 1010, 

Trftnmipl years later (1020) the factorv at 
Tlm nrino; i 011 t ! le oast coast was founded, 
datei f, V, ,P . a i '^tlement of the Danes at Serampore near Calcutta 
Dorf'int* / d )rm ? The Danish factories, which were not iin- 

1 llny L,llk ‘» were sold to the British Government in 18 15. 

• S . ettlements * The French appeared late on the scene, 
l Iclal . or S l oiization, ‘ La Compagnie des Indes having been 


, ... -m x <rr 

" ahJished in Their principal set 

i ,V ( nuKiierry, founded ten years 


i . *ii • - ,4Ul spcrry, lounacci ten years 
Ti r *i? ^ * s a moderately prosperous town. 
*e rrench never succeeded in capturing 
targe share of the Indian trade, and 



Indo-Freneh coin. 
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teir settlements never received sufficient 
• t early support from home. Tlie Re 
Pul)lic still possesses Pond icherry, Chnn- 

ternagore near Calcutta, and several smaller settlements of 
Pontjcal significance. 

Die struggle between the English and French for supremacy ... 
1 , e Peninsula during the second half of the eighteenth century will 
' p. arra tcd in due course as part of the general history of India, 
irst Charter of the East India Company, flic Morion 
(Victory over the Spanish 

4 


' V> r ^'- Il !* a 1588 stimulutod 

, K ' 1 nini'itinie enterprise. 
• < suggested jilnnsfoi elnin:- 

" t a in the lucrative 

slT nC nT of U ' 1 -' F-stern 

detinit ‘ r" ° r>lnns ast, »mcd 
r . fonn "" ' be ’ -1 da\ 

of",.. 1 1 wi,l > right 

01 exclusive liadin 
I i.overnor and ( , , 
f the Hast Indies 
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Portcullis coin of Elizabeth, for India. 


Merchants of London trading into 


* n VU l; 5 . 

^iv^he Confirm”Y° lrag i es ' Th, ‘ ‘ aii y‘ s< paraU- Voeugcs’organized 
him in i,„l Li < > ! ,i ‘ li > to the .Spies Islands rat In r 


ih 0 „ ,1. J r..; ' ,v u,, <<-ica Ciuetiv to the Si>i 

v ‘ . ]U a * lc *y it nulled Separate Voyages because each 
a* • ^ as arr Jjngrd by a body of iudividn.d -1 hscri: ers v. ho 
» u the profits ai ion ,1 ; . Joint slbck enti 
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i 1612. A ship of the Third Separate Voyage JL jfTjnR 
Surat and did some trade, but Portuguese oppo.sitimjMv Js 
; and it was not until 1612 that the English obtainkUWfclJ 
withTTTe Mogul governor of Gujarat the right to trade at 
Surat, Cambay, and two other places. . 

After a fierce sea-fight in that year the British established their 
position in spite of the Portuguese, and founded a factory at 
Surat protected by..an imperial farmcbi . Suret thus became the 
sr -i. of a presidency of the East India Company, which in time 
dev loped into the Presidency of Bombay and the British empire 
iri India. The Dutch also had a factory ir. Surat. 

English, capture of Ormuz. IiT 1615 the Engl ish ago in defeated 
the Portuguese at sea, and their capture of Ormuz in 1622, with the 
aid of a Persian military force, so weakened the Portuguese power 
that thenceforward they had little to fear from Portugal. 

Embassy of Sir T\ Rce. In 1615 James l sent Sir Thomas 
Roe as his ambassador to the Emperor Jahangir. During his stay 
of about three A ears in India, Sir Thomas, although he could not 
obtain all he asked for, succeeded in securing important privileges 
for his countrymen. From time to time British adventurers 
established many factories or trading stations at various point 3 
along the western coast, including one at Anjengo in Trayancore* 
But their activity was not contined to that coast, the more easily 
accessible. 

Battlements on Eay of Bengal. In the course of a few year*’ 
they made their way into the Bav of Bengal, and founded factories 
One of the earliest, built about 1625, was at Arinagaon in th l 
Nellore District, but the settlement at Masudpat• nt hud bed* 
found cd a few years before that date. The hr>i fortification was a 1 
Armagaon, where the ruins of the Company’s fort still exist. 

Foundation of Madras Business at Masulipatam end At" 
mag&on was o hampered by tlie exactions ol the local ruler- 
that one of the factors was directed to w if he could buy or rent 
a piece of land within the limits of which the Company’s merchant* 
might work without hindrance. The old Portuguese settlement 
at S.u Thome near Madras was then in very low water, and tb 1 ' 
poverty-stricken Portuguese half-caste residents, who had loy 
most of their trade, were willing to welcome Mr. Day and In ' 
colleagues. The place possessed a lort, which Day probably 
could have rented if he pleased. But. on thinking the matte 1 
over, he preferred a site where he should be independent. Accord' 
ingly. with the help of the friendly local Portuguese, he arrange* 1 
to rent a strip of land to the north of San Thome. 


retains to the present day.' 

Tlie evil-smelling Cooum river protected it Torn imwclcon 1 ' 
visitors. On this unpromising spot Day resolved to build, i 




FOUNDATION OF MADRAS 


1 an agreement in August, 1 OH!*, with the local 
s confirmed by the Raja of Chandragiri, the rcpresi^ 
the old so\ ereigns of Vijayanagar, permitting the English 
loytifications and arranging for the division oi the revenues 
jet ween them and the Nfiyak. Thus England acquired her first 
proprietary holding on Indian soil, and the foundation of tin 
Madras was laid. Day lost no time in starting the 
f e t s 5 lr y buildings for the accommodation of his people and 
.uaing a fort, to which latter step the Directors at home strongly 
still • fort, named after the patron saint of England. 

t, .Sjyes it; official designation to Madras as the Presidency of 
1 ort kS t. George. 

of 


Foundation 

Ghaiaipck, ‘always 
Calcutta on an equj 


Calcutta. Truculent and masterful Job 
a faithful man to the Company’, founded 

-- equally unpromising site in August 16i)0. lie had 

?y' x * urnr 'd out of Bengal some two years earlier by the Mogul 
omcers, as a consequence of Sir Joslah Child’s foolish war with 
^irangzcb, but being invited to return by the reigning Nawfih, 
t bra him Khan, accepted tlie invitation, and, landing with a guard 
on b r thirty soldiers, doggedly set to work building and fortifying 
tne mud Hat assigned to him. Thut v»*as the beginning of 
•tort William—so called after William III—and also of tne Presi¬ 
dency of Fort William or Bengal. 

. Acquisition of Bombay. Bombay was acquired by the Crown 
Jr i *^1 as part of the dowry of C: tharinc oi Braganza, queen 
Charles If. The cession was made by the Portugal ' in order 
to secure English support against the Dutch. A few years later the 
who had failed, to ap- __ 


kmg ; 

preciute the value of the a, 
qnisition, granted the island 
. ^be East India Company 
ux return for the trilling sum 
°1 ten pounds a year. 

OeralU Aungier. The 
founder of the city was 
\ le early governor, Gerald 
Aungie ^1069-77), who fore- 
?* vv the future greatness of 
bis charge, deelarhrv thftt it 

uas the city which by God's assistance is intended to be built . 
nil gnu. although rarely mentioned in tilt' current general his- 
was pne of the noblest of the founders of the Indian empire. 

/ V sor *bed as being ‘ a chivalric and intrepid man ... a gem 
to mlv. WC bjuilihed i or governing’, who m ale it his 'daily studv 
the'iu'-!n!r„^ OmipaM';s interest and tin* goes, and safety c>i 
was subordinat'd ’l'"' lIis #nr«ve at S.:rat,‘ .o which Bonibav 
Ke .TTiTi'sv ' U ii‘ t,mc * 1 ntnvk-d by a tablet, aflixcd in 

n ? p-oMLon. Tin- militar.-revolt oi' Captain Kcitnvin 
* 1 )a Y 111 JOS 4 ; was a curious incident. The gelUiut captain, 

’ Prog. Hep. A. S. IF. I., 191(. 17, p. 42. 



Early Bomba;, coin. 
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rially was a loyal subject, was driven into rebellior 
iny of John Child, the President of Surat, who carrflf 
licy of his influential chief and namesake, Sir Josiah 
5ndon. The rebels declared that 4 we are therefore resolved 
not to suffer these abuses any longer, but revolt to Jlis Majesty, 
taking all into our possession for his use’. Keigwin field Bombay 
for a year, governing it well and honestly. He then surrendered the 
island peacefully on honourable terms to a king’s officer. Keigwin 
died in 1000 as an officer and a gentleman, bravely leading his men 
to an attack on one of the West India islands! The statement 



Bombay fort from the sea. 


made in a multitude of books that the two Childs were brothers 
is erroneous, i hey do not appear to have been related in any 
ivny. Alter the rebellion Bomba} became the head-quarters of 
the Engli-u in western India instead of Surat. The Bombay terri¬ 
tory, how ever, did not attain much importance until the time of 
Warren Hastings. The noble harbour could not be fully utilized 
until the passage of the Western Ghats had become practicable. 

The United Company. Towards the close of tlie seventeenth 
y«-nf.ury the ka A India Company encountered much opposition 
| r ; 1 jgjund, which resulted in the formation of a rival body entitled 
im English Company trading to the East Indies’. The old 
company was brought to the brink of ruin. But its Directors 
were full of light, and declared that ' wo East India Companies in 
England could no more subsist without destroying onr thoolliei, 
tiu.n wo kings, at the same time regnant 5.. one kingdom 














UNITED COMPANY 





[ig inucli bitter and undignified quarrelling in both Ei\J 
ivma an agreement was arranged in 1702. The ditBL^ 
,-J 11 questions at issue were finally set at rest in 170S by the 
7 —°, . ort l Godolphin, with the result that the rivals were 
1 , 1Iie1d t a single body styled 4 The United Company of Mer- 
Connv °}., En ^ and trading to the East Indies’. The United 
r J J . ^ 'hus formed is the famous corporation which acquired the 
■piir gnt ' V of India during the century extending from 1757 to 1858./ 
r aiiure of Portuguese Dutch, and French. The Portuguese, 
tl T na P tbe advantage of the start in the race for tlie control of 
oW; lan * r . a(3e » deservedly lost everything from causes sufficiently 
serin? 11 ?' ^ ,ch huvo bern already indicated. The Dutch never . 
us] y directed their attention to India proper, preferring to 
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' HUTCH EPITAPH, SADltAS. 

satin r riches by their monopoly of the trade of the Arehipolayo 
ini?I >lCC The French entered the field too late, and iaiK t 

I? show sufficient enterprise 01 to receive adequate backing from 
tneir governing t at home. The English proved their supenoriu 
■ ifp Sea a ^ ain>; .' l -ll comers from an early date. Their com me. e 
4S * :l Jadia. were looked after by agents often of dubious 
T,‘ U y , ’ 7 > always daring, persistent, a, •! keen men of busni:.-:w, 
ae trade w s -up ■ d ltorn the first bv the efforts of the .home 

government. 

IndU? ni " tl,( ' l l <bc ** reat Moguls Hu .British tei itory in 
in the ith (:i hej/lMuble area, comprising only a few square miles 
Joe iiii iW HU A* u * Bombay, Madras efiv and three <>r four other 
even then tl 


made their nat u 


the prowess of their sea cap tail s had 


the death of Au!'' i ^,' ver , ln In,li , a ’ij ,liti , cs ’ !ialfa . century .Tier 
f ■ t 1 ‘ /el), when m\i Bengal was acquired, nonnng, 

tn an J - X ‘]r u * Parliament, could slop the masters of ih e sea 
o n the Gangetic valley am becoming the rul< rs of India 
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CHRONOLOGY 
Gama arrived at Calicut 

JltR fguese conquest of Goa .... 

Death of Albuquerque ..... 

Trade of Goa injured by destruction of Vijayanagar 
Unioii of crowns of Spain and Portugal 
Defeat of the Spanish Armada .... 

Charter to E. I. Co. of merchants of London 
United E. I. Co. of t lie Netherlands 
Accession of Jahangir «... 

Third k Separate Voyage ’ ; Capt. Hawkins at Surat . 
Joint stock voyages began : English factory established at 
Portuguese deleatod at sea . . 

Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe 
Danish settlement at Tranquebar 
Capture of Ormuz by English and Persians ' ! 

M' ssacre - Ambovna 

• Early Engli hi factories on Eastern coast ! 

Err. th ol -faliangir ; accession of Shahjalian 
Grant of site of Madras . 

Accession of Aurangzeb 
Cession of Bombay ; charter of Charles II ! 

French Compagniedcs Indes ’ established . 

(Jerald Aungier at Bombay 
Pondich rrv founded 

gg °* K : L Co-with Aurangzeb 
Calcutta founded 

thu i,:ast ind 

^ " ^ffii^iie East Indies^’ “’T"? ° ? ^ 


<SL 


. Mav 1408 
. V 1510 
1515 

. . 1505 

. 15S0 

. 1588 

Dec. ill, 1000 
. 1002 
. 1005 

. 1008 
Surat ; 

. 1012 
1015 18 
. 1020 
. 1022 
. 1023 

1625-34 
1027-8 
March 1, 1040 
1058-0 
. 1001 
. 1004 

1600-77 
. 1074 

1685—7 
. 1600 
. 1608 
. 1702 

ants of 

. 1708 


Authorities 



minster, 
Anderson 


Malabari, Bombay 

T w e .P’& l **hin Western ,—.. ...... . 

Kawli x$QX,JSritVin B , , / (Clnrendo 

STiiAnn Rebellion (Clarendon Prc s. 1010). 


(West- 

in the Making (London, 1010) ; 
India (Bombay and London, 18 >1) ; 
' " 1 Press, 1020) : 

... . , — --- -----first-rate and 

most entertaining book ; Pkwv. Fmi St. George , Madras (London, 1000 ) : 
and Bruce, Annals of the E. I. Op. (London. lIlO). 

.. ^umerous references will be found n ti- * works . .nth ncd. For the 
historv of the English settlements in Tndia, see Letter •• deceived in the East 
fnd>a Company 1002-17 (London, 1800-1902), and Mr. Wit.t.iam'Foster’s 
fV v ’ ( [ c . or \ c f in 1618 -00 (Clarendon Press, 1000 -21). The home 

’ / !. 1 ,c 5 om l ;an * are dealt with in the Calendar of State Papers, 

jui .t I runes. 1513* 1034, by Mr. W\ N. Sainsbuhy, and Court Minutes of 
th- Ea a India Comj my, 1035-03, . - Miss !;. B. Sainsrcry and Mr. Foster 
(C larendon Press, i »07-22). For Erindution of Madras see W. !■'.> 

7/u hounding of hurt St George (Kvrc & Spottiswoodc, 19*'2 ; and Lovi:„ 
Pestigesof Old Madras (.Murray, 1013). 
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ENTHRONEMENT OF AKBAR 


CHAPTER 3 


Akbar, 1 555-1 005. 

Humayun's sons. 'When Huinayun died he left two sons r 
Akbar, the elder, aged thirteen, and Muhammad Hakim, the 
younger, who was more than two years junior to liis half-brother. 
A be Kabul province remained nominally in the charge of the 
younger prince, and, although regarded ollicially as a dependency 
. Hindust an, was ordinarily administered as an independent 
prmcipalil y. Akbar, at the time of his father’s death, was in camp 
witb las guardian, Bairani Khan the Turkoman, engaged in the 
Pursuit of Slier Silfill’s nephew, Sikandar Sur, who h id collected 
a ^ ree in the Panjab and sought to win the crown for himself, 
i Enthronement of Akbar. Arrangements having been made 
r o conceal Humayun’s decease for a time sufficient to allow of 
the peaceful proclamation of Akbar’s accession, the enthronement 
01 Ul e heir was. duly effected at Kalanaur, in the Curdaspur District 
°n February 14, 1556. The brick platform and seat u.ved in the 
eerernony still exist and are now reverently preserved. But (he 
enthronement ceremony merely registered the claim of Ilumfivfin’s 
,son to succeed to the tlirone of Ilindostan. The deceased monarch 
never had had really assured possession of his kingdom, and during 
his brief second reign of a few months was in the position of an 
adventurer who had secured a momentary military success. He 
oould not be regarded as an established legitimate sovereign, 
o?/ ac ‘t> already observed, the representatives of liis great rival 
pher Shfih had claims quite as strong as those of Akbar iu (he 
iordship of Hindustan. 

Two Sur claimants. At that moment the effective claimants 
representing the Stir dynasty were two nephews of Slier Shah. 

1 he krst of the two. King Muhammad Shah Adil or Adal:, h ■ . 
a! ;tuully sue needed fora time in establishing himself as the success >r 
t.ij ■ Shah's son, Islam Shah, who had died in 1554. id 
he time of Hunko-fin's fatal accident If had ref. \<t to the < asterii 
provinces and was residing at Chun hr, near Mir/.apur. Shir Shfih s 
,L,lcr nephew, Sikandar, is already mentioned, was in tl. 

^ engaged in operation:, on his own behalf. 

Herau, a third claimant. King AdalFs interests in »k 
jVi u 1,1 the churgt of his capable Hindu minister aiul 
• *! 1U V d trader or Baniyh by birth, who laid already W 

l l5s master. Hernu, advan< mg tlirou a G\51ior, 

I ion both - s : > ; and Delhi, thus gaining a very important 
^r.' „ ‘ 11 Beg. who h id been entrusted by t!ic Protect r, 
ti j 4 ? ,ar . 1, VVI ^ 1 ih p defence of Delhi, failed in ' is duty, and 
’ eC 1° uiio the enemy’s bunds. Foi that ofvnen In 

f l o. XC * 1 -' U hv order of Hairam Khan. Tlu- punishnn m, although 
mine ted in an irregular f;<. I »n without trial, was nceossurv and 
substantially just. 


dvanp 
Bairilm 


Punjab 

e north 
rencral, 
i many 
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after his occupation of Delhi, bethought hi ml 
u possession of a powerful army, many elephants, am; 
while his sovereign was far away in <liunai\ lie - came 
UfXKc conclusion that he had better claim the throne for himself 
rather than on behalf of Adali. Accordingly, he secured the support 
ot the Afghan contingents b\- liberal donatives, and ventured to 
assume royal state under the style of Raja Bikramajit or Vikrama- 
di ya, a title borne by several renowned Hindu kings in ancient 
times. He thus became Akbar's most formidable competitor, while 
both AdalT and Sikandar Sur dropped into the background for the 
moment. 

Second battle of Pani pa t. Bairam Khan, with Akbar, 
advanced through i hanesar to the historic plain of Panipat, where, 
thirty years earlier, Babur had routed and slain Sultan Ibrahim 



, n . * .'UI1U1 UV J-^UVU, UUU ttllB ill UU1I 

° r | I ’ 00 P s superior in number to those of his adversary. 

I ue ai nues met in battle on November 5, 1556. At first Ileinu 
was successlu) on belli wings. Probably he would have been the 
\ letor >ut or the accident that he was iiit in the eye by an arrow' 
and ientered unconscious. His army, when deprived oi’ its leader, 
S V,‘.E., r y' 1 , 1 , , ^ s l e '>Etence. dispersed at once. Bairam Khan 

il !! ( § ;'; ‘ \ A 10 l „ ac * ^ ie conduct of the battle to subordinate 
o ice s, ii c up from the re t *r. Their helpless dying opponent 

The Protector desired iiis royal ward 


was brought before them 



st')i; that : oung Akbar exhibited a chivalrous unwillingness to 
strike a wounded prisoner is a later, courtly invention. Ilcmu’s 
1 k ;k was sen, to Kabul and his trunk was gibbeted on one of toe 

e slain. 


gates of Delhi. 

according to the 


A tower was built with the heads of tli 
• a rre J "Justly custom of the times, 
lainme, 155. -6. During the years iJ55 ami 1556 the upper 
W • and more especially the id Delhi terri¬ 

tories. Sillier.- - irom an appalling famine due primarily to the 
fail ire of rain and much aggravated by the e • continued opera- 
ions oi pitiless armim. Htmu had diMd.ixect the most bridal 


I indifference to the sufh rings of the people, nd 
> cl* phaiii s wit nee, sugar, and butter while rn< 
vn. : not her. He deserved his fat r*. 

End of tlie Siir dynasty. The viebuv pressed the imrsuit of 
le brokw loe and promptly oewpial both Agra and Delhi, 
.filing the year l,>a7 the pretensions of the Sur family to the; 

. t i vignl x ol Ilindostan came ' an end. Sikaiuiar Sur. who 
surrendered, was generously trrv’ed and provided with a S' f in 
the eastern provinces. King Adali made no attempt to di 


had pampered his 
n and women ate 


iispute tlie 


WlST/f 
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the sword a: Panipat. lie remained in tlie east- anol 
J conflict with the King of Bengal, Akbar’s position 
^gssor of Ilin'nayiin was thus unchallenged, although. jh- 
-j»d much lighting to do before he attained a position as'good 
as that occupied by his father during his first reign. 

Process of reconquest. In the course of tiie years 1558-GO 
the recovery of the Mogul dominion in Hindustan progressed by 
the occupation of Gwalior, the strong fortress of Central India, 
Ajmer, the key of northern Rajputana, and the Jaunpur province 
jn the east. An attempt on the Rajput castle of Ranthambhor 
Jailed for the moment, to be renewed successfully a few years 
later. Preliminary am igements for the conquest of Mfilwa 
^verc interrupted by the events connected with Akbar’s assumption 
°f personal rule and the dismissal of Bairam Khan, his guardian 
an d Protector. 


Dismissal of Bamvmi Khan. Early in 15G0 the young 
sovereign, then in his eighteenth year, began to feel gulled by the 
tutelage of his guardian, who was a masterful man, prone to exert 
his authority without much regard for other people’s feelings. 
Akbar’s natural impatience was encouraged bv Harnlda llano 
Regain, his mother; by Maham Anaga, chief of the nurses ami 
ranking as a fo-dcr-mother of the sovereign; by her son, Adham 
Khun ; and by Shihabu d din, her relative, the governor of Delhi. 
Hi those personages, who Jiad much influence over Akbar, disliked 
Bairam Khan for reasons of their own. In the spring of 15G0 
Akbar dismissed the Protector from office and announced his 
intention of taking the reins of government into his own hands.* 
Rairam Khan, allci some hesitation, submitted to ;hc royal 
commands, and started for Mecca as ordered. But, on second 
thoughts, being an ued because he was hustled on his way by an 
Ungrateful upstart n mu- ’ PIr Muhammad, he rebel - d, although 
m a half-heart( d fashion. He was defeated in the Punjab and a train 
compelled to submit Akbar treated the ex-regent with generosity 
ajul allowed him to pi- eecd on his journey towards Mecca with 
all ceremonial lion* ur. Bairam Khan reached Patau in Gujarat, 
where lie was murdered by a private enemy in .lamia y 
-His little sou, Abdur alum, was saved, and lived *o bee m < the 
principal nobleman in the empire. The intrigue against, the 
Vi-? entMas c * n Shioerod by court clique who desired hi -.destruet i.*n. 

- Khar at that time as under pet.t oat government and had lifrk* 
f |° n ? nt v late a air* . Mia personal conduct in ihe dhii’’ 
s iov - a vciii-rnus < mp« r, so far as appears. The f alls of h.i ; in 
r \V 11 * '^Mainly deserv'd indulgence from \kbar. who, like his 
!,l p l( :.," :h Mu?: bt<»<l for iiis throne to the ovailv <*’ the fa kun in. 
ih, T < c i: Sovorimten. 15(10-2. The ne ;• two \onis aie 

- . most discreditable in Akbar’s life. The young mono h as 
jus uographer opt dediv observes, ‘remained behind tin veil*, 
and seemed to ear.- for'nothing but sport. He n.unit. ’ d n , 
interest in lhe utiah s of i\ ?s kiig dor . which lie left to be mi o ..« 
by u iserupulous women, aided b\ Adham Khan. PIr Muhan mud, 
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jcr men equally devoid of scruple. The conquest oi\Jjd\fa, 
:([ to Adham Klifm and PIr Muhammad, was eiiecti^wfrh 
cruelty to which Akbar made no objection. The fortress 
thfi (Merta) in Raj pu tana was taken in 1562. 

Emancipation of Akbar. The emancipation of Akbar from 
a degrading tutelage came in May 1562. His appointment in the 
previous November of Shamsu-d din as prime minister was ex¬ 
tremely distasteful to Mahum Anaga and her friends, who feared 
that their ill-used power might slip from their hands. Adham 
Khun one day swaggered into the palace where the prime minister 
was at work and stabbed him to death. xYkbar, hearing the noise, 
came out from an inner apartment and narrowly escaped injury 
'Vom the ruffian murderer. But a stunning blow from the heavy 
royal 1st felled the traitor, who was then hurled from the battle¬ 
ments. thus suffering in a summary fashion the just penalty of 
his crime, from that time Akbar was a free man, although the 
linal emancipation was deferred until two years later (1564), 
when he mulcted equally summary and just punishment on 
another murderer, his mother’s brother, a half insane monster 
named Khwaja Muazzam. 

Political state of India. The political divisions of India as 
Liicy existed m 1561 or 1562, when Akbar had reigned for five 
or six years, arc exhibited in the map, and explained in the state¬ 
ment lacing it. 1 1 


Reforms. At 


. , . . . very early stage in his career he realized 

thorough 1 v t hat it was no longer possible for the Pddsliah of 
; f 1 . 11 '’ utlM , the king of the Muslim minority only. His throne, 
ir i \ ii . to be firmly established, must rest on the broad foundation 



own medi ations, and not ot outride ; oggeslion. In pursuance 
< 'I Ins new policy he made his first marri. with a Hindu princess 
early in lob 2, some months before the c.\ rcutimi of Adleun Khan. 
r rhe Iad\ honoured'was a daughter of Raja Biiu.r Mall of Amber 
orJaiput, and became the mother of the Emperor Jahangir. The 
marriage socuved the loyalty and support of the powerful Jaipur 
family for severe! generations. Marriages will* princess- , of other 
Rajput states 1 Mowed in later years. At this period (1562-f) 
Akbar effected sc s t ral important reforms, lie abolished the taxes 
i pn Hi* i pilgrims ; forb tde tl < nt of prisoners of war, 

ythereby reversing the policy of Fnw, Shah Tughlak : and also 
remitted the jizya or poll-tax <m on Muslims. It may be that 
,i te roya. orders were not invariably acted on, and that local 
•* a,Ln; i a *, a banco from the capital often i jnoic d the innova¬ 
tions ; ,iit. however that may be, Akbar d< • ^ws immense credit 
h>i’ the originality and courage which prompted his orders. The 
cmnns were Jiis own doing, carried out many years before he 
' 'i.e under the influence of Abu-1 .*.zl and the other persons 



POLITICAL STATE OF I ADI A 

tames arc associated with his later policy in ma 



March 15G4, when Khwaja Muazzam suffered liis Tveli- 
--- punishment and Akbar was in his twenty -second vear he 
---- become thoroughly emancipated from the control of the ladies 
°f .the household and the corrupt men through whom they acted. 
His policy for the forty-one remaining years of his reign v.a 
his own. 

Tho ambition of Akbar. Akbar, one of the most ambitious 
ot men, who loved power and wealth, brooking no rival near his 
throne, now set himself to effect the systematic subjugation of 
north-western and central India, to be followed later by"the con¬ 
quest of the west, east, and south. His designs were purely 
Aggressive, his intention being to make himself the unquestioned 
l0rd paramount of India, and to suppress the independence of 
every kingdom within the reach of his arm. He carried out that 
policy with unflinching tenacity until January J601, when the 
mighty fortress of AsTrgarh, his last acquisition, passed into his 
hands. Circumstances beyond his control prevented him from 
continuing his career of conquest until his death in OctoK r 

He began by encouraging a great noble, Asaf Khan (I ). von ernor 
oi Kara and the eastern provinces, to destroy the independence of 
J^ondwana, equivalent t< the northern portion of tin* present 
Central Provinces, then governed by the Dowager Rani DurmivatT 
an excellent princess, n itK whose administration no fault could be 
found. She was driven to her death, her country was overrun, and 
the wealth accumulated in the course of centuries was plundered 


. ... . . - - VI il 

without merc\ Her independence was her only fault. 


-- ...v.., . JL1. I uci uuiy MUH. injudicious 

ualterers of Akbar have printed much (anting nonsense about Jii- 
supposed desire to do good to the conquered peoples l>\ his annexa 
tlons - Ho never cant r d on the subject himself, or made anv secret 
of the fact that he regarded as an offence the independence of 
a mughbour. .‘A monarch k he said, ‘should be ever intent on 
conquest, othe’ru ; • his neighbours rise in a’ms agaim 1 i ii The 
army should ho e: raised in warfare, lest from wan; of tir.inin- 
. °y become self-indulgent.’ Throughout his reign lie acini ^ in¬ 
sistently on those avowed principles. 

Bebollions. The acquisition of the leading fortresses was an 


r .7. . u 11 loaomg mures-! ', was 

essential preliminary for securing the firm grasp of tK : merial 
government on himdostari or uppo: India. Gwalior, Clmmir, and 
-Mirtha had been acquired early in the reign. The in xt object of 
attack was Chi Mr in the territory of the Si.Mdia Kuna of Me war 
J . n Hajputana, now bettor known as the I’d ipv stale. Seme 
UcIa y n the xeemion of the Padshah’s ambitions projects was 
caused by the outbreak of several rebellions headed by l'/.beg 
w ho ."diked AkK s Persianized ways, and would have 
Ban nin\s n. his cousin, to occupy the throne. In 
41 r* • kbur Mt hound, as a matter of state necessity, to order 
tile private execution of mt cousin In order to prevent him . n 
being I'.sed u> a p etendcr. The act w- the lirst of the long seri. 
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INDIA IN 15G1 

When Akbar ascended tlie throne in January 155G he possessed no 
definite territory. Five years later he held firmly the Panjab, with the 
Multan district ; the basin of the Ganges and Jumna as far east as Prayag 
(later known as Allahabad), and also Gwalior in Central India, and Ajmer 
in Rajasthan. the Kabul territory (excluding Kandahar with its depen¬ 
dencies, then in Persian hands, see Raverty, Notes on Afghanistan , pp. 502, 
(jOH) was governed in practical independence by the guardians of Akbar's 
>* :JP ‘g ni half-brother, Mlrza Muhammad Hakim. The various Himalayan 
States, including Kashmir, were completely independent. Bengal, Bihar, 
ami Orissa were under the government of an Afghan prince, Sulaiman 
Kuraranl. Orissa then meant the modern Midnapore, Purl, Katak (Cut¬ 
tack), and Balasore Districts. The numerous chiefs in Rajasthan or Raj- 
putana, bind, and the extensive wild country now forming the Central 
Provinces, (. mtia Nagpur, and Orissa Tributary States, recognized no 
man as ina U r. Gujarat, which had been occupied by Akbar *s father. 
Jlumayfm, was ruled by u Muhammadan dynasty, as was Malwa. The 
five kingdoms the ]> f!Ccan pj-^eau, namely, Ahmadnagar, Birar (Bcrar), 
ar, ^ljapiir, and Go!':nnda, constituted out of fragments of the Bahmnni 
Kmpire, \u «-• autononious under Musalman dynasties, constantly at war 
one vvi h ai other or with Vijayunagar. The boundaries frequently "changed. 
Bijapur was the most powerful of the five Stales. The small Muhammadan 
principal! \ or khandesh in the valley of the Taptl was practically indc- 
pendent. I ae whole peninsular area to the outh of the Krishna, and 
Uungabnauia rivers was under the lordship ot the Hindu ! i lgs of Viia- 
yanagar. * 

I’ortrigucsc were strongly established on the western coast in 
b !Tito ( .se tlcnienls taken from the Sultans of the Deccan, and situated 
at Goa, with a considerable territorv attached : t haul, Bornbaim (Bombay) 
•^i.h neighbouring places ; Bassein <sec Malabari, Bombm; in the Making, 
19)0, p. 21 ); Daman, and Din. Their fleet com . dl -d the mercantile 
and pilgrim tiaffinol the Arabian Sea and Persian Gulf. No other European 
power hna gameil any footing on the soil of India, and no Englishman 
had even lande.i. m the country. All delineations of frontiers and boundaries 
necessarily an merely approximate. The boundaries of the Sultanate 
ot the Pcceai are taken from Sewell’s map in A Forgotten Empire (11M‘U). 
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ir executions which have stained the annals of th 
The rebellions of Khan Zaman and the other 
pS/hame ro an end in 1507, leaving Akbar free to prepa_ 
siege of Chitor. He deeply resented the independent position 
assumed by the liana, wiio was acknowledged universally to 
be the head of the Rajput clans. His family never allowed a 
daughter to enter the Mogul palace. Udai Singh, the reigning 
Raufi in 1507, unfortunately was a coward, unworthy of his noble 
ancestry, but his personal unworthiness did not prevent his brethren 
from organizing a_ gallant defence. 

Siege of Chitor. The siege of Chitor, the most famous and 
dramatic military operation of the reign, lasted from October 20, 
1507. to February 23 1568, and would have lasted much longer 
nad not Akbar by a lucky shot killed Jnimall, the chieftain who 
j vas tllc s ° _ the defence, having assumed the place which the 
I recreant R.ma should have occupied. The garrison abandoned 
a hop c when deprived of their leader. The women were immolated 
on funeral pyres to save them from dishonour, a dread rite known 
as jauhar , and usually practised by Rajputs when hard pressed. 
; he clansmen ot the regular garrison threw themselves on the 
Mogul swords and perished fighting. Akbar was so enraged by 
the he no. resistance that he massacred 80.000 of the country people 
who had taken part in the defence. 

J no gates of the fortress wore taken off their hinges and removed 
;o tne huge kettledrums which used to proclaim for miles 

around the exit, and entrance of the princes, and the massive 
eatule a rn which lighted the shrine of the Great Mother also were 
evened away to adorn the halls of the victor. Chitor was left 
desolate, so that in the eighteenth century i became the haunt of 
tigcis and ocher wild beasts. In these latter 
recovered, and tiie lower town 
with a railway station. 

Thc fall of Chitor, followed in the next 
v . r .' u bv that of RanlHambhor, made Akbar master of 

Rajputana, although not in full sovereignty. The clans of Mewfir 
never submitted lo him, and he had to light them from time to time 
during the gieater part of 1>is reign. But no doubt remained that 
the Mogul had become the paramount power over his T’ajput 
neighbours. Most ot the princes were content to receive* official 
appointments as salcuicd dignitaries of die empire, and several 
;ViAe daughters m nwrriage to the emperor. Rajputana or 
Rajasthan was reckoned as a province or Suba with the head* 
qia > i rs at Ajmer, and the chivahv of the clans for Mu most 
p. rl ber ime devoted soldiers of tin Padshah 

The strong fortress of Kalanjar in Bunch I Id i and to the south 
the .Jumna opened *ts gates in 1560, the year in wliieliRanMiaiu- 
bhor was t aken. 

^ Akbar was thus left at liberty to indulge his ambition in other 
directions, and to exten i his conquests as far a- the Arabian 
d *. mi the west and thc Bay of Bengal on the oast. 


days it has partially 
is now a prosperous little place 
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p's love of art. The activity of Akbar’s versatil? 
er limited to the business of war and conquest. As b y — 
^•■' •Seventh regnal year lie had taken pains to requisition the 
vices of Tansen, t ho best singer in India, and lie always retained 
an intelligent interest in music. Eveiy form of art also attracted 
nun, and as a boy he had learned the elements of drawing ; ,nd 
painting under two renowned artists. He commemorated the 
gallantry of Jaimall and Patta,' the heroes of Oliitor, by causing 
their effigies to be carved and set on stone elephants placed at the 
gate of the Agra fort. 

Buildings. He loved building and possessed excellent taste 
hi architecture. Iho magnificent stone-faced walls of the Agra 
t’ort were begun in 1665, and hundreds of buddings modelh d on the 
designs of Bengal and Gujarat architects were erected within ’he 
Precincts. Most of them were pulled down by Shahjaliun, whose 
canons of taste differed. The palace-city of Fathpur-SlkrT, twcnlv- 
rhree miles to the west of Agra, was begun in 1569, and finished 
about six or seven years later.. It became the roval residence in 
iu<0 or 1571. 


Akbar’s sons. Akbar, having had the misfortune to lose 
V* least two infant children while living at Agra eon t n rociorr 

l\i- P n Ce , as U u Jl “. ky 'n. A famo ? 8 Muslim holv man, Phaikh 
„ 1111 Clushtl, who dwelt among the rocks at STkri, promised the 
emperor three sons who should survive. The propheev was ftd- 
? iU ‘d. The eldest, born in August 15(>9, and named Prince Salim in 
honour of the saint, hc< tuie the Emperor JahangTr in due course 
Murad, the second prince, born in 1570, died from the effects of 
mtemperance, about six years prior to his father's decease. The 
} , ! 3 -’d son, Daniyal, met the same fate, some lour years latc^ ■’ i o n 
111 brother. 


Fathpur-Slkn The emperor, believing that the neighbor:vhood 
V lkn ’ the saint dwelt, would be lucky for himself, resolved 

• ° a vast mosque there for the use of the Shaikh, and K ule 

1“ a palace and royal residence, equipped with ill the conveniences 
niought necessary in that age and adorned with all the resources 
ot art. 


After the conquest of Gujarat in 1573 the new city was named 
*atimbad or Kathpur. 'Victory town’. In order to distinguish 
1 many other places of the same name it is usually known 

as r Eathpur-STkri. The great mosque is still perfect, and .- veral 
(>l the moir important palace buildings, now carefully < >um rvtd, 
are almost uninjured. They are constructed of the h ! 1 *1 san 1- 
s U»no, a fine durable building material. Artists from a i uoPies 
m*ec.s.sible to Akhr.r wi re collected to decorate the buildimrs with 
rv mg and fre - oes. Most of the carving I . s eserped damage, 
Ul ii few fragments of painting survho. 

^thpur-STkri was occupied as the apital of lI k* empire for onlv 
anout. fifteen years from 1570 to 1585. when Akl c.r went ncnMi and 
quitled^ his fantastic e iy for over, ex* pting a passing \. il in 
J 003 . The latest buildim; of importance is the Iniland Daiv V.u 
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y Portal of the mosque, erected in 1575 -G, probd 
hal rch lo commemorate the conquest of Gujarat, 
arat. The rich province known as Gujarat, iying l! 

MgMa and the Arabian Sea, had been held by Huniaydn for 
a short time, and long before had been subject to the Sultanate 
of Delhi in the days of the Ivhijjls and Muhammad bin Tughlak. 
Akbar, therefore, could advance reasonable claims to the recovery 
of the province, which, in any case, invited aggression by its wealth. 
Just then, too, the government had fallen into disorder and the 
intervention of Akbar was actually asked for by a local chief. 

Conquest of Gujarat. The campaign began in July 1572. 
Sinvu was taken after a siege, and Akbar gave brilliant proof of 
his persona! courage and prowess in a hard-fought, kirmish at 
Sarna . When the emperor, as he may now be called, started for 
home in the April following, he believed that the newly conquered 
province had been securely annexed and might be left safely in 
f J' e charge of his officers. But he was hardly back in Fathmir- 
Siki. when. he received reports of a formidable insurrection headed 
bv certain disorderly cousins of his known as the MIrzas, who 
already had given much trouble, and by a noble named Ikhtiyaru-1 
JVuL.v Akbar, who was then in iiis thirty-first year and in the 



to start sooner turn himself, and made good his promise. Having 
sent on a small advanced guard, he rode out of his capital on August 
5,7 v ‘. fr u . attendants—all mounted on swift shc-caniels. 

I he rar.y, using \vhat conveyance they could gel. rushed across 
tiaipLitana at hurricane speed and reached tin outskirts of Ah- 
nKa abad, nearly six hundred miles distant, in <•; ven days all told 
, nl nme ( - s ot actual travelling—a marvellous feat of endur nee. 
! ie e "d >oror ; Wlt b a tiny force of about three thousand horsemen, 
io ign twenty tho- sand of the enemy near Ahmadfibfid on Sep- 
l ember i »/tj, and gained a decisive victory, lie \vn.> hack again 
in his capital on Oc >b< r Gujarat bavin*. Mien bee. me definitely 
par', of the empire. The province was disturbed 
aftvnvni Js, but the imperial supremacy was no 
17.v. 'vhen the Mara thus occupied Ahmadabeu 

Trie conquest of Gujarat an epoch. The conquest of Guiarat 
marks an important epoch in Akbar’s history. The annexation gave 
jiis government free access to the sea with ah the r.«*h cornu orec- 
\ yi sing through Surat, and tin other w* Jem ports, The territon 
. ti 11 income, or the State were vastly extended, so that the vicerovalty 
m ... jurat became one of the most important posts in the gift of 
the sovereign. Akbar now first saw the sea and.came into direct 
contact v h the Bortuguesthus opening up relations which 
'•ricus.y alfected the history of India, and introduced new influences 
opnating upon his mind. Tlic province became the practising 
1 Near Thasrii in the Iviira District. Bombay. 


many times 
r questioned until 



CONQUEST OF GUjAltAT 

1 Rfijfi Todar Mall, the able financier, who made his 
settlement ’ on improved principles in Gujarat. 1 
is. The conclusion of the conquest gave Akbar and 
an opportunity for introducing several administrative 

reforms. 

The Government made a determined effort to cheek the extensive 
frauds continually practised by the officials and fief-holders who 
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Were bound each to supply a certain number of n uinied men. 
The expedient principally relied on was known as the ' brand ng 
r » gulation \ bn cd on precedents set by Alfm-d din Khiljl and 
Slier Shah. Elaborate rules wore laid down for branding every 
horse in the ser\ ire of Government and thus making fraudulent 

1 The word 4 ttlcmoet ’ in this technical sense i; a transin n o' the 
Persian term bandobast. It includes ill the processes necessary for the 
' ssmtnt of the 4 land revenu- " »r crown rent, ihat is 1<> - iy, Ih State's 
share of the produce of the cultivated land or its cash equivalent. 
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of cavalry more difficult. The measure met with sv 
opposition from influential persons whose interest! 
that the success attained was only partial. 

—— r sought to diminish the power of the fief-holders or 

: VV&rdars , and to enhance the authority of the crown by converting 
jd^lrs into crown-lands ( khalsa) \ that is to say, by dividing the 
imperial territory into convenient jurisdictions under the direct 
administration of salaried officials. Elroz Shah Tughlak had 
favoured the system of paying his officers by* assigning to each 
e district, from which the assignee collected the land revenue and 
messes which otherwise would have been paid to the State. Akbar 
perceived clearly that that system tended to increase the power 
oc . a l m , a rt na tes and predisposed them to rebellion, while being 
the fiscaI inter est of the central Government. 
'V f ^ n . of nione y and always keen to increase iiis income. 
Ac therefore gave up the practice of assignin'? inurrti or fipfsc so 


.. . . c “''j <»>vtiv6 iveen to increase ms income. 

• le therefore gave up the practice of assigning jaaiTu or fiefs, so 

definite salaries. and prefcrred t0 a PP oiat officials remunerated by 

emcilnrinstrumoVt 1101 ? 113 ® ° f offlciald . om ’ ,f ll was to become an 
)f i burn.iS ° f ~ T ° vernment > involved tire establishment 
o em iiin.rK" v a i V ° r , sradcd servlce of State officials. Akbar 
chns or cince hon ,Zed thc ,)reviousIy exlst, ‘ n ff system of manaalh 
Hi" arr inaefentl '•?/ , an 'i classif,ed them ia thirty-time grades. 
tu' i" ; o e ,* ls wd . be , descr,bed more particularly later. Here 
'idMin- t r itiv*( an i°r e< 1 a , fc til0 a h°ve-mentioned measures of 
between the onn,. i l na ? aial . rtd °r nl " ore work, d out in the interval 
in 1 !>~5 vi . b ,ust o-' f uijarat in 1573 and the invasion of Bengal 
years." c Eolations were further perfected in subsequent 

h im°tn qU nder^t, al ’ Akbar lleeded na pretext to induce 
subiu • .tion i r J "; extension of his empire eastward and tiie 
Sub ' I it- of LMM "n w,ueh lon S before had been subject to the 
f, •“ '> n ™ But oven if lie had been unwilling, the adven- 

w ,na Af L- ll|, ° r i him by the rashness of Daf.d Khan, the 
hover? himself ^‘T ° f who openly defied Akbar and he- 

Ifc ,i PP q , to . m °rc than a match for the imperial power. 
Il.s father. S d u-nam Kararank ha 1 been careful to give formal 
rccognitioi > . the Padshah’s suzerainty, while preserving his 
pracfcal independence. l n i 371 Akbar'und. -took the chastise- 

Prince. He voyag, d down the , , 
and drove Dau I lro, n Patm and IlfijJpur in the height of the rainy 
soason. When Hindu eustoi , forbad, active operations. But Akbar 
red ior weather conditions as little as Alexander of Maecdon 
tad done ai insisted on the campaign being pressed, much 
ogam.i the inclination his officer^. He himVlf relumed to 
athpur-Sikri. Baud was defeated early in .1575 at Tukarof in 


‘ fr t\ 'r >re r J ■ J , ie . ' l ttlc would have men <1 « isive and 
faded the war, hut for the iJi-judged lenity . [unim Khan, 
commandcr-in-chief, who granted .asv terms and allowed 


the 


Druid 


recover sir ngth. Another campaign thus became 
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RANA PARTAP SINGH 

and Daiid was not finally defeated and killed 
^ in a battle fought near Rajmahal. From that djuj 
x^hgaSecanie an integral part of the empire. 

^Hriisa was not annexed until 1592. 

Defeat of Ran?. Partap Singh. In this year (1570). v ’ ieh saw 
the annexation of Bengal, Kunwar Man Singh of Amber (Jaipur), 
whose sister by adoption was married to the emperor, indicted a 
crushih'* defeat on l he brave Rana Partap Singh of Mew fir, the 
son of the craven Udai Singh. The battle was fought at the entrance ^ 

of the Haldlgh&t Pass, near the _ 

town of Gogfmda, and is spoken 
of indifferently by either name. 

The Rana was driven to take 
refuge in remote fastnesses, and 
the strongholds of his kingdom 
passed into the hands of the im¬ 
perialists. But before his death 
in 1597 he had recovered most 
of them. Ajmer, Chitor, and 
Mandalgarh always remained in 
possession of the Padshah's 
officers. 

The empire in 1576. The j 
conquest of Bengal in 1576, 
twenty years after li ^ accession, 
made Akbar master of all Hiiv- 
dostan, including the entire 
basins of the Indus and Ganges, 
excepting Sind on the. lower 
course of the Indus, which did 
not come into his possession until 
many years later. He had thus 
become sovereign of the most 
Valuable regions of India, ex¬ 
tending from the Arabian Sea to 
the Bay of Bengal and from the 
Himalaya to the Narbada be¬ 
sides thcsenii-independent Kabul 

province. The territories under 
his rule with their hu v population, fertile soil, min er .-s main.- 
facturcs ami vast commerce, both internal and sea-borne, con¬ 
stituted even then an empire riche.r prol.-ibh Man t ■> ot n . 
in the world. The subsequent additions <o . .s , . n.m o, c m, 
prising Kashmir, Orissa. Sind. Kandahar, K » tu.nsh.oni m • ion 
of the Deccan, with the complete absorptmin the Ks. • 1" .mu 
merely rounded off the compact empire which had been gia..u.\ll> 
acquire ! end consolidated m : ■ c ..rst twenty years ol Ins feign. 

The ‘ .louse of Worship i'voni 1»7.> \hhai oidn 'iil\ 1ft 
the eoirimand of armies in the field to hi. trusted olheers, Man 
Singh, T dar Mall, Abdurrahrn, or others. Karl\ al that \m , 
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j fit returned from Patna, he busied himself with buJtd&uclin 
/gardens of the palace at Fatlipur-Sikrl near the mclAiej 
idmlsome edifice called the House of Worship {'Ibadat KhOna) 
tcejid used as a debating-hall for the discussion of questions' of 
religion and theology in which he was deeply interested. Burin"- 
the first three years, until J 378 or 1370, the discussions were limited 
to the various schools of Muslim theology. Even then thev w-re 
sometimes embittered. Front 1379 to 1582, when the debates 
* came to an <-nd, representatives of other religions were admitted 
and the disputants met in the private apartments of the palace, 
idle site oi the House of Worship has been utterly forgotten and 
no trace of the building, which was large and highly decoratea 
has oeen discovered. Tlic mYiltohJiitr l- ai-i, i •/ , ’ 

when he had no longer anyuse for fu 1 ‘ W " 



GOLD COINS OF AKBAU. 


More reforms. The einoeror durin. the wars 15,5 and I57r> 
also devoted much attention to the development of Ids adminhs® 
t.a iw icfo’ms, both (hose already mentioned and others The 
record department was organized, and a record room waL bu It 
.t Fathpur-STkri. The grading of the ?namabd<lr s was made more 

n nn troe si.*,,;., .x x*_i* • .. . 1 v 


.* . , ,- ji cue niansuoiuirs was madp n.r.r#» 

systematic, and a plan was devised for dividing the older provinces 
into artificial districts each yielding a quarter of a million of rupees 
in a,u revenue. Ihat plan was a failure and the Government 
W»«s US, ‘ 01 the 1 agnized sub-districts called 

Ihe mint was reorganized inJ577-.s. and placed in -haroc of 
He- -elebratcd artist. Abdu-sSaimnl, who had been A 1 - ffing 

ffi£SL2S^, J JK^2;- *2. ■?"!' « SS-SSSS 
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department, and Akbar’s coinage was buti 
and exr 'lent in quality. 

The First Jesuit Mission. Akbur became 


abundant in quantity 
sonnllv ac- 


pjSjftv 
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FIRST JESUIT MISSION 

with European Christians for the first time in ^ 
net certain Portuguese merchants at Cambay. Xi 
r 1573 he extended his intercourse with the foreig 
and adjusted terms of peace with Antonio Cabral, the 
envoy from the Viceroy at Goa. In 157G and 1577 the empciOL 
obtained some imperfect knowledge of the Christian religion lrom 
Father Julian Pereira, Vicar-General in Bengal, and irom other 
sources, but only suilicicnt to make him eager to attain more 
accurate information. Antonio Cabral, who again visiteu him at 
tiie capital in 1578, not being qualified to answer all the imperial 
inquiries Akbar resolved to obtain from Goa theological experts 
who should be able to resolve his doubt and satisfy his intense 
curiosity In September 1570, accordingly, he dispatched to l he 
authorities at Goa a letter begging them to send two learned priests 
capable of instructing him in the doctrines of the Gospels. Me 
assured his expected guests of the most honourable reception 

and effectual protection. _ , , . . . 4 

The church authorities at Goa eagerly accepted the invitation, 
which seemed to open up a prospect of converting the emperor . 
to Christianity, and with him his court and people. 

The two principal missionaries selected. Father Ridolfo Aquayiva 
and Father Antonio Monserrate, both Jesuits 6i members of the 
Society of Jesus, were remarkable men, highly qualified for their 
task in different ways. Aquaviva won respect by a life of extreme 
asceticism. Monserrate, a person of much learning, was directed 
to prepare a history of the mission; and obeyed the command by 
writing an excellent Latin treatise, which ranks as one of the 
Principal authorities for the reign of Akbar. The priests travelled 
from Daman and Smut through Khandesh, the wild Rlnl country, 
Mfilwu Narwar Gwalior, anil Dholpur to Fathpur-Sikri. where they 
arrived ‘on February 28 (o.s.), 1580, and wre received with 
extraordinary honour. Ihe emperor’s second son, 1 rince Murad, 
then about ten years of age, was made over to l ather Mon- 
serrate lor instruction in the Portuguese language and Christian 

The ‘ Infallibility Deere* ' When Akbar returned triumphant 
from Gujarat m 157b, a learned, although rather heretical, Muslim^ 
theologian named Shaikh Mubarak greeted hint by expressing 
lh e hope that tbe Pftdshah might become Ihe spiritual as well as 
the temporal head oi his people—in fuel, Pope as v.l as Kmg. 
At the time Akbar could not take action on the suggestion, nut. 
he never loMsitrht of the idea. In 1.57b he felt free t. give praet, a 
effect t > tb« theologian’s hint. Shaikh Mubarak i-eparu a a 
doeuaient, which n ay be conveniently called the IntMbb In- 
Decree, aid itorixinc tl-.e emperor to imcide with bindm . uuthoiiE 
anv question concerning the Muslim religion provide, i .at the 
ruling should b< in accordance with some verst M .)•- Ko.aa. 
The mi-asine professed to be 4 for the glory ol <• -d and the pro¬ 
pagation of tb- • It had no con ' * 

religion. The decree, which was fo-ced upon the acceptance ot 
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ma, or Muhammadan doctors of divinity, ol! 
!m/.i superfluous the discussions in the House of \\ 

oo/mr/ljjwvEr TU, I-:' -* 



( 


'eased accordingly. The building,'^ as" already 
was then destroyed. 

„ A c '* r ! icr in u, e same year (1570) Akbar had startled and 
ofie ii(led religious people by displacing the regular preacher at the 
mosque, and himself mounting the pulpit, where he recited verses 
composed by Faizi, the elder son of Shaikh Mubarak. About the 
same time he besfen to show many indications that he had lost faith 
m the creed of the Prophet of Mecca. The Jesuits, when coming 
emperor wTifr ***? beginning of 1580, were informed that the 
in the^ubhc prayers! 0 the USC ° f the name of Muhammad 

re Y ol ?‘. Thc , ? x ^sive favour shown by 
Islan. and his nartLi IeSUIt ,Y ,sltors > hls obvious lack of faith in 
Jaim ’ who sharll t m c °mphance with the ritual of Parsecs and 
priests grievous V ? ° ya } condescension along with the Christian 

Sn^S p'om£i a c S^ d Jm MuSaIman subjccts and Produced 

in,.-.,. The Musahnfm chiefs in Bengal and 


Bihar, mostly of Atm, - - lne * Uu salman chiefs m Bengal and 
f onduet which wn? • 7 ° r, g ,a > J were specially alarmed by Akbars 
attack upon the K?__ not „,' vithout rc ason, as an 


at ,ck uijou h,,. ir , interpreted, ana not without reason, as an 
bv his administnt^ mmadan 1<llglon -. TJ iey were also irritated 

. ,MblT *UlVC IUf*n Si i rofi ns r»n m\.rl . it 


harshness ' bv’ "S^fflecrf f “ ^ rnVd 1 with"conshlem bTJ 

r. bellion. the h'y r r ? ’ T 1 for , H\Vf e . rcasons determined on 
ic KwmP f r au , n T, ar ted-diy issued a formal ruling. 
Uwiuniess of rpbollion nimihfif vi-?,.,., . .. _ A? 


aflirmimr the kwfffiV “ ■ ' ^ au , n -RU r ,,oKU >" issued a formal ruling, 
.« act of I igb eSon fnf a ?fa>t-Utbur «» an apostatS, 

Thc i'elJionbl 0r f ,dl , llC ‘'<>*-1 with his life, 
several years. The ro k bel° *P Jaima F>' t : "h 1 continued for 
half-brother Mid,am, a W? at u c l> rT^ Ak ,ar h - v his ’ *hodox 
mo • •inept bv ; a - d Haklm of K;lbuI > who supported their 
.*„• v, r. ' L? r . f ln , V ? sion of the Panjab. But the Beu;.d insur- 
Plated from their ally by hundreds of miles, and the 

who would dkposl jfth l ! lut , t , hcy ».»« ht he lei his officers, 

rp-m_ ot l ' le trouble in time, as lit \ did. 

, , 3 ? n io Kabul. He resolve*i to meet in person the 

” ( in , , 7 threatened from Kabul. He equipped an over- 

caoital in Fehrua'rv I uS* - n,J - r ^ h ^} frnn * the 

v Muhammad H. kim, a feeble r nml on 

advance’ of A& wi 1>anjr,b > imd ” i,H V' H ttk resistant to the 
, \ Ku . ‘ » entered Kabul m August. H,\ brother 

v. 1 '-v°in KS a,U V—• "*<’ him. The emperor wls back 
II . dm u rfffla • mi 1 ernher J. lie permitted Muhammad 
KtfakTlL wb W w Hl ° * ab » 1 terr i tor J' until his death 

T, r y r T was th< - ««•* critical in the 
''••',. !•, S, d r Ul ' ly * n, r Us omit ;ed from consideration, 
the fl' n^ A 7‘ fron ‘ I^thpur-STkri in February, nearly all 
e nif.u ntial Muhammadans were opposed to aim, subtle traitors 
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A CRITICAL YEAR 

his person, and the eastern provinces were m ^ 

/of rebels. Defeat by Muhammad Hakim would If 
the loss of everything— life included. Akbar took 

.. He cowed the traitors by one terrible execution, the 

solemn and deserved hanging of Khwaja Shah Mansur, his Finance 
Minister, and overawed his brother by a display of irresistible 
force. We are fortunate enough to possess an accurate detailed 
narrative of the Kabul campaign, written by Father Monserrate, 
tutor of Prince Murad, who accompanied his pupil and the emperor. 

When Alcbar came home liis demeanour showed that he had been 
freed from a great terror, and that he now felt himself thoroughly 
secure for the first time in his life. From the beginning of 1582 
nobody dared to oppose him. He could do literally what he pleased. 
He enjoyed and used that liberty to the end of his life twenty-three 
years later. 

The Din Ilahi. He promptly took advantage of his- freedom 
by publicly showing Ids contempt and dislike for the Muhammadan 
religion, and by formally promulgating a new political creed of 
bis "own, adherence to which involved the Solemn renunciation of 
Islam. The new religion, dubbed the Divine Monotheism {Tauhtd 
Uahi) or Divine Religion (Din Ilahi), rejected wholly the eh dins 
of Muhammad to be an inspired prophet, and practically replaced 
him by the emperor. Abu-1 Fazl, Shaikh Mubarak’s younger 
son, who had been introduced at court in 15"4, became the high 
priest of the new creed, and the stage manager of the rather 
ridiculous initiation ceremonies. Many time-serving couriers 
Professed to become Akbars disciples, surrendering to him life, 
Property, honour, and religion, as the vows required, but ihe so- 
called religion never enlisted any considerable following, and it 
may well be doubted if a single person w ver honestly believed in 
it. Abu-1 Fazl, a man of immense learning and endowed with 
u sifigtdrrfTynpb^erfiil intellect, certainly was far too intelligent 
to believe in his master’s silly invention. But lie was base enough 
to play the hypocrite's pait and reap no .small profit thereby, as 
the confidential secretary and adviser of the sovereign. Akbar’s 
freak in professing to invent a new eclectic religion, compounded 
out of selections from several of the old religions, has received 
far mort attention irom most European historians than it deserves 
°n its merits. 

Akbar’s rejection of is lam. From 1582, when I he new 
religion was solemnly promulgated at «t council, and indeed - u 
a ctate considerably earlier, Akbar was not a Muhammadan, 
although on occasion he performed nets of conformity from 
Motives of policv. He told Monserrate distinctly cai m 
that he was not a Muslim, and that he Jpaid no hc« l to the lw.limc 
<>r Muhammadan formula of the faith. ' < w that year end subsequent 
years he issued a stream cu regulations openly hostile to Islam 
and inculcating practices learned from tin. Parsec, Hindu, and Jain 
teachers whom he received with marked l*i > nir and to < m he 
listened with profound attention. He appeared in pi: !i with 
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efar 



Sectarian marks on his forehead, 1 while also 

for the Virgin Mary, the Gospels, and the symTWl] 
istiun faith. Ilis conduct at different times justified 
ans. Hindus, Jains, and Parsecs in severally claiming him 
as one of themselves. Put his heart was never really touched by 
any doctrine, and he died as he had lived for many years, a man 
whose religion nobody could name. The authors who affirm that 
he formally professed Islam on his death-bed appear to be mis¬ 
taken. 

\\ Fantasti c ordinances. A few out of many fantastic ordinances 
may be men! ionetl. Regulations aimed at Islam, and amounting 
along with others to an irritating persecution of that religion, 
wholly inconsistent with the principle of universal toleration, 
included the following : No child was to be given the name of 
Muhammad, and if he had alre ady received it the name must be 
changed. 1me erection of new and the repair of old mosques were 
prohibited. 1 he sijdah^ or prostration, hitherto reserved for 



sent 

Th 


, . Ll _ c.v, — specially 

C tt* IS '• alphabet was forbidden. 

Hindu prejudices a, ere humoured by the prohibition of beef, 
garlic, and onions as food. 

Stringent restrictions on the use of llesh meat imposed by a 
° . men ^ s s cem to have been mainly due to Jain influence, 

urn vorslnp of the sun, fire, and light, with sundry ritual 
obsci\ances^ enforced at court, were chiefly the result of Parsec 
f* a< liiiig. Akbar’s mode of life, on the whole, ceased to be that of 
a Muslim, and constantly approached the Hindu ideal of dharma , 
aS ' . )y a ^proastrian or Parsec tinge 

« • i ^ S auc ^ ac ity. The prestige resulting from the defeat of 
Ins brother n 1581, the suppression of the Bengal and Bihar 
rebellion ;, and the fate suffei d by opponents of his policy enabled 
Akbar to do all the strange things mentioned above, besi(h s many 
others equally startling, and yet to escape assassination or even 
«*' i y.°I? en of disaffection. 

‘ tin- tji nidi Government attempted such measures it could 
not last a wiek. Akbar must have possessed a wonderful personal 
magnetism to have ventured on legislation systematic ally out* ging 
the sentiments an * beliefs of the Muslim community,’’which had 
been the ruling ola.ss during all previous reigns since the Muham¬ 
madan conquest, ihe neces: ary bat hing of force, or the ihreat 
oi force, in eh stood behind the audacious imp* rial policy was 
supplied by the Rajput contingi its under tin command of the 
Baja o* Amber (Jaipur;. Marwiir (Jodhpur), and other stmes, 
. lit Akbar nru-r was redo ed to the necessity of reiving wholly 
u. Hindu support. Many Musalmfin nobles continued to serve 
hmi to the end, whether thev liked his proceeding:- or not.;// 
Result of forty years* war. Whatever might be his religious 
1 fhe Jaipur portr.ii; shows him ve iling those marks. 


RESULT or FORTY YEARS’ WAR 




\kbar never forgot his worldly ambitions. lie 
tunt strategical positron at the confluence of the Gaia' 
tba bv building the Allahabad fort in 1583. Three yen 
1580, he made war on Kashmir and annexed the country, 
simply because, the local sultan desired to preserve his independence 
and presumed to withhold complete submission to the master of 
Rindostan. Southern Sind was similarly absorbed in 1591 ; 
Orissa was conquered by Man c gh in 1592 ; Baloc; istan, with 
the coast region of Makran, »vas added to the empire in 1594; 
and Kandahar was surrendered by its Persian governor a year 
later. 

Thus, in 1596, every part of India to the north of the Narbada, 
besides the vast territories of Kabul, Ghazni, and Kandahar, 
x vith their dependencies, acknowledged the might of Akbar. No I 
man within that enormous area presumed to call himself indepen¬ 
dent, unless an exception be made in favour of certain tribes on 
the frontiers and in the hills. In 1580 the YusufzT and allied 
tribes of the north-western frontier succeeded in deTeating one of 
Akbar’s armies and killing Raja Birbal, one of his dearest and 
most intimate friends. The emperor could afford to overlook such 
minor military mishaps, and might well feel proud of the results 
gained by forty years of war. 

Ambitious projects. The soaring ambition of Akbar was not 
hounded by the Narbada, or even by the limits of India and 
Afghanistan, lie avowed Iiis hopes both of regaining tiie ancient \ 
dominions of his ancestors in Central Asia beyond the Oxus, and 
°f bringing under His control all tljie sultanates oi the Deccan. 
Moreover, he ardently desired to expel the Portuguese I orn ids 
province of Gujarat, and vainly supposed that lie could do so 
Without the help of a fleet. Rut he never succeed- <l even in coming 
Oear to an attempt on Transoxiana, and his attacks on the Portu¬ 
guese settlements v ere complete failures. Ilis extremely ic.-d ru led 
conquests in the Deccan fell far short of his expectation. Before 
■he campaign in the De *un is described it will be convenient 
to revert to Akbar’s curious relations with Christianity and more 
Specially with the Jesuit mi ^sionaries. 

Akbar and the Jesuits.^ The first Jesuit mission of Aquavi* a 
;'ud Monserrate ended in 1583 with the withdrawal of Aquaviva. 

he hopes of Akbar'• conversion which had been entertained at 
Uou were grievously disappointed. A second missit n sent in 1590 
; d the empuor’s urgent, request was recalled in i592. having effected 
Nothing. The third mission, ai dispatched in compliance with 
u ])ressiug invitation, arrived in 1593 at Lahore where the • mrt 
then resided, and became a more or less permanent institution, 
not without its effect on secular polities. The leading members 
kero Fathers Jt mine Xavie* and Emmanuel Pinheiro. Their 
letters, of which many hew* b en printed, are first-ola^ autlioi i 1 .* 
for the latter part of Ak tar's reign. Tin* missionaries, id/.ica.^li 
they did not succeed in (inverting either the sovereign oj his 
ttobles. or indeed in making main converts of any Kind won from 
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|io right to make converts if they could, and obtained 
raordinary privileges. Both he and liis son PrincejSaliii 
l extravagant veneration for the Virgin Mary analog 
— ai * images. It is clear that the excessive attention lavished 
on tire priests was not the outcome of genuine religious fervour, 
but was dir tated chiefly by the desire to secure Portuguese military 
help. Akbar in 1000 made special efforts to obtain the loan of 
tiie foreigners superior ordnance for the siege of Aslrgarh. which 
he could not breach with his own guns ; while the prince, meditating 
rebellion, and in reality indifferent to religion, was equally eager to 
ennst their aid against his father. In 1001 Akbar sent a final 

v\' s Ttnf . _ . /I . I .. . 


— --- , •Ii Acioitci. m xuul aKoar sent a unai 

embassy to Goa without any pretence of seeking religious instruc¬ 
tion, but got no satisfaction from the wily Goanese authorities, 
who understood the game perfectly. The Jesuits on their part 
SSt missionary zeal and acted as 


1inn ni„;ni oh ’V c A ^ mui missionary zeai ana acted as 
C,» rnm * Portuguese Government, or rather of the 

G An K^i; fc | f . Spam ’ Wlth which Portugal was then united. 1 
o' i.iT, V‘i aU n , a . med John Mildenhall, who bore a letter from 
to tiie Porfnm.^Q HS ** g adin S facilities equal to those granted 
fds best tn e ’ y. ,Slt( ; d Akbar in last year of Ids life, and did 
and bHbery? Ule Jesmts Wlth their own weapons of intrigue 

lo I hkhtf TnV terrible famine, as bad as any recorded in the 
I u Ihorn L t, d >an famines,_ desolated the whole, of Hindostan or 
' 0S T and . Kashmir for three or four years from 1595 to 
deshntin, b.; t °* 1 , a, V S ’arely notice the calamity, the fullest 
word A 1 tt-'t .ecorded by a minor author in these few 



. , .- • ‘■w.ovw unu 1LWU5 ^ l it.' I 

bodies, and no assistance could be rendered for their u 
Some slight relief measures were adopted, but even the proverbial 
good fortune ot Akbar could not either prevent or remedy the 
effects of long continued failure of rain. 

Pho Deccan campaign. Akbar attempted by means of diplo- 

:™ u, £";;r°"V c ?J n ; It the Jn the valIe | of 

the Japti, and of the more distant sultanates of Ahim dnagar 
-ncludmg Bemr), Golkonda, and Bijapur, to formally v cognize 

-! s su ,f ri , , „t fhe A n n Ut io . pn i V ffihute. lie did not trouble 
himself about. I be small principality of Bldar. which continued 
to exist until some years after his death. The imperial envoys 
obtained no substantial success except in KhSndesh, which 
.r O lsen obedience J he other stab politely evaded Akbu-’s 
demands. He therefore determined on war, not to redress any 
m.|ury or abate any grievance, but simple in order to enforce 
submission to his will. 

- Thf union of die crowns of Portugal and Spain was effected in 1580, 
and lasted until December 1010. 


«» 





DECCAN CAMPAIGN 



loins, which began in 1593, were impeded by inti 
on both sides. The imperialist generals, Prince Muivici 
rrahim, the Khan Khanan, could not agree, while the" 1 
the Deccan continued to quarrel among themselves. 

named Chand BIbT, defended the 


-v gallant princess, named Chand Bibi, defended the citv of 
Vhmadi agar with valour equal to that shown by Rani Durguvatl in 
bondwana thirty years earlier, but in 1596 was constrained to 
Accept a treaty by which the province of Berar was ceded to the 

! e mperor. War soon broke out again, whieli was terminated in 
Vug,ist 1600 by the death of Chand BIbi and the fall of Ahmad- 
riagar. 

Akbar goes south. Meantime, the Sultan of Khandesh, 
lirfiu Bahadur Shfth. had repented of his submission and resolved 
light, relying on the strength of his fortress of Aslrgarli, which 
defended by renegade Portuguese gunners. 

Akbar, who had been detained in the Punjab for thirteen years 
account of his fear of an invasion by the Uzbegs, was relieved 
that anxiety by the death early in 1598 of Abdullah Khar 
; "'/beg, the able ruler of Transoxiana. lie perceived that the 


in 

■■ ... the 

v e prosecution of the Deccan campaign was hopeless without 
' personal supervision. Accordingly, he marched from Lahore 
Agra late in 1598, and in July of the following year was able 
^ resume his advance southwards. He placed Prince Salim in 
•yarge of the capital and Ajmer with orders to complete the sub- 
•Ration of the Ranfi of Mewar. But the prince, who already 
jheditated rebellion, ignored his father’s commands, so that the 
l> ana was left in peace. 

Meantime, in May 1599, Prince Murad had died of delirium 
J'emens in the Deccan, and so had removed one competitor from 
j Mini’s path. No rival now remained except Daniyfil a drunken 

About the middle of 1599 Akbar crossed the Narbada, ami 
unfed Burhanpur, th ; eapityf of Khandesh, without opposition. 

. ‘ then proceeded to make arrangements for the investment and 
. j’f'je ol AIrgarli, which was only a few miles distant from Bur- 
JUipur and could not be leit in enemy hands. It was ont of Hie 
Wrongest fortresses in the world at that‘date, and so amply furnished 
. | provisions, guns, and munitions that its defenders 

Q, ^bt reasonably expect t > hold out for years, 
mege oi Aslrgarh. The emperor soon found that die task 
i "e had set himself was beyond his military powers, llis 

V' ‘allery was unable to breach the 
yor 


the 
powers. 

walls and he failed to obtain, 
, j ,rl ttguese guns, \fterthe sic lad gone on for about six months, 
u\ l) \ February to August 1600, in- resolved to try tread;, ry. 
t) e inveigled Bahadur Shfdi huo his camp for the purpose < i 
f *H r otiation, swearing by his own head that the kim would be 
f:‘ ‘ nve d to return in safety. But Akbar, who was pressed for 
shamelessly viola j < d liis oath and detained Bahadur Shah, 

; >l>mg that the garrison .vould surrender after the usual Indian 
s hion when deprived of th: ir leader. He forgot the Portuguese 
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' who gallantly maintained the deft nee. The siege cl 
/January IT (o.s.), 1G01, when the gates were openl 
keys, or* in other words, Akbar corrupted the KhaU.- 
by heavy payments. That is the true story of the fall oi 
Aslrgarh, which has been disgracefully falsified by Abud Fazl and 
the other official historians. The place was absolutely impregnable 
against Akbar’s means of offence, and could not be reduced by 
investment. But he was unable to wait, because Prince Salim 
bad already begun his rebellion and it was indispensable that his 
father should return to the capital. Aslrgarli, thus shamefully 
won by x>crhdy and bribery, was the last conquest of Akbar, 
whose hitherto unbroken good fortune no longer attended him* 
The remaining years of his life were rendered miserable by the 
treachery of his eldest son, the child of .^o many prayers, by the 
scandalous death of Prince Daniyal, and other sorrows upon sorrows. 

Throe new pro^dnees. The emperor made all possible haste 
in organizing the administration of the newly acquired territories, 
which were formally constituted as three Subas or province', 
namely, Ahmadnagar, Berar. and Khandesh. But the Ahmadnagat 
Suba had little more than a formal existence, because the greater 
part of the kingdom remained in the hands of a member of the 
local royal family. Prince Daniyal was appointed Viceroy of 
southern and western India—that is to say, of the three new Subas. 
with Malwa and Gujarat. Akbar arrived at Agra in 3 001, probably 
in May. 

Submission of Prince Salim. Prince Salon continued in 
open rebellion, holding court as a king at Allahabad. In August 
I<i0*2 he inflicted a terrible blow upon his lather’s feelings by hiring 
a robber chief named BTr Singh Bundela, to murder Akbar’s trusted 
friend and counsellor, Abu-1 Fazl, whom the prince hated and feared. 
A temporary and insincere reconciliation between father and son 
v,as patched up by Salima Began, in 1003. But no real peace w r as 
possible until after the death of Prince Daniyal, which occurred iiu 
April 1001. when he died from flu effects of drink, like his brother 1 
Murad. Salim being then the only son left, Akbar became really 
anxious to arrange terms with him. The one other possible 
successor was Salim’s son, Prince Khusrft, a popular and amiable 
youth, whose claims were favoured by Raja Man Sincrl* and A zfa 
Ivokfi. 

In November IGOt Salim was persuaded to come to tour - 
probably under threats that, if he refused, Khusrfi would be declared 
heir apparent. His father received him with seeming corduJdy- 
lie then drew him suddenly into an inner apartment, slapped bun 
soundly in the face, and conlin. d him in a bathroom under tin* 
charge of a physician and two servants as if he w« re a lunqMc 
requiring medical treatment. After a short time, the lengtn <>l 
which is various!.' stated, Akbar released Ids sun, restored hmi to 
favour, made him Viceroy of the provinces to which Danival 
had been appointed, and allowed I tin to r^jide at Agra as the 
acknowledged heir apparent. 
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prince was cowed by his father's rough handling a^ 
^ f /nTthcr trouble. ° ^ 

atli of Akbar. In September 1005 Akbar became 


Ji 

at times, 
lamplighter 

fallen asleef _ _ 

•suddenly as they arose, leaving no 'bitterness 'behind 
manners were charming, and ids sympathetic condescension to 
humble folk won ail hearts, lie was, as Bartoli neatly says, 
'great with the great, and lowly with the Jowly’. He honestly 


to be thrown from the battlements 
» when on duty. Ilis storms of passion 


/ .. , % “ .. l ;ik ,ar oecamc ni'witi 

diarrhoea °f dysentery, which the ‘physicians"failed to cure, 
mdc or. his death-bed and unable to speak he received Salim 
and indicated by unmistakable gestures that he desired lii.s sticces- 1 
nl? n ' f le ein P") or P^ ss ed away in silence, after midnight, earlv on 
Ihursday morning, January 17 (o.s.=27 n.s., and Wednesday 
mgit l>\ Maltauinuidan reckoning). Even before his death 
rumour., diat he had been poisoned were current. Those rumours 
were repeated by many early authors after his decease. The 
WuffiadminEtrn • ***} illneSS ’ 80 tsa ** recorded, are consistent 
1 V t hut d tho lma tl0rl 0 - f a secret irritant poison, such as diamond 
du d. but the evidence is not sufficient to permit of a definite 

He "w’^bur/ed 1 at q su St ‘T whether ? r not hc died a natural death, 
he had b mn ncar A « ra iu the mausoleum which 

ilis funeral U , ch h . is successor rebuilt to a fresh design. 

Di T rrie tT/r IC< i *i nd P°? rl - V attended. ‘Tims', observes 

., .* °, t] ? c en }ment Jesuit historian, ‘does tlic world treat 

t iO’C f [°™ ) v honi it expects no good and fears no evil That was 
the end of die life and reign of King Akbar.’ 

to^ e st e ffi a m°u e° f Akbarsgrave Unhappily, he was not allowed 
.rm in l d i. The Jats of the neighbourhood, whose revolt 
J f a ,. , ,, dining the absence ol Aurangzeb in the Deccan, 
attached the mausoleum in 1G9J, breaking in. the massive bronze 
gate, tearing away the costly ornaments, and destroying -■verv- 
tlung winch they could not carry off. Their wrath a«amst their 
Mogul oppressors led them to a still more shocking oiur me 
‘Dragging out the hones of Akbar, they threw them into tlVhre 
and burnt them.’ ‘ 

Succession of Salim. The intrigues of Raja Man Singh and 
Aziz ivoka to 1 t aside Pi : nee Salmi and raise his son Prince Khusru 
to the throne having failed, largely owing to Hajput resistance, 
Prmee Sabin was allowed to take his father's place without further 
opposition. 

Akbar s personal qualities. Akbar was of middle stature, 
probably about five feet seven inches in height, compactly built, 
min possessed of immense bodily strength, which he enjoyed 
using. His complexion was dark rather than fair, and his voice 
wa • loud, lie looked every inch a king, and observers were specially 
impressed by ins eyes, which have been vividlv described by 
Jesuit friend as vibrant li; e the sea in sunshine '. ilis naturally 
i I simper, usually kept under strict control, bia/cd mil in wrath 
as when he felled Adham Khan, or ordered an unluck.' 

because he had 
subsided a.s 
them. Ifis 







A KHAR'S PERSONAL QUALITIES 

lip do justice, and did it to the best of his ability in the 
jqlf his times, taking precautions against the too J 
oi his sentences. Cruelty for its own sake gave hi 
but lie occasionally sanctioned barbarous punishments 
icfi shock the modern reader. 

Intellectually, he was a man of boundless curiosity, and endowed 
with extraordinary versatility of mind. People said that there was 
nothing that he knew not how to do, and he loved doing mechanical 
work in wood or metal with his own hands. The founding of cannon 
and the manufacture of matchlocks specially interested him. 
His mechanical tastes and his habits of minute observation gave 
lnm a singular mastery over the details of departmental adminis¬ 
tration, which he combined hap¬ 
pily with exceptional breadth of 
v iew. Every ( 1 epar t merit, whether 
of his vast household or of the 
imperial government, came con¬ 
stantly under his watchful eye, 
and he spared himself no labour, 
lie rarely slept more than three 
hours at a time and seemed to be 
almost incapable of fatigue. 

Formal illiteracy. Although 
when a boy he had steadily re 
fused to learn his lessons, and was 
the despair of successive tutors, 
so that to the end of his days lie 
could not decipher a written word 
or sign his own name, he was, 
nevertheless, well-read and well- 
informed in mam subjects, after 
an unsystematic fashion. He loved to have books 
theology, poetry, and other kinds read to him 



AKBAR. 


of history, 
and his prodigious 
memory enabled him to leain through the ear more than an ordi¬ 
nary man could learn through the eye. He was thus able to lake 
au active part, in the discussion of literary and abstruse subjects 
with such skill that the listener could hardly believe him to be 
illiterate in the formal sense. UK special taste was for endless 
debates on the ierit - of rival religions, which he examined Loin 
1 ' ,lc 'd point f view 

Religious bb; ory. Akborwc- brought up as a Sunni Mu alnaa, 
and, as lie himself confessed, cladJv persecuted heretics during 
1 i ®a i Y , y< ’? rs of his re V»i. Shaikh Mu bar: \. lat her of Urn.! 
and Ami-1 lor/l, then narrowly escaped execution. Hot it i. 
probable that Akbar even in boyhood was hcvm thoroughly 
orthodox. One of his tutors introduced him to she works ol the 
Persian Sufi mystics, and lie evinced at an early age a strong 
liking for the society of Hindu holy men, whose speculations 
were much akin to tin of the Sufis. Akbar w a mystic all 
his life, and on several occasions saw \ '- ions which seemed t< bring 
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AK BATTS PERSONAL QUALITIES 

Inttajclirect communion with the Unknown God. He sui 1 
/W form of cpilej^c disease, which may be regarded 

explanation of mam of his peculiarities, inelucl...^ 
vfche piCjlancholy which constantly oppressed him, and constrained 
him to seek relief m an unceasing round of diversions. 

^Ilis religious history may be divided into three periods. Until 
lo7o, or possibly until 1578, he was a convinced Musalman of the 
SlinnI sect, regular in his observance of the prescribed ritual, 
a zealous builder of mosques, and a constant suppliant at the ombs 
ot the saints. His bast recorded inosque-huilding was the noble 
Buland Darwaza or Lofty Portal atFathpur-Sikri erected in 1575-0. 
lie continued to attend public worship regularly until 1578, and 
made his last pilgrimage to the shrine at Ajmer "in 1579. His 
substantial orthodoxy in the eyes of the world was not compro¬ 
mised by^ lus leaning to Sufi mysticism, which lie shared with 
many learned doctors of the law. 

From 1579, the year in which he ascended the pulpit and issued 
the Infallibility Decree, his belief in Islam was weak and shaky. 
Dy the beginning of 1582. after his victorious return from Kabul, 
that belief had wholly disappeared. ITe tried then the hopeless 
experiment of inventing a new religion to suit the whole empire, 
desiring that Hindus and Musalmfins should worship in unhnn the 
One God, recognizing the Padshah os Ilis vicegerent on earth and 
the authorized exponent of His will. 

The gradual changes in Akbar s religious views, largely brought 
about by his own thinking over the Suit studies of his boyhood 
• r md the diversity of creeds among his people, were furthered by 
P le suggestions of Shaikh Mubarak, and the later confab ntial 
intercourse with the Shaikh’s sons, FaizI and Abu-1 Fazl, which 
began about 3 575. Other influences co-operated with their 
teaching. Jains, Parsecs, Hindus of various kinds, and ( hristians 
Ml took their share in modifying the opinions of the cn er<*r and 
determining the lines of his p dicy. 1 

Toleration in theory and practice. The avowed principle 
ot both Abu-1 Fazl and Akbar was uixha ’ >1 toler.it \ m (suth-i 
During the latter half of the reign that principle was fully applied 
ni r? Ur °* Bimlns, Christians, Jains, and Parsecs, who enjoyed 
lull liberty botli of conscience and of public worship. But it 
pas cynically violated in respect of Musa! mans, who were sub¬ 
jected to many acts of outrage of their feelings and of irritating 
persecution. Examples have been given above, and many 
more are on record. That failure of Akbar to a t up to his own 
my min/ 11110 ' ^ CS ’ the principal blot on his public character .o 

i • pt Hindus. Akbar’s new policy iu relation to 

lus Hindu subjects w.;s not determined mainly by his personal 
fancies or beliefs in matters of religion. At an early age he p. recivcd 
Neither Akbar nor \bu-l Eazl ever enjoyed an opp' rlun tv » J meeting 
learned Buddhists. Th * statements made in aver: d books that Buddhists 
joined in the debates on religion are erroneous. 
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(|l\’ticul necessity that the Padshah should be the 
'ei&n of all his subjects, irrespective of creed. Tluffc 
teal instinct determined his action as quite a young Wif 
ling the jizya and pilgrim flues and in marrying Hindu 
princesses. Those measures were taken while he was still a sincere 
practising Muslim. Marriages between a Muhammadan king and 
the daughters of Hindu Rajas were not a noveltv. Several of 
the Deccan Sultans had formed such alliances, which were not 
unknown at Delhi ; blit Akbar contracted hi; marriages in u 
different spirit, and accepted his Hindu male connexions as members 
of t 1 1 e royal fai inly. Xo pressure was put on the princes of Amber, 
Maywar, or Bikaner to adopt Islam, and they were freelv entrusted 
with the highest military commands and the most responsible 
administrative offices. That was an entirely new departure, due 
rr hlI ? selt ' not to Abu-1 Fazl or another. The policy 

affoided the strongest support to the throne in the reiern^ of Akbar 
aid his son, and continued lo bear fruit even in the reigns of his 
grandson. Shahjahan, and his great-grandson, Uirangzeb. Rut 

esV ranged ^the * ^ P ° Iicy ° f worr " ia " Hindus gradually 

! j - r Ra JPut chieftains and largely contributed to the 
raj id dissolution of the empire which occurred after his death, 
ihe k .min queens, who were given Muslim titles and received 

fn U some T l l )r0b;ibly a(1 °P ted Muhammadan modes of life 
Vi I UIU ’ ? ut contemporary pictures prove that thev were 
v!°nm k ! / V i pr - acllse . their own ^ligious rites iimide the palace. 1 

Klbt their society must have had some effect uoon Xkbar’S 
religious opinions and practice. 

i A i tn niStlai, . ion * The organization of the government uu- 

founded of The V? nic ? se, y . inl P rov ' ed bv Akbar, who was the real 
l .uiuh r or I lie Mogul empire. The autocracy or absolute 
o. the Padshah remained unshaken, whatever 
“ r ''\ uats '“'k'ht be made, and the merits of the government 
1 nhev Sn^'a y H U the , char:ictci C V! 1C s"?™* rule g r? Akbar’s 
revenue He »| thc / nhance, '^ nt . of h,s Personal authority ind 
\d : ice mul hv ‘r ri f ° rc or g aimed , a tolerably efficient official 
omi collceti. r C , '!r a an " n I irovcd system for the assessment 
;X I thfni \v " U revenue ' with ^ help of Rajf, Todar Mall.- 

great imperial oflicers. “ nd moSt ' ,,),ight o1 ' th<? 

Tlie r) i rovinec tr th in v 'l' as framcd 0,1 miIitar >' lines. The governor 
province, the Subarlar, Nawab Nazim, &c„ of biter timer- 

the Aln-i Akbar b 
on that of Jiis sovereign, and 
powers so long a he retained oflice. 
to recall lie was an absolute autocrat* 

, . , . /'dieials, who exeiei ed general powers in 

V> • ’ n ° fhuir military duties, were called mansabdm «, as ii 
d simply m ri ; office-holier \ Th m ms ibdars 
veic divided into thirty-three classes, each member of each class 

1 II. F. A p. 332. 


power 
administrative 


of a . 

, cal cd Slpahsalar, or commander-in-chief, i n 
He maintained a court modelled on that 
,Mi ; . -ossed practicalb full 
Subject to his liability 
The adniinistrat.iv 
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>osed to famish a certain number of cavalry tel 
hny. The three highest grades, 4 commanders ’ of f 
10,000, 'were ordinarily reserved for the princes 
Commands ’ or mat sabs ranged from 10 to 5,000. But the 
numbers used for grading purposes did not agree with the actual 
facts. A 4 commander of 5,000’, for instance, might not be required 
to furnish more than 1,000 or 2,000 horsemen. The rules on those 
matters are too complicated for exposition in this place. The 
higher mansabddrs drew enormous salaries. Akbar, as already 
observed, preferred to pay his local officers by salaries rather than 
by assignments of territory and of the State revenue derivable 
from it. The permanent regular army was very small. The greater 
part of the imperial forces consisted of contingents furnished by 
the Rajas and tnmisabddrs, each under its own chief. 

Every considerable official exercised general administrative 
and judicial powers, especially in criminal cases. Civil disputes 
ordinarily were left to the Kazls, to be settled under Koranic 
No regular judicial service existed, except in so far as the 
Kazls formed such, and each governor or other person in authority 
did what he pleased, subject to the risk of imperial displeasure. 
No code existed, and no written judgements were delivered. 
Officers were instructed to pay little heed to witnesses or oaths, 
and to rely rather on their own discernment and knowledge of 
human nature. Even capital punishment was inflicted at dis¬ 
cretion, and might assume any form. No horror in the way of 
penalty could be considered illegal. 

Revenue system. Raja Todar Mall, following the precedent 
set by Shcr Shah, carried out in many parts of * he empire an 
improved system of ‘settlement’, or assessment of the land revenue, 
based on fairly accurate measurement and a classification of the 
kind of soil, whether newly broken waste, or old till. ge. combined 
with consideration of the crop grown and the mean p vailing 
prices. He thus increased the imperial revenue and gave the 
peasant a certain amount of security. The revenue was collected 
directly from the individual cultivator, so far as possible. In 
modern technical language the 4 settlement wa.> ryot war ’. But 
the assessment was severe. Akbar, who preferred « ash rents, look 
t ie equivalent of one-third of the gross pr • uoe instead of the 
oae-uxth prescribed by the Hindu end tines. The ultivatoTs 
were supposed to he eoinpen ail 'd by the abolition < « • crowd 
of ces'C Rut we do not know how far the orders for slid addition 
were acted on, and have hardly any information concerning die 
acduul working of Todar Mali’s revenue system in the days of 
Akbar. The co:opnrnt.i\ peace which the imperial arm.' assured 
mud haw tended u> a considerable amount nl' agricultural 

prosperity. Trad* eertainh was brisk, and in ordinary years 
food was extraordinarily cheap. 

Famines. Famines, however occurred.. We hear of . veral. 
The one of 1555-6 at the beginning of the reign was extrei ely 
severe; and that >f 1595 d, when AkbarX career of compil'd, 
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ost completed, seems to lmve been one o'' Die 
list of Indian famines. It lasted for three or 
have caused serious effects, of which there is no 
friends. Akbar, after his early years, chose his friends 
-U. officers from among both Hindus and Muhammadans 
with a leaning in favour of the former. 

His most intimate Muslim friends were the brothers FaizI 
ami Abu -I Fa/.l sons of .'shaikh Mubarak. FaizI, who cared little 
ior wealth or ofllee, devoted himself chiefly to literary pursuits. 

Abu-I Fazl, a man of profound 
learning, untiring industry, 
and commanding intellect, re¬ 
sembled Francis Bacon, his 
junior contemporary, in coin- 
bining the parts of scholar, 
L :uit hor, courtier, and man of 

M ' I affairHe was a faithful ser- 
vant of Akbar, ‘ the King’s 
Jonathan ’, as the Jesuit s called 
him, and was for man} years 
his confidential secretary and 
adviser. 

Raja Man Singh, nephew 
and adopted son of Raja Bhag- 
wan Das of Amber or Jaipur, 
was one of Akbar’s best gene¬ 
rals and governors. He is said 
to have ruled the eastern pro¬ 
vinces with ‘great prudence 
and justice 

Ra ja Todar Mall, who had no 
advantages of birth, made his 
way to the top of the imperial 
service by sheer merit and 
ability. He was a good com¬ 
mander in the field as well as 
an unrivalled revenue expert* 
w'lA nerhans |},« nR, . He was free from avarice, and 

RVia RlllVi/ oVh, tS n man - exce £ tn i g Ab "- 1 «»l. in the service, 
nro notion b’makfnV' 1 > ,oor Br:,h " mn versifler. obtained Ills 

5Tc mV"nf.n ™ , th ’ "V*? 

in Putin tr him V, 1,1 1580 t,K , ni l ,cr or mndi a mistake 

Won the north woo° mn ]. and a " army a S :,in<it ,lH ' fierce Yusufzi 

■md wi s kflled mZ?u h frontler - Nat,n llly he ™n away, 

V 1 ie em P eror s sorrow. 

T i /rsuit FathiVr >{ Personages adorn the annals oi the reign 
v :: v ; r n I. ' Aqunviva. Me riser rate, : ad Jerome 

; tr V V ; , l tK } u 'koned as among the intimate friends of Akbar, 
bad a genuine liking for them personally, quite apart from 
political motives. 


'V;* 
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'uxo and art. A long, prosperous, and victorious* 
d literature end art, which were in brisk demand 
front court, where they received intelligent patronage lroni 


Important, histories in Persian were composed l»v Abu-1 
Fa/.l, Xizamu-d din, BadaonI, and other authors. The Ain-i 
Akbarl, or Institutes of Akbar, compiled by Abu-1 Fazl, as the 
result of seven years’ labour, gives a wonderful survey of the 
empire. Among the poets or versifiers writing in Persian Faizi 
was considered the best. But the greatest author Of the time, 
I nisi Has the Hindi poet, does not seem to have been known to 
Akbar personally. llis noble work, the Hindi Ramavana, or Itdm- 
chantmanas , is familiar to all Hindus in Uihk r India. ' 

the ancient artoi Indian painting, 

which had always continued to exist, 
although examples dating between 
the seventh and the sixteenth cen¬ 
turies are extremely rare, received 
a new direction from Akbar, who 
induced the Hindu artists to learn 
Persian technique and imitate Per¬ 
sian style. The works produced in 
a spirit of mere imitation were not 
altogether successful, but an Indo- 
Persian school developed gradually, 
and became Tick in coloured draw¬ 
ings of high merit. The portraits of 
the Mogul period, which are espe¬ 
cially deserving of commendation, 
attained their highest degree of per¬ 
fection in the reign of Shuhjahan. 
the art of Akhar's time is cruder 

and more conventional. The frontispiece of my work Akbu 
Great Mogul reproduces accurately the earliest known Indo ho 
painting, dating from about 1557 or 1558. The next cu 
extant specimens are the fragments of fresco 
executed about 1570. 
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-- Most of the ancient Hindu paintings appear 

to have been applied to walls in either fresco or temper’, or a corn- 
baiation of both process* s, and necessarily were lost when the 
buudmgs fell to ruin or were destroyed. 

the architecture of \i liar’s reign is characterized by a lumpy j 
mending of Huniu ami Muhamnmdan styles, which is a run * r 
expression in stone c ! ,*is personal feelings and convict ions. ’ M cT* 
l«a/I truly remarks in an elegant, phrase that 4 Ilis Maje-u pJnn* 
splendid edifices, a .d dresses the work of his mind and Fart in 
the garment of stone and clu\ . The host, colhction of his 
telnevcments is ti> he seen at Path] ur-SIkrT, but 
buildings of Akbar's time exist < where. 
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CHRONOLOGY 
Leading Dates only. 

' Humayiin ..... 
Enthronement of Akbar .... 

Second battle of Panlpat ; famine 
Dismissal of Bairam Khan 
Execution of Adham Khan 
Uzbeg rebellions • 

Fall of Chitor .... 

Building of Fathpur-SIkri .... 

Conquest of Gujarat .... 

Administrative reforms ...... 

Conquest of Bengal: defeat of Rami Partap at Gogunda 
* Infallibility decree ’ . # # 1 

First Jesuit mission; Bengal rebellion. 

Victorious expedition to Kabul 
Proclamation of Din llahi 
Death of Muhammad Hakim • 

Annexation of Kashmir . ’ 

Second Jesuit mission 
Annexation of southern Sind 
Annexation of Orissa k 

Annexation of Bul6chistat%and- Mnkran 
Annex itionoi Kandahar ; third Jesuit mission 
Famine 

Anncxat i "i of Rerar t ’ 

Full of Ahmadnagar 
Surrende r of Asirgarli; embassy to Goa 
Prince S.dim in rebellion 
N rrest of Prince Salim 
Death of Akbar 


absorption of Kabul 


<SL 


Jan. 1550 
Feb. 1550 
Nov. 1550 
1500 
1562 
1505-7 
1508 
15G9-7G 

1572- 3 

1573 - 1 * 
rllakligliat 1570 

1579 

1580 

1581 

1 582 
1585 
1580 

1590 

1591 

1592 
1591 
1595 

1595-8 
1590 
1000 
1601 
1601— - 
Nov. 1001 
Oct. 1005 


Authorities 



as corrected h\ Cow< !1 ? Calcutta. 1881: and (iii) accounts by" various 
Jesuit \\n_cTS. most of which an' : • nrnarized by Maclagan in his urticlc 



# * , -» uo aim ceil in u* * au« ■ i i i\ j * > J I» i • I’/u 

tbe authors oook, Akbar the Great Mogul, x. d. 1 .. i 2~1605, Clan 
* >ns . 1917. For the economic condition of Indie during this porio 


Tendon 

___ T __ 0 _i period see 

India at the Death of Akbar, by W. II. Mon elan n (London, 1020). 
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ACCESSION OF JAllXXElR 


CHAPTER 4 



Jahangir. 

Accession of Jahangir. Jahangir’s enthronement at Agra. took 
pJact' on October 2 t, :l week alter his father's death. He 

assinned the st\le of \uru-d din Muhammad Jahangir Piidshfth 
GrJiazi, the first name meaning ‘ light of the faith* and the third 
world-,seizor . He had secured his succession bv making two 

TAifiSSi P S m,S ^ ° n 1 th ^ hc would Protect the Muhammadan 
religion, die other that he would not cause any harm to the 

i : , ld su PP or ^ d Khusrus claims. Both undertakings 
wcie honourably xvcpt. The Muhammadans were gratified bv hi < 
changed attitude to the Jesuit Fathers, whom he "neglected *as if 
wm r ne i yA_seen them, while the active adherents of Khusru, 
including Raja Man Smgli, received honours and dignities. He 
i so issued various orders by way of reforms, the most important 
» eing the abolition of many transit and customs duties* Rut. 

I" Elhot has shown, such orders had lit1 1* practical 

uecj. Aliev need not be specified in detail. The provision of 
a go.den bell-pull to be used by anv importunate suppliant was 
a piece of silly make-believe. 

Rebellion of Prince Khusru. Prince Khusru, who v as 
extraordin inly popular, and had many well-wishers, could not 
bung himself to resign hopes of the crown which at one time i ad 
seemen to be within his grasp. According to one account he feared 
that his father might take the precaution of blinding him. Win! h< r 
actuated by ambition or by fear or by both motive, he .slipped 
out of th Agra Fort on April (>, lOGG (o.s.), and having collect cd 
a considerable once of troopers and obtained funds in various 
■wavs hastened !o the Punjab. His father pursued him with the 
utmost energy, dispensing with all tin usual imperial hindrances 
a> rapid movemt ut. The governor of Lahore refused t<> optn his 
gates to the prince, who, after some righting, was captured white 
fc to cross the thhiab on April 27, exactly three weeks 

a er lus escape trom Agra. Jahangir, who never again displayed 
• U( i energy, then pitched Jiis camp in a garden near Lahore, 
au< pun < ; ded to tak< d* iberate and fearful vengeance. 
r. ., e 1( V' prince, loaded with chains, was brought before hi 
iatner who i- .piired the villagers to prepare a large' number o' 
? l *V J as. JLwo < Khusru’s principal followers >vc’v cm«. by 

+ h . >V , enclosed in raw hides, one in that of an ox and 

/ 101 \ n } °t ai ; and in that fashion, sea.ed on asses, 

were paraded through tb< c ity. One of the men die • ; the < thcr. 
who barely escaped with bis life, was afterwards pardoned. On 
Wednesday. May 7, two or three hundred of the prince's nih« unts 
were either hung irom lhe trees or impaled on the prep * \d si . da 
set up along each side of the road. Jahangir, mounted on a 
splendidly caparisoned elephant, rode betw een the ranks, follow ed 
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Wretched son riding on a small unadorned clcplunl 
l Khan behind him, to point out the names of the \vi 

l 1 

u Arjun. When Khusru was fleeing before his father, 
and in dire distress, he had asked the Sikh Guru, ,\rjun.mt Tarn- 
Tarar for assistance. The holy man, moved it is said, merely 
b\ compassion, gave the fugitive five thousand ru pee s. When the 
report came before the emperor 'Jahangir summoned the Guru, 
and after hearing his dignified reply fined him two hundred thousand 
rupees. The. Guru, having refused to pay a single, cowree, was 
savagely tortured for five days until lie died (June 1606). The 
punishment, it will be observed, was inflicted as a penalty for 
high treason and contumacy, and was not primarily an act of 
religious persecution. 2 Khusru was blinded, but not completely, 
and subsequently recovered the sight of one eye to some extent. 
Sultan Parvlz, the emperor’s second son, was recognized as heir 
apparent, 

1/ .pillar love of Khusru. Sir Thomas Roe and his chaplain 
I 1 *.rr\ sometimes met Khusru when his captivity had been relaxed 
(about 1016) and ho used to follow' his father on the march under 
a st ong guard. On one occasion Khusru had some conversation 
»fh the ambassador, whom he questioned concerning his country 
a ,-d bus ini ^s. The prince blamed his father for not having bestow ed 
on his guest any valuable gift, and promised Sir Thomas his pravers, 
all that he had to give. 

l or that Prince,' Terry writes, 4 he was a gentleman of a very lovely 
presence and fine, carriage, so exceedingly beloved of the common people, 
!ir>t as Suetonius writes of Titus, he was amor et delieiae , etc., the very 
love and delight of them ; aged then about thirty-five years.- He was u 
man who contented himself with one wife, which with all love and care 
ruf'.nipai.'ed him in all hi s -freights, and therefore he would never take 
any wife but herself, though the liberty of his religion did admit ol plurality.’ 

After his death the beloved prince, as we learn from Mundy* 
was regarded as a mart} red saint. On the v • y to his final resting- 
place in the Khusru Garden near Allahabad, each pot where the 
bearers of his body halted was marked by a shrine, consisting 
of a cenotaph, surrounded by a little garden, watered and tended 
by a fakir or two. His figure, shadowy though it be, is one of the 
most in ten sting and pathetic in Indian history. 

. Sherafgan . In n;o7 an incident occurred wired had important 
I consequent- is leading to the marriage of Jahangir with Xurjnhan, 


j The date is that given by Mr. Beveridge. The detail about Mahabat 
1 fh‘g) is from de J,act. Authors differ concerning he 
numb r of victims. The mallest number, namely 2<H), is given by Du 
Jarrie. 

1'cr Iii-' full story from me Sikh point of view see Mac.tuiifiV, 77c’ 
/;•/(1909), vol. iii, pj>, 81 100. 

- He was voungor than the chaplain supposed, bavin been born in 
Ana’ll il, a. i). 1587 (a.ii. 905). Kbafi KI 'u» dates his birth two years later, 
and may I? • right. 





SHERAFGAN 

"b^cgferie the power behind the throne and practically soy 
indp^tan. The lady, whose personal name was Miliru-i? 
tire/ daughter of a Persian refugee who had entered Ak 

She was given in marriage to All Kuli, surnamcd Sherafgan, 
Thir 4 tiger-thrower \ who received from Jahangir after his accession 
th ejagir of Bard wan in Bengal. For some reason or other Sherafgan 
fell under the suspicion of the emperor, who sent his own foster- 
brother, Kutbu-d djn Koka, to remove Sherafgan and forward him 
to court. \\ hen Kulbu-d din attempted to carry out liis orders 
an affray occurred, in tlie course of which both he and Sherafgan 
were killed. It is said that Jahangir had seen Mihru-n nisa when , 
she resided in his lather’s harem before tier marriage, and had . 
then become enamoured of her. It is certain that he was deeply 
attached to his foster-brother. In his Memoirs, although he 
makes no allusion to the love-affair, he displays the most rancorous 
hostility to Sherafgan, remarking viciously that Kutbu-d din’s 
men sent him to hell and adding : 6 It is to be hoped that the 
place of tins black-faced scoundrel will alwavs be there.’ The 
lady was brought to court, and long 
resisted the ardent importunities 
of her imperial lover. At last, 
in 1611, more than four years 
after her husband’s death, she 
yielded and consented to become 
Jahangir’s chief queen. She ac¬ 
quired at once unbounded influ¬ 
ence over him, and freely made use 

of it to advance th•• interests of Coin of Jahangir and NCLrjalian. 
her family. Her father, who re¬ 
ceived the title of Itimadu-d daulah, and her brother, ennobled 
as Asaf Khan, became the leading personages in the court, while 
all her other connexions were well looked after. Tt is said that 



at iirst she desired to unite her daughter by Sherafgan with Khusru. 
When that could not be done she married the girl 1 o Jahangir’s 
youngest son, Shahryar. Her earlier title of Xurmahall, * Light of 
the Palace ’, was soon ; Kered to Nurjahan, ‘ Light of the World', 
with allusion to the imperial style of Nuru-d din Jahangir. For 
many years she wielded the imperial power, She even gave 
audiences at lu r palace, and her name was placed on the coinage. 

Favours to the Jesuits. The tempora y apparent alien lien of „ 
Jahangir from the Jesuit Fathers, arranged as a sop to Muslim •* 
opinion, ceawd in 1G06 when his favours to the priests 
renewed. Aftm some difficulty they wer • allowed to retain their 
elegant and commodious (elegans ct si itum) church at Lahore, 
as well as the collegium , or priests’ residence, a comfortable building 
equipped with veranda ,s and upper and lower rooms suitable 
rt pectively for use in the cold and hot seasons. Each department 
of the mission work had its appropriate and convenient a eommoun- 
tion as in European colleges. At Agr about twenty baptisms \ 
took place in 1G0G, and when Jahangir was on Ins wen to Kabul 
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:ptcd a Persian version of the Gospels and pernwfcdcfl the 
to act publicly with as much liberty as if the^fcli if 
When the emperor returned to Agra he took t\\VbFtiw 
f vith him, having one at Lahore to look after the congrega* 
there. Church processions with full Catholic- ceremonial were 
allowed to parade the streets, and cash allowances were paid from 

the converts. 


-ami aiiuua 1 ices were 

the treasury for church expenses and the support of the 
The zeal for Islam which Jahangir had displayed at the beginning 
of his reign gradual y diminished, and he openly declared that lie 
wished to follow m his father’s footsteps. 

+' ^ lile Jahangir was at Agra a disputation was 
s 'iited by the emperor calling on the Fathers to explain certain 

D V id , ° thcr *»'* '**' argument, 

formorethma mnnti, and T t lelr Mu hammadan opponents lasted 
to denounce \i ,h.?n h ^‘ th ^tervals, and the Jesuits were allowed 
tL ‘“X- r ,liad as t a false prophet. When Nalclb Khan, 
histories to U lvfr Ulent historical student, who used io read 
hl tsDhemous r, i - a , n S r y afc language which he regarded as 

The emperor forced 8 * keep quict a,ul 'auglied heartily- 

with the priests t 1 Hln( ? u c ? urtler to cx P rt 'ss his agreement 

out iauehin ff Ud °l hearing the declaration again burst 

w^e eeiiS/ JT ridcre rcx ^ The desuits naturally 

Hut tiicym-oani^Hti® noble ? were forced tr> d ° honour to Christ, 
t heir purpose^ould he '. n i! !C1 , " ore , l e 1 ftorL ' vou,d ho needed before 
principally to the!? b achleve d. Their errertions were directed 
1 SstX,^ 1- * COnver810n of fhe emperor himself. 
r«-son to hoiJtfaM® 8 ’ .Certainly his conduct gave them sonic 
lie showed an evtrn hc ,? , ‘ , S ht bc brought within the Christian fold- 
from the oh ,U a " rdl , 1 i a, 7 fancy for pictures of religious subjects 


Luke. Vr :-ious < h.?n f ' r ' n:l! bt ‘ lif vcd to have been the work of St. 
de< orated. Some ?T- tS - n V“‘ i>a ' a T " ere sin)ilar lv 

s Slid iW , , 1 t, h'!.designs Jahangir drt-. with his own hand 
(7 /ho,ft s„o, l U delincavi!), and he arranged ther 
froni other people. lie selected 


cm personally 

likelv to be inn 7 \ Ioln otner People. Uc selected the pictures 
tions to follow if r anc * llsc ^ to sefK * bis artists with instruc- 
ot^r matters 'IV* 1 ’ 1 ' 101- * hints about the colours to be used and 
^ oTthe r?, l k0SS f Sed 1 n laru ‘ pain V"k reprobating the 

h • nmniirw f which v.is specially offensive the 
tin- pone Mi# i*"- 1s f ’ r - v also included port rails < f His Holiness 
o ■. m- , K . m 's o1 Spain, and the Duke oi Savoy. .Jahangir 

i .m’ .Ho ; + r 4 ,ne ^ . to hSs i*oint the meaning of a composition 
f 1 n ^ * ln A' !0 rut inn of the Magi, wlii-l. had been brought 
lr uu Rome to Goa by Father Joannes Alvarez, and gave directions 
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1 picture should be handsomely framed. 1 The enl 
Ijy boasted to his friends, and not without justice, 
acquired complete knowledge of the mysteries of the Cl 
ith. He carried a pair of golden scissors or tongs, with 
r . J square emerald on each point, one gem being engraved with 
the likeness of Christ, and the other with that of His Mother. 
He used those signets to stamp the outside of all official missives 
an J l?^ ers > whether addressed to Hindus, Muhammadans, or 
Christians. It is no vender that Jahangir was popularly reputed 
to have become a Christian, and that the Jesuits entertained 
good, hope oi his conversion . They recognized that the practice 
oi polygamy was one of the principal obstacles to his acceptance of 
the ( liristian hath, and tried in vain to persuade him that it was 
his duty to repudiate all his wives save one. 

i E ^ aSS 7 ^° 1 Goa * ^ ,l Jahangir expressed a desire, ns 

Ins father had done, to send a mission to the King of Spain and 
the Pope, but was persuaded to restrict the embassy to visiting 
the Viceroy ot Goa. fhe ambassador selected was Mukarrab 
i •ii , « aU lntlmat <; Hicnd of the emperor, a keen sportsman and 
skil ed surgeon. In accordance with Jahangir's special request 
Father I inheiro accompanied the ambassador as a colleague. 
i ■ a ^ ec * irom Lahore, where the court then was. in September 
loo i , and reached Cambay in the April following. Ki08. At that 
time the envoys could not present their credentials at Goa, because 
the viceroy designate had not arrived. As a matter oi lact he 
never arrived, and the government of Portuguese India was carried 
nn by Archbishop de Menezes until May 27, 1C09. when Hon 
c.mlreas Hurtados de Mendosa took charge and held office until 
September 5 of that year. 

Captain W. Hawkins. Meantime, Captain William Hawkins, 
or the ship Hector , had arrived at Surat in August, 1008, bearing 
a letter from James I* King of Great Britain, to Jahangir, asking 
for the grant of trade facilities. Hawkins, in spite of strenuous 
opposition from Father Pinheiro and the Portuguese authorities, 
succeeded in reaching the court of JalnmgTr, who accepted his 
gilts, valued at 25.000 gold pieces, and gave him a most favourable 
reception. Ilawkin* was able to converse with the emperor in 
lurkl, without iHe ai(Gof an interpreter. He was appointed to 
be a commander (mau.sal: Mr) of 100, with a salary of 30,000 
i upees (which, it is said, was not paid), and was required U) marry 
/V? i ai . 1 Si'ter of an Armenian Christian m ined Mubarak Shah 
(Mubarikeshu). He lived on intimate terms with Jahangir, whose 
deep potations he shared. Jahangir granted all his demands. 

Portuguese hostility. When Mendosa, the new vi < v at 
Goa, heard 1 1 nit I lav.-kins and other Englishmen had Lk- n granlcd 
privileges infringing on tlu eonmiercial monopoly claimed by 

1 VIthough the v.all paintim mentioned all p ashed long ago, many 
small rawing- .'.rid paintings ot scriptural and < ' • i ;i..n subjc- Is Mirvivc. 
See II. F, A,, p 101. pi. exv. Other records exist i clue tiau wall pee tings 
in various localities. 
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sion as afcfi&le 
Jahangir, \8tfp|e 
;y action g*e*t%i-i 


tuguesc, he treated the imperial concession 
considered himself to be at war with Jj ’ 
kador he refused to receive. That hasty 
___ tfrbed the merchants on the coast, and alarmed Jahangir, 
who revoked his concessions to the English. Father Pinheiro, 
who had gone on to Goa, was then employed by the viceroy as 
a plenipotentiary to negotiate with Mukarrab Khan, hostilities 
were stopped, and English ships were refused admission at Surat. 
Certain Englishmen who attempted to proceed to court were 
intercepted, several of them being killed. 

Ruy Lourenso de Tavora, who succeeded Mendosa as viceroy 
in September 1609. invited the ambassador to come to Goa, but 
Mukarrab IChan having been recalled by Jahangir, Father Pinheiro 
took his place as the accredited envoy of the Great Mogul (Pinnerus 
legati munus , quod a rege suo acceperat Proregi obtulit ), a strange 
position for a Catholic priest. 

Hawkins quitted the court in 1611, baffled by the intrigues of 
the Portuguese and the instability of the imperial policy. He 
recorded interesting notes of his experience, which have been 
preserved by the diligence of Purchas, and will be quoted presently 
in part. 

Bengal and the Deccan. In 1612 the rebellion of Usman 
Khan in Bengal, which had begun in Akbar’s time, was at last 
ended by the death of the rebel leader from wounds received in 
a stiff fight. From the beginning of the reign hostilities in the 
Deccan had never wholly ceased. A feebly conducted war against 
lie forces of ihe Ahmadnagar Sultanate, then administered bv 
an able Abyssinian, named Malik Ambar, went on continually 
without results worthy of notice. At this period the quarrels 
among the imperialist generals became so acute that the Khan 
Khanan (Abdurrahlm), wlio had been recalled, was again sent 
to see if he could do anything, effectual. But Jahangir never 
succeeded in obtaining a firm control over any campaign in the 
Deccan or elsewhere. 


English victory at sea. The same year, 1612, was marked by 
the entrance of British naval forces into Indian pt litics. At the 
end of November ~>ne English ship, the Dragon , commanded by 
Captain Best, 6 assisted onely ’, as Purchas relates, 6 with the 
Osiander a little ship (scarcely a ship, I had almost called her a 
little Pinnasse) ’, successfully fought a Portuguese licet comprising 
four huge galleons, with five- or six-and-twenty frigates. Mr. 
Nathaniel Salmon commanded the tiny Osiander in that wonderful 
fight. It E not surprising to read that 4 the great Mogoll, which 
before thought none comparable to the Portugall at Sea, much 
wondered at the English resolution, related to him by Sardar 
Clan \ Tile Mogul empire was then, as always, utterly powerless 
at sea ; a fact which had much to do with its collapse. 

War vitt Portuguese. About a year later (1612) the Portu¬ 
guese abused their naval superiority as compared with the weakness 
of the Mogul government by seizing four of the imperial ships, 
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WAR WITH PORTUGUESE ^ 1 

)&hig many Muslims, and plundering the cargocs.V©! 
^e./naturally was ‘ very disagreeable’ to Jahangir, lwIiI i 
J/Mukamb Khan, then in charge of Surat, to obfaiii 
<5ompensation. From English sources we learn that the principal 
snip plundered was called the Remewc , and that it was said to 
nave carried * three millions of Treasure, and two women bought 
lor the Great Mogol \ Jahangir’s mother had a large interest* 3 in 
the cargo, and lost heavily. 

The Portuguese acts of piracy resulted in war with the imperial 
government, whose officers attacked Daman. All accessible 
ortuguese residing in the Mogul dominions were seized, and even 
bather Jerome Xavier was sent in custody to Mukarrab Khan, 
to do with him as he shall see good ’. The public exercise of the 
Uinstian religion was forbidden, and the churches were closed 
the Portuguese were still in deep disgrace with the King and 
people early in 1G15, when William Edwards from Surat arrived 
at court bearing a letter from King James I. Although lie was not. 
iormally accredited as an ambassador, he was very honourably 
received by Jahangir, who perceived that the English could now 
be used as a counterpoise to the Portuguese. Some years earlier 
the emperor had questioned Hawkim about the force needed to 
take Diu, and was told that the place could be reduced by fourteen 
British ships supported by_a land force of twenty thousand men. 

Submission oi Mewar. The inglorious ‘ war with Mewar 
(Udaipur), which had gone on for so many years, was ended in 
161J by the submission of Ran a Amar Singh and his son Karan 
to Prince Khurram (Shalijahan), who had pressed the brave 
Rajputs until they were reduced to extremity. Jahangir was 
delighted by a success which Akbar had failed to achieve, and 
was willing to soften the humiliation of defeat by exceptionally 
courteous treatment of his gallant adversaries. After some tiinc\ 
the emperor did special honour to them by directing artists at 
Ajmer to fashion full-sized marble statues of the It ana. and los son. 
The commission hav»ng Ik n executed with all speed, the statues 
wero removed to Agra and erected in the garden below the audience- 
window (jharckhd). Unhappily those interesting works of art have 
disappeared. Mewar was required to > ontribu to the imperial 
army a contingent of one thousand horse, and Karan had to 
accept the dignity of a 4 commander of 5,000 The roignii g 
Ban a was never compelled to attend court in person, and r SLsodia 
bride ever graced the imperial harem. With the exception of 
those concessions to the dignity of the premier chieftain oi Rajas- 
than, tlie Runfi became as other Rajas, and officially was regarded 
as a mere zemindar or ja^irddr. 

In July of the same year, 1014, Raja Man Singh died «n the 
Deccan. No less than sixtv of his women committed suttee by 
fire. 

Plague. Bubonic plague, a disease not previously recorded 
with certainty in India, appeared in the Punjab early in 1010. at 
the close of Jahangirs tenth regnal year. The epidenv was 







the symptoms unhappily familiar since 
at Bombay in 1806. Hats and mice were fh 
mortality was severe, especially among 

which spread to almost every locality in northern 
western India, lasted for eight years. In 1619, while it was 

raging in Agra, Fathpur- 
Sikrl, twenty-three miles 
distant, escaped. His¬ 
torians have overlooked 
both this remarkable epi¬ 
demic in Jahangir’s reign 
and another outbreak, ap¬ 
parently of the same dis¬ 
ease, which occurred in 
the Deccan in 1703 and 
1704; erroneously sup¬ 
posing that 4 the first 
trustworthy information 
of the occurrence of plague 
in India dates from the 
year 1812 when the 
disease broke out in Catch 
and spread to Gujarat and 
Sind. 1 

Embassy of Sir 
Thomas Roe. The in¬ 
formal missions of Haw¬ 
kins and Edwards, sent 
for the purposes of pro¬ 
moting the nascent trade 
between England and the 
East, and abating Portu¬ 
guese pretensions, were 
quickly followed by the 
formal embassy of Sir 
Thomas Roe, the duly ac¬ 
credited ambassador from 
James I to Jahangir. The 
envoy, a gentleman of 
good educat ion, a polished 
courtier, and trained diplomatist, was well qualified for the task 
assigned *ti him, which was the negotiation of a treaty giving 
security to English trade. Roe arrived at Surat, or rather Swally 
Road, in September 1615, and marched up country as soon as 
practicable to the court of Jahangir, then at Ajmer. The chaplain 
whom he had brought outwithhim having died almost immediately, 
the ambassador summoned from Surat to take Ids plao a young 
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1 /. G. (1907), iv. 475, For the plague in the Deccan s< Storia do Mogor> 
iv. 97. 












SIR THOMAS ROE S EMBASSY 

iclergyman named Edward Terry, who happened to 
j ship s chaplain in the licet of 1G1G. The world is indKhV fli 
> I° r an account of his experiences, which is far superior 

- it; °* R° e as a description of the country and government. 

ine chaplain was a good observer and extraordinarily sympathetic 
in ins attitude towards the natives of India, whether Hindu or 
Muhammadan. He did not publish his full narrative for more 
-han thirty years after his return to England, and then unfortu¬ 
nately thought fit to pad it so thickly with moralizings that 
the modern reader becomes wearied and is apt to undervalue 
a really admirable book. Roe’s Journal is chiefly useful as a faithful 
record of the manner in which business was done at a court saturated 
with intrigue, treachery, and corruption. Jahangir, half fuddled 
with strong drink and opium, had not 
the strength of will to resist the wiles of 
his designing queen, her equally unscru 
I Hilo us brother, Asaf Khan, and the deep 
v ill any of Prince Khurram (Shahjahan). 
the ambassador’s pen-picture of that 
prince is memorable. 

I never saw ’, he writes, ‘ so settled a coun¬ 
tenance, nor any man keep so constant a 
gravity, never smiling, nor in face showing 
anv respect or difference of men ; but mingled 
whh extreme pride and contempt of all, yet 
t found some inward trouble now and then 
assa, | him, and a kind of brokenness and dis¬ 
traction in his thoughts, unprovided ly and 
amazedly answering suitors, or not hearing. 5 

Roe proceeds to give a scandalous but 
not^ necessarily incredible explanation. 

At the Mogul court no suggestion of alleged wickedness can be 
summarily rejected as incredible. 

ho 1 can anything,’ the ambassador comments, ‘ he hath left his 
ly. among his father's women, with whom he hath liberty of conversation. 
iNurmahaH in the English coach the day before visited him, and took 
rn \ A’ s,le £ avc him a cloak all embroidered with pearl, diamonds, and 
s ; and carried away, if 1 err not, his attention to all other business. 1 

te^y* 1008 Klrnsru and Khurram. Roe confirms his chaplain’s 
life eS 0ny , t0 Ll,e virtucs ail<l popularity of Prince Khusru, whose 
T C i,„T.; en “ten was unceasingly threatened by his brother. Prince 
i !lni ’ W| th the privity of Xurjahan and Asaf Khan. The 

Shnl! : lhr S!X /'ii?£ *“ as l jcen modernized, but. the old ' unctuntion retained, 
four L? n (Khurran.) was then, in twenty-four years ol age ; and 

niriA+Vor S e ? r l(T ’ ,n PH2, had h on married <o Mumtaz Mahatl, then aged 
v- .' | * I, 0 -he daugiite: of Asaf Khan, NurmahaH’s elder brother. 
Aurmanan or Aurjahan \\vs born n Kandahar before her father came to 
Infiiii in loin, and must have been about forty years of age in 1016* She 
died m 1645, aged ah at seventy. Roe had brought out an English coach, 
Oi which Jahangir's workmen made copies. 
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ibas^ador, who was in a good position for learning th 
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4 Suitan Khusru, the eldest brother, is both extremely beloved, and 
Manured of all men (almost adored) and very justly for his noble parts’. 

In another passage he amplifies his judgement by saying : 

4 If Sultan Khusru prevail in his right, this kingdom will be a sanctuary 
for Christians, whom he loves and honours, favouring learning, valour, 
the disciplin of war, and abhorring all covetousness, and discerning the 
base customs of taking, used by bis ancestors and the nobility. If the 
other win, we shall be losers ; for lie is most earnest in his superstition, 
a hater of all Christians, proud, subtile, false, and barbarously tyrannous.’ 

The event proved the correctness of the shrewd ambassador’s 
prediction, as well as the soundness of his estimate of Shahjahan’s 
character, which has been so grievously misunderstood by modern 
historians. Jahangir, unfortunately, considered Shahjahan to 
bo 4 the first of his sons ’, until he rebelled. After that the emperor 
could not find language adequate to express his dislike for the 
former favourite. 

Roe went home in 1619. Although he had failed to obtain the 
formal treaty desired, lie secured considerable concessions to his 
countrymen and laid a solid foundation for the East India Com¬ 
pany s trade. 

Tiio Deccan war. The aggressive war in the Deccan, where the 
principal opponent of the imperialists was Malik Ambar, the able 
Abyssinian minister at Ahmadnagar, dragged on throughout the 
reign. j\o decisive result ever was obtained,' and good reason 
Qxi .cd lor believing that Abdurrahlm, the Khan Klianan, was in 
collusion with Malik Ambar. In 1616 the fort at Ahmadnagar 
wj.s surrendered, and Prince Khurram was allowed to obtain ashow r 
^ vas extravagantly rewarded with the title of 
Sliahjahan, and the enormous emoluments attached to the com¬ 
mand (mans rib) of 4 30,000 personal, with 20,000 horse \ Malik 
Ambar h\ ed until 1626, when he died at an advanced age. 

r rf r 6n -The most notable military achievement 
oi Jahangir s inglorious reign was the surrender to his authority 
i^sovember of strong fortress of Kfingra, which had 

defied even Akbar. Jahangir was extremely proud because an 
olneer of his had been able to reduce a stronghold which had baffled 
bis father. A little later the emperor visited the conquest, and 
gratified the sentiment of the Muhammadans, while outraging 
that oi the Hindus, by erecting a mosque and slaughtering a bullock 
within tho precincts of the fort. Jahangir, who was a sceptic 
without any personal hostility to Hinduism, at times found it 
expedient to prove by some overt act that he must be still deemed , 
officially a follower of the Prophet. 

Murder of Prince Khusru. The 4 tragical end ’ of the trouble¬ 
some life ’ of Prince Khusru came in January 1622. Nearly six 
years earlier, in 1616, Jahangir, for reasons not stated, had trans¬ 
ferred his son from the custody of a faithful Hindu named Ani 



MURDER OF KHUSRD 

!iat. of Asaf Ivhan. the mortal enemy of the prince, 
put. 1020, the prisoner was made over to his brother, lfnnce i 
n, at the instigation of Asaf Khan and Nfirjahan. The 
- -—table result followed iri the beginning of 1022, when an assassin 
named Raza Bahadur strangled the captive by order of his brother. 
Jahangir records his son’s death without comment or expression 
of regret, merely stating that ‘ a report came from Khurram that 
Ivliusru, on the 8th (? 20th) of the month, had died of the disease 
of colic pains H'fllanj) and gone to the mercy of God There is 
no doubt that the prisoner was murdered. Details are given by 
Mnndv from common report, but the most particular account is 
that given in de Laet.’s book, which in substance is as follows : 

Shahjahan, then residing at Burhanpur, sought to remove his 
brother without scandal. Having arranged a plan with the conniv¬ 
ance of the Kluln Khanfm and other nobles, he went off on a hunt in*' 
expedition so as to be out of the way. Raza, the slave appointed 
to the duty, knocked at the prince’s door at an unseasonable 
hour of the night, pretending to have brought robes of honour 
and written orders for liberation from the emperor. When the 
Prince refused to open his door it was forced, and he was strangled, 
the door was then closed and the bod'- was left as it lay. His 
faithful and dearly loved w>fe, when she found him in the morning 
raised a terrible outcry. Shahjahan sent off; false report, carefully 
attested by the signatures of his courtiers, but Nuru-d din Kuli 
gave the emperor cCrVoet information. Jahangir professed to 
jcel intense sorrow, although he must have known what would 
happen when he made over fvhusru to the charge of his avowed 
enemy who had sought for years to destroy him. Probably the 
emperor had yielded unwillingly to the advice of Nurjahan. whose 
l vUI was his law. His weakness, however, does not absolve him 
Ir °m responsibility. 

-Loss of Kan do bar. In June of the same year. 1622, Shah 
jlhlms. the energetic King of Persia, retook Kandahar. He had 
* ried without success to induce Jahangir -to give up the pln^e 
Voluntarily. When diplomacy failed he took it b\ v force without 
jTuieh trouble. Jahangir, who was grievously perturbed by the 
10s s, planned a great expedition for the recovery of the town, and 
desired his son Shahjahan to take the command. But at the time 
<ne emperor was in bad health, and Shahjahan was determined 
tj . imperil his succession to the throne by absence on the 
1 1 * ron tier. 

order b 1 llion of Shahjahan. Instead of obeying his father’s 
f , r - ile went into open rebellion. Prince Shahryar was tin n 
rim U f to charge of the Kandahar expedition, but nothing 
t >* 6 ?! appointment, all the energies of the government 
oemg devoted to the suppression ot i ae rebellion. A plan to bring 
irom Agra to Lahore the whole of the immense- treasure in gold 
and silver coin accumulated from the beginning of Akbar’s reign 


' uiiiuuha u 1,1 in ' 1 .iivmiii n J. igll 

was dropped when Shahjahan gave indications that he mt-nded 
co intercept the convoy. It is impossible to refuse some s; mpnxhy 
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Jfc| outraged father when he laments the ingratitudj 
est-beloved son, and moans : 

iat shall I say of my own sufferings ? In pain and weakness, m a 
in atmosphere that is extremely unsuited to my health, I must still ride 
and be active,and in this state must proceed against such an uiidutifulson.’ 

But he thanks ; God that has given me such capacity to bear my 
burdens He lamented more especially that the rebel had 
compelled the postponement of the recovery of Kandahar, and 
thus had 4 struck with an axe the foot of his own dominion, and 
become a stumbling-block in the path of the enterprise Several 
nobles were executed for high treason, and Sultan Parvlz, Shah¬ 
jahan's elder brother, was summoned to take his proper place at 
his father's side as heir apparent. Jahangir was justly disgusted 
because Abdiirrahim, the Khan Khanan, 7m old man of seventy, 
and loaded, with marks of imperial favour, had joined the traitors. 

A battle fought at Balochpur, to the south of Delhi, resulted in 
the death of the Brahmin named Sundar, on whom ShSlijahan 
chiefly relied, and in the consequent defeat of the rebel army 
(1623). Shahjahan was driven through Malwa into the DeccSn, 
and_ thence across Telingana into Bengal, which province, with 
Bihar, he occupied. Another defeat sent the rebel back to the 
Deccan, where he ,ried to make friends with his old enemy Malik 
Ambar and the other rulers of the south. In 162;> a sort of peace j 
was patched up between the prim e and his father. Shahjahan 
surrender* d Rohtas and Aslrgarh, and sent his two elder sons, Dara 
Shikoli and Auraugzeb, to court as hostages. But he never appeared 
there in person, remaining absent in Rajputana or the Deccan. 

Mahabat Khan. In the year following, 1G2G, strange events 
occurred. Mahabat Khan, who had become one of the principal 
personages in the empire, and had taken an active part in the 
pursuit of ShahjahSn, found himself in dangt r of destruction 
owing to the hostility of Nurjahan. Jahangir and his consort were 
encamped on the Jlielum on their way to Kabul, and were about 
to cross the river with the rear-guard when Mahabat Khan sur¬ 
rounded the imperial tents with his Rajput horsemen, and captured 
the emperor. Nurjahan was not detained, and was allowed to 
pass over the river. Her attempts to recover her husband by force 
having failed, she managed by stratagem to effect her purpose at 
Kabul. Mahabat Khan was then obliged to fh and join Shfihjah&n, 
who was hard pressed, and thinking of escape to Persia. But he 
was encouraged by the death in October at Burhanpur of his 
brother, Parvlz, the only serious rival for the succession to the 
throne. Parvlz was officially supposed to have died from the effects 
of drink, but the general belief at the time that he was poisoned/: 
bv his brother was well founded. 1 Hardly anything is on record j 
1 Long afterwards Auraugzeb in a letter accuse:! his father of the | 
murder of both his brothers : 4 How do you still regard the memory 
of fyotii" brothers] Kiiusrau and Parvlz, wimm you die! to death before 
your accession and who had threatened no injury to yo i?’ (Sarkar, Ilist., 
vol. iii, p. ICio). 




\Tll AND CHARACTER OF JAHANGIR 

the personal qualities of Parvlz bevond the fact 1 
too much. 

of Jahangir. Jahangir, who had been ailing for several 
ed after a short illness while encamped at Chingiz Hatll 
a village near Bhimbhar at the foot of the hills on the road to 
Kashmir, from which he waS returning. His death occurred in, 
October 1027, but his successor Shahjahan was not ab!e to take lus 
seat on the throne until the following February, for the reasons 
Which will be explained in the next chapter. 

His personalitjr. A ' appears from the foregoing narrative, 
the prominent public events of Jahangir’s reign were few. The 
Joss of Kandahar was not balanced by any substantial increase of 
territory elsewhere, and there can be no doubt that the empire 
y. as weaker as a military power in 1027 than it was when Akbar 
died in 1605. The administration generally was conducted on 
the lines laid down by Akbar, and the reign of Jahangir inav be 
r egarded as a continuation of that of hi s father, marked by a certain 
amount of deterioration due to Jahangir’s personal inferiority 
When compared with his illustrious parent. His considerable 
natural abilities were marred by habitual and excessive intemper¬ 
ance, which added artificial ferocity to his innate violent temper, 
y hen angry, and especially if the security of his throne was 
threatened, he was capable of the most fiendish cruelty, taking 
a horrid delight in seeing men flayed alive, impaled, tom to pieces 
°y elephants, or otherwise tortured to death. Hawkins and Roe 
Were much disgusted by such savagery. Mere passionate caprice, 
JWen when no question of treason arose, sometimes induced him 
to commit shocking barbarities. For instance, he relates without 
s hame the folio wing anecdote : 

On the 22nd, when I had got within shot of a nilgavv, suddenly a groom 
? n( i two bearers appeared, and the nilgaw escaped. In a great rage 

ordered them to kill the groom on the spot, and to hamstring the bearers 
a od mount them on asses and parade them through the camp, so that no 
()ne should again have the boldness to do such a thing. 

After this I mounted a horse and continued hunting with hawks and 
falcons, and came to the halting place.’ 

Many other sickening instances of his brutality will be found 
ccorded in the pages oi Roe, Terry, and other writers, 
y Jahangir’s authentic JJcmoirs, either written by his own hand or 
dictated to a scribe, cover nineteen years of his reign and offer 
a Wonderfully life-like picture of a typical Asiatic despot, a strange 
compound of tenderness and cruelty, justice and caprice, refme- 
vj cut and brutality, good sense and childishness. Terrv truly' 

°nser V es : 

- m °T for ** ie disposition of that King, it ever seemed unto me io be comi 
posed of extremes : for sometimes lie was barbarously cruel, and at 
other times lie would st i*m to be exceeding fair and gentle.’ 

lie was capable of feeling the most poignant grief for the loss of 
a grandchild, and often showed pleasure in doing little acts of 
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charity. Ilis writings are full of keen observatf 
/iua'1 objects. I£e went to Kashmir nearly every hot 
ecorded a capital description of the country, carefully di^ 
list of the Indian birds and beasts not to be found in the 
Happy Valley. He loved fine scenery, and would go into ecstasies 
over a waterfall. He thought the scarlet blossom of the dhtik 
or palds tree 4 so beautiful that one cannot take one’s eyes off it *, 
and was in raptures over the wild flowers of Kashmir. 

He was a skilled connoisseur in the arts of drawing and painting, 
and a generous patron of artists. He had himself some skill with 
the brush, and drew parts of the decorative designs on the walls 
of the palace at Agra. He appreciated music and song, and had 
nice taste in architecture. The unique design of Akbar’s tomb 
was prepared in accordance with his ideas. 

Jahangir prided himself especially on his lov* of justice, and 
his reputation for that quality still endures in India. When 
recording the capital sentence passed by himself on an influential 
murderer, he remarks : 

4 God forbid that in such affairs I should consider princes, and far less that 
I should consider Amirs.’ 

The fearful penalties which he inflicted were imposed without 
respect of persons. 

Religion. His religion is not easy to define. Grave Sir Thomas 
Roe roundly denounced him as an atheist, but he was not exactly 
that. He sincerely believed in God, although he did not frankly 
accept any particular revelation or subscribe to any delinite creed. 
The mocking laughter with which he received denunciations 'of 
Muhammad as a false prophet is conclusive proof that he was not 
at heart a Muslim. The strange partiality which he showed for 
Christian image and ritual, and his intimacy with the Jesuit 



moment hostilities with Goa began the Christian churches were 
closed. He had not the slightest desire to persecute anybody on 
account of his religion. It is true that he passed severe orders 
against the Jains of Gujarat, whom his father had so greatly 
admired, but that was because for some reason or other he con¬ 
sidered them to be sedit.ous. 

While lie loved talking to philosophical ascetics, whether Hindu 
or Muhammadan, he did not imitate his father in adopting 
Hindu practices, nor did he follow Zoroastrian rites. His personal 
religion seems to have been a vague deism, either that taught by 
heretical Muhammadan Sufis, or the very similar doctrine of certain 
Hindu sages. Ordinary Hinduism he spoke of as a ‘ worthless 
religion Jahangir, like his contemporaries, James I of England 
and Shah Abbas of Persia, believed tobacco to J o a noxious 
drug and forbade its use. 

The material for discourse on Jahangir’s interesting personality 
is so abundant that it would be easy to write at large or, the 




THE COURT 

dtf' The reader perhaps will find what has been said! 
enough. 

/court. The court Ceremonial was much the same as in 
ttys of Akbar. Jahangir showed himself publicly three times 
lay. At sunrise he appeared on a balcony, facing cast, at noon 
on one facing south, and a little before sunset at a .bird facing 
west. On each occasion he received petitions and dispensed 
justice as he conceived it. Other state business was transacted 




TOMB OF ITJMAOU-D DAULA, AGRA. 


chu lly between seven and nine o’clock in the evening in tic- private 
audience-hail, known as the Ghusl-fekana nr ‘ bath-room to 
fremi °r y P nv 'leged persons were admitted. Roe and Terry 
‘S' 1 t/, _ att ? n ded such audiences. Before the evening had. 
Jiis intr>m, nglr often was dead drunk. Many anecdotes about 
- Th^T P ^ ce *» TC on record. 
f , . w X ear festivities after the Persian manner, and the 
iormai weighings of the sovereign against old .••ml other precious 
tilings on Ins birthday, calculated according to tn : h .lie solar nil 
the lunar calendars, were duly observed. 

The selfish luxury and ostentation of the court and nobles had 
increased since Akbar’s time, and constituted a terrible drain on 
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piources of the country. The pay of the higher officfcfcWp 
ialously extravagant, even if allowance he made for 7^|a|n 
e/ions. Hawkins, who received the comparatively 1 

__A)f a 4 commander of 400 had a salary of 30,000 rupees 

a year, then worth more than 3,000 pounds sterling. Jahangir 
when pensioning an old servant of moderate rank gave him an 
allowance of 4,000 rupees a month or about £5.000 a year. The 
salary of a modern Viceroy is a mere pittance when compared 
with the sums paid to the greater nobles. No money to speak of 
was spent on useful public works or on education. All considerable 
expenditure was designed for the glory of the sovereign or his chief 
courtiers. 


The administration was not good. Every governor could do 
much as he pleased, and ruthless severity was relied on for the 
repression of crime. Space fails to recount particulars. 

Literature and art. Literature, chiefly in the Persian language, 
was encouraged. Jahangir himself could write sulliciently well. 
In addition to his Memoirs several historical works of some merit 
were composed, and he gave his patronage to the completion of 
a valuable dictionary entitled the Farhang-i Jahangir l. Art, 
as already mentioned, really interested Jahangir. His book is 
full of references to the subject, which it would be desirable to 
collect and discuss. The two most eminent painters of the reign 
were Abu-1 Hasan, honoured with the title of Nadiru-z zamiin, 
4 Wonder of the Age % and Ustad, or Master, Mansur, who bore 
a synonymous title. The extant works of both those art ists justify 
the enthusiastic praise bestowed upon them by their employer. 
The tomb of Itimadu-d daulah at Agra, the mausoleum of Akbar 
at Sikandara, and Jahangir’s own sepulchre at Lahore testify to 
the good taste of the emperor and the skill of his architects.^'• 


CHRONOLOGY (o.s.) 

Heath of Akbar 
Enthronement of Jahangir 
Rebellion of Khusiu 
Capture of KhusrQ 
Embassy to Goa . * 

Hawkins at court 
•'Marriage with Nurjahiin ' . 

End of Esman Ivhan’s rebellion in Bengal 
Capture °f lour ships by Portuguese of Goa 
Submission of Rana Amar Singh and Karan 
Sir Thomas Roe’s embassy 
Bubonic plague begun (lasted eight years) 

* Conquest of Kangra . 

Death of KhusrQ 
Loss of Kandahar to the Persians 
Rebellion of Prince Khurram (Shahjahun) 

Shah ja han defeated and put lo flight . 
Submission of Shahjahan . 


Oct. 17, 1605 
Oct. 24, 1605 
Sunday, April 0, 1000 
Sunday, April 27, 1006 
. ' . 1007-0 

1008-11 
. May 1611 
/ 1012 
. 1013 

. 1014 

1015-18 
. 101 G 

. Nov. 1020 
Jan. 1022 
June 1022 
; 1 . . 1022 
. 1023, 1024 

. 1025 
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seized Jahangir . 
Par viz 


Authorities 



The leading authority is the annotated version of Jahangir’s authentic 
Memoirs (R.A.S. 1909, 1914), in two volumes, by Rogers and Beveridge, 
dealing with nineteen years of the reign. Price's translation of the 
interpolated text of the Memoirs (Or. Transl. Fund, 1832) should not be 
cited. The other principal Persian histories are discussed and partly 
translated in E. tb /)., vol. vi. Gladwin, History of Uindostdn, Reign of 
Jelidngir (vol. i, all published, Calcutta, 1788). a sound book, is chiefly 
valuable for the life of the emperor us Prince Salim in Ak bar’s reign. 

The European authorities are numerous and copious. One of the most 
important and least known is Du Jarric, Thesaurus Rerum Indicarnm , 
vol. iii, 1G1G ; Rook I, chaps. 16-23 incl. to the end of 1009. The observa¬ 
tions of Hawkins and many minor travellers will be found in Puuceas, 
Pilgrimcs (ed. Maclehose, 1905, or in other reprints), and in Foster, Early 
Travels in India. 1583-1619 (Oxford University Press, 1921). The best ed. 
of Sir Thomas Roe’s Embassy is that bv Foster, Hakluyt Soe., 1899,2 vots. 
His chaplain Terry may be read in the reprint of A Voyage to East India, 
London. 1777. The Travels of Peter Mundy (vol. ii, ed'. Temple, Hakluyt 
Soc., 1914) give the history as current about 1030, shortly after Jahangir’s 
death, and Tnclude numerous accurate personal observations on the state 
of the country. The narrative of President van den Broecke (1629), 
translated from a chronicle and printed in de Laet’s book (3931), is 
full and seems to be generally accurate. Some additional facts may be 
collected from the works of Bernier, Tavernier, Manucci, and other 
travellers, as well as from certain printed volumes of the records of the 
E. I. Company. Tod gives the story of the Rajput campaigns from the 
Hindu point of view. The coins are described in the official catalogues 
of the B. M. I. M., and Lahore Museum. The art of the reign is noticed 
by Fergusson ; in ILF. A. (1911); in E. W. Smith’s Akbafs Tomb 
(Allahabad, 909); and in various publications of the Archaeological 
Survey. 


CHAPTER 5 


Shahjahan and lie War of Succession ; Climax of the Mogul Empire. 

Disputed succession ; executions. In October *b2<, when 
Jahangir died on his v ty down from Kashmir, two of his sons 
survived him. Prince Khurram or Shahjahan, the elder, "as 
then far away in the Deccan and could not arrive in Hind '.Man 
for many weeks. Prince Shahryar, the younger son, vim was 
available at b ^ad-quarters. probably at Agra, thus pos-.ssed an 
advantage as against his rival. Both tl e princes claimed the tnrol ^e, 
and neither had any though: of yielding to the other Miaunar, 
who was married to the daughter of Nfirjahan by her hrst lius Dana, 
Sherafgan, hurried off to Lahore to join his in other-mdaw; ana 
assumed imperial rank. .Shahjahan was married o> 1 Inm a l < -- 
hall, daughter of Nurjahfuvs brother, Asal KMn, who desire h. 
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iw to succeed. In order to effect that purpose Asal 
/possession of Shahjahan’s young sons, and set up, 

7 his will, the unfortunate Prince Khusru’s son,J 
i nicknamed BulakI, as a stop-gap Padshah, until Shahjahan 
could arrive. He was, in fact, as the chronicler observes, 4 a mere 
sacrificial lamb’. Sliahryar, whose lack of brains had earned for 
him the contemptuous sobriquet of Na-shudanI, or ‘Good-for- 
nothing ’, was incapable of contending against Asaf Khan, and was 
promptly blinded. Shahjahan, a man of a different kind, able 
i nd ruthless, hurrying up from Junnar in the Deccan with all 
possible speed, sent orders for the execution of all his male collateral 
relatives. The atrocious instructions were carried out thoroughly, 
except that the titular emperor. Da war BakhsK, was permitted to 
escape to Persia, where he lived as a pensioner of the Shah. All 
the other male relatives were killed, one way or another. Authors 
differ concerning the names and number of the victims and the 
manner of their deaths, because the business was done secretly, 
and the exact truth was never disclosed. No doubt exists as to 
the wholesale character of the executions, which were carried 
out pitilessly, and, as Tavernier has justly remarked, have 
4 much tarnished ’ the memory of Shahjahan, who does not de¬ 
serve pity on account of the fate which overtook him with tardy 
steps. 

Rebellions of Khan Jahan Lodi and Bundelas. Early in 
February 1628 Shahjahan solemnly took his scat on the throne 
at Agra, having previously been proclaimed at Lahore. I he 
drastic removal of all possible claimants secured him undisputed 
authority for thirty years, during which period his right to reign 
was never seriously challenged. The rebellions which disturbed 
the early years of his rule did not imperil his position, and were 
suppressed without excessive difficulty. In the first year of the 
reign the turbulent Bundela clan of Rajputs occupying Bundel- 
khand, the difficult hilly country to the south of the Jumna, revolted 
undci the leadership of Jhujhar Singh, the son of Jahangir*.; 
criminal favourite, Raja Bir Singh. The rebel, who submitted lor 
a time, broke out again later, and was killed by the Gonds in the 
eighth year of the reign, after enduring a long chase by the imperial 
forces. _ 

In the second year of the reign a noble named Khan Julian 
Lodh carrying out the traditional hostility of tiie Afghan chiefs 
to the Mogul dynasty, allied himself with the Sultan of Ahmadnagar 
(Nizaniu-1 Mulk), and went into rebellion. After an interva ot 
submission Khan Jahan once more defied the imperial authority. 
In the fourth year he was defeated and killed. 

The peacock throne. Shahjahan, who had a passion lor tue 
collec tion of jewels, and took extraordinary pleasure; in the disp ay 
of costly magnificence at court, never lacked th< fu^ias neeae to 
gratify his expensive fancier. The wealth of Akbar, the c est 
sovereign of his age, was far exceeded by the gigantic treasures 
of his "rand son, who kept his principal hoard at Agra, in two 0 reat. 
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md strong-rooms, one for gold and the other for 
nty feet square and thirty feet high. Immediately 
al enthronement in 1G28 he determined to glorify liimSeL 
_ construction of a throne more splendid and costly than 
that of any other monarch. The enormous stores of the imperial 
jewel-house were increased by extensive purchases of rare gems, 
and the combined accumulation was devoted to the decoration 
ot the celebrated peacock throne, constructed under the super¬ 
intendence of Bcbadal Khan in the course of seven years (1628-35). 
the throne was in the form of a cot bedstead "on golden legs. 
Ihe enamelled canopy was supported by twelve emerald pillars, 
each of which bore two peacocks encrusted with gems. A tree 
covered with diamonds, emeralds, rubies, and pearls stood between 
the birds of each pair. The gorgeous structure, which cost at least 
a hundred lakhs or ten millions of rupees, equivalent then to a 
millioTi and a quarter of pounds sterling, continued in use until 
1739, when it vas carried off to Persia by Nadir Shah. Some 
estimates put the cost at a very much higher figure. The work was 
a senseless exhibition of barbaric ostentation, and almost, devoid 
of artistic merit. Six other thrones existed, one being an oval 
structure, like a bath-tub, seven feet long and five broad, without 
a canopy. 1 

Famine of 1630-2. The prodigal expenditure and unexampled 
splendour of the court, which occupy so prominent a place in 
oaost of the current descriptions of Shahjalian’s rule, had a dark 
background of suffering and misery seldom exposed to view. 
In the fourth and fifth years of the reign (1630—2), while the 
emperor usually was encamped at Burhanpur in Khandesh, intent 
°ft his aggressive schemes directed against the Sultans of the * 
Deccan, an appalling famine of the utmost possible severity } 
desolated the Deccan and G ujarat . The official historian. Abdu-1 
Hamid, contr ary ' f of 1 1 e TreTj ueit it 'practice of writers of his kind, 
jftakes no attempt to disguise the horror of the calamity, which 
he describes in a few phrases of painful vividness. 


‘ The inhabitants or these two countries [the Deccan and Gujarat] were 
reduced to the direst extremity. Life was offered for a loaf, but none would 
buy ; rank was to be sold for a cake, but none cared for it. . . . For a long 
Lute dog’s flesh was sold for goat’s flesh, and the pounded bones of the 
dead were mixed with flour and sold. When this was discovered, ti. 
sellers were brought to justice. Destitution at last reached such a pitch 
mat men began to devour each other, and the flesh of a son preferred 
to Jus love. The numbers ol the dying caused obstructions on the rornls, 
ana every man whose dire sufferings did not terminate in death and who 
retained the power to move wandered off to the towns and villages of 
other countries. Those lands which had been famous .for their fertility 
and plenty now retained no trace of productiveness.’ 


1 It is impossible to reconcile the measurement ud cost of tla- peacock 
throne as stated by Tavernier (i. 381-4) with the figures of Abdu-1 Hamid 
Labor! ( E . <£• D„ vii. 46). The descriptions by Tavernier, Bernier, and 
Abdu-1 Hamid all differ. 
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tails of the horrible picture are set out even IT10 t®^P r 
plain, unadorned notes kept by an English travel lerys^tlr 
m a merchant, who journeyed on business from Sura/-w>-^ 

_ and Patna and back again while the famine and consequent 

pestilence were raging. At Surat the sickness was so deadly that 
out of twenty-one English traders seventeen died. For a large 
part of the w r ay between Surat and Burhanpur the ground was 
strewn with corpses so thickly that Mundy could hardly find room 
to pitch a small tent. In towns the dead were dragged ‘out by 

I the heels, stark naked, of all ages and sexes, and there are left, 
so that the way is half barred up ’. Meantime, the camp of Shahja¬ 
han at Burhanpur was filled with provisions of all kinds. 

So far as Mundy saw nothing to help the suffering people was 
done by the government, but the author of the Badshah-n&mah 
states that the emperor opened a few soup-kitchens, gave a lakh 
and a half of rupees in charity spread over a period of twenty 
weeks, and remitted one-clcventh of the assessment of land 
revenue. The remissions so made by* 4 the w T ise and generous 
Emperor in the crown lands amounted to seventy lakhs. The 
holders of jOgirs and official commands were expected to make 
similar reductions. The facts do not justify the historian's praise 
of the ' gracious kindness and bounty ’ of Shahjahan. The remis¬ 
sion of one-eleventh of the land revenue implies that attempts were 
made to collect ten-elevenths, a burden which could not be borne 
by a country reduced to ‘the direst extremity \ and retaining 4 no 
trace of productiveness ’. We are not told how far the efforts 
to collect the revenue succeeded ; and as usual are left in the dark 
concerning the after effects of the famine. No statistics are on 
record. Even the nature of the consequent pestilence is not 
mentioned,* but it is almost certain that cholera must have carried 
oil myriads of victims. Sir Richard Temple, tin editor of Mundy’s 
work, has good reason for saying that ‘it is worth while to read 
Mundy’s unimpassioned, matter-of-fact observations on this 
famine ’ in order to realize the immensity of the difference in the 
conditions of life as existing under the rule of the Mogul dynasty 

/ when at the height of its glory and those prevailing under the 
modem British government . 1 

Lite and death of Mumtaz Mahall. The marriage of Shalija- 
[$ lilin to the lady named Arjumand Bano Bfgam, and entitled 
' Nawab Aliya Begam, or alternatively MumtSz Mahall, ‘the 
ornament of the palace’, has been mentioned as having been the 
main reason determining the adhesion of her father Asaf Khan, 
the richest and most powerful noble in the empire, to the cause 
of Shahjahan and his consequent opposition to his sister the 

\ dowager empress Nurjahan, the widow of Jahangir and mother- 
in-law of Prince Shahryar. The marriage, which had taken pnc< 
j the year 1612, when Prince Khurram (Shahjahan) was twenty 
years of age, bad been successful to a degree rare m polygamous 
households. The prince had had tw r o children born to mm oy an 
1 The famine extended to Persia and many parts of India. 
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insort. Ilis remaining cliildren. fourt een in Humbert 
t six daughters, were al! borne to him by Mumtaz anna 
i the years 1013and 1031. Husband and wife were devouwv~ 
i to each other, and during her lifetime nothing is heard 
later licentiousness which dishonoured Shahjahan’s 

I ears - ^1 t,le l° ur sons who contested the throne in 1058 
Ro«h n ,, e n° f feP rm g’ as were the two daughters, Jahanara and- 
nfrfcu.- o, al , (Roshanara), who respectively supported tlie causes 
OI t d T U khikoh au d Aurangzeb. 

In June 1031 Mumtaz Mahall died in childbirth at Burhanpur, 

; t V ,e ?S e of thirty-nine. Her body was interred there temporarily, 
ana alter six months, when her mourning husband quitted the 
•ueecan, was transferred to Agra, where it was placed in a provisional 
sepulchre in the gardens of the Taj, the unrivalled monument to 
iler memory, which Shfihjalian began in 1032, 

Little is known of the personal character of Mumtaz Mahall. 
Me must have possessed uncommon charm to be able to secure 
for so many years her husband’s errant affections, an# fo merit 
a memorial such as no other lady in the world has ever won.') She 
appears to have been a devout Muslim, as most of the ladies of 
the imperial family were. 

Her name is associated with the severe persecution of Christians 
'Which began in 1632, the year after her death, and lasted for 
about three years until 1035. The operations, which developed 
mto a cruel anti-Christian persecution, began as a justifiable 
and legitimate war against the Portuguese settlers at«Hugh 
(Uooghly) in Bengal, who had committed many offences against 
the peace of the empire, and deserved chastisement for reasons-;' 
Unconcerned with religion. ^ 


The Portuguese at Hugli. Portuguese traders, who had 
settled on the river bank a short distance above Satgaon in Bengal 
? n or about 1579, under the protection oi an imperial fanntin , 
nad gradually strong' iiened their position by the erection of 
substantial buildings, so that the trade migrated from Satgaun 
to the new port, which became known by the name of Hugh 
(Hooghly). 1 If the intruders had confined their energies to the 
pusmess of trade they might, perhaps, have remained undisturbed, 
in spite of the injury which they inflicted on the provincial customs 
-r? r ^* U i\ e ' 1 maintained a custom house of their own, and were 

^peemnv strict in enforcing the levy of duty on tobacco, which 
tii/T 011 -* tln important article of trade since its introduction 
' ^ e the seventeenth century. The Mogul ollicers 

1 T ? ( ! s killed either in sieges or in naval nu tier:, that they 
would nave been disposed to submit to the loss of revenue rather 
Ilian light the foreigners, who were well armed and expert in the 
management of ships. But the arrogant Portuguese were not 

•’ The name, which i-, spelt in old records as Ogolim, &c., probably is 
a corruption of O golhn or goli f meaning k the godown ’ or * storehouse . 
O is the Portuguese definite article (Hosten, in Bengal Paul and Present, 
vol. X (1915), pp. 89—91). 
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to make money quietly as merchants. They epj 
el/iel slave trade" and habitually seized orphan chi! 
Hindu or Muhammadan, whom they brought A 
^ lans. They were rash enough even to offend Mumtaz 
Mali a ll by detaining two slave girls whom she claimed. 1 The mis¬ 
doings of the Portuguese had been brought to the notice of Sliahja- 
han before his accession. After the establishment of his throne 
he appointed Kasim Khan as governor of Bengal, with instructions 
to exterminate the foreigners. The necessary preparations, which 
began in a. d. 1G31 (a.h. 1040), were continued in the following 


year. 

f Siege and capture of HugK,1632. The siege of Huglh begun 
on June 24, 1032, ended three months later in the capture of the 
place. The town, often described erroneously as a fortress, 

4 was situated on an open plain along the banks of the Ganges, and was 
exposed on all sides. It had neither wall nor rampart, but only an earthen 
embankment which they had thrown up, a thing of little value and still 
lesser strength.’ 


The governor of Bengal was so much afraid of European skill in 
gunnery and the management of ships that he collected a huge 
army, said to number 150,000, for the attack on the weak settle¬ 
ment. The Portuguese soldiers consisted of only 300 white men, 
with 000 or 700 native Christians. The tiny garrison held out 
for exactly three months until September 24, when the inhabitants 
embarked to go down the river. Most of the ships were lost, 
but a few reached Saugor Island, where a pestilence destroyed 
a large proportion of the survivors. In the opinion of the learned 
Jesuit historian, 4 the defence of Calcutta in 1750 dwindles into 
insignificance before the feats of prowess achieved by the Portu¬ 
guese of IIugli. 5 Multitudes were slain in the course of the siege. 
According to the BadshOh-namah : 

‘ From the beginning of the siege to the conclusion, men and women, old 
and young, altogether nearly 10,000 of the enemy were killed, being 
either blown up with powder, drowned in water or burnt by fire.’ 

The imperialists had nearly a thousand fatal casualties. More 
than *4)00 prisoners were taken and brought to Agra, where they 
were offered the choice between conversion to Islam, and confine¬ 
ment or slavery under the most severe conditions. Comparatively 
few cared to save their bodies at the cost of their souls. The 
majority courageously faced torture and ill-treatment of efrery 
kind. ‘So it came to pass’, as the Muslim historian ferociously 
remarks, * that many of them passed from prison to hell. Such 
of their idols as were likenesses of the prophets were thrown into 
the Jumna, the rest were broken to pieces.’ 4 The misery of t ■ ^ 
people’, Bcmior writes, 4 is unparalleled in modern times 1 lL - 
fieree persecution of ( hristians as such lasted until Dee* inner 
1035, after which date it gradually died down. Some oi the 
Portuguese were allowed to reoecupy, Hugh, but the town never 

1 ‘ Filled’, not ‘daughters ’, as sometimes erroneously translated. 
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its former prosperity. The misdoings of the pir^lfc&n 
ict with rt punishment so terrible that the feelinfl^ 
don for their sufferings outweighs the righteous indignation 
<5ci against them for their abuse of power while they were 
strong. 

The detailed story is best told by the Spanish friar, Manrique, 
whose text is not yet fully accessible in English, a id by Father John 
Labral, S.J., an eyewitness, who wrote a full account in 1633. 1 

The large numbers of killed and prisoners an explained by the 
lortuguese practice of forcing everybody und< r their control to 
adopt Christianity. The armed defenders, as already mentioned, 
seem to have been very few. The action of Shahjahan quenched 
the hopes for the conversion of the royal family - and Mogul India 
which had been encouraged by the proceedings of Akbar and 
Jahangir. Mumtaz MahaU’s powerful brother, Asaf Khan, did his 
best to shelter the Christians from the fury of the emperor.- Both 
Geronimo Veroneo, the reputed architect of the Taj, and a wealthy 
Armenian who enjoyed high favour at court, spent large sums in 
ransoming miserable prisoners. 

Destruction of Hindu temples. The excessive Muslim zeal 
which induced Shahjahan to undertake a distinct persecution of 
Christians as s uch, in continuation of his legitimate warfare against 
the slave-raiders of Hugh, prompted him in the same year (1632) 
to take severe action against his Hindu subjects, who, like the 
Christians, had ordinarily, although not invariably, experienced 
at the hands of Jahangir the same toleration which they had 
enjoyed in Akbar’s reign. Jahangir had raised no objection to 
the erection of new temples, which is opposed to strict Muham¬ 
madan law. Shahjahan now resolved to put a stop to the prac¬ 
tice, and gave orders that 

4 at Benares, and throughout all his dominion ^ in every place, all temples 
that had been begun should be cast down. It v*as now reported from the 
province of Allahabad that seventy-six temples had been destroyed in 
the district of Benares.’ 


No record of the destruction in other parts of the empire has been* 
preserved, but it must have been considerable. 

Shahjahan' s Deccan policy. Shahjahan, as has been seen, 
was engaged in the prosecution of operations for the annexation 
oi the Deccan sultanates of Alr.nadnagar, Golkonda, and Bijapgr) 
in the year 1081,' who a the fain ine occurred and his wife died, ‘u* 
then returned h Agra. It will be convenient to give in this place a 
connected summary view of tl ic imperial p! ms and military opera¬ 
tions in the Deccan during tl ie earlier part of Shahjahan s reign. 

The policy of Akbar, who avowedly aimed at the subjugation 
ot all the kingdoms ol the Deccan, had so much success that the 
entire kingdom of Khandcsh £*ind a small portion oi t hat o‘. \luan - 
nagar proper, a- well as Berm.*, then a dependency of Ahmadnagar, 
were absorbed into the imperial dominions during the years 160.0 

1 Catholic Ihrald of lad in (January 3-April 10, 1918). 

2 See Hosten, op. cit., e specially pp. 43-5, 51, 81, 9 h 69. 





« H}(f5. The revolt of Prince Salto, the deaths of his b 
ggjft d. xW decease of the emperor himself in October 1605 pr 
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Akb; > /from pursuing his ambitious schemes any farther, 

although formally constituted a separate siiba or province, 
^actually came under the" imperial rule only to a small extent. An 
able Abyssinian minister, Malik Ambar, succeeded in retaining 
or recovering the greater part of the kingdom, which was ruled 
in the name of a n *w sultan. Both Golkonda and Bijapur continued 
to enjoy real independence, and had obtained large accessions 
of territory after-the fall of the Hindu empire of Vijayanagar 
in 1 'IGS. Jahangir, while cherishing the same ideal as Akbar, 
made no considciablc progress in the task of the subjugation of 
the Deccan. Shaijahan, who was stationed there at the time or 
his father’s death in 1627, resumed the family designs of conquest 
as soon as possible after his accession, and did a good deal to realize 
them. 

Early operations. In a. d. 1630 the imperialists were com* 
polled to raise tho siege of Parenda, a strong fortress belonging 
to Ahmadnagar. In the same year Fath Khan, the minister oi 
Ahmadnagar, and s on of Malik Ainbar, who had died at an advanced 
age in 1626, entered into communication with the imperial govern¬ 
ment and informed Shahjahan that in order to protect himself 
he had seized and confined his own sovereign, the Nizam Shall?. 
Phe emperor replied by instructions to kill the captive. Fath 
Khan complied, and placed on the throne a boy of the royal family, 
named Husain Shah, Shahjahan, regarding Muhammad Add 
Khan, Sultan of Bijapur, as contumacious because he desired to 
retain his independence, directeiTAsaf Khan to require his submis¬ 
sion, and, in the event of non-compliance, to conquer as much 
territory as possible and to lay the rest waste. In 1631 the imperial 
forces besieged Bijapur, .but were compelled to withdraw owing 
to want of supplies, the country-side having been laid waste, partly 
by the Bljapurls in self-defence, and partly by the invaders. 

4 On whatever road thev werrt they killed and made prisoners, and ravaged 
and laid waste on both sides. 1 >om the time of their entering the territories 
to the time of their departure they kept up this devastation and plunder. 
The best part of the country was trodden under. 

That merciless warfare was not provoked by the government or 
people of ijapur. It was ordered deliberately with the sole pur¬ 
pose of gratifying the emperor’s a mbition and lust for riches. 

End of the x\hmadnagar kingdom. Shahjahan, on the 
completion of his savage operationo, returned to Agra, where he 
occupied himself with the planning and building of the laj* _ _ 
appointed Mahabat Khan, Khan Klianan, to be viceroy oi Ivn.m 



desli and the Deccan. 

Malik Ambar’s son, Fath Khan, pr 
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es, were sufficient inducements to make him surf 
/ f ress » which the besiegers were quite unable to take bT 
>X2? thus bought; us Aslrgarh had been bought by AkL^ i? 
\ andyks many forts were ingloriouslv acquired by Aurangzeb some 
years later. & 



the shameless traitor Fatli Khan was taken into the imperial 
service and granted a liberal salary. The young prince whom lie 
naa set on the throne of Ahmadnagar w r as consigned to Gwalior 
lor lilelong imprisonment, and the kingdom of the Nizam Slifihis 
was ended (a.d. 1C32 ; a.h. 1042). 

In the following year (1033) the emperor went to the Panjab 
. ^ushmir. Prince Shuja failed to take Parenda, and Maliabat 
Khan, Ivlian Klianan, died. // 

campaign of 1635-6. In 1635 Shahjahan resumed seriously 
his plans tor the final reduction of the Deccan states, especially 
£/«P ur ’ w bere the independent attitude of the wealthy Adil 
ohahT dynasty was a standing offence in his eyes. A minor com- 
pheation was introduced by the operations of the Maratha chieftain, 
bhahji or Saliu. who set up another Nizam Shah! boy as the nominal 
Sultan of Ahmadnagar. Shalvji will be heard of often again, espe¬ 
cially as being the father of the more famous Sivajl. The appearance 
of the Marathas on the stage of Mogul history may be dated from 
the early years of Sliahjahan’S reign, or from about 1030 to 1035. 

The emperor sent written commands to the Sultans of both 
Golkonda and Bljfipur requiring them to recognize his suzerainty, 
to pay tribute regularly, and to abstain from support of Shfihji 
and his all ies of Ahmadnagar. The ruler of Golkonda (Hyd crab id ), 
unable to resist the might of the Mogul, complied humbly with all 
demands, reading the khutba and striking coins in the name of 
Shahjahan. 

The Adil Shah of Bqapur was less complaisant, and, although 
willing to make some sliow r of compliance, was deter mined to resist 
the imperial aggression. Shahjahan continued his ruthless policy, 
and * the imperial order w r as given to kill and ravage as much as 
possible in the Bljapur territories’. Three armies converged on 
the country of the hapless sultan, burning, robbing, enslaving, 
and slaying without mercy or distinction. For instance, in one 
village 2,000 men were killed; and in another place 2,000 
prisoners, male and female, were sold as slaves. Akbar’s prohku • 
tarn of enslaving prisoners of war, even if it was obeyed in Ids 
reign, which nmy be ‘doubted, had been long forgotten and 
exercised no restraint over his pitiless grandson. 

Treaty with Bijapur, 1636. Although the capital, city was 
saved by the desperate expedient of flooding the surrounding lands, 
effectual defence of the kingdom as a whole agrhst the invading 
hosts was impracticable, and the Adil Shfdi w ; < mstramed to 
submit to terms only slightly less one ous than those imposed on 
Golkonda. The treaty, ratified by Shahjahan on May 0, 1030, 
required the sultan to yield obedience to the emperor : to pay a 
peace-offering of twenty lakhs of rupees , tc rest d 'lie liontier 
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Wida, now a tributary state of the empire ; and to J 
ding Shahji in hostile measures. The Ahmadnagar* 

ini' elv blotted out of existence, its territories being div_ 

^.;tA>iet‘n Shahjahaii and the Adil Shah, whose independence was 
in a maimer recognized by the imperial abstention from the 
demand for a regular annual tribute. The concession was more 
formal than real. 

Aurangzeb appointed viceroy of the Deccan. The settle¬ 
ment so effected lasted for about twenty years. The peace was 
followed immediately by the appointment (July 14, 1G36) of the 
young Prince Aurangzeb, then nearly eighteen years of ^tge, as 
Viceroy of the Dece&n. His charge comprised four provinces, 

(1) Khandesh, in the valley of the TaptI ; capital, Burhanpur ; 
fortress, Aslrgarh. 

(2) Berar (Birar), lying to the south-east of Khandesh, and 
now attached to the Central Provinces; capital, Ellichpur (Ilich- 
par) ; fortress, Gawflgarh. 

or ^ le Telugu country; a wild,ill-defined region 
ot mils and forests, situated between Berar and the Golkonda 
bt<U.( : capital, Nander; fortress, Kandhar (Kandahar) ; both 
bC1 /n n W , m - the Nizam’s Dominions. 

( ) Daulatabad, including the imperial portion of the late 
Anmaanagar kingdom ; capital, Aurangabad (formerly Khirld), 
a re\v miles from Daulatabad, which was considered the principal 
of ™ an y important fortresses. 

lhe four provinces together were reckoned to contain 04 forts, 
several ot which were still in possession of Shahji or other hostile 
noiaers. I he gross revenue was estimated at 5 4 crores or 50 
millions ol rupees, out of which Aurangzeb was expected to defray 
all expenses, civil and military. 

fi -^ uran £ z ®k as viceroy, 1(336-44. It is unnecessary to follow 
> oung viceroy i n a p t j ie fights and sieges which occupied much 
°l m , tune He annexed Baglana, a small principality in the hills 
' Shalijl submitted and surrendered certain forts. 
t:P- j)- Auraii & z Sb went to Agra for his marriage with Dilras 
Bano Regain, daughter of Shah Nawaz Khan, a nobleman belong- 
ing to a junior branch of the Persian royal family. She became the 
mother of three daughters and two sons, the princes Azam and 
Akbar. 

The difficulties of Aurai igzeb’s first viceroyalty of the Deccan 
were many. The country could not pay its way, and the viceroy 
wm continually embarrassed by the distrust shown by his father, 
who was completely under the influence of Dura Shikoh, his eldest 
son, and the lifelong enemy of Aurangzeb. A famous accident 
was associated with the termination of Aurangzeb’s first term of 
provincial go\ eminent. On March 20, 1044, the Princess Julum/lra, 
Shahjahan’s favourite daughter, was dangerously burnt owing to 
her light skirt having caught fire from a candle in the palace at 
Agra. She hovered between life and deatli for four months and 
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known t liat his action w'!. ^ , K f rcli « lous fervour. It is now 

no concern with reIio*iJ lls ?If™~ 2 l y TO “ SOJ } S Purely political, having 
displeasure for lomTr " J ?\ 8 ' I ? e > u scarred his father’s 
punishment by resignation Tn • ai } d anticipated formal 

his life was threatened ,,,,i In onc [’ us letters he states that 
ment was dueTn con Ul 11 Ree “\ s clear that ids enforced retire- 
ho^tile brother, anSo^V/enti^ntlnt^s SJ* ° f hfe 

was appointed 8 to tim difr"!df hS ° f unem Pl%>ent Aurangzeb 

between the Persian P |hVh« in tf^r t r sub J ect of contention 

«mc of B^S^SS SZ&tetS, ho" 

ssEs&ssa* **•* lo'ruri’-iJApSi'Sf 

attached i,;?u d - subsc ^ uent l«crative olBc< under Shthjahan. who 
sums on ti *r lll !P n, 'f'?- nc 'e to the acquisition. He expended large 
autifrCon ° f \ hc cit >' and its dependencies. In the 
attack on ICandahl^hi ^ 1111 leard ofP f rslan preparations for the 
reinforcements until’th 4 WaS per ? uade I d to dcfer sending adequate 

a n ^ 8 un td tile soring whpn t. i P v u.o r o i.,«, ' 1 


mtx ( 

that JahunSru was'cu re »' d , C , [" U , r f c 'V: J’ v ° rnie a!l '* Stewart to ti c effect 
(Bowden), who refused am 5 . 8 ,i ;lls h surgeon named Gabriel Botightem 

to theE. 1. Co.,.Annot te true 'r "' T- t » an a of tia< ’ “ v ■ ' 

until September 16-U ... T. e ship Hopewell did not arrive at burnt 

that year, and her cure .oo' "^ 8 , '“eident oeeurred in March (o.s.) of 
Surat letter dated l as completed in November. According to the 

’ J«-W. Houghton, ‘ i.iie ehiru-eon of the 
have Wn fl a n 1 !! 1 t, ! en l0r duty at Aura. If follows that he must 


; . r vu 1,1 ouua uie latrcr part of lii l 1 and 

Agra in lt>45 (Foster, 1ml. Ant., 1911, p. 9.51). 

Haverty gives the date as August 1(522. Sarkar 


has 162 ; 
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Win" between the Hindu Ivush and the Oxus. The i 
rr^at times dreamed even of extending their sway ov* 

Entries connected with the early glories of their fa* _ 
"stnek"oi bringing Transoxiana, otherwise known as_ Bokhara 01 
Samarkand, under the sceptre of Hindostan. In 1645'(endof ^ a.h. ( 

1055), circumstances being favourable, I rince Murad Bakhsli and 
All Mardan Klian were able to occupy both Badakhslian and Balkli. 

The prince, who hated such uncomfortable foreign service, 
fell ini i disgrace because he insisted on coming home, ihe prime 
minister, Sadullah Khan, was then deputed to put things in order, 
and Murad Bakhsli after a short time was restored to favour. 
Shahjahan, unwilling to abandon his long cherished ambition, 
now selected Aurangzeb to hold and consolidate the recent con¬ 
quests. His efforts ended in disastrous failure. Ihe impel 1 a 
forces were compelled to evacuate Balkli. During the retreat 
(end of 1G47) they lost about 5,000 men in the passes. 

First siege of Kandahar, 1649. Aurangzeb, after his failure 
in Balkli, was transferred to the governorship of the Multan 
province. The emperor moved to Lahore and Kabul in oidei to 
guard against a threatened invasion by the Uzbegs, who had. 
been emboldened by their success in defeating the 1 11-conceived 
Balkli expedition. The reader may remember that similar tears 
had detained Akbar near the north-western frontier lor thirteen 
years from 1585 to 1598. Aurangzeb’s stay at Multan was snort. 
When news came in of the Persian designs on Kandahar the 
emperor determined to entrust Aurangzeb with the task ot relieving 
the garrison. The prince made energetic preparations but was 
sent too late, the city having been taken by the enemy long before 
he could arrive. The capitulation (February 11, 1049) was due 
to the inactivity and incapacity of Daulat Khan, the commandant. 
Aurangzeb wa : directed to recover Kandahar before the 1 ersiuus 
should have time to consolidate their hold. He combined his 
forces with the army under the command of Sadullaji Khan, 
the prime minister, and attacked the city in May, without etlect. 
The expeditionary force, equipped merely as a reinforcement, was 
useless for besieging purposes, being destitute of heavy ordnance, 
while the Persians were superior in military skill. The siege was 
raised on September 5, and Aurangzeb endured for the second tune 
the humiliation of failure as a general. A victory gamed over tne 
Persians at Sha!. Mir on the Arghandab in August covered up -lie 
failure to retake Kandahar, and gave the Indian court an excuse 
for ceremonial rejoicing. ... ,, . 

Second siege of Kandahar, 1662. Shahjahan would no 
abandon his design of retaking Kandahar, to winch he rig. } 
attached high importance. The next three years were spent yv 
linn and Aurangzeb, who had returned to Multan, ^ ^ 

a powerful army with a siege-train and large supply° • ally t j ie 
foi the investment of the city. Aurangzeb wa. ir iHv was 

commander-in-chief, but the conduct of op ia ions *_ ( j er 

in the hands of S idullaii Khan, the prune minister, act mg under 


SIEGES OF KANDAHAR 




orders of Shahjahfm at Kabul. Sadullali Khan aTid Auran^ 
combined their forces at the beginning of May 1052 nA 
difir and undertook the investment of the city. They had 
orders from the emperor not to attempt an assault" until 
a practicable breach had been effected. All their efforts to effect 
such a breach failed, owing to the inefficiency of the Indian gunnery 
and the superior skill of the Persians. Early in July Shahialian 
was constrained to order the abandonment of the sie^e. and 
Aurangzeb once more tasted the bitterness of defeat. His failure, 
although more his misfortune than his personal fault, finally 
destroyed his father’s confidence in his powers. 

Third siege of Kandahar, 1653. Prince Dara Shikoh, the 


brother’s failure. Immense 
exertions got together a fresh army and siege-train in the short 
space oi-about three months. But the older prince’s 1 lofty fortune ’ 
did not help him. After operations lasting five months he too had 
to confess to failure, and raise the siege in September 1653. 

I he Mogul dynasty never again at tempted to recover Kandahar, 
and the repeated defeats of the best armies which India could 
raise decisively established the military superiority of the Persians. 

Cost of siege ; imperial revenue. Trustworthy estimates 
place the cost of the three sieges of Kandahar (1649. 1652, 1653) 
at 12 4 crores ’, or 120 millions of rupees, more than half of 
the annual income of the empire, which is stated to have been 
22 1 crores ’, or 220 millions of rupees, in 1648. During Shuhjalian’s 
reign tee value of the rupee in English currency was usually taken 
at 2s. 3 d. The imperial revenue, therefore, may be reckoned as 
24^ millions of pounds sterling, or, in round figures, as about 25 
millions. rfC 

Demolition of walls of Ghitor. Shfihjahan obtained some 
cheap compensation for his conspicuous defeats by the Persians 
m the destruction of the new fortifications of Chitor, which Rfina 
Jagat Singh had ventured to construct, in defiance of a prohibition 
recorded by Jahangir. The submission of the reigning Rana was 
secured by the cruel devastation of his territory, and a fortnight's 
work sufficed to demolish the walls of the fortress. 

Aurongzeb again sent to the Deccan. Aurangzeb had not 
been a success as a general in the regions of the north-west, all 
Ins undertakings—the Balkh expedition, and the first and second 
sieges of Kandahar —having ended in disaster. He could not 
remain at court, where botii his father and his elder brother were 
hostile, fend it was necessary to place kirn somewhere at a distance. 
1 he emperor insisted on his resuming charge of the Deccan, to 
which he was reappointed immediately after his return from 
Kandahar. The prince crossed the Narbada at the beginning of 
1653, and lingered nine months at Burhnnpur, where he nad been 
captivated by the charms of a young singing woman named I lira 
Bal, otherwise known as Zainahadl Mahall. Towards the end of 
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b he took up his residence at the official capital, c ’T' 
Jof Daulatabad or in the neighbouring town of AurangSmjL, 
remaining events of importance in the reign of Shahifmuff^ 4 
thitlii the war of succession began in 1658, are chiefly concerned 
with Aurangzeb’s proceedings in the Deccan. 

Administrative difficulties. The financial and administrative 
difficulties which had beset Aurangzeb during his first term ot 
office as viceroy of the Deccan 'were still more troublesome during 
his second term. The country had been ill governed by a succession 
of incompetent and frequently changed officers, who had allowed 
the cultivated area to decrease, villages to be abandoned, and the 
people to be cruelly oppressed. Nothing like the nominal assess¬ 
ment of the land revenue could be collected, and in consequence 
both the imperial treasury and the provincial income suffered, 
while the jfiglrddrs, to ■whom the land revenue of certain districts 
had been assigned for their personal support and for the main¬ 
tenance of their military contingents, were unable to meet their 
obligations. Aurangzeb was obliged to draw heavily on his cash 
reserves, and his requests to his father for pecuniary assistance 
were either absolutely rejected or granted with extreme reluctance. 
The prince did his best to restore cultivation and improve the 
revenue, but the results of bad government for many years could 
not be quickly remedied. While much improvement was eheeted, 
much remained to be done when the war of succession broke out. 

Murshid Kuli Khan* ‘settlement’. Aurangzeb was fortu¬ 
nate in commanding the services of an exceptionally skilled revenue 
officer named Murshid K\jlJ Khan. For fiscal purposes the Deceap 


was divided into two sections, namely, the Palnghat, or Lowlands, 
comprising Khandesh, Or the Tapti valley, with part of Berar, 
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and the Balaghat, or Highlands, comprising the rest of the viceregal 
jurisdiction. Murshid Kuli Khan, a Persian, originally m the 
suite o r All Mardan Khan, came to the Deccan with Aurangzeb 
as Dlwan of the Highlands, and at the beginning of 1656 was pro¬ 
moted to b * Diwan of the whole Deccan. Before his time the man¬ 
agement of revenue affairs had been marked by complete wont 
of system. The assessment of the state demand was made m 
a rough-and-ready fashion by the imposition ol a small charge on 
the land cultivated by each plough, without any attempt at 
survey or valuation. Murshid Kuli Khan extended to the Deccan 
Todar Mali’s system of survey and assessment, or ‘ settlement , 
so far as possible ; but was wise enough to make many loca 
exceptions, and to preserve the old practice of fixing a lump sum 
for each plough-land, whenever a more scientific arrangement 
would not work in practice. He also was willing to accept pay ment 
in kind, and to arrange for the division of the crop by variou 
nielh* ds. Advances of cash to the peasantry for the restoration 
of cultivation were freely made with good results. V_cap« • _ 
observer noted in 1658 diat then there was no waste >• * 

''Tile hostility of Dara Shikoh and the consequent estrangement 
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ijlian greatly complicated the difficulties of administrate 
jVcror was so dissatisfied with Aurangzeb that lie offered 
can to his son Sliuja, who did not care to accept a transfer' 
Bengal. 

Aurangzeb's aggressive policy. Aurangzeb did not confine 
Ins attention to the problems of internal administration. He was 
an ambitious aggressive ruler, eager to carrv on the traditional 
policy of his dynasty, and play the part of ‘ a great pike in a pond \ 
as Chaplain lerry puts it. His main purpose was to destroy the 
independence of the sultanates of Golkonda and Bijapur, and to 
transfer to himself and his supporters the immense riches and 
resources of both kingdoms. Mere ambition and greed always 
ncre motive s sufficient to set any .Mogul sovereign or prince in 
motion to wage a war of unprovoked aggression. But the emperor 
and his son, as bigoted Sunni Musalmans, took special pleasure 
in waning with the Sultans of Golkonda and Bijapur. who adhered 
to the Slila faith, and looked for alliance and protection to the 
bliah ol Persia rather than to the Padshah of Hindostan. The 
aggressive wars were waged with ruthless ferocity, and when 
ultimately the Sultans were dethroned they received no generous 
treatment from the victors. The defence of their independence 
by the two states is always described by the court historians in 
insulting language as villainous contumacy. 

Pretexts for invasion never were lacking. Golkonda had become 
avowedly a tributary state since 1636, and arrears were always 
due. Although the sense of dignity {'izzat) of the Bijapur sultan 
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was little more than a matter of form. Bijapur never paid anything 
that if could avoid paying. Other reasons for displeasure against 
the sultans were easily found when wanted. 

Mir Jumla. Aprangzeb’s chief helper in his designs on the 
Deccan kingdoms, and a little later on the throne of Hindostan, 
was the Persian adventurer, generally known as Mir Jumla a 
merchant from Ardistan. .Following the example set by Mahmud 
G a wan under the BahmanT dynasty in the fifteenth century, 
he began as a successful trader, and quickly went on to make 
himself virtual master of the Golkonda or Hvderabad k.ing- 
dqm as prime minister of Abdullah Kutb Shfiti. Not content 
witn his position a the chief of the Kutb Shah’s servants, he 
carved out lor himself a domain virtually amounting to an ’c- 
pendent kingdom, by conquering and annexing the Karnatik, nr 
Kanarese country under the ruh of the Raja of Chandraghk the 
representative of the \ ijayanagar dynasty. Mir Jumla’s dom nion, 
about 300 miles long by 50 broad, yielded a revenue of forty 
lakhs of rupees and supported a considerable army especially 
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strong in its park if good artillery manned by European gunners 
The semi-independent position ac quired b> Mir Jumla^naturally 
aroused the jealousy of his nominal master, the Kutb S! an, "ho 






muixammadax period 

pied to brin*; his too powerful servant under bis 
mm la defended himself by intrigues with BTjapur, I 
;I*jbhan, and Aurangzeb. Ultimately lie attached liif 
nitelv to the Mogul service and accepted high office from Shalija- 
Lan, thus becoming a traitor to the Kutb Shah. 

Aorangzeb’s treacherous policy. Aurangzeb forced hostilities 
on that unhappy and incompetent monarch, whom lie was deter¬ 
mined to destroy. His purpose is frankly expressed in written 
instructions under his hand addressed to his eldest son, Prince 
Muhammad Sultan, which were : 

4 Qiitb-ul-Mulk is a coward and will probably offer no resistance. Sur¬ 
round his palace with your artillery and also post a detachment to bar his 
flight to Golkonda. But before doing so, send a carefully chosen messenger 
to him, saying : 

1 had been so long expecting that you would meet me and hospitably 
ask me to stay with you. But as you have not done so, I have myself 
come to you.” Immediately on delivering this message, attack him 
impetuously, and if you can manage if, lighten liis neck of the burden of 
his head. The best means of achieving this plan are cleverness, prompti¬ 
tude, and lightness of hand.’ 1 


Such was the treachery which Aurangzeb and his father v T ere not 
ashamed to employ against a Muhammadan king whose only 
offence was his independence. 

Piince Muhammad Sultan presently entered Hyderabad, which 
was plundered by his soldiery, in spite of orders forbidding excesses. 
The prince ana his father, Aurangzeb, who were not above taking 
advantage of the irregular action of their troops, appropriated 
many valuables, including a library of precious manuscripts. 
Hyderabad, however, was so rich that much wealth remained to 
tempt another attack. The king, meantime, had shut himself up 
in the fortress of Golkonda a few miles distant. 

Siege of Golkonda ; peace. In February 1 h 5 Aurangzeb 
began the siege of Golkonda, and progressed slowiy, after the man¬ 
ner of Mogul generals when besieging strong places. Being resolved 
to annex the whole of the kingdom, the wealth of which he coveted* * 
lie rejected all proposals for peace. Shahjahan, however, who had 
reasons of his own, was more accommodating, and accepted the 
Sultan’s proposals for peace on certain terms, promising complete 
pardon. Aurangzeb held back that letter in order to extort more 
favourable terms, and the emperor, having been referred to, 
sanctioned his son’s action. A little later Shfihjahan was induced 
by Prince Dara Shikoh and Princess Jahanara to put a summary 
stop to the war. Aurangzeb was compelled to raise the siege on 
March 30. The Kutb Slnih agreed to pay a. considerable indemnity 
and to cede a district. By a secret agreement with Aurangzeb 
the Sultan also promised to make Prince Muhammad Sultan his 
heir. , . 

Mir Jumia prime minister. Mir Jurnla, who had joined 
Aurangzeb’s camp with a poweiful army, was now appointed 
1 Adah, 187 b ; in Sarkar, History , vol. », p. -30. 
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mster of the empire in succession to AllamI Sol 
to had recently died. The deceased minister, altL 
ate m his military adventures, was reputed one of the* 
administrators whom India lias known. 

of 'ffi w" 1 ’ th< ‘ representative of the great dynasty 

°L VJayanagar, tried to secure protection from the emneror 

Muslinu B f u h h . is efforts failed utterly and 
jumYa! f K tender mcrc,cs of Bijapur, Golkonda, and Mr 

' site'n^An^ 011 . ff^pdras. The grant made earlv in lGfSO of the 

fa S 0I 5 olTL t0 „f ^ ngl ‘ SB faC l t0r ’ althou gh unnoticed at the time, 
was one ot the most important events in the rehm <>r sh-HiP win 

wlih R -- 1 - 11 *" 8 ° m? rit i Sl ? territorial acquisithm in Indi‘. ’ 
adSr„l'H lapm \ Th f r Soffun or King of Bijapur had taken 
his d rnkfimL t C « e h cl, r‘ty afforded by the treaty of 16S6 to extend 
leJSff i ° Tt S0 - Uth > and west. At the end of 1649 
Distrie ’ l V r o*'tress of .) uigi or G.ngee, now in the South Arcot 

and he ako gained a certain amount 
Ol success against the Portuguese of Goa. The reicnin^ Sultan 

tlie n! lmaC i A( F Shah (162G-aO), ruled a realm extending across 
anrl t nS .l Ua f a sea ’ maintained a magnificent court, 

nrevim\ y ixr laiS If - US a degree of wealth and power 

l 'irrr ‘Vim 1 umed. ^ ^ f 01 ’t u nate sovereign died < >n November 
’ °. y i 1 ! c succ V SS j 0 ? °. * lls onl Y. son, a youth eighteen years of 
c naturalh resulted in internal disturbances, which also offered 

an opportunity feu the gratification of the ambition of the Mogul 
!»> aas ^y- Shalijahan readily granted his viceroy power to act as 
e thought fiG Yurangzeb invaded the kingdom with th help of 
f < A*° r dunda a t the earliest possible moment. BTdar 
iui at the end of March 1657, after a gallant defence : Mahabat 
iviuiri and Aurangzeb cruelly ravaged the Bijapur territory ; 
ana on August 1 KalyanI capitulated. 

ot -Z 1 ? complete conquest of the kingdom was in sight, when 
onanjahan intervened and ratified a treaty of peace, by which the 


o u . . . " I,; u treaty oi peace, ny wi 

oultan agreed to surrender Bldar, KalyanI, and Pa rend a, besides 
certain other places, and to pay a large indemnity. TJ 


Peaces, and to pay a large indemnity. The final 
TJ, ns tac ^ eccai * undertaken by Aurangzeb were directed 
1 ihs, raids of young SivajI, the Maratha leader, son 

Thrwi.wH 1 l0 -Vr ; w ^° bas been mentioned more than once. 

M b | r ° Uf: 1 n( v' s of Shuhjnhan, which began earlv in Se ptember 
?ho,mhtf /r r d "* the WHr " f succession, put. a top to all 
2; l s t u h. ili.u- conquest in the Deccan. The sultanates oh- 
tamed a nsj :te for nearly thirty years. 

Disputed succession. Although the p-cferen'iul claim < the 
eldest son ot a Chagatai Mogul sovereign to succeed his father on 
tlie throne was generally acknowledged, liis absolute right was not 
established sufficiently to secure his position without dispute. 
Humayun, Akbar, Jahangir, and Shfihjahfui had all found 1 ham- 
selves compelled 1 • onfront the livalrv of near relatives, shah ja¬ 

il tin desired to be succeeded by his eldest son, Prince Darfi Shikoh, 
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every practicable step to ensure tlie fulfilment 
Unprecedented titles, honours, and wealth were la\ 
finch loved senior prince, who was kept constantly 
aerial person, and, as Shahjahan grew old, was allowed to 
exercise most of the imperial prerogatives. The emperor’s three 
other sons observed with unconcealed jealousy the favour bestowed 
on the eldest-born, and all three were resolved to contest his 
succession. Each thought himself capable of reigning, and was 
prepared to stake life and everything else on the issue of the 
conflict which was regarded as inevitable whenever their father 
should die. The fact that all the four sons were children of one 
mother, Arjumand Bano Begam, was no check on their ambitions. 
They all accepted the Timurid maxim that 4 no one is a relation 
to a king and well knew that mere abstention from contest 
would not save the life of any of the brothers after one of their 
number had taken his seat on* the throne definitely. The struggle 
for the succession had to be fought out to the bitter end —takht 
yd iakhta , which may be loosely rendered as 4 crown or coffin’, 
was the inevitable goal. 

The long story of the war of succession has been vividly related 
by several contemporary authors in Persian, French, and English, 
whose narratives have been digested critically in Professor Sarkar’s 
work, the second volume being wholly devoted to the subject. 
In this place it is not practicable to give more than a summary 
outline of the tragic happenings. 

The sons of Shahjahan. The four sons of Shahjahan were 
Dura Shikoii, Shuja, Aurangzeb, and Murad Bakhsh, all men of 
mature age in 1G57, aged respectively 43, 41, 39, and about 33 years. 
All the four had had considerable experience in military and civil 
affairs on a large scale. The eldest, who remained with his father, 
was viceroy of the Panjab, and other provinces on the north-west, 
which he administered through deputies. Shuja ruled the great 
territories of Bengal and Orissa. Aurangzeb controlled the 
Deccan, while Murad Bakhsh governed Gujarat and the west. 
Thus the four princes held the semi-independent governmeu of 
regions, each of which had been a powerful kingdom, and could 
supply its ruler with abundant cash and many thousands of armed 
men. The gigantic hoard of treasure stored in the vaults of the 
Agra fort w r as to be at, the disposal of the victor. 

Ail the princes possessed the soldier’s virtue of personal valour, 
which was displayed conspicuously by both Aurangzeb and Murad 
Bakhsh. £)ara Shikoh’s considerable natural abilities were 
neutralized by the violence of his temper and the intolerable 
arrogance of manner, which gained him hosts of enemies. Shuja. 
an agreeable man, with sonic skill as a general, w'as rendered in¬ 
effective by his love of pleasure, and his unreadiness to take 
nstant action at the decisive moment. Murad B.ikhsh was 
a passionate, headstrong, tyrannical man, the bravest «.d he 
brave, but drunken, dissolute, and brainless. It is neeo ess to 
draw a formal sketch of the character of Aurangzeb, whose con- 
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ability as an unscrupulous intriguer and cool poli 
eht on the lace of the narrative. Although his fai 
and at Kandahar may be regarded as disparaging to 1 
l commander of armies, his imperturbable self-possession 
him to emerge with success from most embarrassing 
tactical situations during the war of succession. His indomitable 
resolve to win the throne at any cost and by any means carrier] 
him through and gave him victory. * Sirica 

Religious hostility. The unorthodoxy of DSrft Shikoh was an 
important lactor in the struggle. That prince, while continuing 
to conform to the Sunni ritual and to be a professed Muslim of 
school* was deeply imbued with the heretical mysticism 
ot the Siif Is. He also associated gladly with Hindu philosophers 
and went so lar as to take part in producing a Persian version of 
some of the l panishads, which he declared to be a revelation 
earlier than the Koran. 1 He was so intimate with Father Buseo 
and other priests that he w r as believed by some persons to bo 
within measurable distance of embracing Christianity. That 
attitude towards Islam infuriated Aurabgzeb, who certainly was 
a devout Sunni Muslim, whatever judgement may be formed of 
his moral character. He regarded his eldest brother as a pestilent 
infidel, deserving of worse than death. Slnija, who professed the 
Shla faith, and Murad BakJish, who was reputed to be privately 
inclined to that form ol religion, concurred with Aurangzeb in 
hostility to Dura Shikoh’ s latitudinarian views, and were glad 
to help their own causes by appeals to religious fanaticism. The 
Rajputs were II principal support of Dara Shikoli, and if Jaswant 
Singh of Marwar (Jodhpur) had not behaved w r ith shameless 
treachery the eldest prince might have won. 

Rebellion of Aurangzeb. During the autumn of 1057 endless 
plotting and counter-plotting went on. Shahjahan, Whose health 
was partly restored, sought to secure the succession of his first¬ 
born son, and to prevent eh it war if possible. Aurangzeb con¬ 
tinually temporized and endeavoured to shirk the responsibility 
of open rebellion. He w^as anxious to secure the fruits of his military 
successes in the Deccan, but failed in that design, and was con¬ 
strained to give his whole attention lo the contest with his father 


and broth- is in the north. Both Shuja, and Murad Bakhsh forced 
his hand by a lining the imperial stylo and striking coin each 
in liis own name. Shuja. was the first to enthrone himself, d< ; u»g 
so at Rajmahal, then the capital of Bengal, in the autumn of 
immediately on receipt of the news of his father’s dangerous 
illness. Murad Baknsh took similar action at Ahmadabad, on 
December 5. in opposition to the advice of his adw Auiang/eb, 
who preferred to move with extreme caution. At the end of 
October Aurangzeb took the prudent precaution of seizing all the 


1 For list of his work, see 4 Dara Shikoh as an Author' {J.F.iJ.S , 
vol. ii, pp. 21-38) ; and Blochmann in J. A. S. B., part 1, 1870, pp. -73-k. 
The spellings Shikoh and Shukoh are both legitimate. 
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bver the Narbada, and so concealing the progress < 

Deccan from liis father and eldest brother, whi* 

/pwti passage into Hindostan. Late in December 
^seijt^peremptofy orders recalling Mir Jumla to court. Aurangzeb 
countered that step by arresting his confederate and attaching 
liis property. The circumstances indicate that probably Mir 
Jumla connived at his own arrest. Certainly he did not resent it, 
nor did he fail to continue to give his ally invaluable support when 
released. Aurangzeb had thus become a rebel, and could no longer 
continue his temporizing policy. Mir Jumla’s fine park of artillery 
proved to be extremely useful. At the beginning of February 
1058 Aurangzeb began to exercise imperial prerogatives by grant¬ 
ing titles and making appointments to high offices. He crossed 
the Narbada on April 3 without opposition, and effected a junction 
with Murad’s army in Malwa, in the neighbourhood of Ujjain. At 
that time the agreement between Aurangzeb and Murad Bakhsh, 
as solemnly recorded in writing, was to the effect that the empire 
should be divided, Murad Bakhsh receiving the Panjab. Kabul, 

Kashmir, and Sind, while Au¬ 
rangzeb should take the rest. No 
provision was made for Siiuja. A 
little later Aurangzeb Seems to 
have pretended that he desired 
Murad Bakhsh to become sole 
emperor, but at the beginning of 
the war the policy of partition 
had been accepted formally. 

Battle of Dharmat, April 15, 
1658. Shahjahan experienced 
much difficulty in procuring generals to oppose princes of the 
blood-royal, especially inasmuch as he gave instructions that the 
lives of ins rebel sons were to be spared if possible. The only 
prince available to lead an imperialist army at a distance was 
Dara_ bhikoh’s elder son, Sulaiman Shikoh, who was sent to fight 
Shiya. Raja Jaswant Singh of Marwar (Jodhpur) and Kasim 
Ivhan were induced to undertake the duty ofstoppii _ Aurangzeb 
and Murad Bakhsh. The hostile armies, approximately equal in 
numbers, met at Dharmat, fourteen miles SSW. of Ujjain, on 
April 15 (o.s.), 1658, with the result that the imperialists were 
utterly defeated. Their disaster was due partly to the evils of 
divided command and jealousy between the Rajputs and the 
Musalmans, and partly to the bad choice of ground made and the 
erroneous tactics pursued by the Raja. Kasim Khan did little 
to help his master’s cause, and the gallant Rajput clans suffered 
most of the casualties. ^ 

Battle of Samugarh, May 29,1658. The rebel princes pressed 
on, securing the passage of the Chambal over rt neglected ford. 
Dara Shikoh Jed out fro? Agra a superior and powerful force, 
which met the rebels at Samfigarh or Sambhfigarh, eight miles 
to the east of Agra Fort. The battle fought on May 211, in the 



Rupee of Murad Bakhsh. 
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ieat of summer, was vigorously contested, an'i. the 


■ injudiciously handled, again did honour to the tradit|(L 3 
1’acc. Equal valour was displayed by Aurangzeb and Murad 

— ^- who risked their lives without hesitation. The younger 

prince received three wounds in the face and the liowdah of Tiis 
elephant bristled with arrows. When the imperialists had suffered 
severely, and Dara Shikoh’s elephant had become the mark of the 
enemy’s guns so that it was in imminent danger of destruction 
the heir apparent was persuaded to come down and mount a horse. 
.That action settled the fate of the battle. His remaining troops 
broke when they saw the empty liowdah, and Dara Shikoh fled 
to Agra with a tew exhausted followers. His camp, guns, and all 
he possessed fell into the hands of the victors. Some accounts 
represent his defeat, and especially his descent from the elephant, 
as being due to the treacherous advice of Khalllullah Khan, one 
o his geneials, but the tactical errors committed bv the imperialist 
commanders suffice to explain the disaster. The battle really 
ecided 1 he war of succession. All the subsequent efforts to retrieve 
the cause then lost, whether made by Dara Shikoh himself, by 
his son, Sulaiman Shikoh, or by Shuja and Murad Bakhsli, Mere in 
vain. Aurangzeb proved himself to be bv far the ablest of the 
princes in every phase of the contest, which was not ended until 
two years later, in May 1600, when Shuja met his miserable 
fate. " J 

Fate of Sliahjaliaii and Murad Bakhsh. Aurangzeb lost no 
time. On June 8 he received the surrender of the Agra Fort with 
all its treasures, and made his father a prisoner for life. Father 
and son never met again. Murad Bakhsh rashly' attempted open 
opposition and was silty enough to allow himself on June 25 to 
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be inveigled into a manifest trap by his unscrupulous brother, 
while encamped at Rupnagar near Mathura. He was imprisoned 

first nt : .i 4.1- .j -1: .1. _ - 


first at Sallmgarh, Delhi, and then at Gwalior, where he was *xc- 
cuted in December lfi61 . Aurangzeb, who, like Henry VIII of 
England, preferred to kill his victims with all the forms of law 
when possible, instigated a son of All Naki, the dlwan whom 
Murad Bakhsh had murdered in Gujarat in 1G57, to claim the 
Pil cc _ v blood under Koranic law. The prince, after trial by a 
Kim, was duly declared deserving of death and beheaded in his 
prison. 


i ate of Shuja and Prince Tvluhammad Sultan. Aurang/oh 
went through , n informal ceremony of enthronement, equivalent 
to the coronation in European monarchies, on July 21, but refrained 
from inserting Ins name in the kliutba or 4 bidding prayer \ ano from 
issuing coins. He devoted all his energies to the pursuit of Dara 
Shikoh, who was hunted through Delhi and Lahore as far as 
Multan by Aurangzeb, who was then, in September, obliged to 
turn back in order to meet the danger threatening him by reason 
of Shuja’s advance from Bengal and the operation.-; Dara 
Shikoh’s son, Sulaiman Shikoh. The latUr had d'kaied Shuja at 
Bahadurpur near Benares in February 1058, but wa:-. too far awa> 
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*jle to help his father in time. Shuja, who was strl 
yj and had a large fleet of boats, recovered from his d 
ring the autumn entertained high hopes of success.* 

-un—January 5, 1650, his army was routed at Ivhajwah in the 
Fatehpore District, by a superior force under Aurangzeb in person, 
and he never again had any real prospect of vanquishing his enemy. 
Mir Jumla pursued the prince unrelentingly with an army five¬ 
fold the strength of his ; and drove him across Bengal to Dacca 
and thence over the Arakan frontier in May 1660. He and all 
his family were slaughtered by the Arakanese, but the exact 
details were never ascertained, and false reports that Shuja still 
lived continued to be current for some years. 

Aurangzeb’s eldest son, Prince Muhammad Sultan, having 
quarrelled with Mir Jumla, had foolishly joined Shuja for a time 
and married his daughter. He paid the penalty by lifelong 
imprisonment and death by private execution in 1676 or 1677. 

Fate of the sons of Dara Shikoh. Sulaiman Shikoh, having 
been forced to take refuge in the hills of GarhwaJ in August 1658, 
was received hospitably by the Raja of Srinagar in that principality, 
which must not be confounded with the town of the same name in 
Kashmir. The Raja honourably kept faith with his hunted guest, 
but his son yielded to the pressure applied by the emperor, and 
betrayed the prince in December 1660. The young man, who was 
singularly handsome, was brought in chains before his uncle, 
who solemnly promised that the prisoner would not be tortured 
by the slow poison of postd , or infusion of opium-poppy heads. 
The promise was shamelessly violated, and Sulaiman Shikoh s 
body and mind were gradually wrecked by the daily administration 
of the deadly draught in the" state prison at Gwalior. His jailers 
finished him off in May 1662. 

His younger brother, Sipihr Shikoh, was spared, and married 
a few years later to his cousin, the third daughter of Aurangzeb. 
The same treatment was accorded to the son of Murad Balchsh, 
named izid Bakhsh, who was married to the emperor’s fifth 
daughter. Aurangzeb, while not shrinking from any seventy 
deemed necessary to secure his throne, had no taste for indiscrimi¬ 
nate, superfluous bloodshed; and, when he felt his power established 
beyond danger of dispute by the sons of his brothers, was willing 
to allow the youths to live’ His subsequent dangers came from 
the side of his own sons. .. 

Flight ana defeat of Dara Shikoh. The sad story of Dara 
Shikoh remains to be completed. We left him at Multan m 
September 1657, when Aurangzeb turned back in order to dispose 
of Shuja? while his officers pursued Dare Shikoh with untiring 
energy. The prince, who 4 seemed doomed never to succeed m 
any Enterprise \ fled down the course of the Indus with an ever- 
diminishing force, and would not make a stand even at the strong 
fortress of Bhakkar, where a faithful eunuch guarded his treasui 
and some of his ladies. At this point, acting under the ml u ^f 
of unjust suspicions, he dismissed Daud Khan, one of 
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dara siiikoH 

lit Ifollowcrs. Diiud, astonished to hear such an order 
n step to prove his fidelity. 

//nurdered the honourable ladies of his harem, in order to be free 
— ~ anxiety about them; and then reported to Dara how he had “com¬ 
posed his mind about certain objects which make men hesitate and shrink 
from desperate exertion and fighting at such times of danger 
Even that horror did not eradicate suspicion from"the mind of 
the prince. Baud Khan was constrained to quit his ungrateful 
master and enter the service of Aurangzeb, who welcomed him 
and raised him to high office. 

°t ra «,^ ik0h way .with difficulty through the Sihwan 

”, n , n< s ° reached atta (lljatlmh). Driven thence he crossed 
the Indus delta and the terrible Rann, and so entered Cuteh 
(Kachchli) where he was kindly received. But he dared not st-iv. 
and pressed on into Kathiawar and Gujarat. At Ahmadabad lie 
found a friend in the governor Shahnawaz Khan, who opened 
t ie gates of the city to him, and enabled him to occupy Surat. At 
that moment the unlucky prince, who had collected a considerable 
force, seemed to have a chance of success. If he had adopted the 
advice of the counsellors who recommended retirement to the 
.ocean, lie might have become a dangerous rival of his brother. 
Unfortunately, delusive hopes of alliance with Shuja and Jaswant 
Singh, the treacherous Raja ofMarwar, tempted him to advance 
to Ajmer in reliance upon Rajput help. Plis programme was 
announced as being the release of Shahjahan, not the assumption 
Sf-F?? 3, by himself. Jaswant Singh had promised to bring hi 
Kathors to the standard of the prince, but he yielded to the 
seductions and gold of Aurangzeb, and broke his plighted word. 

^. 0l - vv ben forced to fight, even without the expected 
Kathor contingent, made tlie best of his situation by entrenching 
himself m a strong, well-chosen position at the Pass of Dcorfii, 
i H rn ®F* ^ ie battle raged for three days, April 12—14, 

to. . and ended in the rout of the prince, whose position had been 
turned by a body of hill-men in the imperialist service. 
i • ^n^' r . a ? ra ^ o the prince. The hapless Dara Slffkoh now resume 1 1 
iii^ fhght. Speeding across Rajputana he again reached Gutch. 
once more traversed the waterless Rann, and entered Sind hoping 
to reach Kandahar, and so find an asylum in Persia. With extreme 
roily, and m opposition to urgent remonstrances, he placed himself 
in the power ot a faithless Afghan named Jiwan Khan, chief of 
Dadar, a place nine miles to the east of Hie Rolan Pu^s. The 
treacherous host promptly betrayed his guest on June 9. It * 
some satisfaction to know that the traitor did not Ion z t i.jox the 
reward of his baseness. He and his retinue of ab it Jbvrlecn 
persons were stoned to dentil in a field near Sihrind bv order < f 
Aurangzeb. Manucei experienced 4 great pleasure 5 at ‘seeing the 
corpses, and notes that the Muhammadans with him uttered 
a thousand curses* over the body of Jiwan Khan. The same 
author points out that Aurangzeb was careful to destroy every 
person who had laid hands on any member of the imperial* family . 
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i of Nadira Begam. The only excuse for the obsl 
Ouru Shikoh on this occasion is to be found m the 
was not then in his right mind, by reason of the dt 
,usin, Nadira Begam, the wife of his youth, and the mother 
of his oils. Throughout his dreadful journeyings, in heat, hunger, 
thirst, and every form of misery, that loving woman had borne 
her husband company. Her much tried strength failed as the} 
approached Dadar, and when the prince threw himse.f on th 
hospitality of Jiwan Khan he cared little whether lie lived or diec . 

6 Death was painted in his eyes. . . . Everywhere he saw omy 
destruction, and losing his senses became utterly heedless oi hi^ 
own affairs.’ > , , 

The Tiinurid princes, notwithstanding their polygamous nab 
an d the freedom of their relations with women, often showed 
capacity for feeling the passion of conjugal love in its iitmos 
intensity. Akbar’s strange nature does not seem to have been 
disturbed by any such deep passion. His attitude towards women 
was much like that of Napoleon. But Jahangir, Shall j ah an? Ear 
Shikoh, and even Aurangzeb knew what it meant to love a wile* 
A beautiful album in the India Office Library is a pathetic memoria 
of Darfi Shikoh’s love. It bears the inscription in his handwriting . 

* This album was presented to his nearest and dearest iTiend, the Lady 
Nadirali Begam, by Prince Muhammad Diira Shukoh, son of the Lmpe 
Shahjahan, in the year 1051 J (= a. d. 1641-2). 1 

Betrayal of Dara Shikoh. The rest of the tragic story is 
soon told. The captive prince, with two daughters and his secon 
son, Sipihr Shikoh, a bov of fourteen, was made over to Janac.u 
Khan, who brought the party to Delhi. Aurangzeb indulged nib 
spite by parading his brother, clad like a beggar-man, on the bacl 
of a small, dirty she-elephant through the streets of Delhi, u 
learned French physician, Francis Bernier, witnessed the satt 
procession. 

6 1 took’ , he writes, 1 my station in one of the most conspicuous P art ®J 3 

* _ r*— -r n . i _ .x. 1- mounted Ofl SL gOOCl JiOrSC, 


A Dvuiv j rv i itLOj Illy btclUUli III wix^ w 

the city, in the midst of the largest bazaar ; was i —^ 
and accompanied by two servants and two intimate friends, hrom 


and accompaniea oy two servants and two mumdit u*u.u,. , * , * 

nuartcr i heard piercing and distressing shrieks, for the Indian poop j 
a very tender heart; men, women, and children wailing as if some mig > 
calamity had happened to themselves. Gion-kan (Jiwan Khan) mde n 
t]ic wretched Dam ; and the abusive and indignant cries vociferated as 
traitor moved along were absolutely deafening. I observed some It a h * 
and several poor people throw stones at the infamous Patau * bu ' 
a single movement was made, no one offered to draw his sword with a v 
of delivering the beloved and compassionated Dara.' . , 

His execution. A council was held to determine the prisoner 
fate. His sister Roshan Iiai (Roshanara) clamoured foi his i y 
and was supported in her unnatural contention by most - o 
councillors. Bernier’s patron, Danishmand Khan, seems « 
been the only person who opposed the capital sentence. 


1 II. F. A., p. 458, plates meix, exx, exxi. 



A’l’JFI AND CHARACTER OR SHlHJAHlN. 


..ns readily humoured Aurangzeb’s liking for procVuAj 
-jeyaj/ornis, and passed sentence of death against Dara Shipa 


O&eW a he retic. A popular riot on August 30. directed agaiftsE 
- -'vaii Khan, the traitor, determined Aurangzeb no longer to 
delay the execution. On the night of that day brutal murderers 
tore away isipihr Shikoh from his father’s embrace and alter 
a violent struggle, beheaded Dara Shikoh. Tlie corpse was again 
paraded through the city and buried without ceremony in a vault 
under the dome of Humayun’s tomb. The head eertabdv w s 
shown to Aurangzeb for identification, but happily we need not 
believe the horrid stories concerning the emperor’sVond,^t wWh 
are told by Manucei only, and are not any wly confirm^ bl 

and salf 1 ^ ‘hud tkMrV Be ™ er ’ Aumngzet ‘shed tears % 
and said, At bad-bakht! Ah, wretched man ! let this shocking 

let it be buried in U W my Cye , S > away the head, and 

credible?- Iloumayon's tomb ’. The tears are hardly 

Captivity and deatli of Shahjahan. Shahiahan meanwhile 
continued to be closely confined in the Agra Fort under the speeiid 

oTli°, nI ST 1 eunuch, who f^ntly^Sd Si rEe 
ot his perverted nature by inflicting gulfing Dettv indignities 

Zrti e eo,?tb?n C a m0mi f Ch i- • f ° r Sl,ch to r t uriiig^h 11 mi I iations 

w is noi nllSw^i 0 / St ? C } c< g? n ement to the fort the prisoner 
bv the nrnvkin H ls lascivious tastes were gratified f 

wL V n of . f ^ le attendants, and his daughter J ah ana a ’ 

Jamiarv^/n o f° h f r father - Shahjahan lived until 

of sevehi-w °’ S •)' fb 06 , v, hen he died a natural death at the age 
devout A ;/°T : ^i° War( Jf 1 c ose Ws life lie became extremely 

'"S* •** * 

i Shall j ahan . Shahjahan has received from most 


rrm f w n hku ,•— ^minjanan nas received irom most 

undulv fLvniirjiM lS * especially from Elphinstone, treatment 
w 3 fr o. b C; nKl ^nifieencc of his court, the extent and 


wfMiith nf* ,, • ui ms court, me extent ana 

during his rchm'Tn^fVv ! G c ? m P arative peace which was preserved 
niece ^tho tV? i»o,. > * K llI } K P* e beauty of his architectural masier- 
bio^ranhers ’ d ri combined to dazzle the vision of his modern 
and^e^at i ^ nh hav 1 e sI,irre <* over his manv crimes 

hi^ dutv 1 r VirtUeS as }}? Possessed. As a son he failed 

exterminated TCb f 10,1 , for vea ^ He mercilessly 

exterminated Ins collateral male relations, befrinnin- with his 



Mahal I, the mother of fourteen of his s^e^hi d^ l ; robably 
he restrained Ins passions during her lifetime, but she died • ariy 
m lus reign (1631), and there is no doubt that during he '»mining 
thirty-five years of his life he disgrac ed him* If gross licentious¬ 
ness. In affairs of state ne was cruel, treacherous, and unscrupulous, 
perhaps not worse than most other kinsrs of his time, but certainly 
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;r i He had little skill as a military leader. The 1 ^ 
:r and the triple failure to recover that important pos 
'he inefficiency of the organization and command ^ 



Tiie justice of Shahjahan. Flatterers have recorded the most 
extravagant eulogies on his supposed justice, but examination 
of concrete facts does not warrant the panegyrics. Manueci, 
the Italian adventurer, who wrote an entertaining book of reminis¬ 
cences, ventured to assert that Shahjahan, in spite of his admitted 
lasciviousness, governed his kingdom 4 most perfectly ’. When 
the illustrations of the perfect government recorded by him are 
studied, it appears that Shahjahan’s 4 justice ’ was merely the 
savage, unfeeling ferocity of the ordinary Asiatic despot, exercised 
without respect of persons and without the slightest tincture 
of compassion. 

Manueci witnessed the execution ot 
Muhammad Said, the Ivotwal or Chief 
Police Officer of either Agra or Delhi, for 
alleged bribery. The description of the 
incident being short, may be quoted ver¬ 
bally : 

‘ He kept his eye on his officials, punishing 
them rigorously when they fell short in then 
duty. This was the reason that he kept at 
his court an official with several baskets full 
of poisonous snakes. He would order that 
in his presence they should be made to bite 
any official who had failed to administer jus¬ 
tice, leaving the culprit lying in his presence 

til! the breath left him. 

Thus he did, as I saw, to the cotual 
(K'ltwul) called Mahomed Said (Muhammad Sa‘Id), who is the magis¬ 
trate. This man did not decide uprightly, and took bribes. There¬ 
fore an order was given that lie should be bitten in one hand in his 
(Sh; bjahan’s) presence by a cobra capelin, the most poisonous snake 
on earth. The official in charge of the snakes was asked how long the 
man could live. The official replied that he could not live more than an 
hour. The king remained seated until the Kolwdl expired. He then 
ordered that the body should lie two days in front, of his court-house. 
Others who had deserved death were ordered to be thrown to mad 
elephants, who tore them to pieces ’ (i. 107). 

On another occasion a favourite slave, who had been instructed 
not to give away betel to the courtiers, was seen to disobey the 
order. He was punished by being beaten to death in the emperor s 
presence. Shahjahan, like his father, took a horrid pleasure m 
v. itnessing the shocking punishments inflicted at his caprice. 
Thieve ', wo arc told, were never pardoned. 

Administration. The stupid ferocity exhibited by the emperor 
1 Terry’s vigorous, but just condemnation may b - quoted : 1 * hat 

murderer . . .all law- of honesty, of nature, being by him thrown down, 
t. unpled under foot, forgotten, and made void, to compass and gam us 
most unjust ends.’ Roe’s verdict has been quoted. 



SHAHJAHAN. 
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ted by his provincial governors, who never dream! 

-lie CailSf 4 S Mt bPimn lwvlrwr t i __ , 


«--* 'T&u.n.g/irar tf'UlasT vf 
^ fat m <>at Jr?!. Qjr' 


i ■-, • 19 »«u iiuvrr areamMg 

ilievnf r CnmC ’ bc,n « contcnt to attempt its repress^ 
" c > 01 indiscriminate massacre. When Peter MnnSv 
ie most prosaic and matter-of-fact observers conceivable’ 

KM* SS 5 

fnV'^ 6 ^? un( ^ ‘commonly near 
c 1 a ^ CI ti es ’. Each miiulr eon- 
G ‘ . . ^ rom thirty to forty heads 
■. in plaster. At a place in the 
‘"npore District the traveller 
counted 200 such pillars. When 
ie returned some months later 
ou more had been added. The 200 
pillars in that small area recorded 
Ti »e massacre of at least 8,000 
persons within a short time. 

State of the country. Other 
ravellers bear similar testimony 
.° ™e misgovern meat of the coun¬ 
ty* Bernier, who travelled and 
4 8 *ed hi the empire at the close 
ut ohahjahan’s reign, and the 
earlier part of that of his successor, 
a highly trained observer, in 
tne service of a great noble of the 
court, who was reputed the most 
earned man of Asia. Bernier, while 
neeply interested as a student in 
!°. saw > was free from per- 


• t» jut iium jjfr- 

q 9*1 , . bias for or against either 
lajijahau or Aurangzeb. While 


ur vnrangzco. wane 
[ nutting the moral wickedness 
wh '^ 1 1 ran 5 zC>b?s n) easures taken to 


Win tl \ *■> uibdsuith Lciivt II m 

remark : ‘ lirone ’ th ° author adds ' vith uncommon .impartiality the 


birth, anrt c< ?■ ’° S m >; n,runttu " V. ,at tl,e circumstances of country’, 

^»fene-Zrbrn V 0n , a ? ord . n0 P alliat, . on ° r the conduct, pursued bv / 
t'le and rare ™ u,, 7 ut that this Prlnce is endowed with n versa-' 


King.’ 


genius, that he is a consummate statesman, and a . rc.it 


he brushed as?d y ° f tJle man w,1 ° could write in that spirit cannot 
witness. He sn ?. S im exaggeration recorded by a hostile European 
brilliant period V?F\r 0t t ! lc a , ctl,al state of the <**»«ntry ai Bio most 
lished, rich bevoi.d n f Iogul rulc ' ] vlieh the d > nast . v was fully estab- 
His nessimic' in Ji om P arc > and undisturbed by forehjn aggression 
H,& peSSimiSl,c observations appear to apply specially to the upper- 

P 3 
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es. The fertility and commerce of Bengal excite 1 
,2stic admiration. „ . . r- 

^rnier’s gloomy impressions. The traveller s gJo<fcn_._ 
irfibr^ssions arc illustrated by the following passages. Having 
spoken of the despotic tyranny of local governors, he declares 
that it was 

often so excessive as lo deprive the peasant and artisan of the necessaries 
of life, and leave them to die of misery and exhaustion—a tyranny owing 
to which those wretched people either liave no children at all, or have them 
onlv to endure the agonies of starvation, and to die at a tender age-— 
a tyranny, in fine, that drives the cultivator of the soil from bis wietched 
home to some neighbouring state, in hopes of finding milder treatment, 
or to the army, where he becomes the servant of some trooper. As the 
ground is seldom tilled otherwise than by compulsion, and as no person 
is found willing and able to repair the ditches and canals for the conveyance 
of water, it happens that the whole country is badly cultivated, and a 
threat part rendered unproductive from the want of irrigation. The houses, 
too, are left in a dilapidated condition, there being few people who will 
either build new ones, or repair those which arc tumbling down ’ (p. --0). 

‘ The country is ruined by the necessity of defraying the enormous 
charge.-* required to maintain the splendour of a numerous court, and to 
pay a large army maintained for the purpose of keeping the people in 
subjection. N» adequate idea can be conveyed of the sufferings of that 
people. The cudgel and the whip compel them to incessant labour for l lie 
benefit of other, ; and driven to despair by every kind of cruel treatment, 
their revolt or their flight is onlv prevented by tv* presence of a military 
force ’ (p. 230). 

‘Thus do ruin and desolation overspread the land’ (p. 231). 

‘ A Prrsian in snp-.ii:> • Mips, mri-dv Governors. Timariots 


Similar ruin and tyranny had been the fate of the Deccan during 
the years from 1614 to 1653, in the interval between the first and 
tin* second viceroyalty of Aurangzeb. When one pitiless governor 
of that time, Khan-i Daurfm, died, his death was hailed as a divine 
deliverance. 

Bernier praises Bengal When the traveller visited Bengal, 
which had been long rule ’ almost, as an independent kingdom by 
Prince Shuja, and did not need irrigation, his impressions were 
totally different. He found supplies plentiful and remarkably 
♦ heap- The trade of the country in rice, sugar, cotton fabrics, 
silks, saltpetre, opium, and many other commodities was astonish¬ 
ing in its extent. 4 In a word, lie says, * Bengal abounds with every 
necessary of life ’ (pp. 138 folk). He quotes 4 a proverb in common 
use among the Port uguese, English, and Dutch, that the Kingdom 
of Bengale has a hundred gates open for entrance, bill not one for 
departure’. . , 

Climax of the Mogul empire. Whatever be the view taken 
of the personal character of Shahjahan or the efficiency oi his 
administration, it can hardly be disputed that his reign marks the 




CLIMAX OF MOGUL EMPIRE 

the Mogul dynasty and empire. During the spa! 
/yelars (1628-58) the authority of the emperor was 
\y challenged, and the realm was never invaded by jfriy 
foe. Although the loss of Kandahar and the failure of three 
attempts to retake it proved military inefficiencv and encouraged 
Persian pride, those events had little effect on India, where the 
strength of the army amply sufficed to uphold the imperial system. It 
is true that Shahjahan’s son, Aurangzeb Alamglr, largely ext aided 
the southern frontier of the empire during the first thirty years of 
his reign ; but it is also true that long before the annexation of 
the sultanates in the Deccan the Marathas had searched out the 
weak places in the imperial armour, and the erroneous policy of 
the sovereign had undermined the foundations of his throne. The 
empire, which had suffered severely from the prolonged wars of 
succession, may be regarded as declining throughout the whole 
reign of Aurangzeb, notwithstanding his conquests in the south. 

Art. In the realm of architecture and other forms of art it is 
unquestionable that tin; works of the highest quality in the Mogul 
period belonged to the reign of Sliahjahan. The puritan Aurangzeb 
cared for none of those things. Ilis buildings are insignificant, 
with one or two exceptions, and the drawings and paintings of 
his time show deterioration on the whole. Many of Shahjahan’s 
artists survived into the reign of his son, and some of their pro¬ 
ductions executed during that reign arc not distinguishable from 
earlier works ; but, generally speaking, the atmosphere of Aurang- 
zeb’s court was unfavourable to the* arts. 

In do-Persian architecture. The Indo-Persian architecture 
of Akbar and Jahangir, beginning with the noble mausoleum of 
Ilumayun, and including Fathpur-SIkr!, Sikandara, the tomb 
of Itiniadii-d daula (1028), and many dignified buildings at 
Lahore and other places, has great merits. It is generally more 
massive and virile than that of Shuhjuhan, but the world is agreed 
hi preferring the Taj, with its feminine grace, to all its predecessors 
or successors. 


It is impossible to give either descriptions or critic 1 mis of par¬ 
ticular buildings in this book. Generally speaking it mry be said 
that the edifices of Shah Julian, are characterized by elegance rather 
ban by strength, an 1 by the lavish use of extraordinarily costly 
decoration. Marble was preferred to the red sandstone favoured 
by Akbar and Jahangir. The dainty pietra dura inlay bo novel 
from Florence, and t rented in semi-precious stones regardless 

of expense, was largely substituted for the simpler white marble 
mosaic or the sandstone carving of the earlier reigns. 

The Hindu features so prominent in the buildings of Akbar and 
Jahangir were much diminished, although never wholly discarded. 

The new city of Delhi called Shfihjahaa Umd, v ith its gorgeous 
palace, was occupied by the court in 10 IS some ten years after the 
beginning of the works. The Tai begun in 1032, was completed 
with all its appurtenances neatly twenty-two years later, in 1653 ; 
but the central mausoleum was ready in 1613. The lovely Fe.tr! 
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EATHPTJRI MOSQUE AT TAJ ENTRANCE. 













ART AND LITERATURE 

(Motl Masjid) at Agra was finished in 1 <>53, th? 
w the completion of the accessories of the Taj. The nrarn 

_ seventeenth century, therefore, may be taken as the dan* 

at which Indo-Perslan architecture attained the summit of excel¬ 
lence. 



Drawing and painting, 
reached their highest point 
crude imitations of Persian work current in Akbar’s days had gone 
out of fashion. The artists of Shahiahan allowed ihomsolves to 


The arts of drawing and painting 
at the same time. The somewhat 



out of fashion. The artists of Shahjahan allowed themselves to 
be largely influenced both by the old Hindu tradition and by study 
of European pictures. A certain amount of shading was introduced, 
and a subdued scale 01 colour was preferred. Many of the artists 
were endowed with unsurpassed keenness of vision and steadiness 
of hand. Some were able to use 
with success a brush consisting of 
a single squirrel’s hair. The por¬ 
traits of Shalijahan’s time, which 
are free from tlie stiffness common 
in the preceding and succeeding 
ages, are wonderfully life-like and 
often perfectly charming. 

Hindu architecture. Theerec- n of shfih j ahan . 

bon of new Hindu temples, fre¬ 
quently of immense size and cost, was freely pern uteu, or even 
encouraged, by both Akbar and Jahangir. For instance, Raja 
Rlr Singh, the' murderer of Abu-1 Fazl, was allowed to spend 33 
lakhs of rupees (=1371,250 at 2s, 3d.) on the Kcsava deva temple 
at Mathura, ‘one of the most sumptuous edifices in all India'. 
Aurahgzeb destroyed the building utterly in 1669, and replaced it 
by a mosque. In 1032 Shahjahan had prohibited the erection 
of new temples. Xo important Hindu building, religious o secular, 
dates from his reign, so far as I am aware. 

Literature. The most valuable part of the literature written 
in Persian continued to be the historical. Among the many works 
noticed by Elliot and Dowson or Sarkfir the BndshCih-vdma of 
Abdu-1 Hamid and the Mwdaklmbu-t Lnbcib of Khafl Khan 
(Muhammad Hashim of Kliwfif 1 ) may bo mentioned specially. 

None of the numerous Hindi poets can compart with Tuls! 
Uas in influence or importance. The most eminent is Biliarl Lfil, 
f be ingenious author of the Scitsdi , completed in 1662. 


That is the real meaning of 4 Khafl Khwaf is in Khu.asan. 
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Sunday, Oct. 28, 1027 
. Feb. 1628 
1030-2 
. 1031 
June 17, 1031 
. 1032 
. 1G32 
. 1032 
. 1630 
. Julv 1030 
. 1037 
. 1038 
. 1030 


CHRONOLOGY (o.s.) 

Reign of Shahjahan 

_ of Jahangir 

Enthronement of Shahjahan 
Famine in Gujarat and Deccan 
Destruction of Khan Jahan Lodi 
Death of Mumtaz Mahall . 

Siege of Hugh, June 24-Sept. 24 
Destruction of new Hindu temples 
End of the kingdom of Ahmadnagar 
Treaties with Golkonda and Bijapur 
Aurangzeb appointed viceroy of Deccan 
Marriages of Aurangzeb and Dara Shikoh 
Acquisition of Kandahar 
Grant of, site of Madras to Mr. Day 
Accident to Princess Jahanara, and temporary disgrace of Aurangzeb 1044 
Campaign in Baidakhshan and Balkh ..... 1045-7 

Transfer of capital from Agra to Deihi (Shahjahanabad) . . 1048 

Kandahar taken by Persians ; first siege by Aurangzeb . . 1049 

Second siege of Kandahar by Aurangzeb ..... 1052 
Third siege of Kandahar by Dara, Shikoh ..... 1053 

Aurangzeb reappointed to Deccan.1053 

Demolition of walls of Chitor .1054 

Murshid Kuli Khan appointed Dfwan of the Deccan ; siege of Gol¬ 
konda by Aurangzeb ; death of Sadullah Khan and appointment 
of Mir Jumla ::s prime minister ; death of Muhammad Adil 
Shah of Rijapur ......... 1G50 

Invasion of Rijapur ..... 

War of Succession 
Tllncss of Shahjahan ..... 

Rattle of Bahadurpur, defeat of Shuja ^ 

Battle, of Dharmat, defeat of Jaswant Singh 
Battle of Sarnugarh. defeat of Dara Shikoh 
Captivity of Shahjahan and Murful Bakhsh 
Informal enthronement of Aurangzeb . 

Battle of Khajwah, defeat of Shuja -. 

Battle of Deor&i, defeat of Dara Shikoh 
p’ormal enthronement of Aurangzeb 
Execution of Dara Shikoh . 

Death of Shuja ... 

Betrayal of Sulaiman Shikoh ' . 

Authorities 


March 1057 


September 1057 
February 1658 
April 15, 1058 
Mav 29, 1058 
. June 1058 
July 21, 1058 
January 5, 1059 
April 12-14, 1659 
. June 1059 
August 1059 
. May 1600 
. Dec. 1000 


The events, as viewed in relation the biography of Aurangzeb, are 
discussed critically by Professor Jade \*a nr Sahkar in History of Aurang - 
Zib, vols i-iv (Calcutta, 1912-19). For translations of the leading Persian 
authorilies see K . dc ])., vol. vii. The ICuropean authorities uscu include 
tin- travels of Bernier (transl. and ed. Constable and Y. A. Smith, Oxford 
University Press, 1914); Oleakius, transl. Davies (London, 1009); 
Mantjcci, transl. and ed. Irvine (London, Murray. 1907,1908) ; Mamuqi l, 
Jtircrario (in Spanish, Roma, 1019) ? Mundy, ed. Temple, vol. ii and iii 
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Society, 1914 and 1919) ; and Tavernier, transl. 

London, Macmillan, 1S89). 

41&^6llowing works also have been consulted : de Laet, De hnpefii T" 
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CHAPTER 6 

Aurangzeb Alamgir (1659-1707). 

Second enthronement of Aurangzeb. The fate of Aurangzebs 
father, brothers, and nephews has been related in the last preceding 
chapter, although some of the events took place in 1659 and 1660. 
after his formal assumption of the imperial dignity and tit 1 - s. 
He re-entered Delhi in May 1659 and was enthroned for the second 
finie in June with complete ceremonial. His name was then 
read in the khutbah, and coins were issued with his superscription 
(a. ii. 1069). He assumed the title of Alamgir, bv which he is 
usually designated in the writings of Muhammadan" authors. His 
earlier title of Aurangzeb being more familiar to European readers 
has been retained in this work. 

Tiie new sovereign at once showed his respect for Muslim usage 
by discontinuing the Ilahi era of Akbar, and r vertiiur completely 
fo the Muhammadan lunar calendar, notwithstanding its incon¬ 
veniences in pre' tice. 

. Nominal remission of taxes. Like many other newly 
^stalled rulers he sought the goodwill of his subjects !»\ abolishing 
oppressive imposts, which were especially vexatious at the time 
by reason of a famine of intense severity. 1 He 1 mitted nearly 
e, ghty taxes mid cesses of various kinds, and isslu strict m ders 
prohibiting tlu ir collection. But the h ading historian of the reign 
records distinctly that, with one or two exceptions, ‘ ihc royal 
prohibition had no effect*, and the local officers continued to collect 
wb *t- r _ mv * 1 benefit nearly all the prohibited taxes. In fact, 
local 1 m a * Eh fin wrote in the reign of Muhammad Shah, the 
< 1‘ tr'i 1,Cers a . n< * landholders used to exact more than ever by way 
in- „ duties so that goods in transit often had to ay more 

than double Uk.j, cost pr > v 

ounila s war with Assam, 1661-3. Vurangzeb's success 

Sec I oh, i. 310, for a vivid description of the horrors of the faiivau* a 
experienced m Mew&r in Samvat 1717 =a. d. 1660-1. 
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rivals had been due in large measure to his alitricF 
Jumla. After his accession that officer did further^Sbl . 

hunting down Shuja and bringing him to his misefonl#^ 
emperor was glad to keep Mir Jumla in Bengal as governor 
at a distance from the capital, A raid by the Alioms of Assam, 
who captured twenty guns from the commandant of Gauhatl, 
tempted the governor to plunge into the Assamese wilds and dream 

of an attack on China. 

He penetrated the difficult 
country as far as Ghargaon 
on the Brahmaputra, but 
was driven back by heavy 
rain and the lack of sup¬ 
plies. His experiences dur¬ 
ing the retreat were similar 
to those of his early prede¬ 
cessor, Muhammad Khiljl, 
son of Bakhtyar, in 1205, 
and resulted in the almost 
complete destruction of the 
invading army, although 
the invader secured a treaty 
on nominally favourable 
terms. Aurangzeb was not 
sorry when his too powerful 
subject died in 1663 from 
the effects of the hardships 
of the campaign. Mir 
Jumla is highly praised for 
the humanity and justice 
which he displayed in the 
conduct of the operations. 

Shayista Khan in Ben¬ 
gal. Mir Jumla was suc¬ 
ceeded in the government 

* ——- of Bengal by Aurangzeb’s 

SIIAV 1ST A KHAN. maternal uncle, Shayista 

Khan, wdio was transferred 
from the Deccan in consequence of the events to be related pre¬ 
sently. Shayista Khan continued to govern Bengal for about 
thirty years (excepting an interval of less than three years, from 
1077 !! 1080), and died at Agra in 1694, when over ninety years 
of age. Early m his rule he cleared out the Portuguese pirates 
v ho infested the waterways of the Brahmaputra delta, and com¬ 
pelled the king of Arakan to cede the Chittagong (Chntgaon) 
district (1666). 

Visit to Kashmir. Aurangzeb became seriously ill in Hie sum¬ 
mer of 1664 and went in t! o following cold weavher to Kashmir in 
order to restore his health, but he never revisited that country, 
which he disliked. Bernier, who was in the service of a learned 
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.VUKAXGZEB IN KASHMIR 


ih the title Danislimand Khan, accompanied the emi\%g 
i/arch, and arrived in the ^ paradise of the. Indies 
s He has recorded an admirable description ot the incidents 
urmu march and the objects of interest in the valley. 1 lhe journe\ 
was performed verv slowly, the huge camp being detained ior niore 
than two months at Lahore in order to await the melting ol the 
snow on the mountains of Kashmir. The travelling was extremely 
uncomfortable, and the passage of the Chmab river m particular 
was a scene of confusion and danger. A horrid accident occurred 
in the PIr Paniai Pass, when one of the elephants carrying the 
ladies stepped back and forced the animals behind him over the 
precipice, to the number of fifteen. Only three or four ol the 
Women were killed. Some of the elephants were observed to be 

still alive two days later. . 

Respite of the Deccan. In 1657, when the serious illness ol 
Shahjahan became known, Aurangzeb, who was then \ lecroy ot 
the Deccan, was within measurable distance of effecting the 
destruction of the sultanates of Bijapur and Golkonda, which lie 
ardently desired. The ensuing war ol succession gave Uio-c much 
harried states a respite and enabled them to prolong their exist¬ 
ence for nearly ihirtv years. But. meantime, Bijapur suffered 
many losses from the operations of S.ivaji, a young Marat ha duel- 
tain. son of Slialijl Bhonsle, originally an officer of Die Alimaclnagar 
State, who had transferred hi - services to Bijapur. a lew years 
before the Nizam Shahl kingdom was annexed to the empire. 

Early life oi Sivajl. Sivaji, who was born in 1627, began 
operations in a small way as a robber thief in Bijapur territory, 
while still a boy, and took his own line, without consulting ms 
father, in whose jdHir he irregular proceedings took place, v. ban.li. 
however, who could not escape suspicion of having abetted Ins 
unruly son, suffered in consequence four years coiifin.em.nt at 
Bijapur and was in imminent danger of losing his lib*. * tie \ oung 
adventurer, when only nineteen years of age, made ms urst unp u- 
tant ad vaii' - by gaining possession of a hill-fort named lorna. 
about twenty miles to the south-west of Poona* . ??- iel , ( ( 
round him the men of the hills in the Western Ghats called Mawalis, 
who ap described as an * uncouth, backward, and stupid race . jj 
But, however mentally defective they might be. they were well 
adapted to serve Sivajfs purposes, because the\ were hard', 
brave, and intensely devoted to their new leader, they w 


1 The dates are conclusively fixed in detail by Bernier m h«- - r c ' 

M. ik Merv<. illcs, the first being dated December 14, 1604, I>y«haW> in 
o’ Ie Jnaurhed on the nighl of that day (ed. ConstabU and A. 

Smith ,1014, p lrvim . (/„,/. .lw/., 1911, p. 70) erroneoud> g s the 

date of Auranir/^b s illness Uom May to August 1009 and that ol Uu 
visit to Kashmir - .vLlini. from December 1002 to October 1003. 
The error of two ye; 


extending from December . ... 

- s committed by a writer so careful us Irvine is instruc¬ 
tive, especially as it occurs in an essay designed to settle the obseim* 
chronology of , he reign, Lane-Poole gives the corn et date. Sarknr (m. I 
adopts tie wrong date ioo*J. and makes no reference to Bernier. 


! 
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t }ath and rock in their native wilds and could pit the! 

\f woodcraft against the military training of their ^ 

. 10 s. Their ability to climb cliffs like monkeys specially 
. for success in a war which was mainly devoted to the capture 
of the steeply scarped hill-forts so numerous in their country. 
Fort after fort yielded to the young chieftain, who built other 
strongholds on his own account. He next turned his attention 
to the Konkan, the rich strip of broken ground between the crest 

, of the mountains and the sea. One 
of his officers gained possession of 
the important town of Kalyan in 
that region. In 1655 Sivaji com¬ 
mitted an atrocious crime by direct¬ 
ing the treacherous murder of the 
Raja of Jaoll, who had refused to 
join him in rebellion. 

Murder and defeat of Afzal 
Khan. The BIjapur authorities, 
being otherwise occupied, had not 
paid much attention so far to the 
operations of Sivaji. But, in 1650, 
while Aurangzeb was still busy 
securing his "throne, they thought 
that the time had come to suppress - 
the audacious rebel. An imposing 
army, numbering about ten thou¬ 
sand men and equipped with moun¬ 
tain guns, was organized and dis¬ 
patched under the command of Afzal Khan, a brave and experienced 
officer. Sivaji, not bein" capable of meeting his foe in the field, 
opened negotiations through a Brahman envoy who was sent to 
the Musalman general. The Brahman and Sivaji arranged a plot 
to inveigle Afzal Khan into an interview at which he could be 
kilic with little risk to the Marathfi. Afzal Khan fell into the trap 
readily, and, accompanied only by two officers, advanced close 
to Partabgarh and met Sivaji who also had two companions, 
Jiv Malifda and SambhajI Kavji. When Afzal Khan embraced 
him in the customary manner, Sivaji wounded him in the belly 
with a horrid weapon called tiger’s claw \ which he held hidden 
in left hand, and followed up the blow by a slab from a dagger 
concealed in his sleeve. The treacherous attack succeeded per¬ 
fectly ; SambhajI Kavji beheaded the dying Khan, and the 
Marhthas ambushed in the surrounding jungles destroyed the 
Musalman army. Am. mg the immense amount of spoil taken 
four thousand good horses were specially welcome. 1 

1 For the details I follow chiefly Sarkar. Shivaji and His Times , Cahutta, 
1910, S. N. Sens Siva Chhatrapati, 1920, and Grant Puff. 
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Sivljf .. 

jlsta Khan. BIjupur never succeeded in xetrievinf 
xnd SivajI was left free to turn his arms against the 
ae Mogul power. In 16G0 Aurangzeb, although st 
inuch-dccupied personally in the north, found it necessary to send 
Shayista Khan, his maternal uncle, to the Deccan. The new com¬ 
mander did not know how to deal with his wily foe. Every day 
and on every march, we are told, the hill-men fell upon his baggage 
and carried off whatever they could secure. Shayista Khan 
retired to Poona for the rainy season, taking precautions which he 
fondly imagined were sufficient to secure him from attack. But 
the cunning Maratha was too much for him. SivajI himself, 
attended by a few trusty followers, managed by means of clever 
stratagems to penetrate into the lodging of Shayista Khan, who 
narrowly escaped death and was thankful to get off with the loss 
of three fingers and of his son. The humiliated general was obliged 
to ask for his recall. His request was granted, and he was posted 
to Bengal, as already stated. 

Prince Muazzam and Rfija Jai Singh. Aurangzeb replaced 
him by his own son. Prince Muazzam, with whom was associated 
in the command Raja Jai Singh of Jaipur, who was supposed to 
be a suitable person to deal with a Hindu enemy. But the new 
generals were as helpless as their predecessor had been, and were 
unable even to protect the rich port of Surat, which was plundered 
a t the beginning of 1664 with ruthless cruelty. The Raja, who had 
always maintained more or less friendly relations with SivajI, 
persuaded him to surrender to the imperial authority in 1665. 
The Maratha went to court under Jai Singh’s protection and was 
received by Aurangzeb at Agra, but refused to comply with the 
rules of etiquette, and resented being treated merely as 4 a com¬ 
mander ( mnnsabddr ) of 5,000 instead of as a sovereign prince. 
He was, consequently, kept under surveillance, from which he 
managed to escape with the connivance of Ram Singh, a son of 
Jai Singh, returning in safety to his own country in December 
1666, after many adventures. His absence had lasted nine months. 1 

Raja Jai Singh died in 1667. while still in the Deccan, having 
been poisoned by his son. Ivlrat Singh, probably at the instigation 
of Aurangzeb, who publicly rejoiced at the news of the Raja's 
death. He felt that the decease of his leading Hindu otlieer gave 
him greater liberty in his policy of persecution. He availed 
himself of the liberty so gained bv destroying the gigantic temple at 

Mathura. 


, 1 According to some authorities Aurangzeb received SivajI at Delhi, 
;? u t Agra certainly is correct:. The Tdrlkhi Maratha}* MS. in the I. O., as 
•J feurn from an unpublished essay by Mr. Zahiru-d din Furfiki, slates 
;{ ,a t SivajI displayed extreme conceit, refused to make obeisance, struck 
the chamberlain, and actually sat down in the imperial presence Other 
accounts of the incident exist. SivajI certainh considered hiimuf to have 
been insulted at the audience. 
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?e Muazzam and Raja Jaswant Singh. The 
Jai Singh by Raja, Jaswant Singh of Mar war (Joe 
served previously in the Dccean, did not effect 
hicnt in the situation of the imperialists. Both the Raja 
and hi' colleague Prince Muazzam accepted large sums of money 
from Sivfjl and deliberately abstained from effective operations. 
They even persuaded Aurangzeb to grant Sivaji the title of Raja 
in 1 GOT. 1 The Maratha power continued to increase steadily, 
and the newly appointed Raja was left at liberty to devote the 
years 1608 and 1(669 chiefly to the organization of the internal 
arrangements of his Government. In 1070 active hostilities were 
resumed, and in December of that year Sivaji’s officers exacted 
from the local authorities of certain places in Khandesh written 
promises to pay to Sivaji or his deputies one-fourth of the yearly 
revenue due to Government# 


Regular receipts were promised on the part of Sivaji which should not 
only exempt them from pillage, but ensure them protection. Hence we 
in ; y date the first imposition of Maratha chauth on a province immediately 
subject to the Moguls.’ 2 

That scandalous submission to blackmail is conclusive proof of 
tire feebleness of Auraiigzeb’s Government even early in his reign. 
His administration, in truth, never was successful at any date 
during the half-century of his rule. In October of the same year 
Sivaji had again plundered the city of Surat for three days in 
a le3 surely fashion, but was not able to damage the European 
factories. 


Jat rebellions. Grave disorders occurred ciosfc to the capital. 
Early in 1660 the Jat peasantry of the Mathura District rebelled 
under the leadership of a man named Gokula, and killed the 
imperial faujddr or commandant, a zealous Musalman, who had 
been iii the service of Shahjahan. A big battle ensued in which 
the rebels lost five thousand and the imperialists lour thousand 
nu n. Severe measures re ored quiet, in the following year, but 
the trouble was renewed in 1681 and again in 1688, from which 
date if continued to the end of the reign. 3 We have seen how in 
1601 the rebels inflicted the gravest possible affront on their 
enemy tin emperor by plundering the sepulchre of his ancestor 
Akbar and burning his bones. When such scene could occur 
close to AiSi a it j s no wonder that the control of the Government 
over the Deccan provinces was feeble in the extreme. 

Satnarm insurrection , In this connexion mention may be 
made of an insurrection by the members of a Hindu sect called 
ruiinami.which occurred in the fifteenth year of the reign, \.T). 
1G72. 4 I ]ie sectarians are described by KhafI Khan as 4 a gang 
of bloody miserable rebels, goldsmiths, carpenters, sweepers, 

1 Grant Doff. cd. 1826, i. 220. 2 Grant Duff, ibid., p. 249. 

3 Professor J. Sarkar ia Modern Review, April pile, pp. 888 - 92 . 

: Kip hi nst one gives the name crroneousl; as Satnarami, and in the 
margin of < 1 5 the date is staled wrongly ; s »?6. The term satndmi 
mean. * devotees of the true Name soil. God. 
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slaughter, lew escaping the sword. The losses of the imperialist 
troops also were considerable, in spite of the charms consisting, 
ot extracts from the Koran which the emperor wrote out vvitJi his *1 
own hand and caused to be affixed to the standards of his officers, , 

Afghans and Sikhs. Nearly at the same time the imperial 
troops were engaged in difficult operations against the Afghan 
tribes, in the course of which the advantage usually lay with the 
tribes. Tegfr Bahadur, the ninth Sikh guru, was executed in 1675 
because he refused to accept Islam. The famous prophecy attri¬ 
buted to him will be quoted in the next chapter. 

Coronation of Sivaji. Continued success emboldened Sivaji 
to claim for himself a dignity more exalted than the rank of a 
titular Raja conferred at the pleasure of Aurangzeb. He aspired 
to the position of an independent king ruling in iiis own right , and 
not in virtue of delegation by a suzerain. In pursuance of his 
ambition he took his seat on the throne at his fortress of Raigarh 
in June* 1674, with all possible solemnity, and established a new era 
hating from his enthronement. Mr. Henry Oxinden, who had 
been sent, from Bombay to negotiate a commercial treaty with the 
Marathas, happened to be present at the festivities, of which he 
recorded an account. 1 

Southern conquests of Sivaji. In 1076 Sivaji planned and 
began to execute operations, described by Grant Duff as 4 the 
most important expedition of his life \ His design was to recover 
the southern jdgirs which had been held under the BIjapur Go\ern- 
ment by his father and were still partly in the hands of Sivajfs 
younger brother, Vyankfijl (Venkajee). Sivaji, at the head oi a 
power!til force, visited Golkonda (Hyderabad), where he succeeded 
in inducing the Sultan to become his ally and lend him a train 
of artillery. Proceeding south he took the strong fortress of 
Jinji (Gingce) in South Arcot, with Vellore and other important 
places, compelling his brother to surrender a half-share in the 
Tanjore principality. On his way home Sivaji captured Bellary, 
and a little later entered into alliance with his old enemy the Sultan 
of BIjapur, thereby relieving the pressure exercised or. rite k.vgdom 
by the Mogul armies. The success of the Maratha leader had been 
secured in large mea-ure by Aurangzeb \s entanglement in the 
hostilities with the Afghan tribes on the north-wc in frontiei, 
Which lasted until 3 678, when peace was arranged. 

Sarkar remarks with justice that 
‘ruinous as the Afghan war was to imperial finances, its p lit ieal effect 
was even more harmful. Tt made the employment of Afghans in tnc 

1 Grant Duff, i* 268. Oxinden’s narrative is insert -tin Fryer's look 
A Nav Account, &e., vol. i, pp. 198-210. 
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\Rajput war impossible, though Afghans were just the $1^ 
who could have won victory lor the imperialists in thatV 
yi'cn .country [RajpufcanaJ. Moreover, it relieved the presstkiyy <ao 
v b y draining the Deccan of the best Mughal troops for service on the 
frontier.’ 

Death, of Sivaji. The victorious career of the Maratha chieftain 
was ended by his death after a short illness at Raigarh in the 
hfty-tlurd year of his age. His decease, which was concealed for 
a time, probably occurred on April 5 (o.s.), 1G80. 1 Ilis country¬ 
men believed that his passing was marked by the simultaneous 
appearance of a comet and a lunar rainbow, as well as by an 
earthquake ; but, as a matter of fact, Newton’s comet, the one 
referred to, was not visible in India until November. Before 
proceeding with the narrative of the events of Aurangzeb’s reign, 
it is ch sira )le to give a short account of the institutions of Sivaji, 
and to attempt an appreciation of the qualities which enabled 
him to become the creator of a new nation and to take a com- 
mandingiiart m tbe history of his times. 

• xttI c _ ou ? tr y • Maharashtra, or the Maratha country, 

in ' nwi! u - Maratha language is the prevailing tongue, is most 
compemliously defined by Elphinstone as 

J’“ n 8 e of mountains which s tret dies along the south 
dmu n frf m n a * tbe Satpura], parallel to the Vindhya chain, and a line 
n'hti riv r ; ?\ on ^ j le sea " C0[ls t, through Bldar to Chanda on the Ward a- 
Ihaf nvcr is its boundary on the cast, as the sea is on the west.' 

m r/: pi 2, r , uinent Mature country is the range of the Western 

* r . s ‘ ; i * moanta!ns are so formed that the Hat summits are 
protected by walls of smooth rock, constituting natural fortresses 
which various princes, throughout many centuries, had converged 
by elaborate fortification into strongholds almost impregnable 
agai^ t the means of assault available in ancient mnes. Most nf 
the hill-tops are well provided with water. 

The Maratha people. The Mnrafha people do not nhu a 
conspicuous part in early history. ‘ 

The Brahmans of Maharashtra, especially the Chitpawan section 
oi the Ronkan-—the narrow strip of broken, rugged country l>e- 
tween the cicst ot the Ghats and the sea—are an extremely 
intelligent class, to which the Pesbwas belonged. 

The bulk <H the people w« aid b' classed according to the theory 
of jManU as mdras. ElphinstoueV description is the best : 

• Though the Marathas had never appeared in historv as a nation, 
they had as strongly marke d a character as if they d always form I 
a united confirm -nwealth. Though more like to‘the lower orders in 
]{ m . o.,.a,i than <o then southern neighbours in Kanara and Telingfnub 
they cou.d n wer f ( , r a moment he confounded with either. They are 
si. HI sturdy men, well n . de, though not handsome. They are all active. 


April 5 is; the date according to Grant Duff and Ormc. Mankar(p. HI) 
es he Hindu equivalent date as Sunday, C’hait 15, 1G02 Saha, in she 


States u*v v-vjutv.u. in uaic us ounuay, i naic io, lUUZ oana. ■ »* 

Rudra year. But, according to chronological tables, April 5, 1080, was 
Moruk v. Fryer gives June 1 ; but Crooke in his nr.te thioon (iii. IGT) 
quotes Irvine’s discovery of contemporary French evidence that the date 
was April IT (N. S.). 
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mtv 4 )f ti'.i: - a ' 1 - , pc !',’ c v0 ring. If they have none of the pri(l_ 
ildtvSvisd, J V U R- t, i < l y hav ? none ° r tlleir indolence or warn 

- %/ sccnis■.,lmnV* JPU i t -rr VVam0r ’ as , lon g as Iu ' does not dishoW 
v - • sccl \ ls m ; l,lno ^t indifferent to the result of anv contest l, f . -e 

'TnMhp'm 1, A Maratha thinks of nothing but the result and cares little 
I s ^s m r s * “ lle , «•“ attain his objectI-or this purpose he ^U sirat 
•i %■' noimce ins pleasures, and hazard Ills person • but lie b ,, n t 

This different s *f ritic !?2 his ,ite » or ev . en llis interest, for a point of honour 
nations • h ° f sent,nient affects the outward appearance ol the two 
lA innt Cre is somet hing noble in the carriage even of an ordinarC 

l vuI f ir in f V iat of f thG m ° St disti ngnished Ahnathd 

formidable enemy ; for he will not fail in boldness and enteforke Xn 
* ey ore indispensable, and will always support them or simnlv tV-ir 
to^th* by stratagem, activ ity, and perseverance. All this applies^ehieliv 
o the soldiery, to whom more bad qualities might fairly be ascribed 

haveTd^hort! e n C « SWe I sobe F> fru g al > a "d industrious, and, though they 
The eh c h natl ? nal Cl,nnm B> are f n f clth , cr turbulent nor insincere. 
Chiefs, in those days, were men of families who had 1 >r »eneratinnci 

and bad !!ft™t U ollicus . of h f ds of v j! la g es ° r functionaries of districts, 
anu bad often bee.- employed as partisans under the governments of 

Ahmadnagar and Bijapur. They were all Sfidras, of the same east, with 
tneir people, though some tried to raise their consepuence bv clniminn 
an infusion of Rajput blood.’ 


, Sivajrs environment. Such was the country to which SivajI 
belonged, and such were the people whose virtues and vices he 
shared. His father, ShahjI, a member of the Bhonsle family or 
c| an, was one of the class of chiefs mentioned bv Eiphinstone 
and, as already noted, had passed from the service of Ahmad na^ar 
to that of Bijapur. Sivajl’s mother, Jlj! Bat, came from a family 
, higher social rank. She was an intensely devout Hindu, and by 
her example and caching did much to stimulate the zeal of her 
iamous son in defence of Brahmans, cows, and caste, the three 
principal objects of Hindu ven* ration. The devotion of the \ 

^mc' was fostered by lie- Marfttjtri poets, Kamdfis and Tukaram, 
;\RJi whom he lived hr terms of close communion. The former was 
his chosen guide, philosopher, and friend ; while the latter, who 
rei used to come to his disciph s court, impressed on the mind of 

tbe mystic doctrines which form the main subject of Hindu 
poetry. d 


thv f .iiih« ls ,° n : Truth in the world : there is one Soul in all Being. Pin 
, . : ,‘j 1 hi This Soul, sec thyself mirrored in Pamelas • Do "m. O‘Prince, 

A' 1 ' tv,- 1 , 1 UK w hole world shall be blest therein ; thv fame will :>• i ado 
the Universe t saith Tuka.’ 

duties ofIbE"'"' Ra,,,da ? P° in . ted 01,1 to his royal pu-.il Hi: 
h? s hip as no conceived them : 

therefore V nv ‘ S ’ ** r:| hnianx and the Faith, these are to be protected; 
rlKTClore God has raised you „ P _ 

f .I 1 ' 1 ,, ' t ; ea ’ , t,u ' rc is »ot a u.tlier who can save the Fan a : a remnant 
of the Faith you have saved. . 

When the Faith is dead, death i; better than life; win live yh n 






;u u ra mma u a a rxh muu 

has perished ? Gather the Mara thus together, makefrfcli] 
In : our fathers laugh at us from Heaven ! ’ 1 
poet’s pious opinion that 

Treachery should be blotted out 



reads strangely when contrasted with his ode of congratulation 
on the treacherous murder of Afzal Khan, But Marat ha sentiment, 
which recked nothing of the means employed to attain a pious and 
patriotic end, had no censure to pass on the slayer of the impious 
>Ius;« m, who, when on his way to the place appointed for him to die, 
was alleged to have foully defiled the most sacred shrines of the 
people whom hr* despised. The Marathas, including Sivaji and the 
mother whom he adored, believed with one accord that their 
patron goddess sanctioned the execution of their oppressor even bv 
treacherous means, which rightly shock the conscience of more 
scrupulous cdtics. The suggestion made in some of the Maratha 
writings that Afzal Khan tempted fate by meditating the assassina¬ 
tion of bivajl is not in accordance with the ascertained facts. 
I lie troops of the Muhammadan general were kept out of the way, 
while the forest round the meeting-place swarmed with hidden 
Marathas awaiting their chief’s signal. 

^*^Tf** * a ^ er * u when proceeding on his daring southern 
expedition m 1676, exhibited a marked access of religious fervour, 
and ts reported to have even meditated the sacrifice of his own 
**L? n a temple, after the manner formerly common in the south, 

The power of Sivaji over his people rested at least as much on 
(us intense devotion to the cause of Hinduism as on his skill in the 
special kind of warfare which he affected, or on his capacity for 
orga uzation. Indeed, it is safe to affirm that his religious zeal 
was the most potent factor in arousing the sentiment of nationality 
winch inspired his lowly countrymen to defy the Mogul legions. 

One of those countrymen proudly declares that 

*thc* kuig was no doubt an incarnation of the Deity. . . . No such hero 
was ever born, nor will there be any in the days to come.’ 

Sivaji & special virtues. The foregoing observations go a long 
way towards explaining the personal influence wielded by Sivaji 
and his conspicuous success, both as a robber chief in the early 
part of his career and as the responsible ruler of a kingdom in his 
jail a’ y<-' ! r s* But they do not exhaust the subject. Sivaji possessed 
and practised certain special virtues which nobody would have 
expected to find in a man occupying his position in his time and 
surroundings. 

It is a curious fact that the fullest account of those special 
virtues is to be found in the pages of the Muhammadan historian, 
Khan Khan, who ordinarily writes of Sivaji as 4 the reprobate ■, 

* a sharp ; ■ u of the devil \ " a father of fraud ’, and so forth. An 
author who habitually applies such terms of abuse to bis subject 
cannot be suspected of undue partiality towards him. Nevcrthe- 


1 Rawlinson, Shivajl the Mardihd . 1015, pp. 110-22. 






SIVAjrS POLICY 



Khan honours himself as well as SivajI by the foil 



Khan of Bijapur, on hearing of this [AfznI Khan’s] defeat, sent 
wmy against SivajI, under the command of Rustam Khan, one 
f Ins best generals. An action was fought near the fort of Parnala, and 
Rustam Khan was defeated. 

. . * r l h ne » # Fortune so favoured this treacherous worthless man that 
Jns lorces increased, and he grew more powerful every day. He erected 
new forts, and employed himself in settling his own territories, and in 
plundering those of Bijapur. He attacked the caravans which came from 
distant ports, and appropriated to himself the goods and women. But he 
made it a rule that wherever his followers went plundering, they should do 
no harm to the mosques, the Book of God, or the women of any one. 
Y\ henever a copy of the sacred Ivurfin came into his hands, he treated it 
with respect, and gave it to some of his Musalman followers. When the 
women of any Hindu or Muhammadan were taken prisoners by his men, 
they had no friend to protect them, he watched over them until their 
relations came with a suitable ransom to buy their liberty. Whenever 
he found out that a woman was a slave-girl, he looked upon her as being 
the property of her master, and appropriated her to himself. He laid down 
the rule that whenever a place was plundered, the goods of poor people, 
copper money, and vessels of brass and copper, should belong to the man 
'vho found them'; but other articles, gold and silver, coined or uncoin'd, 
gems, valuable stuffs and jewels, were not to belong to the finder, but were 
to be given up without the smallest deduction to the officers, and to be by 
them paid over to Sivaji’s government..’ 

His army differed from all other Indian armies of the period, 
and even from the Anglo-Indian armies of Wellesley’s time, in its 
complete freedom from the curse of female followers. 


Ko man in the army was to take with him wife, mistress, or prostitute ; 
one who infringed this rule was to lose his head.’ 

discipline was strictly maintained, and death was the penalty 
tor either disobedience of orders or grave neglect of duty. 

Organization of the army. The army, which originally 
consisted of infantry only, was organized in a sensible fashion 
a due gradation of officers. The lowest rank of officer was 
that of naih, or corporal, who commanded a quad of en men, 
^ >o\ ,* him were the havilddr , or s< rgeant, th cjum1ad*~n\ or captain < r 
, l c ? n h' ;ln y, the battalion commander, and the brigade commander, 
n r, kadiur. The brigade was reckoned as 5,000 men. The om- 
• ( ,'^‘^t-hiefwas sl\ led Sarnobat or Senepati. When * ivalry was 

Ti.^+r CCd there tvas sometimes a sen a rale chief i • that arm. 
r> ! >urs i d bar<*irs> mounted by the state, and y'ldfiddrs 

ar: . I* w ^ n Provided their own horses. SivajI disliked, tlu 
i' r Z [ ‘rn’ and preferred to par his officers’ salaries from the 

J n ? sl!r ^. -Hie garrisons of the forts were carefukv constituted, 
ana special precautions were taken ir dm A the risk of the eomnian- 
dants being eorrrqjted. Tlie foils played a very important pari 
m Sivaji s kingdom, and required ill possible care. Regular drill 
was not practised, but in tlnri rop c t Sivajl’s ai ny was no . .o . r* 
than that of any rival power. The army retired into qimw* for 


WHlST/f,, 



pe tfiliny season, when military operations in Maharasl 
p&apst impossible. 1 The campaigning season began in acc 
ivitji Hindu practice by a grand review held at the Dasahra 
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:^HCtober, and lasted until about April. 

A considerable Ueet was built and stationed at Kolaba, in order 
to check the power of the Sldl or Abyssinian pirate chiefs of Janjlra 
and to plunder tlie rich Mogul ships. 

Civil administration. Much of the revenue of the Maratha 
state was derived from simple robbery, and another large portion 
came from payments in the nature of ^blackmail made by dis¬ 
tricts under the government of other powers which desired pro¬ 
tection from plunder. The army was organized primarily for the 
purpose of plunder, and not so much for the extension of territory 
directly administered. The principal blackmail payment was called 
chauthy or * the fourth being one-quarter of the authorized land 
revenue assessment of the district claiming protection. We have 
seen how as early as 1670 a portion of Khandesh, although imperial 
territory, was compelled to submit to the payment of chauih. 
Sometimes an extra tenth, called sardesmukhl , was extorted. The 
details were purposely made as intricate as posable, so that nobody 
except the professional Maratha Brahman accountants could 
understand them. All clerical and account work was in Brahman 
hands. The fighting Marathas, including Sivaji himself, ordinarily 
refused to learn the arts of reading, writing, and ciphering, which 
t'hjjSL unworthy of a soldier. 

The kingdom or principality under the direct nil* of Sivaji 
at the tame oi: his death in 1680, although' considerable, was not 
very extensive. The home territory consisted of a long narrow 
strip comprising chiefly the Western Ghats and the Konkan be¬ 
tween Kalyan, now in the Thfina District, and Goa, with some dis¬ 
tricts to the east of the mountains, the extreme breadth from east 
to west being about a hundred miles. The provinces or districts 
in the far south, and shared with Sivaji s brother. VyankajI (Ven- 
kajee), were scattered in a fashion not easily definable. SivajFs 
civil institutions applied only to the territories under his direct rule. 

The government. The government of the kingdom was 
conducted by the Raja, aided by a council of eight ministers, of 
whom the chief was the Peshwa, or prime minister. The other 
members held departmental charges, such as finance, foreign 
affairs, and so forth. They included a Shfisf ri, or officer whose duty 
it. was to expound Hindu law, to deal with matters of religion, 
criminal jurisdiction, and astrology. The whole administration 
was based on the principles of the Hindu scriptures or slv'tstras. 
The eight ministers usually were actually employed on military 
basil. ;ss, the work of their offices at the capital being performed by 
deputies. Each district officer similarly had eight principal sub¬ 
ordinate officials, to deal with correspondence, accounts, and the 
treasury. 

1 The older European writers call the rainy season in western India 
the winter \ 
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disputes were settled in the immemorial Hindu fas 
pafciulyat, or jury of neighbours. ^ 

system. The revenue system was based on the 
rrfpiiee ol Dade jT Konadeo, Sivaji’s early instructor. Farming of 
u in revenues was stopped, and the assessment was made on the 
’ Sf?R.\ rhe normal share of the state being two-fifths. But the 
Ka n s districts had suffered terribly from constant war, and Sivaji 
never inicl sufficient leisure to complete his revenue arrangements 
as a working system. The English traveller, Dr. Frver (1073), 

an H5P lea sant picture of his government as’ in actual 
operation. ..»_ • 




It is a general calamity and much to be deplored to hear tlie complaints 
m tne poor people that remain, or are rather compelled to endure the 
slavery of Sivaji. The Desals [headmen of districts or petty chiefs] have 
land imposed upon them at double the former rates, and if they refuse to 
accept it on these hard conditions (if monied men) they are carried off to 
prison, there they are famished almost to death ; rucked and tortured 
most inhumanly till they confess where it is. They have no in limbo 
several Brahmans, whose flesh they tear with pincers heated red-hot, 
dru?> them on the shoulders to extreme anguish (though according to their 
law it is forbidden to strike a Brahman). This is the accustomed sauce all 
India over, the princes doing the same by the governors when removed 
u’om their offices, to squeeze their ill-gotten estates out of them ; which 
when they have done, it may he they may be employed again. And after 
J us fashion the Desals deal with the Kunbls [an agricultural caste] ; so 
that the great fish prey on the little, as well by land ns by sea, bringing 
n °t only them but their families into eternal bondage. 

However, under the King of Bijapur the taxations verc much milder, 
ana they lived with far greater comfort.’ 1 

I’h© j obber State. Similarly, when the first sack of Surat 
Occurred in 1664, an Englishman named Smith saw Sivaji seated 
\ n a tent anti employed in ordering the cutting off the heads and 
mods of those who concealed their wealth. No reason exists 
!) , ra nding that statement by an eyewitness as ‘ a gross exaggera- 
*' Sivfvjr, when gathering plunder, behaved as Indian daeojb 
‘ \ )a . 1 tti always have done, and still do, although his barbarities 
whiVn mitl 8 a ted by certain chivalrous practices already noted, 
Tr in , tuay be ascribed with probability to the teaching of TukTmim. 
t ^ ai j e l )r< >ne to worship power as such, and Sivfijfs brill; nt 
n T hpn M a < / IlC ' v «uld have sufficed to win popular yem ration. 

i 1,1 J Sl *ccess was combined with intense devotion to the 
th*h,>.;f* Vere \ l1 J i1>f i'» :ity to Brahmans, and pndeet ^n to cows, 

• ; u and victorious 1 -julcr was well qualified to be considered 
an incarnation of the deity. But the fact that SivfijI possessed 

- o ‘Vi* 1 ' J ^ ccounf ' ( '• Crooke, vol. ii, p. 8, hut print', d in modi m fashion. 

- Ravhnson, p. P8 » >tu. The statement is quoted bv Chant Duff 
0* 199 note) from a re !, minute desniption in the record, of t. ' . ? 
Company in London. See Times Lit. Supply March 20, JMav iff, ipi k 
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tctised certain unexpected virtues must not obs< 
t/hat be was in the first instance a robber chieftain, wj 
x untold misery on hundreds of thousands of innocent pcnf 
lus and Muhammadans alike, merely for the sake of gain, 
using without scruple all means to attain his ends. The Maratha 
state at any stage, whether during Sivaji’s lifetime, or in its later 
developments under the Peshwas and the chiefs who replaced 

( them as leaders, never served any good purpose or conferred any 
benefit upon India, except in so far as it gratified Hindu sentiment 
in the particular ways above stated. The Maratha indepen-, 
dent rule in all its varieties until 1818 was the rule of professed 
robbers. 




A change. It is hardly necessary to add that that description 
does not; apply in any degree to the government of the Maratha 
States its they now exist. A marvellous change has been wrought 
in the course of a century. Sindia, Holkar, and the Gaikwiir of 
the present day differ from their predecessors of the seventeenth 
unci eighteenth centuries as much as a great Scots noble in the 
service of King George V differs from his cattle-lifting ancestor. 
The Maratha States are now sufficiently well administered, and their 
chiefs are pillars of the empire. The habits of the people, like those 
of their rulers, have been transformed, and the king’s peace is never 
st riously broken. 

Prohibition of histories. It is now time to quit the Deccan 
for a while and return to Aurangzeb in Hindostan. Some trans- 
;ictioiiN in tb it region have been already noticed. A foolish order 
of the emperor in the eleventh year of the reign (a.d. 1608-9) put 
a Mop to tlie compilation of the official annals maintained so 
carefully by his predecessors, and also forbade the publication of 
histones by private persons. The motive for the order seems to 
have been l morbid humility. KhafI Khan, the principal authority 
h r the reign, was seriously embarrassed in his pursuit of historical 
irutl' by the effects of the prohibition, experiencing much difficulty 
m determining the order of events during forty years. The period 
extending from the eleventh to the twenty-first regnal year in 
particular presented special difficulties. 

The narratives of contemporary European travellers and the 
researches of modern scholars have don-* much to clear up the 
obscu r«ty of which KhafT Khan complained, but considerable 
uncertainty as to the precise order of events still remains. Readers 
should not assume that the dates adopted in this book are erroneous 
merely because they mnv differ from those given bv Elphinstone 
or other historians of repute. 

Aurangzeb a puritan. Aurangzeb was a Muslim puritan. He * 
desired that his empire should be a land of orthodox {Sunni Islam, 
.•ioiinioe v in accordance with the rules laid down by the earlv 
KhalTfs. 1 Mis conscience impelled him to take up that position, 
a,id he was willing to incur any political danger or loss of revenue 
r. 'b. r tiian forgo his ideal. Authors who accuse Aurangzeb of 


'■ See, for instance, letter xciv in Biliraoria's tr u.datiMi. 
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A URANGZEB A PURITAN 

|inibfvious hypocrisy and feigning religious sentiments w! 
not feel in his heart are mistaken, in my judgement. 

religion did not hinder him from committing actions 
MiptheMield of statecraft which are repugpant to the moral sense 
llis ? reeci > as a creed, was held in all sincerity, and he 
<iia nis best to li\’e up to it. He resembled most other autocrats 
S f f S 0 S { Umil n?. tliat . the rules morality do not apply to matters 
oi state, there is no reason to suppose that he felt any remorse 
wo* t ? eatluent his father, and it is certain that his conscience 
u t i C vu Ct y eas y concerning the penalties which he inflicted on 
* s ? ns > and other relatives. The safety of the state, 
I - nith tPe maintenance of his personal authority, was 
sui Knent justification in his eyes for acts which we arc disposed to 
can unfeeling crimes. Those acts in no way conflicted with his 
religious convictions. 

Destruction of temples. In 1GG9, when he had been firmly 
seated on the throne for some ten years, and Raja Jai Singh was 
(lead, he felt himself at liberty to act on his theory of government 
niore^thoroughly than he had been able to do at first. We are 
inlormed by a credible author that on April 18, JGG9 (Zuik’ada, 
y, y.h. 1079) the emperor was shocked by the receipt of rep; rts 
mat m the provinces of Thathah, Multan, and Benares, but more 
especially in the last-named, Brahmans dared to give public lectures 
'•n their scriptures which even attracted Muhammadan students 
Arom distant places. Such open propaganda of Hindu idolatry 
■teemed to Aurangzeb a scandal. Accordingly, commands were issued 
tni all the governors of provinces to dc strov with a willing hand the schools 
and temples of the infidels ; and they were strictly enjoined to put an entire 
(op to the teaching and practice of idolatrous Forms of worship \ 

Imvc months later the local officers reported that in accordance 
vdb the imperial command (he temple of Bishunnath (sic) at 
Benare is had been destroyed. 

After a short interval (in Ramazan of the year a.h. 1080) 
Aurangzeb had the satisfaction of learning that'the magnificent 
cm pie of Kc sava deva at Mathura had been levelled with the 
® OU!ul * . R w »s one of the noblest buildings in India, and had been 
innvi C in ttle rv *gn of Jahangir by Raja BIr Singh Bundcla. the 
Tho ( | Crei \ oi Abu-1 Fazl, at a cost of 33 lakhs of rupees, or £J71 .ih'ith 
k ^j OUn dation of a large and cost ly mosque v . > 1:t i I on the site, 
of 4 t( - cxeh.iins the historian, ‘ who has given us tlu hi flh 

Hi'iieul f ; * 11111 ln t,le rc ‘go Of the destroye;‘ of false gods, an unHmtnldngso 
The vi roro COIUplls|lni0nt has been brought to a successful termination ! 



' 1 T ‘ p C 1 ; , lIn : '‘ l - l »b s mosque, n older that they might n vcr he pv. x > 
undej loot by the true believers. Mathura changed its name into Iskinm- 
bad, and was thus call; .1 »n all dieial documents as well as by the p« epic.’ 1 

The dates for the demolition of temples are precisely fixed b\ the 
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angzeb was far too intelligent to be blind to the ' 
lienees of his action. He deliberately threw away 
5 and support of the Raj&s in order to carry out his rengn. 
thinking the spiritual gain to outweigh the material loss. 
Beginning of the Rajput war. Raja Jaswant Singh of 
Mar war (Jodhpur), after his failure in the Deccan, had been sent 
in disgrace to the west of the Indus, a region abhorred by Hindus, 
and was appointed to the small post of commandant of Jainrud 
at the mouth of the Khyber. Towards the close of 1678 he died, 
having been poisoned by order of Aurangzeb, if Tod and Manucci 
may be believed. The emperor thought that his disappearance 
offered a good opportunity for further progress in the policy of 
abasing the Rajas and Hindus generally. Two posthumous sons 
of Jaswant Singh having been born at Lahore, Aurangzeb made an 
attempt to seize the infants, which was frustrated by the gallantry 
ot their Rajput guard, who sacrificed their lives to effect the escape 
of the children. The mother claimed the protection of Me war 
(Udaipur), which was readily granted by the reigning liana, Raj 
_VVar then began between the imperialists and the elans 
of Me war and Marwar, but Amber (Jaipur) continued to support 
the imperial cause. Aurangzeb moved to Ajmer early in 1670 
and usually resided there for more than two years, until Septem¬ 
ber 1681A 


Reimposition of the jizjja. The death of Jaswant Singh 
onit oldened the imperial bigot to reimpose the hated jizija , or 
poll-tax on non-Muslims, which Akbar had wisely abolished' early 
m Ins reign. Aurangzeb’s objects are defined by Khafi Khan as 
the curl)ing of the infidels and the demonstration of the distinction 
between a land of Islam and a land of the unbelievers. 

A nobly worded protest, too long to quote in full, but deserving 
of commemoration by extracts, was sent to the emperor about 
this time. 

The writer, having recited the tolerant conduct of Akbar, 
Jahangir, and Shahjahan, proceeds : 

‘ Such were the benevolent intentions of your ancestors. Whilst they 
pursued these great and generous principles, wheresoever they directed 
th( ir steps, conquest and prosperity went before them ; and then they 
reduced main countries and fortresses to their obedience. During vour 
majesty s reign, many have been alienated from the empire, and further 
loss of territory must necessarily follow, since devastation and rapine noW 
universally prevail without restraint. Yoir subjects are trampled under 
foot, and every province of your empire is impoverished, depopulation 
spreads, and difficulties accumulate. . . . 

Ma'dsir-t' in <£ /> m v jj # 183. Aurangzeb's mosque, the Mam- ■ 

gin Masjid, is the most prominent building in Benares, and occupies the 
site of the Saiva Vivesvara temple destroyed in 1669, erroneously called 
lb. h.mnath by the Muhammadan author. The name t>f Islamfihad has 
been long disused, i or the temple of Kesava dev:i see Grov/se. M.ithurd 3 , 
Allahabad, 1888. ^ 

1 The detailed chronology of ' tie Rajput war is given by Sarkar, vol. iii, 
App. ix. 




RAJPUT WAR 

’oaf 'Majesty places any faith in those books by distinction 



fQu will there be instructed that God is the God of all man 
God of Muhammadans alone. The Pagan and the Musalif 
ly in His presence. Distinctions of colour arc of his ordination, 
le who gives existence. In your temples, to His name the voice is 
raised in prayer ; in a house of images, when the bell is shaken, still He 
is the object of adoration. To vilify the religion or customs of other men 
I is to set at naught the pleasure of the Almighty. When wc deface a 
picture we naturally incur the resentment of the painter ; and justly 
J has the poet said, ** Presume not to arraign or scrutinize tlr. various works 
ot power divine.” 

In fine, the tribute you demand from the Hindus* is repugnant to 
justice ; it is equally foreign from good policy, as it must impoverish the 
country ; moreover, it is an innovation and ail infringement of the laws of 
Hmdostan.’ 1 


The testimony of the writer to the general misery caused by the 
misgovernment of Aurangzeb during the earlier years of his reign 
deserves particular notice. Rajputana suffered all the horrors of 
war in their most extreme form; because the Rana, who had 
retired to the western hills, devastated the plains in order to hamper 
the progress of the invader, while the Mogul armies destroyed the 
little that was left. 

Temples were demolished wholesale with fanatical fury. For 
example, in May 1079, Khan Jahan Bahadur received warm praise 
from Aurangzeb for bringing from Jodhpur several cartloads 
of idols taken from temples which had been razed. The images 
were treated in the most insulting w r ays possible, 4 until at last 
not a vestige of them w r as left \ During the campaign of 1679-80 
enormous damage was wrought among the shrines of Rajputana. 
At or near Udaipur 123, and at Chitor in the same state 03 triples 
were overthrown. The friendly state of Amber (Jaipur) was i r red 
with equal severity and suffered the loss of GO temples. Thus, in 
two states, no less than 252 shrines were destroyed in one year. 
Many other figures will be found in Sarkar’s History. C learly it 
is no exaggeration to affirm that Aurangzeb in the com> ' of his 
long reign caused the demolition of thousands of temples, inflicting 
irreparable injury on the monuments of ancient civilization and m» 

1 The authorship of the letter lies between Hand Raj Singh, avoin > • by 
J ‘n , unt * ^ ,y aji, to whom Professor Sarkar ascribes it (Mod. Heviac, 
Allahabad, 1008, p. 21) on the authority of R. A. S. MS. No. 71 . The writer 
is said to have been Nil Prabhu Munshi, a Brahman adviser of Sivajl. T < o 
chid, who was illiterate, eould not. have composed and dictated such 
a document. 

The rate ot the jizya assessment in Bengal, according to Stewart (p. 808 n.) 
was G T . per thousand on all property. Christians paid U per rent, on their 
trading in addition. The sick, lame, and 1 lind were excused. The following 
quotation explains Stewart’s statement about the tax n Christians. 

4 As for the three Furopean Companies, they Hath refused to pay it (the 
jizifd ), on which Aurangzebe, while exempting them from the impost, 
obtained its -uivalcnt b\ raising the duties |pn Uurap< poods to 3A ; u. 
cent., instead o. the 2 per c« nt. wbidi bad Mierto lvvn allowed them 
by special charter’ (Strachey, Keigivitfs Rebellion, p. 45). 
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Aeable works of art. The testimony of books isl^nV 
[Vied bv local traditions in all parts of the countryV 
dch I have heard on the spot. The ruin was not co* 

__ few or recent structures. Temples of all ages were attacked 
indiscriminately. ^ . 

Aurangzeb employed all his three adult sons, the Princes Muaz- 
zam, Azam, and Akbar, in the Rajput war, with poor success and 
several serious reverses. Marwar (Jodhpur) was formally annexed 
to the empire late in 1(579, but the conquest was far from complete, 
and fighting in that territory continued without interruption for 
nearly thirty years longer. If the traditions recorded by Tod may 
hr accepted, the imperialists more than once owed their escape 
from overwhelming disaster to the unpractical chivalry of their 
opponents. 

Revolt of Prince Akbar. Prince Akbar, although supposed 
to be his father’s favourite son, dreamed of a throne for himself 
to be won by Rajput swords, and went over to the enemy on the 
first day of 1081. He addressed singularly outspoken remonstrances 
in reply to a letter from his father, written probably early m 
January 1681. Aurangzeb had endeavoured to win back his son 
by a combination of promises with threats, and in the course oi 
his argument exposed his real sentiments concerning his gallant 
Rajput subjects by describing them as ‘ Satans in a human shape 
. . beast looking, beast-hearted, wicked Rajputs . 

Akbar responded by urging his personal claims to consideration, 
and repelling his father’s foul abuse of the clans. 

• All sons have equal claims to the property of their father. . . . Verily, 
the guide and teacher of this path [sail. of rebellion against a father] & 
Your Majesty : others are merely following vour footsteps. How can 
the path which Your Maiestv himself chose to follow be called “the path 
of ill-luck”?’ w J 


The writer recalls how Akbar had conquered the realm oi 
Hindostaii with the help of the Rajputs, and continues: 

Blessings he on this race's fidelity to salt, who without hesitation in giving 
up their lives for their master’s sons, have done such deeds of heroism that 
for three years the Emperor of India, his mighty sons, famous ministers, 
and high gratvlees have been moving in distraction against them, although 
this is only the beginning of the contest.’ 

The Prince proceeds to expound the oppression of the govern¬ 
ment, the misery of the Deccan as well as of other provinces, and 
the universal ollicial corruption. 

* The clerics and officers of state have taken to the practice of traders, 
and are buying posts wi I h go id and selling them for shameful considerate - 
“ hi very one who eats salt destroys the salt-cellar.” ’ 

Akbar continued with admonitions to his fatlur to retire from 
the world, and * make his soul to use the Irish idiom. He added 
bitter personalities in verse : 

What "ood did you do to your father 
That you expect so much from your son ? 


Ml Nisr/f 



REVOLT OF PRINCE A KB All 



that art teaching wisdom to mankind ^ 

lifter to thine own sell what, thou art teaching to others * 
art not curing thyself, J 

for once, give up counselling others. 

cn °\ ,gh to save thc p rince > wh ° was n ° 

would Decisive action at the right moment 

of trooos f» °\i , i t" ' 1 Aurangzeh, who was almost destitute 
and sDent his time iA^f" c ) . a . r allowed the opportunity to slip, 
to 'ittaok ;t . I* linseasonable pleasures. When he was ready 
eniucror \n ro aS -?° a te, Enforcements having reached the 
Dieted the nicer IlL flf^’ w b° pbvays preferred guile to force, coio- 
S™^ fltUrC 01 his s ? n b .y a trick. He forged a letter 
his •lilies » l ar S luim ? intimating the prince's intention to betrav 
nhnmf 1 t arran ged that it should fall into the hands of the 
wrath ? vere Sll nple enough to take the bait, and in their 

the c nfsllw^f} 111 a i b i° dy * Whe n they discovered the deception 
ride li-m f 1 Vi 1C ^ be was P ast mending, and he was forced to 
follower 1 fchc , D( r c l can ’ escorted by a small retinue of faithful 
an( * guided by Durgadas, the devoted servant of the Raj. 

- 1 ? 8 dlec f in 1680 > Akbar took refuge with his son Bam 
. p aa J ! > but ultimately was constrained to quit India and retire 
. rersia * R ,s subsequent designs aimed against his father came 
naught, and he died in exile in 1704. 1 


to 


pv. vuvin vxne m no*. 

hostilities with Me war were ended in June 1GS1, by a treaty 
which provided for the cession of certain territory by the Rana in 
-|f u °f i ? payment of the jizya, the demand for that odious 
, rt 1 R c ? st being dropped. War in Mar war, as already mentioned, 
p } nmect for thirty years until 1709, when Aurangzeb’s successor, 
anaour Shah, formally and finally acknowledged tlie rights of 
• as want Singh’s son, A jit Singh, as Raja and ruler of Marvvfir. 

Although Aurangzeb always commanded a certain amount of 
cryiee from several of the Rajput clans, his unwise fanaticism 
i™? n . 1 1 !C two P r dicipal states, and deprived his throne of the 

>al support, gladly teifdcred to his wiser ancestors. 

Aurang-zeb to the Deccan. In 1CS1 Aurangzeb resolved 


* ^ w mo jjcwoau. « l .vuiangzeo rcsoiven 

1 * . to *" e Deccan in person, hoping that the presence of 

sovereign might remove the danger thrt atoning from Akl ar's 
Dresenn* n. . i ... t ' _ . ... .... . 


) e : Retire the long-deferred conquest of the Sultanate, 

rlo«»ti CU rc^ 11 -.j= row * n g insolent'■*.- of tlie Marnthas. The recent 
* 1 1 tS, vaji seemed to olh r a favourable opportunity Tin 

Mogul general as Bernier observes, used to 

every operation . . , with languor and avail themselves of any 
P °. r tn . e prolongation of war which is alike thc source oi their 

.. . meiK ar p l dignity. It is become a proverbial saving that the Deccan is 

the bread and support of the soldiers of Ilindostan.’ ^ 


j°r the comet, date set' E. d> /)., vii. non, ami Sarkur, History. Beale 
and other w titers wrongly give the year as 1709. The quotati >ns from 
Akbar’s letr* are taken from Sarkar s article i v/\ • W :<ni lievirzo, 
January 191a, pp. 44-:-'. 
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er quotes the same saying, observing that the policy ot. 


<§L 


frated chiefly by the means of the soldiery and great Amirs (OmbTuhs), 
who live lazily and in pay, whereupon they term the Deccan (Duccan) 
k * the bread of the military men ” ’. 


The emperor left Ajmer in September, and arrived at Burhanpur 
in November 1681. In the year following he moved to Aurangabad; 
and in 1688 pitched his camp at Alimadnagar, from which place 
lie marched in IGS5 to Sholapur. Those years were spent in the 
unsuccessful attempt to capture Prince Akbar and in sundry 
operations against the Marathas, disastrous for the most part. 

The campaign against Golkonda in 1G85 was entrusted to Prince 
Muazz im, who came to terms with the enemy, which were accepted 
officially but disapproved privately by the emperor. 

Surrender of Bijapur. The investment of Bljapur ended in 
October 1686, by the surrender of the city and of the young king, 
Sikandar, who became a prisoner for life. The independence oi 
the state and the existence of the Adil Shah! dynasty thus came 
to an end. Sikaadar’s death in prison fifteen years later was, 
as usual, attributed to poison. The noble city remained desolate 
for many years, but has now recovered some small measure of 
prosperity. The buildings of the kings rival and in some respects 
surpass the Mogul monuments of northern India. 

Capture of Golkonda. Abu-1 ITasan, King of Golkonda or 
Hyderabad, had incurred Aurangzeb’s wrath in a special measure 
because he had employed Brahman ministers and had sent money 
to Sambhaji*. The dissoluteness of Ids private life was alleged as 
another reason for treating him with the utmost severity. When 
the dual attack on the fortress of Goll mdu came in 1687 the king 
gave up his evil ways, and played a man’s part by conducting 
a gallant defence, with the aid of a brave and faithful lieutenant 
named Abdu-r Razzak. Vurangzeb and his generals tried every 

means known to them _mi nest bombardment, and escalade— 

without success. The fortress, like Aslrgarh in Akbar’s time, 
was so amply f rovided with food and munitions that it was 
prepared to hold out indefinite! /. The emperor, therefore, following 
the precedent of his ancestor, had recourse to bribery, and gained 
admittance through the treachery of one of the officers of the 
garrison, who opened a gate. Abdu-r Razzak. fighting to the last, 
fell covered with seventy 1 wounds. Aurangzeb, admiring his courage 
and fidelity, placed him under the care of surgeons, who succeeded 
in effecting his cure. After about a year he accepted unwillingly 
a post in the imperial service. 

Khali Khan states that Aurangzeb received the .captive king 
* very courteously ’ and provided him with a suitable allowance ’ 
for hi -j maintenance in the fortress of Daulatabad. Manucci. on 
the contrary, tells a horrid and improbable story that Abu-1 
Hasan was beaten unmercifully in the presence of Aurangzeb 
in order to force him to account for li • treasures. 



MINIS 



DECCAN CAMPAIGN 

closed the story tJ 



ll of Golkonda in October 1G87 
alu dynasty. 

years - “»>«P ‘Wrty 

south, let loose a swarm«f ,pi lniniadan governments in the 
country, and freed the At^s^- 1 ^^ soldiers io lender the 

rivalry. AuranS d,M ? h ‘ cfs from an - v kar < )f 

r \f 11ii• a r -j.i - did not \et fullv understand t.hp Rtr.-*nrM-i» 


Vur un>yr-h A\ i l ; troni an >’ foar of loci d 

sl "' n8 "‘ 

Sivajrs successor • 1,1 1689 bis tF00 P s captured 

The Raja is said tn hf^ w l tb hls Brahman minister Kaiusha. 
It is certain thatVe^hi^m* 11 ^ abus J vc hin SUOge to his captors, 
were cxec^ ? e * or twelve other persons 


were executed with lmrrs n i *. a . or twelve otlK * r persons 
and m°nv od< ornc ! barbarity, their tongues being torn out 
^rtures inflicted. A urangzeb personally ordered 


those atrnnTf; c T• i . lnI "Cted. Aurangzeb persona 

seven ver-s of m^ wh h of a,n V‘ S memor . v *. SanibhujTs son, a boy of 
known bv the ±,'J. ™. a L?f? e w “* but who I s ordinarily 


knnwri K *u * VVIlosc real nam. 

a »na«srt6dir of n i-rin nam a ? f SahQ or Shahu.'was spared, appointed 
°i 700 ’ : *nd brought up in the imperial palace. 

tion of , S n?n VanCe ? f Mo Snl power. The capture and exeeu- 
rcsi«?ti?n^i 3amb i , i 1Jl !! ah,ral ly aroused hopes that the Marathii 
a certain 6 WOU d collapse. The imperialists actually did obtain 
eve > n n r P lea . sure of success, and in 1G91 were able to lew tribute 
accordin Jv" J n 0re ? nd .' Trichinopoly in the far south. T)Lt vean 
of the Alo-^ul power* takeU aS markin S t!le ,nost distant advance 

son ” 1 '^ nCe Muazzam. Aurangzeb’s eldest surviving 

tenderne«« t*' IUai !j ani i or Skak ^ klm , had shown a sentiment of 
whose utt , to ( l va . rds * h « ‘‘jnitans of both Golkonda and BIjapur. 
imvesoncsofir o . Ct, i° n ,e rc 8 a «! cd as impolitic. He seems to 
with his PiMw US to l iave entL ‘ red lnto treasonable correspondence 
during "the 1 inf. f Uem,es ? nd to havR furnished supplies to Bijhpur 
o&.‘t ls , ^; C r i n .’? , ? t ?r f that ?ty- His arrest for those -dleged 
at (ir.si of th-* ccut 111 March 1G87. He remained in confincim nl, 
seven ve lf , kin(1 > but lator h relaxed, for .more luu 

Governor nM-i J )n lC94 » when he was released and appointed 
hiSunmcnt Durin * thc P^iod of Prime Muazzcm\ 

J ] ){1 t i,_ i >ls oext brother, Prince Azam, believed himself 
was nm h K i- ,r a PP are ot and chosen successor of his lather. He 
detention? wft 1 !!'!!'"’ une xpected end of his brother’s 


• * » T *• 1 1 v . *| V VtV VI V A1V4 V*. ilX. \J ( I V 1 t> 

tomed eunr in,, 1 T,“' s . urra,1 «ed by thc old emperor with his aeons- 
pri ncc wa s \n' n « hc ,n ’ nied '“‘e motive for the release of the eldest 
Persian heln atu m.pi of Prince Akbar to iavade India with 

I w-clt HO, .p maU: a ,,d f-1 the crown. He advanced with 

1 ' hoiisaad 1 ersian norseim n t, the neighbouiho,»d <» Midlfn, 
but w.is obliged to retire when confronted by a superior for, • under 
Shah Alam (Prince Muazzam). 
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tuous campaign. After the execution of Sambh^ 

5 , cfovernment was carried on by his brother, Raja 
tired to Jinji in the south. When he died a lew years 
VfrrfO), his widow Tara Bal, an able and energetic woman adminis¬ 
tered the affairs of the state as regent, and gave the Moguls n 
peace. Her capital was Satara. The natural expectation that th 
death of three Rajas within a few years should weaken the Maratlv 
resistance was completely falsified. From about 1698, it no 
earlier, Auraugzeb’s prolonged campaign may be described as 
a coinplet* failure. Although he seemed to be still phvsically 
strong, he had lost the capacity for controlling his subordinates, 
who wasted time and money in the most unblushing manner. 
Zulfikar Khan, son of Asad Khan, the prime minister, and supposea 
to be one of the best imperial generals, deliberately played with the 
siege of Jinji for some seven years and purposely allowed Raja 
Ram to escape. Prince Kambakhsh, the emperor’s youngest ana 
favourite son, entered into traitorous correspondence with_the 
enemy, whom he even thougiit of joining, so that Zulhkar Ivliau 
was obliged to send him to his father under arrest, a liberty which 
Aurangzeb privately resented . 1 Plague and cholera desolated th 
Deccan for about eight years, floods more than once swept through 
the imperial camp, and'hardly any pretence of lighting was man]' 
tained. Aurangzeb, with almost incredible fatuity, devoted his 
energies to the capture of individual forts, and, as^ a line, 
was content to buy them from the commandants, khafi Khan 
gives a long list of forts o acquired, and mentions only one or two 
as having been hone tly stormed. The story is an astonishing 
record of incompetence and folly. It seems clear that Aurangzeb 
towards the end of his unduly prolonged life was in his dotage and 
quite incapable of effective executive action, although still retaining 
his old cunning . 2 Klutfl Khan discreetly observes that Prince Azam 
had noticed 4 the altered temper of his father, whose feelings were 
not always in their natural state ‘ K Ur ' ' * 


nor aiwa^s m incur natural state Aurangzeb had never trusted 
anybody, and had tried to look after all the affairs of a great empire 
in person. Naturally he failed disastrously even while he was 
young- When he was approaching the age of ninety it was 
manifestly impossible for him to control even Ihe war of the Deccan. 
The* affairs of tlw rest, of India slipped from his grasp almost 
completely, and the gigantic hoards of treasure amassed by his 
father were squandered without result. 3 

Thus the too cunning old autocrat wasted the last twenty-si* 


1 See letter clxxiv in Bilimoria for the treason of Prince Kambakhsh. 

Oemelli-Caiuri calls the prince Sikandar, apparently in error, confounding 
him probably with the ex-Sultan of BIjApur. . 

2 ’ One cannot rule without practising deception. . . A government tea 
is joined to cunning lasts and remains firm for ever, and the master 
this rort] becomes a king for all time. ... It i- contrary to the Koran \ 
consider stratagem as blnmeable ’ (Sarkar, I?/ - dotes oj Aurangzeb. p. 9 b 

- in letter elxiii 'Bilimoria) Aurangzeb exp: * ys uiat _ta- expense, 

of the Deccan wa- were k defrayed from the f .easurv of Northern India . 
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VISIT OF GEMELLI-CAREIII 



liis reifrn. The Deccan, from which he never reti? 
lie- grave of his reputation as well as of his bodv 
^emelli-Carerf's des cript io n. One of the most inter- 

iS t M the refan^fT 3 by E “ r, .*P eaw travellers who visited 
inclia during the reign of Aurangzeb is the account of the oamn 
and court of the a "ed emnero,- in tl.n rv . T ul , e cam P 

*£? Italia , r * law y®^%meH?Ca^ 

Aoiil 1 1™ : 0 l l T'\' Au ™nszeb was 1hen , iu M&hand 
ti lc Krishni Atktnn \ a }f a ? y 1 ^algali, on the northern bank of 
of Mudhol 1 a ’ aoou ^ fourteen miles distant from the town 

mik^s G aru^tho^vi?^] ro ^ a * tents alone measured about three 
mileV had n n rm p°i? cani P- with a circumference of some thirty 
markets inimh. P u * atlon lla ^ a million. The separate bazaars or 

even the most .^?tK ww"o^e? d and CVCry C,US8 of goods > 

in Vho i m I ac corded the honour of a private audience 

ton oVWt niri *i before the public reception, which began about 
l.i n . . .. . ' , . Aurangzeb received him courteously, questioning 
him about his travels and the war with the Turks in Hungary. 

W1 P ? vas tl ,en approaching the age of eighty, was 
w , ^ t weight years, and leant on a crunched stick, but 
ir ‘ J 0 c !? Wlit, e ll,s orders on petitions without using spectacles. 
k , 13 of small stature, with a large nose, and white rounded 
"i ks coat and turban were of white cotton, his sash or 
nW, n s \ ,\ a ( l uite inexpensive, but liis head-dress was 
auoineti by a gold band and a great emerald surrounded bv smaller 
iii A i* trave ^ er c °uurms the Muhammadan accounts of 

« Itf ^?° rdmary , auste . ri A; of Aurangzeb’s personal habits. He 
Ji lt le vf I,ei i t l0urs fu devotion, confined himself to vegetable 
„ * * ai , /'‘ton lasted. His attendants marvelled how a man of his 
C ^ r n ° U ^ u ?.^ ure |uu'd conditions to Which he subjected his bodv. 

Q . Puhhe reception was conducted with the pomp customary 
L nn , l( V °?ul court. Aurangzeb never either compelled otlur 
1 )pie to adopt his ascetic personal habits, or allowed any diminu- 


Ti ,'T? I I le details the stages of his journey (Tomo iii, pp. 87 fell.), 

mill ! S ?’s about 125 mik s on the map, or 150 foi trav**lling. Galgala 
«, , - , ^* a Jr a l I . ,n t* 1 Hagalkot Taluka vif the Bijapur District, Bombay, 
' l0S \ om Mudhol (Id 20' X. and 75 10' K.). The position of the Galgala 
camp does not. appear to have been defined until now. l.anc-Poole, who 
p: , , CI J’^ 1 ^ !lR ’ r ’) gives no indication of its situation, hah .* in the 
ii 'V' A 11 !"^ugzehmoved his camp to Brahmapuri or Islampuri in the 

ioi apur District, miscalled Baiiampur by Khfifi Khan and Lahe-Poolc. 
lave Uoed the very rare Italian enlarged and r< vised second edition in 
nine volumes. Veni z ,- , 1T3 1 >. The traveller gives a curious woodcut of 
Ilia emperor leaving ins tent. The population of the camp \v ~ half a 
million (500,000). not * five millions % os quoted by Lane-P.vdc. The 
correct number of infantry i\ 100,000, and that of camels 50.000 (Tomo 
iii, p. 103). 
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the accustomed magnificence of his surrounding.^ 

(show that he was extremely jealous in his care of the? 
Jative and watchful to prevent the slightest infringe if 
tfiquette. 

Deatli of Aurang'zeb . The last or almost the last petty success 
of the imperialists was won in 1705 by the capture of the fori of 
Wakinkera which had been evacuated by the enemy. About the 
same time the health of Aurangzeb broke down, and he was seized 
with fainting fits which rendered him temporarily unconscious. 
Whenever he grew a little better lie gallantly fought his disorder 
and forced himself to make a public appearance. At last, 4 slowly 
and with difficulty’, he marched back to Ahmadnagar, where he 
had encamped twenty-four years earlier, filled with hopes of 
conquest and glory. Now, when he nerved himself to sit in the 
hall of audience, he was 1 very weak and death was clearly stamped 
upon his face ’. The fever increased, but he still attended scrupu¬ 
lously to the prescribed times of prayer. On the morning of Friday, 
February 21 (o.s.), 1707, when one watch of the day had gone, 
and the prayers and creed had been duly recited, his weary spirit 
was released. His viscera were buried where he died. His embalmed 
body was_ carried to the village of Rauza or Kliuldabad near 
Daulatabad, and there laid to rest in holy ground beside the tombs 
,f famous saints. lie left written instructions that his obsequies 
were to be conducted with studied austerity. Four rupees, two 
annas (0.?. 6d.), earned as the price of caps made by himself, were 
to be spent on his shroud. 305 rupees gained by copying Korfuis 
were to be given to poor holy men. Ilis body was to be buried bare¬ 
headed. and the top of the coffin was to be* covered merely with a 
piece of white canvas. No canopy was to be raised over him* 
His tomb is a perfectlv plain block of plastered masonry on an 
open platform. 2 

Aurangzeb's ideal. Thus Aurangzeb died as he had lived, 
striving to attain 'the ideal of a strict Muslim ascetic of the school 
of Hanlfa. He endeavoured to follow the Law and Traditions in 
every detail of his personal conduct and habits. He learned the 
whole Koran by heart after his accession, and was well versed in 
the works of theolog;atxs, especially those of the Imam Muhammad 
Ghazzall. 3 He wm careful to educate hi; children, including his 
daughters, in sacred lore. He abstained scrupulously from the 
slightest indulgence in any prohibited food, drink, or dress; and, 
although well skilled in the theory of music, refused to enjoy 
the pleasures of that art from an early date in his reign. Kverv 
ritual prescription of prayer, fasting, and almsgiving was obeyed 


1 Sarkar, Anecdotes, p. 52. 

8 The tombs at Rauza (‘ the garden scil. of Paradise) arc described by 
Haig, Historic. Landmarks of the Deccan (1907), pp. 56-8. Knuld mean- 
‘paradise with allusion to Aurangzeb’s posthumous title Khuld-maiinn. 
* whos 0 ’ abode is in paradise’. 

:l Abu Hamid Muhammad Zamu-d din d Tus near Mashhad (a. m 
1058-1111), a renowned philosopher, mathematician, mid astronomer. 





AURANGZEB’S IDEALS 


ai the risk of lii.s life. He desired all judicialV 
be conducted in precise accordance with Muslim lh\*.j 
Hindus front holding office so far as possible, cast 
temples and harassed them by insulting regulations 

s^auo^f,t y ?,r r,, “ d to “ io "‘ ,he k “* »s$ 


even for the purpose of secur¬ 
ing supplies for his own camp. 1 
It is not to be wondered at that 
such conduct has won him the 
reverence of Muhammadans. 

Failure as a sovereign. 

But when he is judged as a 
sovereign he must be pro¬ 
nounced a failure. The criti¬ 
cism of KhafT Khan emphasizes 
equally his merits as an ascetic 
and his demerits in the prac¬ 
tical government of an empire : 

4 Of all the sovereigns of the 
House of Timur —nay, of all the 
sovereigns of Delhi— no one, since 
Sikandar Lodi, has ever been ap¬ 
parently so distinguished for devo¬ 
tion, austerity, and justice. In 
courage, long-suffering, and sound 
judgement he was unrivalled. But 
irom reverence for the injunctions 

the Law he did not make use of 
punishment, and without punish¬ 
ment the administration of a coun¬ 
ty cannot be maintained. 2 Dis¬ 
sensions had arisen among his 
uoblcs through rivalry. So every 
plan and project that he formed 
euine to little good; and every enterprise which he undertook was Lug 
~ ‘ ” i ~ r * Although he lived for ninety I lima* ■ 


AURANCZEB. 


*'' ...*j 

ui exeeutttm and failed of its object, 
his five senses were not at all ii 


hearing, and t hal 

__ ... others. Ilf often 

he denied himself m ay 


> ( u*s, JnVfive senses were not at all impaired, except hi 
lo only so slight an extent that: it was not perceptible 1 
Passed his nights in vigils and devotion, ami he < 
pleasures naturally belonging to humanity.* 

The censures of the friendly Muhammadan critic do not exhaust 
the list of Aurangzeb’s defects as a ruler, llis intense suspiciousness, 


1 Snrkar, Anecdotes , p. 142. 

• Confirmed by Gemelli-f arcri. ‘II eessa d'etre sangumaire eomme 
uuparavant : ii devint o 1 ‘me si hon (‘ good-natured ) pie s Coiiverneurs 
& les On>> ah* ne lui obe'^soicnt pas reguliercmcut, se (iant a sa oermnee T 
(Freneii i.raush, iii. 227) S.-e also Italian text, tonio iii,p. 10/ His letters 
give further proof of th eakness of his mle. 
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iSfreacjy mentioned, poisoned his whole life. He neverl 
3 y^ocly, and consequently was ill served. His cold, calc 
^Wramcnt rarely permitted him to indulge in love for 
wpjnaii, and few indeed were the persons who loved him. His 
reliance on mere cunning as the principal instrument of statecraft 
testified to a certain smallness of mind, and, moreover, was 
ineffective in practice. Although he had many opportunities for 
winning military distinction, he failed to show ability as a general, 
whether before <>r after his accession. His proceedings in the 
Deccan during the latter part of his life were simply ridiculous as 
military operations. In fact, nothing in the history of Aurangzeb 
justifies posterity in classing him as a great king. His tricky 
cunning was mainly directed, first to winning, and then to keeping 
the throne. He did nothing for literature or art. Rather it should 
be said thatjie did less than nothing, because he discouraged both. 

Aurangzeb's death-bed letters. The famous letters to his 
sons, written shortly belore his death, must not be interpreted as 
implying that he felt remorse for the means by which he gained 
the throne, or for an**- acts of perfidy committed later in the 
supposed interest of the state. He regarded his treatment of his 
relatives as prompted and justified by self-defence; and it b : 
true that his brothers, if they had not been executed by him, 
would have been delighted to take his life. Perfidy was the most 
essential element in policy to his thinking, and he did not hesitate 
to avow tout belief, which has been and still is cherished by many 
kings and statesmen. 


Tiie death-bed letters simply express the weariness of an aged 
man who had lived too long, had failed in cherished plans, and was 
tormented by morbid fears about his fate in the next world—fears 
based upon ms theological creed, and perfectly sincere. 

he iollowing collection of passages includes extracts from all 
the three letters, which are nearly identical : 

" * k r°n no *\ w h° i am, where I shall go, or what will happen to this 
sinner iuh ol sins. Now I will say good-bye *o every one in this world 
and entrust '-very one to the care" of God. My famous and auspicious 
sons should not quarrel among themselves and allow .. general massacre ol 
the people who are servants of God. . . . My years have gone by profitless. 
God has been m my heart, yet mv darkened eyes have not recognized his 
light- . • 1 here is no hope for ine in the future." The fever is gone, but only 
the skin is "it. . . . The army is confounded, and without heart or help, 
even as i am; apart from God, with no rest for the heart. . . . When I have 
lost hope in myself, how can I hope in others ? . . . You should accept m; 
hist will. It should not happen that Musalmans he killed and the blame 
for their death rest upon this useless creature. . . . I have greatly sinned and 
know not- what torment awaits me. ... X commit you and your sons to 
i he emc of God and bid you farewell . . . Mav the peace of Goa be upon you.’ 

The sternest critic of the character and deeds of \urangzeb 
can hardly refuse to recognize the pathos of tfio.se lamentations or 
to feel some sympathy for the old man on his lonely death-bed. 

Transactions with European nations. The transactions 
in which European nations, chiefly the English, were prominently 



TRANSACTIONS WITH EUROPEANS 

lie so much apart from the general current of A 
. ,s co ! lv ement to notice them separately, ratbM 

vs r c t 

then lay between the English ?nrl th£ A t t ast 5f n maritime trade 
devoted their attention chiefly to lhe^ U But th , r Hollanders 
Archipelago and Spice Islamd i° tbc cornrnerce the Indian 
factories. The small settlemenVf eCP «? 8 verj < l u!ct in their Indian 
and Danes during the reign did not*® ®° ast , S made by tbc ^ r T cnch 
empire. The realtrouble SI® scr,ousl y concern the Mogul 

to assert them<;clvnc e 1 w ? s Wlt h the English traders who began 

SivajI and is\larM?ui rnn ^ ura ^ was gallantly defended against 
Sir George O^indS blvf ^ **° ° CCasionS ’ in 1664 aild 167 °* 
repiil se of the marauders on 
l ne / 1 . rst occasion won approval 
and honours from Aurangzeb. 

isputes concerning cus- 
ioms duties between the Eng- 
‘ho Hugh and 
Nawab Shayista Khan, the 

governor of Bengal, had the ^*2^ ^ 



Rupee of Aurangzeb Alamgir. 


cmious result of bringing 
-bout a. semi-official war be 

Eatt n T»!rn gl ?t nd ancl t ! le ^ Io g ul empire. The authorities of the 
sition nf 1 * C ? ai P an y London ordinarily were averse to aequi- 
Chii t h territ ® r y t)r t° fortifying their factories, but Sir Josiah 
w ts l n m i!v nWsite F ful chairman or governor of the Company, who 
aimed at laying ‘the foundation of a large, well- 
in lftftr 1 sure English dominion in India for all time to c-rnnc’. 
tr n 0 » 1 le , persuaded King James II to sanction the dispatch of 
Chittl-T ° VC rr?u lps of AVar with infractions to seize and fortify 
exec nr/* J hc expedition, rashly planned and unfo: t mite in 

foil n< i Ik’ ' vas an utter failure. Subsequently, in 1688, tin* h neb- h 
Sir Tn] ein r < 1V(:S °bligcd to abandon Bengal altogether. 
f rom j onn Lh:\ I. the President of Surat, acting under instructions 
the r Aurangzeb's power on the western const, with 

is'Uedh -tn at ^ 10 Victory at Surat was seized, and orders were 
ritiirnt y i hC em P eror to expel all Englishmen from his dominions. 
Khan n ‘T terrns were arranged on both sides of India. Ibrahim 
invif d y, Sucees s° r o( Slidyista Khan as governor of Bengal, 
the n- i- Lharnock, who had been chief of the settlement on 
1 nan to rc turn. The invitation was accepted. On August 24, 

• K i Uarnock hoisted the English flag on the banks oi the 
tugli and laid the humble foundation of the small settlement 
uestmed to develop into the city of Calcutta. 

Q3 
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Flip!scandalous quarrels between the old East India C(j 
kLoqidon and the New English Company, which lasted fror 
fj.02 and to some extent later, were brought prominent 
vvth^Notice of Aurangzeb, who could not make out which Company 
was the genuine one. Ilis great officers profited largely by receiving 
heavy bribes from both associations, but the queer story is too 
long and intricate for brief narration. 

After the ignominious failure of the warlike policy of the two 
Childs and the complete fusion of the rival companies in 1708 the 
English merchants kept clear of politics and lighting for almost 
half a century. 1 

Administration. In the latter years of Aurangzlb’s reign the 
fifteen provinces (subas) of Akbar’s time had increased to twenty- 
one. Thathah (Tatta), or Southern Sind, Kashmir, and Orissa, 
formerly included respectively in Multan, Kabul, and Bengal, had 
been separated, and the provinces of the Deccan had become six 
instead of three. 

The system of administration, while substantially the same as 
in Akbar’s days, was worse in operation, because Aurangzeb failed 
to keep a firm hand over his subordinates, and when he grew' old 
was unable to make his authority respected. 

Several authors have taken much trouble to compare various 
statements of the revenue of the empire at different times, but 
their labours have been fruitless. The figures on record cannot 
be forced to yield trustworthy results. I therefore refrain from 
quoting or discussing them. The army, which made a brave show 
on paper or in camp, was of little military value. Manucci’s 
estimate that oO.OOO good European soldiers could sweep away 
the imperial authority and occupy the v'hole empire seems to be 
felly justified by the facts. The navy was utterly inefficient. 
The assertion of one of the Persian historians that Aurangzeb 
renounced the practice of confiscating the estates of deceased 
notables is contradicted decisively by the emperor’s letters. The 
few letters translated by Bilimoria give three instances of such 
confiscation being ordered by Aurangzeb under his own hand. 
When Amir Khan, governor "of Kabul! died the authorities were 
instructed to seize everything belonging to him, so that 4 even 
a piece of straw’ should not be left (Letter xcix). Similar 

the estates of Shayista Khan, the 

...-r -.. «..d Mahabat Khan (L 

cxnvi). I he receipts from such confiscations we, 


orders were given concerning 

rmperor*# maternal uncle, and Mahabat Khan (Letters cxxviti, 
cxnvi). I be receipts from such confiscations we, e exceedingly 
large, and the tre? sury was not in a position justifying 
render of revenue, 4 because \ as the emperor wrote. ‘t 
treasury belongs to the public’. 


the sur~ 
the royal 


1 V! . St. ( hey has proved that the two Childs, Sir Jrsi.-ih and Sir John, 
were not brothers. They were not even related (Keigxviii's Rebellion, 
Clarendon Press, 1910, Aup. A). 
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CHRONOLOGY 


trailing Dates null/ 


§L 


(For dates of war of succession sec ante, p. 422.) 

Formal enthronement* of Aurangzeb; murder of Afzal Khan bv 

Sivajl. / 1G5 ^ 

Cession of Bombay by Portuguese to English * 3001 

Mir Jumla’s expedition to Assam ... *igg1 —3. 

Aumngzeb’s illness ; first sack ot Su'rat bv Sivajl; foundation ol 
french Compagme des Indcs . . . . 

Death of Shfthjahun : annexation of Chittagong by Shu vista Khan 
Pr ° rebemon 0f ImdU Worshi l ) > demolition of temples ; first Jat 

f irsMc^^of chaulh on Mogul territory ; second sack of Surat by 
Satniimi insurrection * 

Enthronement of Sivajl as independent Raja .... 

Sivajl s expedition to the south . . 

Death of Raja Jaswant Singh . - 

Reimposition of the jiziia & 

Death of Sivajl . 

Rajput war ; rebellion of Prince Akbar ’. 1 *. 

Second Jat rebellion; Aurangzeb goes to the Deccan . 

Sir Josiah Child's war ... 

Annexation of Bijfipur 
Annexation of Golkonda . V 
total withdrawal of the English from Bengal 
Execution of Raja Sambhaji . . 

Return of the English to Bengal and foundation of Calcutta 
Greatest southern extension of imperial authority 
indecisive war in the Deccan . . . 

I nion of the rival East India Companies 
Retreat of Aurangzeb to Ahmadnngar 


Death of Aurangzeb 


3 664 
I060 

1069 


1610 
. 1672 

. 1G74* 

. 1G7G 
. 1678 

. 1679 

. 1680 
1080—1 
. 1081 
1683-6. 
. 10S6 

. 1687 

. 1688 
. 3680 

. 1 690 

. 1691 

1692-1705 
1702-8 
January 1706 


February 21 (o. s.j. 1707 


Authorities 

Copious extracts from Krr \fI Khvn and other writers in Persian are 
translated in E. rf* D., vol. vii. Professor Japinatu Sarkau gives a mi - 
Hjary history of the vei m and many interesting details in Anecdotes <>f 
' U i r u rig , :U ' ? n{1 Historical iUsm/s (Calcutta, 1912). Vol. iii of the sanje- 
authors Itistjrt/ofAuratiz* 0 - omes down to a. n. 1083, while voh iv (leal.. 
''\ th D »*ean '.Hairs. His E : nvaji aud Ms Times (Calcutta. 1019) « - 

t empty useful, though lackinor an index. For a rather crude version 


f *, inough lacking an inuex. ror i miner nuw - - ** 

^i'fespondenc . Bilimoiua. Letters of . t uran&ebe (London { Lircac) 
,, 13oiT ,bay, l : s u ful The leading authority for Marat ha afmirs 
; 11 ■ • ftht M ahrUtta- (1$86 aii< P > ‘ rhatvw 

an 

entitled 

J? (,f v due, but has h tutu- cry scarce. Its place is taken 
Si henD itANATtf Sen's Siv’i Chluitrapuli. published by the 
versity, 1920. Profess#* Hahmsia'- ketch, $hivqjl 
'Clarendon Press, 1915). is t< > slight • 

Merest lies in the translations from K i m 


in r V' ’ ,!l ' r 'f 1h ' Malirattas[lwzu.nn(i <r V iui^ h 

mg lounded on personal knowledge and manuscripts now lo ,, ranks as 
SOur '- The. little book bv M \xkah (2nd ed.. Bombay. 1SS6), 
‘titled The Life and Exploits of Shir ijL l \ instated from a lost manuscript, 
ol value, but ha* h hr. uonv. Its place is taken by Professor 


. utta 1 'ni* 
the JMandhfi 
needs revision. Its special 
is and Tukaiam. 
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^Ji;one knew the Maratha country and people so intimately^ 
f3 counts as a primary authority lor some purposes. Many Fur 
/s illustrate the story of the reign. The most serviceable * 

of Bernier (ed. Constable and V. A. Smith, Oxford University 
Press, 101 1) ; Fryer (ed. Crooke, Hakluyt Society, 1009, 191 2, 1913) ; 
and Gemelli-Careri (French version 2 ,1727). I have obtained from Rome 
a copy of the very rare Italian original, Venice, 1719, second edition, in 
nine volumes. The first, edition appeared at Naples in 1699-1700 in 6 vols. 
Tod, Annals of Rajasthan (popular ed.) ; Stewart, History of Bengal 
(London, 1813) ; Strachey, Keigwin's Rebellion (Clarendon Press, 1916), 
and other books have been consulted. Stanley Lane-Poole's Aurangzib 
(R. I., 1896), the most readable account of the whole reign, requires con¬ 
siderable correction in certain details. 

It may be well to note that the spelling Aurangzib represents the Persian 
and Aurangzeb the Indian pronunciation. 


CHAPTER 7 

Th': Later Moguls ; decline of the empire ; the Sikhs and Marathas. 

War of succession : Bahadur Shah. The practical certainty 
that his sons would fight for the throne of Hindostan as soon as 
b< should die weighed heavily on the heart of Aurangzeb, who 
attempted to prevent the inevitable war of succession by admoni¬ 
tions which have been already quoted. He cannot possibly have 
believed in their efficacy. He also left behind him a memorandum 
suggesting a partition of the empire, but could not have had any 
real expectation that his heirs would accept that solution of the 
difficulty. The same reasons which had brought about the war 
of succession between Aurangzeb and his brothers forced his sons 
to fight. J he eldest, Prince Muazzam, also called Shah Alam, 
was far away in Kabul, and so for the mome nt at a disadvantage. 
The s corid. Prince Azam, and the third, Prince Ivainbakhsh, 
who were both at hand in the Deccan, lost no time in asserting 
their claims. Each promptly proclaimed his accession, and struck 
coins in Jus own name. The immediate objective of all the three 
claimants was the seizure of Agra with its hoards of treasure. 
Whoever could first obtain possession of the cash in the Agra 
vaults would be able to buy unlimited support. Prince Muazzam, 
aided by an able officer named Munim Khan, moved down from 
Kabul with all speed, and met the army of his brother Azam at 
Jfijau to the south of Agra on June 10 , 1707. Kambakhsh, who 
had occupied Bijapur and Golkonda or Hyderabad, was not able 
to leave the Deccan. The hotlv contested battle at Jajau ended in 
the defeat and death of Prince Azam. Shfih Alam secured the 
Agra treasure, which lie distributed liberally among the nobles 
and soldiery. He assumed the style of Bahadur Shah. 

The new emperor then made arrangements to keep the Rajput 
chiefs quiet, and marched south to meet Kambakhsh, who was 
defeated near Hyderabad and died of wounds early in 1708. 1 

j Xo sympathy need L wasted on either Azam oi Kambakhsh, who 
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SIKII REBELLION 

ile^io of Shahu. Bahadur Shall, acting on the astute ; 

Utkjii Khan, released Shahu (Sivaji II), the great Si\^ 
who had been educated at court, and sent him bn 
f ovm country, then under the government of Tara Bal, 
the widow of the young prince’s uncle, Raja Ram. The expected 
civil war among the Marathas which ensued prevented them from 
troubling the imperial government, thus justifying ZuJfikar Khan’s 
counsel. 

News of Sikh, rebellion. Bahadur Shah, when returning from 
the Deccan, committed the government of the south to Zuliikar 
Khan, who passed on the duties of administration to Daud Khan, 
a ferocious Afghan ruffian, concerning whose barbarities Manucci 
ielates many horrible stories. 1 When the emperor reached Ajmer 
m 17 1 () received reports that the town of Sihrind had been 
sacked by the Sikh sectaries under a leader known as Bandah 
(‘the slave’), and sometimes described as the False Guru, who 
had committed innumerable atrocities. The news received was 
so serious that Bahadur Shah resolved to proceed in person 
against the rebels. In order to render the situation intelligible 
it. is necessary to narrate briefly the origin and early development 
oi the Sikh movement. 

The early Sikh gurus. The Sikhs, or 4 disciples ’, originally 
were a pious sect of Hindus following the precepts of their first 
guru or prophet named Nanak, who lived from a.d. I 169 to 1539. 
He resembled Kablr and many other sages in his teaching which 
laid stress on the unity of God. the futility of forms of worship, 
and the unreality of caste distinctions. The first four gurus were 
merely leaders of a peaceable reformed sect with no thought of 
either military organization or political power. In 1577 Akbar, 
J y ho hked the Sikh teaching so far as he knew it, grant. d tn the 
loui'th guru the she of the tael: and Golden Temple at Amritsar, 
and so established that town as the head-quarters of the Sikh 
faith. 

ile fifth guru, Arjun, combined business with spiritual guidance, 
and acquired wealth from the offerings of the faithful. lie was 
tortured and executed in 1006 by order of Jahangir because hr 
refused to pay the li ic imposed on him for having assisted Khusrfj. 
not account of Ids religious teaching. The Adi Granth, or original 


Sikh Bible 


. was compiled in 1001 at the 


dictation of Arjun. 

llargobind, the ixtli head of the -c«-t (1600-la), 
a t his installation with the turban and neck a c 

* Mv necklace 


Harg-obind. 

oHiis at his irist allation with 

] cessors, refu el to accept them, saving 

were both unfit to rule. The former is described as being ‘ very choleric, 
j»- debauchee, rough and discourteous to evcrvbodv, also avaricious* 
(Irvine, Manucci, iv. 40g;. The latter was a half-insane tyrant, who 
Denaved with outrageous cruelty’, doing ac’s to liis servants, companions, 
and confi'. iii I s. Mich as l>cj< a r ye never saw, nor ear heard . 

1 Meadows Taylor desorih - ttv brute as * an officer ot great distinction, 
ability, and bravery \ Elp’ -one, too, gives 7 indie.uion of the man’s 
real character. 
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my sword-belt, and my turban shall be adornq 
aigrette.’ He thus began the transformation of 
/sties into a fierce military order or brotherhood. 

_ /ned for twelve years by Jahangir, and, alter the death of 
that einperor, constantly fought the officers of Shahj&han. 

Tegli Bahadur. Tegh Bahadur, the ninth guru, rejected the 
demand of Aurangzeb that he should embrace Islam, and in 
consequence was executed (1675). According to a famous story 
he was acc used while imprisoned at Delhi of turning his gaze in 
the forbidden direction of the imperial female apartments. He 
replied to the charge by saying : 

k Bmperor Aurangzeb, I was on the top story of my prison, but I was not 
looking at thy private apartments, or at thy queen's. I was looking in 
the direction ol the Europeans who are coming from beyond the seas to 
tear down thy hangings (pardas) and destroy thy empire.’ 

'Hie anecdote was firmly believed by the Sikhs, who used the 
prophecy as a .battle-cry during the siege of Delhi in 1857. A 
somewhat similar prophecy is attributed to Guru Govind. 

Grovmd Singh. The tenth and last guru, Govind Singh (1675- 
1 <0S), was the real founder of the Sikh military power, which he 
organized to oppose' the Muhammadans, lie bound the Sikh 
fraternity together by instituting or adopting two sacraments, 
perhaps suggested by Christian example. The ceremony of ptihul 
or baptism consists essentially of drinking consecrated water stirred 
by a sword or flagger. The communion rite was specially designed 
to break caste. The communicants seated in a circle partake of a 
mixture of consecrated flour, butter, and sugar, and thus set them¬ 
selves tree from the restrictions of caste. The brotherhood so 
constituted was termed the Khalsa or Pure, and may be compared 
v itii the lei lplars and other military orders of mediaeval Europe. 
The bikhs are not, and never have been, a nation in anv intelligible 
sense. One member of a family may be a Sikh or Singh, while 
the others are orthodox Hindus. The members of the order are 
only a fractio.i of the population in the districts where they reside, 
and at the present day many Sikhs describe themselves as Hindus. 
In fact, the distinction between Hinduism and Sikhism is not well 
defined, the observance of the sacraments often being neglect' 1 
by men who are recognized as Sikhs. Guru Govind required tlie 
ith nibci’s of the brotherhood to abjure tobacco, which lie detested. 

Wine*, be said, ‘is bad; Indian hemp (hfiang) dcstroyctli one 
generation ; but tobacco destroy eth all generations.’ The initiated 
members of ihe brotherhood were also commanded to wear the 
V five I\ s \ meaning five thing* of which the Hindi or Panjabi 
names begin with that letter—namely, long hair, short drawers, 
an iron bangle or discus, a small steal dagger, and a comb. Those 
^commands are not all fully observed now, and modern Sikhism 
owes its continued existence chiefly to the influence of the orpmate 
spirit of the Sikh regiments. A supplementary Granih or Bible 
containing the compositions of Govind was compiled after his 
death. 
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SIKH HISTORY 

ecided to support Bahadur Shuii (Shah Alam) in til 

yssion, and consequently accepted service under that \i _ 

gained the throne. Govind, who was murdered at N&nder 
Deccan by an Afghan in 1708, was the last of the gurus, 
oince his decease the holy Granth has been regarded as the repre¬ 
sentative and success >r of the Gurus. 

Govind seems to have authorized a man of uncertain origin to 
bike over the military command, but not the spiritual headship, 
the Sikh Khalsa. The person so nominated is known as Bandah. 
tbe Slave and sometimes is called the 4 False Guru llis special 
nils?ion was the taking vengeance on Wazlr Khan, the commandant 
Sihrind, who had cruelly executed the young sons of .Guru 
Govind. 

Bandali. Bandah accomplished his commission with appalling 
ferocity and completeness. Irvine draws a lively picture of his 
proceedings. 

1 he scavengers and leather-dressers and such-like persons, who were very 
numerous among the Sikhs, committed excesses of every description. 
1 or fke space ol hair days the town [Sihrind] was given up to piling.-, the 
mosques were defiled, the houses burnt,and the Muhammadans slaughtered; 
even then* women and children were not spared 

In all the pa rga nahs occupied by the Sikhs, the reversal of previous 
customs was striking and complete. A low scavenger or leather-dresser, 
‘he lowest of the low in Indian estimation, had only to leave home and 
.loin the Guru, when in a short time he would return to his birthplace 
as its ruler, with his order of appointment in his hand. As soon as lit 
set foot within the boundaries, the well-born and wealthy went out to 
greet him and escort him home. Arrived there, they stood before him 
Witli joined palnis, awaiting his orders, A scavenger, from the nature of 
Jis duties, is intimately acquainted with the condition of every household. 

ms the new ru.er had no difficulty in exacting i om every one their 
. an d roost valuable belongings, which were conli.-waad for the j.so of 
_ K ' '’Urn, or for his treasury. Not a soul dared to disobey an order, and 
th' t’n' 10 () ben risked themselves in battle-field", became so coved, 
11 'l " y were afraid even to remonstrate. Hindus who had not joined 
e sect were not exempt from those oppressions.' 

Bah. iur an( j Munim Khan succeeded in defeating tin* 

r* S * v * n £ them into the hills, but Bandah escaped. 

1,; at T , ot - Brh adur Shall Bahadur Shfih, the n an old an in 

a* i " , " llln _Gi year, died in 1712. The prolonged repression 
. iM.r O \? en du red unde * hi father had destroyed his spirit. A1-. 
fonTivin.r 6 !* a(I ^ 0 . VK ( ‘ his character, and possessed a generous, 
nieknunl^!^-:! "TV ‘“I not. gove . 


ern. and justly earned the 


Wwo!.,,'. ' '- b( Khnb «r. me' Heedless Kin;', 

in the ■ustomar e v w°,r ; f JahSnd5r Shah. His lour sons engaged 
Mineral J ol succession. Azimu-sh sl.ua, governor . 

three who n 1° "* l,le four, was killed in battle with I he oth( r 

I A r 1 , <mt iur "’ n ' themselves, dahnndar Shah, th 

e n-s tan d worst ol then., a worthless profligate, became emperor, 
l a ‘' 1 Alter a disgraceful reign of eleven months 

ie was killeci in a barbarous fashion by order of Azhu i-sh ;-han 
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i'afrukhsiyar, who ascended the degraded throne 1(0! ill). 
jtQOutrd many notable people, including Zuifikar Khim*|alid 
^hed a state of lerror in the court by his savage fury. Dtfrm+~ 
bhe^ eandalous :eign of Farrukbsiyar, who was a good-for-nothing 
and shameless debauchee, the power of the government was mostly 
m the hands of two brothers, Abdullah and Husain Ali, Barba 
Sayyids, whose clan had been eminent in the imperial service since 
the days of Akbar. They deposed Farrukhsivar in 1719, and put 
him to death in a horrible way. 

The short reign of Farrukbsiyar was marked by a futile attempt 
to reiinpc e the jizya, and by the capture of Bandah, who was 
execute, ^ . fiendish tortures. About a thousand of his followers 
were killed m large batches (1715). 

In the same year the East India Company, worried by the 
exactions oi the Bengal provincial government, sent two factors 
to Delhi in order to seek redress. The envoys took with them 
£30,000 worth Ot gifts, and in the course of two years obtained 
valuable trade concessions and exemptions from customs duties. 
Their success was due partly to the fact that an English surgeon 
named William Hamilton cured the emperor of ’a malignant 
distemper , and partly to the fears of the Delhi government that 
l i tlS 1 ** ee 5; flight hold up the Surat trade. 

Munammad Shah. After the cruel murder of Farrukbsiyar 
th<* bayyid king-makers placed on the throne several phantom 
emperors. I hey quickly disappeared and were replaced by another 
worthless inmate of the palace, named Muhammad Shah (1719), 
who, strange to say, retained his life anc! dignity until 1748. He 
got re. or bayyid Husain All by assassination, and imprisoned 
Abduhah. J 


iarea^r up oi empire. In 1722 Asaf Jah (Chin Kilieh Khan) 
became Vizier. He found it impossible to bring the government 
into order, and in the year following retired to his province the 
Df eciin, wueri: he became independent and founded the existing 
dynasty of the Nizam, with effect from 1721. 

In the same year Suadat Khan, the progenitor of tne kings of 
OuUii. became ruler of that province, which he governed in practical 
independence. Similarly, Allahvarcli Khan, the governor of Bengal 
< 1 740 50), ceas.-d to pay tribute or to recognize in practice the 
sovereignty ot the emperor. The Bonillas, an Afghan clan, made 
themselves masters of the rich tra a to the north of the Ganges, 
which consequently became known as Rohilklmnd. Thus, in the 
space of seventeen years after the death of AurangzCb, the empire 
had broken up. The process of deeav was continued in subsequent « 
years. The capital was the scene of incessant intrigues and 
treasons, unworthy of record or remembrance. 


Their names are P ifln-d darujat, Ttafiu-d daulat (Shahiahan IT). 
Nekusiyar, and Ibrahim. The rciims ’ of the first three f.II betwee t 
Februarv 18 and Awvst 27. 1719. Ibrahim claimed the throne in 172°, 
from October 1 to November 8, and struck coins, now very rare. See l *e 
genealogy at the end of this chapter. 
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maratha affairs 

system oi Marathagovernment. Meantime, moml 
/had been effected after long struggles in the MaY 
nent, which resulted during Muhammad Shah’s lifetim 
irathas becoming the most considerable power in India. 
The excellent system of internal administration instituted by 
SivajI had not survived that chief. It fell to pieces, as we have 
Sc en, in the hands of his son, Sambliajl. During the civil war be¬ 
tween different parties of Marathas which followed on tlie return 
Shahu to his native country, after his release by Bahadur Shah, 
new system of government was gradually evolved. 

The first Peshwa, Balaji VisvanatlF. Raja Shahu, who had 
to defend his position as Raja against a rival claimant, leant for 
support chiefly on a Brahman from the Konkan, named Balaji 
Visvanath, who held front 1714 the office of Peshwa. as the second 
minister was called in the early Maratha administration. 1 By 
reason of his personal qualities Balaji Visvanath made the office 
to count in practice as the first, and not the second. When he 
died in 1720 his official position was inherited by his son, BajI 
Rao (I), a man still abler than himself. The appointment of 
Peshwa thus became hereditary, and soon overshadowed the 
Raja, who sank into a purely ornamental position, exactly as the 
Maharajadhiraj of Nepal lias done in modern times. After Shahu 
the descendants of Sivaji dropped nut of sight so completely that 
all readers ol history think of the Maratha government in the 
eighteenth century as that of the PC hwas. Their dynasty, as 
ve may call it, comprised seven persons, and may be regarded as 
having lasted from 1714 to 1818, a little more than a century, 
phe-thu, who survived until 1748, granted his minister full powers 
in 1727. 

Ghauth and Sardesmukki. Balaji Visvanath, ts minister 
?! Shahu. had succeeded m introducing a certain amount of order 
J ntn the Maratha administration, and had made elaborate arrange¬ 
ments for collecting tin assignments of revenue from provinces 
belonging to other powers on which his government chiefly lived, 
, !e rath as of tliosc days administered only comparatively 
Srri all districts directly, preferring to raise contributions from 
Provinces governed, nominallv at all events, by the cinpertu of 
yielhi^or other potentates of that confused and anarchical time. 
i !! J 7 20 Muhaim.iad Shah confirming arrangements made by 
•jayyul Husain Ah. recognized bv treat v the authority of Raja 
onahu, admitted hU rigM to Icvv the chauth, or assessment ot 
onc-fou.-n, of the land "evonue over the whole Dccean, and per- 

•’> - u ' flth 01 the 

on the'reven jie ” s'*fixe!? r”b vVodar MaB*in Akbar* 

A m oar in Shahjahan's time, well knowing that no such amount 
oi revenue could bo raised from a ruined country. He thus -ccimd 

1 In Sivajfs time the Prutinidhi did not exist, and the Peshwa was the 
first minister. 
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Ifimtage of always keeping a bill for arrears in lial 
Ay j arranged that several Maratha chiefs should shah 
thms from a single district, in that way purposely intromfef 
A pplications into thq accounts and increasing the power of his 
Brahman caste-fellows, who alone had the knowledge and intelli¬ 
gence equal to dealing with such accounts. Nobody except the 
Brahmans rightly knew what was due, or to whom it was due. 

Tlie second Peshwa, Baji Rao. BajT Rao (17*20) inherited 
the inst rument of extortion so cunningly devised by his father, 
and used it with supreme skill. He resolved to establish the power 
of his nascent nation by reorganizing the army, and directing it 
against the northern territories of Hindostan held by the nerveless 
hands of -Muhammad Shah. He also made arrangements by which 
he cheeked the growing power of Asaf Jail as ruler of the Hyderabad 
territories. The quarrels between Asaf Jail and Baji Rao ended 
in the rivals coming i 0 terms (1731). 

Origin of the Gaikwar, Sindia, and Holkar. We may take 
note ‘hat at the period in question the ancestors of the existing 
gr;:it Maratha chiefs, namely, the Gaikwar of Baroda, Sindia 
of Gwalior, and Holkar of Indore, became prominent personages 
and laid the Inundations of the fortune of their families, which 
by strange good luck survived at the final settlement in 1818 of 
•the rivalry between the Marathas and the British. The ancestor 
of the Gaikwar was an adherent of a defeated opponent of Baji 
Rao, whom the Peshwa treated with politic generosity ; the 
progenitors of Sindia and Holkar were men of humble origin who 
became olneers <>f Baji R;“o and rose gradually in his service. 

Maratha appearance before Delhi. The Marathas, having 
made themselves masters of Gujarat, Malwa, and Bundclkhand, 
made a startling demonstration of the weakness of the empire 
and of their own power by evading the imperial army ; nd suddenly 
appearing in the suburbs of Delhi in 1737. They did nut attempt 
to occupy the capital, and returned to the Deccan to meet Asaf 
Jail, who had again taken the field against them. The Nizam, as 
we may now call him, was no match for his nimble enemy and 
was forced to make a formal cession of Malwa to the .Marathas. 

Weakness of the empire invited attack. Baji Rao, Elpliin- 
stone observes, 


‘took possession of hist conquests ; but before lie could receive tlie promised 
confirm dion from the emperor, the progress of the tiansuction wr arrested 
by one of those tremendous visitations, which lor a time render m*'n in- \ 
sc . able to all other consideration* 

The empire was again reduced to the same state of decay which had 
on former occasions invited the invasions of Tamerlane and Babur ; and j 
a train o: events in Persia led to a similar attack from that country.’ 

Nadir Shah ; battle of Kama!. Nadir (or Talnnasp) Kub 
Khan, ' the greatest warrior Perdu has ever produced ', had over- , 
thrown the Safavl dynasty in 1730, nd been acclaimed king ‘J 
that country under the style of Nadir Shall. When established 
on his throne he easily found pretexts tor the invasion and plundci 
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eh and defenceless Indian plains. Advancing in^ 
xhaznl, Kabul, and Lahore, he met with no real obst 
he had approached the Jumna, within 100 milei?' 

> vhen he encountered the imperial army entrenched at 
; v ^rnal, not very far from the field of Panlpat. After a fight lasting 
wo hours the imperialists were routed, some 20,000 being slain, 
j n d immense booty falling into the hands of the conqueror, "lu- 
*;Onmad Shah made no attempt at further resistance, but attended 
Vulir Shah in iiis camp, where he was received courteously. 
°lh kings entered Delhi together and good order was preserved 
^til a false report of Nadir Shah’s death gave occasion to > rising 
°* the inhabitants, in the course 

I which several hundreds of the JPf 
Evaders were killed. Nadir Shah ! 
u ok terrible vengeance. Seated , 
o the Golden Mosque of Ro- 
nanu-ddaula, situated in the main 

‘ V: et of the city, he commanded k 
• n p: watched for nine hours the g 
n^senminate massacre of the . 

Ati C *i n Unc ounted thousands. 
of - llc yielded to the prayers 
t . 1UlI hammad Shah and stayed [. 

stanuj rnage > w,liclA ceasc(i in ‘ | 

. ^hah then proceeded 1 
th ■ j e P? at ically and remorselessly 1 / 

lum. i Rom all classes of the -A 
n* ufclon the wealth of Delhi, * /"f 

/ C( f l,n ^dati°n of nearly three 
nr " ues and a half. After a stay K 
f m , A ,y~ ei ght da vs he departed fi* & 71 
ius °wo country laden with * <v 
J, lsl iF e °i incalculable richness, 
th ; U( l , ngthe world-famed peacock 

II 0lle Shahjahfm. He annexed all the territory to the west of 
w Indus and the now extinct Hakra river (udla of Sankrah) 

, (ler provisions of a treaty dated May 20, 1739. Afghanistan 
as thus severed from the Indian monarchy. 

f hy ; Ah mad Shah of Delhi. Nadir Shah 
j^ul ommro la 1 - 5 No central 
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loft the 
govern men I 
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_Shah 

Worthv < n?ia! re ^ e ^dtng and prostrati 

tim the hi! 10 nniru ° v ' s ted, and if any province, enjoyed fora 'art. 

‘ ? of tolerably good administration, as was the ease 

11ie to the personal character of. the noble 
rd secured cot trol over it. Very few indeed 
of the ime possessed any discernible v irtues. 
pftTT,mt.inrh w , hilc to relate the ml>igues‘which occupied the 
^ an 1 Powerless court of Delhi. Maratlm affairs will be noticed 
1 esentfy. Here ii will suilic^ to note that in 1718 Muhammad 
anal1 was succeeded peaceably by his son Ahmad Shah. 


thc hlessinir 
Btmgal, that was 

or adventun A who 

ol the prominent j nv . n 
It is not worth 
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.d Shall Durrani. A month before the death of ivl 
Ih his army, under the command of the heir app?l 
Ahmad, and the vizier, Kamalu-d din, had repulse 
on the Sutlaj Ahmad Shah Durrani, the Afghan chief 
{ succeeded Nadir Shah in the eastern portion of that 
monarch's dominions. But, notwithstanding his repulse, the 
Durrani was strong enough to exact tribute from the Panjab. 

After the accession of Ahmad Shah to the throne of Delhi his 
Durrani namesake came back and obtained the formal cession 
of the Panjab from the helpless Indian government, which was 
distracted by civil war. 

Asaf Jah, the founder of the Nizam's dynasty, having died at 
a great age in 1748, his grandson Ghazlu-d din became Vizier at 
Delhi. That nobleman blinded and deposed Ahmad Shah in 1754, 
replacing him by a relative who was styled Alamglr II. 

Two years later Ahmad Shah Durrani invaded India for the 
third time, and captured Delhi, which again suffered from the 
horrors of massacre and pillage (1756). Mathura, too, was once 
more the scene of dreadful slaughter. In the summer of 1757 the 
Durran* returned to his own country. 

revert to Maratha affairs. 

Balaji, third Peshwa. BajI Rao, the second Peshwa, who had 
become Vie ruler of the Marathas with hardly any pretence of 
dependence on the nominal Raja, engaged in war with the Nizam 
niter his return from his Delhi raid in 1737. He died in 1740, 
,ea 'p- r "i ,!V fee ? ons ’ the eldest of whom, BalajI Rao, succeeded him 
\ l ? i r ?? 1 .- vVl u. although not without much opposition from other 
Marat ha chiefs. In 1750 BalajI consolidated iiis authority, making 
1 oona :is capital, and becoming the head of a confederacy of 
c ne . B-aghujI. the most prominent rival chief, had meantime 
Ueqtmca possession nf nrm7inr»o rhlffnr'Ir nr ftricc-o 


rquucd possession of the province of Cuttack or Orissa. 

/ f>?' cc J u P ati °n of the Pan jab. In 1758, when Ragoba 
°r t . a p uma 1 tt b the brother of the Peshwa, having taken possession’ 
!!; , aV | occu pied the whole of the Punjab, it seemed as 
^ destined to become the sovereigns of India. 

1 nu t p os| ect seriously alarmed the Muhammadan rulers. Shuiau-d 
( ] a f “ a 'n« xJhl ? udh * accordingly combined with the Rohilla 
Afghans who had sealed in Roliilkhand a few years earlier, 
against ^ aggressive Hindus. Ahmad Shah Durrani, too. was 
not con ^ j r ,ot the Pan jab, which he had held for a time, should 

b » e V n nr^v in nr> 1,1 17 ^ lie returned to India and rcoccupied 

that, provi c ; Alamglr II, the nominal emperor of Delhi, was 
murdered at this time, and succeeded by Shah Alam, or Prince 

la“r bUh'i»S“h'!|,WSii TlK ' "" C,nP ' mr reCO e nl ” d 

JSSK,RLtf Tto M ” iithi p «" r ~ "»“■ 

at its zenith. Their frontier extended on the north to the Indus and 
Himalaya, and on the south nearly to the extremity of the peninsula ; all 
the t ; ritory within those limits that was not their own paid tribute. 
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of this groat power was wielded by one hand . . . and 
every description were concentrated in the peshwa.’ 
z stone’s statement requires correction in so far that the 
iand’ which directed the Maratha government was that of 
badasheo (Sadasiva) Philo, the Peshwa’s first cousin, and was not 
that of Baiajl himsdf, who was addicted to sensual indulgence and 
Jcit the entire management of all the affairs of government ’ 
to his cousin, a man well trained in the conduct of business and 
accustomed to steady work. 

Sadasheo Bhao, having organized a regular well-paid army 
including a large train of artillery, and 10,000 infantry, disciplined 
more or less completely after the European manner and under the 
command of a 'Muhammadan general named Ibrahim Khan GardI, 
believed himself qualified to dispute the sovereignty of India wi th 
4 . J r l i rran . L Muhammad Shall, the nominal emperor of Delhi, was 
not taken into serious account. 

Renewed invasion of Upper India. In 17G0 the Maratha 
government decided to renew the invasion of Upper India and to 
attempt the achievement of Maratha supremacy. The command 
ot the enterprise having been declined by the Peshwa* s brother, 
| xta ghunath Rao, the Peslnva’s son, Viswas Rao, a lad of‘ seventeen 
Was appointed titular generalissimo, 1 according to the ancient 
custom of the Mahrattas with Sadasheo Bhao as his adviser 
Ahc Bhao, to use his ordinary designation, was actually in full 
control of the whole army. All the Maratha contingents under 
their various chiefs were summoned to the standard, and the 
j Promise of the aid of the Jats of Bhartpur under their leader 
^uraj Mall, was secured. 1 Both sides, that is to say, the Muham¬ 
madans Ahmad Shah Durrani with his allies the Rohillas on one 
a !l d t]*® Marat has on the other, negotiated for the adhesion 
oi ?sliujau-d daula, the young ruler of Oudh. 
r J he . Maratha commander obtained possession of Delhi without 
nf ^ and quartered his host there during the rainy season 
oi j f 00. lie Durrani eneamped at Anupshahr, on the Ganges, now 
(/ n i ne Bulandshahr District. Shujau-d daula mounted guard over 
IvJcfi? Mi a i lr( ? Ptler * When the ™ins had ended and the Dasahra 
il !’ pa , SScd Ahmad Shah Durrani managed to bring his 
n. a dangerous ford of the Jumna on October and 21. 

uie Maratha commander failed to take advantage of the oppor¬ 
tunity thus offered to him. 

c»r?^ e armiQ s -n contact. A few days later the a ’ n eed guards 
Bi r two armies came into Contact, and at the end of Oetob<v the 
110 ™ “ IS head-quarters at PanTpat, enclosing iii wliole camp 
1 aS ^ ie * mvn ' ditch sixty feet wide and twelve feet 

dp 1 ?* His tfons were mounted on the rampart, 
iHe Durrani camped about eight miles from the Maratha lines 
mr a . £ OIlt id)0ld seven and a half miles, defending his encamp¬ 
ment by an aoattis of felled trees. He pitched a small red tent for 

wS^andfiy Xhe Bhao? '***' withdrc "' in dis S ust at the 
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at some distance in front of his lines, and devoted ii^pfcsi 
the inspection of his troops and defences. The Ml 
communications, thereby causing severe distress n 
camp. A bold and successful attack on the force of 
Pundit, which was operating on the lines of communica¬ 
tion, opened up the sources of supply and delivered Ahmad Shah 
from all danger of starvation. 

The enormous crowd shut up in the Maratha entrenchments 
then began to feel the pressure of hunger. Several engagements 
took place, but afforded no relief to the starving host. The Bhfio 
made desperate efforts to negotiate, going so far as to offer Ahmad 
Shah_ peaceful possession of the Panjab up to Sihrind. The 
Durrani was inflexible. He agreed with the Rohilla leader that 
4 the Marat has are the thorn of Hindostan \ and that ‘ by one 
effort we get this thorn out of our sides for ever ’. 

Ahmad Shah declared that the Hindostan! chiefs, all of whom 
desired to make terms, might negotiate or do what they pleased. 
I-Ic understood, he said, the business of war, and would settle the 
matter finally in his own way. 

The Marathas were thus reduced to the 4 last extremity ’ and 
forced to fight. As the Bhao said, 4 The cup is now full to the brim 
and cannot hold another drop.’ 

Third battle of Panlpat. He was constrained to take the 
offensive. At dawn on January 13, 17GK the Maratha army 
advanced eastwards and battle was joined. 1 The fighting was fierce* 
and up to noon the balance of advantage rested with the Hindus* 
An hour later reinforcements pushed forward by the Shah delivered 
a charge, which produced a terrible effect. Between two and three 
o'clock the Peshwa’s son, Viswas Kao, was wounded and unhorsed* 
About three o'clock, 

4 all at once, as if by enchantment, the whole Mahratta armv at once 
turned their backs and fled at full speed, leaving the field of battle covered 
with heaps of dead. The instant they gave way, the victors pursued them 
with the utmost fury ; and as they gave no quarter, the slaughter is scarceh 
to be conceived, the pursuit continuing for ten or twelve coss r more thai' 
20 miles] in every direction in which they fled.’ 


i The 4 black mango-tree ’ which marked the battle-field is now replaced !! 
by a simple masonry memorial with railing (Prog. Rep. A. S., A T . Circle I 1 
1910 - 11 , Muhammadan and British Monuments , pi. xv). 

Expiration. The right side of the map faces nearly north-east. Eight 
miles separated the town from the Durrani camp. 

A. Panlpat town and Marfitha camp. The contingents or 4 divisions i 

are (1) Ibrahim Khan ; (2) Amaji Gaikwar ; (3) Sheodeo Patel: (4) the 

B» io and Viswas Kao; (5) Taswant Rao; (0) Shamsher Bahadur; {V ^ 
Malhar Rao ; (8) Jankaji Sin did. 

B. The Durrani camp , with (C), Ahmad Sha 's advanced tent. The con-n 
tingents or 4 divisions ’ are (1) Barkhmdar Khan ; (2) Amir Beg, &c: A 
(3) Dhundhf Khan ; (4) Hafiz Rahmat Khan ; (5) Ahmad Khan Bangash :<• 
(G,» Grand Vizier; (7) Shujau-d daula; (8) Kajlbu-d daula; (9) Shah - 
Pasand Khan ; (10) Persian musketeers. 

I 
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Wm \%\ .11 i ■ i 1 

SSSuoli was the third battle of Panlpat, a conflict far morcMctcj- 

And sanguinary than either of the battles fought ojTOljbi 
^sardp\ground in the sixteenth century. 1 

JSTilmbers engaged and killed. The forces engaged were j 
large on both sides, but the Marathfis possessed a superiority. , 
KXisI Raja Pundit, who was present at the battle and made exact I 
inquiries based on the Shah’s muster rolls, states that Ahmad Shah’s 1 
army consisted of 41,800 cavalry, 38,000 infantry— sav, in all, ! 
80,000 in round numbers, supplemented by something like four 
times as many irregulars. That estimate evidently includes if 
mere camp followers. lie says that the Marathfis had 55,000 j 
cavalry, besides 15,000 Pindaris, but reckons their infantry at I 
only 15,000. They certainly were immensely superior in artillery. ] 
Elphinstone supposes that the total number of men within their 
lines may have* been about 300.000. It is not known how many 
camp followers they had. The number of Hindus slaughtered 
was thought to approach 200 , 000 . Thousands of prisoners were 
destroyed, 4 so that in the Dummy camp (with an exception of 
the Shah and his principal officers) every tent had heads piled up 
before the door of it.’ . . 

Nearly all the Hindu leaders of note w r cre slam. The body of 
Viswas Rao was found and identified, but some slight doubt 
remained as to the correctness of the identification of the head and 
trunk said to be those of the Bliao. Sindia and Holkar both 
escaped, as did the Brahman, famous in after years as Nana 
Farnavls. The losses were reported to the Peshwa in enigmatical 
language easily interpreted : 

4 Two pearls have been dissolved, twenty-seven gold mohurs have been 
lost, and of the silver and copper the total cannot be cast up.’ 

The casualties on the side of the victors are not recorded. 

Causes of the Maratiia defeat. Ahmad Shall had won by 
patient, skilled generalship. The Bhfio had lost by reason of blind 
pride and obstinacy. He trusted in his guns and disciplined 
infantry, scornfully rejecting the wise words of the chiefs who 
counselled him to fight in the old and \vell-tried Marathu fashion, 
and to free himself "from the encumbrance of guns and followers, 
llis fate was determined from the moment when he shut himself 
up in his lines with a multitude whom he could not feed. 

The Shall s ambition baulked. The Shah had planned his I 
ably conducted campaign with the purpose of seizing the empire 
of I indostan. His ambition was baulked, as that of Alexander 
had been long before, by the mutiny of his soldiers. The Durranfs 
mutinied in a body and passed completely out of his control, 
demanding payment of their arrears for two years past and 
immediate return to Kabul. Ahmad Shah was powerless against 1 
sue - 1 opposition and had to go home. Sluijau-d daula, the Nawab 
o> Oudh, ho had taken no active part in the battle, although 

1 Battles of Panlpat: (1) Babur and Ibrahim Bod I, 1520; (2) Akbar 
and Hemu, 1556 ; (3) Ahmad Shah and Mar&thas, 1761. 
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EFFECTS OF THE BATTLE 

on the side of the Shah, also slipped away to hisi 

- rv 0 . f tho battle in India. Tlie effects of the battlo 
phtitical state of India are well summarized by Elphinstone 

Sei T eS that 4 the histof y of the Mogul empire here closes of 
itself , and states that 

rilmT«fL WaS il dc . foat morc complete, and never was there a calamity that 
i l ini S0 much consternation. Grief and despondency spread over the 
wnoie Maratta people ; most had to mourn relations, and all felt the de¬ 
struction ol the army as a death-blow to their national greatne ss. The 
pesnwa never recovered the shock. He slowly retreated from his frontier 
towards Puna, and died in a temple which he had himself erected near 
tnat city. The wreck of the army retired beyond the Nerbadda, evacuating 
almost all their acquisitions in Hindostan. Dissensions soon broke out 
alter the death of Balaji, and the government of the peshwa never recovered 
its vigour. Most of the Maratta conquests were recovered at a subsequent 
period ; but it. was by independent chiefs, with the aid of European cilices 
and disciplined sepoys. The confederacy of the Maratta princes dissolved 
on the cessation of their common danger.’ 

Causes of decline of Mogul empire. The Mogul empire, like 
all Asiatic despotisms, had shallow roots. Its existence depended 
mainly oil the personal character of the reigning autoerat and on 
the degree of lus military power. It lacked popular support, the 
strength based upon patriotic feeling, and the stability founded 
upon ancient tradition ; nor were there any permanent institutions 
to steady the top-heavy structure. Akbar, the real founder of 
the empire, was a man truly great, notwithstanding iiis frailties, 
and during his long personal reign of forty-five years (15(10 -1605) 
vas able to build up an organization strong enough to survive 
twenty-two years of Jahangir’s feebler rule. Shahjakan, a stern, 
ruthless man, kept a firm hand on the reins for thirty years, and 
was followed by Aurangzeb who maintained the system nore or 
less in working order for almost fifty years longer. Thus, for 
j l century and a half, from 1560 to 1707, the empire was preserved 
by a succession of four sovereigns, the length of whose reigns 
averaged thirty-four years, a very unusual combinati n. eCcii 
•J ahangir, the weakest of the four, was no fool. The three other , 
were men of unusual ability. 

Akbar’s exceptional gifts made him a most successful general 
as against Asiatic foes, and enabled him to construct a military 
machine much superior to anything of the kind possessed b\ other 
ijdian states. That machine faded in the time of Sl:a ljnhan 
j , .! s ! d against the Persians, but was still good enough vo keep 
Tri ( t u V rl > r c iu*et during the first half of Aumngzeb’s reign. The 
Bienw fm ward steadily deteriorated. The last of the 
Pi attained an age far beyond the limit of efficiency; 

i . oil t>cn ! ind> °d by th( crushing weight of parental control, 
T , ca Pa c ity or government ; excessive luxury enervated the 
/ » and gnillu ally brought the army to the condition of a 

oelpless mob. Then the hardy, frugal Mar a thus pricked tl 
nubble, and proved by experiment the worthlessness of the 
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rtrlrig imperial host. The long absence of Aurangzeb | 

an undermined the foundations of government, which de __ 

iiy every department. Lack of control engendered oppre^ifl 
T^Udppression begat poverty, entailing financial ruin, which was 
intensified by reckless spending and the lack of honest adminis¬ 
tration. The powerful Hindu support of the throne won so cleverly 
by Akbar, was weakened by the erroneous policy of Shahjahan 
and, in still greater degree, by the austere fanaticism of Aurangzeb. 
The prolonged anarchy involved in the repeated wars of succession 
was a potent influence in bringing about the ruin of the imperial 
fabric. Long before Aurangzeb’s death the military power of the 
state had become contemptible, and the authority of the emperor 
could be defied with impunity. When the breath left his body 
no man remained in India who was fit to take the helm of the ship 
of state, which soon drifted on the rocks. The collapse of the empire 
came with a suddenness which at first sight may seem surprising. 
But the student who has acquired even a moderately sound 
knowledge of the history will be surprised that the empire lasted 
so long rather than because it collapsed suddenly. 

It would be easy to expand such observations, and to indicate 
other causes, as, "for example, the neglect of sea-power, which 
contributed to the ruin of the Mogul empire ; but it is needless 
to work out the theme in further detail. Every attentive reader 
of the story can fill in the outline in his own fashion. 

Revolution between 1756 and 1761. In 1715-17, when we 
last had occasion to notice the affairs of the East India Company, the 
mercantile representatives of the Company in Calcutta were content 
to devote their energies exclusively to trade and to avoid meddling 
with Indian politics or wars. They were then in no wise ashamed 
to send merchants bearing costlv gifts in order to beg or buv 
commercial favours from the degraded wretch who polluted the 
throne of Aurangzeb. Until the catastrophe of 1756 they adhered 


to that humble policy. But during the short space of time which 
intervened between June 1756 and the tragedy of PanTpat in 
January 1761 a marvellous change was wrought in the English 
position both in Bengal and in the peninsula. The conflicts in 
the south between the English and the French, in which each side 
was supported by Indian allies, began in 1746 wbh the loss of 
Madras and ended on January 6, 1761, a week before the battle 
of PanTpat, with the unconditional surrender to British arms of 
Pondicherry, the chief French settlement. The events in Bengal 
W'. re still more startling and fateful. The traders who fled in terror 
to Fulta in June 1756^verc the masters of a rich kingdom exactly 
twelve months later. 

The story of those memorable events and the connected happen¬ 
ings, which cannot be conveniently interwoven with the narrative 
of Mogul and Maratha affairs, will be told in the chapters following. 

Xote. —Authorities differ concerning the date of the battle of PanTpat. 
Grant Duff gives January 6 ; Casi Raja, January 7 ; and Ibrahim Khan, 
.Tamadi 11, 6 , a. ir. 1174. equated with January 12 (E. & D. y viii. 151 note); 
but the true equivalent is Tuesday, January 13, which Irvine rightly gives 
in 7. G. (1607). ii. 411. 
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Sultan 
(executed 107G) 


JahandIr Shah 
(ace. 1712, murdered 
1713) 


AuamgIr II 
(acc*. 17 “4, 
murdered 1759) 

Shah At.aai II 
(ace. 1759, d. 1806) 

Akbar II 
(acc. 1806, d. 1847) 


Hie Later Moguls (principal names only) 



aurangzeb alamgir 

I 


Muazzaxn, 
Bahadur SnAn I 
or 

Siiah A lam I 
(ace. 1707, d. 1712) 


Muhammad Azam 
(killed at Jajau, 
1707) 


Bedar Bakht 
(killed at Jajau) 


Akbar 

(d. in Persia, 1704) 


Nekusiyar 
(acc. and d. 1719) 


<SL 

Kambakhsli 
(killed at Hyderabad. 
1709) 


Azimu-sh shan 
(killed in battle) 


Farrukiisiyar 
(acc. 1713, 
murdered 1719) 


Raflu-sh sban 
(killed in battle) 


Jahatishali 

(killed in battle) 

I i 

i 

Muhammad Shah 
(acc. 1719, d. 1748) 

I 

Ahmad SnAn 
(acc. 1748, 
deposed 1754) 


RafZu-d Haul at Haitu-d Darajat 

(acc. and died 1719) ' or 

ShAijjahan II 
(acc. and died 1719) 


Muhammad Ibrahim 
(1720, for a month) 


i ;ap ~ dur Siiah II 
(acc. 1837, 
deposed 1857) 
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Leading Dates 

/of Aurangzeb .... February ‘21 (o.s.^ 

rjM&fc of Jajau; defeat of Azam; accession of Bahadur Shah June 1707 
Defeat and death of Kamhakhsh .... January 1709 

Sikh rebellion .......... 1710 

Death of Bahadur Shah ; war of succession 
Accession of Farrukhsiyar ...... 

pai&jl Visvanath Peshwa ....... 

Execution of Bandah ; mission from E. T. Co. 

Murder of Farrukhsiyar ; accession of Muhammad Shah 

BajI Kao I Peshwa. 

Independence of the Deccan and Oudh .... 

kf Marathas appeared under Delhi ..... 

„ Invasion of Nadir Shah ....... 

yBalaj! Itao Peshwa. ; independence of Bengal 
Death of Muhammad Shan ; accession of Ahmad Shah of Delhi 
Ahmad Shah deposed ; accession of Alamgir II . 

Sack of Delhi by Ahmad Shah Durrani 


Temporary occupation'of Panjab by the Marathas 
Third battle of Panipat ; Madho Rao Peshwa 


1712 

1713 

1714 

1715 

1719 

1720 
1724 
1737 

1739 

1740 
1748 
1754 
1750 
1758 
17Gi 


Note. —The events connected with the French and English settlements 
are treated separately. 


Authorities 

Elpiiinstone enters into much detail. His narrative is based on the i ] 
Siyaru-l Mvtakhirln ; Kiiafi Khan’s history, now to be read in E. & 7)., 
vol. vii ; Grant Duff’s History of the Mahrattas ; and some few other 
books. A mats of minute and usually accurate information will • found 
in Irvine’s articles in . 7 . A. S. 13., part 1, for 1894, 1890, 1898, which are 
extracts from his unfinished book, designed to give the history in full 
from 1707 to 1803. He supplies references to all original authorities, 
printed and manuscript. The leading original authority for the battle of 
Panipat and connected events is the lucid narrative of Kasi (Casi) Raja 
Pundit, translated from the Persian and published in Asiatic Researches , 
vol. iii, 1799 J The plan of the battle is his. The history of the Sikhs 
may be studied in Cunningham, History of the Sikhs (1849 and 1853), or 
compendiously in Lepel Griffin, Jlanjit Singh (Rulers of India, 1898), an 
excellent little book. Several other works on the subject exist. The 
extensive treatise by Macauliffe, entitled The Sikh Religion (6 volumes, 
Oxford, 1909). is the only authoritative detailed account of the religion and 
scriptures of the sect. Among numerous secondary authorities for the 
period generally the works bv H. G. Keenf. and Sidney Owen, both 
entitled The Fall of the Mogul Empire., may be mentioned. It is out of 
the question to give a list at all exhaustive. 

i The translator and editor, as Grant Duff mentions (Hist., ii. 149 /?.. 

<M. 1820), was Mr. James Browne. He was Resident at Delhi from 1782 
to 1785, and published a volume entitled India Tracts in 1788 (Did. Jnd. 
Hiogr., corrected). The book includes an account of the Sikhs, probably 
the earliest in English. Nana Far navis gives a short description of the 
battle in the autobiographical fragment translated by Brings in Trans. 

R. A. S., 1829, vol. ii, part i. On the Marathi* side ‘confusion prevailed in 
every direction \ 
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BOOK VII 

THE RULE OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY TO ISIS 
CHAPTER 1 

The South ; French and English ; Haidar Ali and Mysore. 

Period of transition, 1761-1818. Anglo-Indian history does 
not attain any semblance of unity until 1774, when, under the 
provisions of the Regulating Act of the preceding year, Warren 
Hastings was appointed the first Governor-General of Bengal and 
invested with a certain amount of ill-defined control over the 
other British settlements in India. The distinct recognition of the 
East India Company, representing the British Government, as 
the paramount authority in India was deferred until 1818. 

The period between 17G1 and 1818 which will be now discussed 
was one of transition. The Mogul emperor, whose acts had 
previously filled the pages of history, had shrunk into an insignifi¬ 
cant phantom, almost powerless to influence the course of events. 
The traditional authority of the court of Delhi during the earlier 
years of the period merely served as the means of giving a colour 
of legality to the forcible and essentially lawless proceedings of 
the various parties who from time to time invoked the sanction 
of Hie imperial seal. After 1803 the ghost of imperial control 
^vas finally laid and the successor of Akbar became a purely titular 
sovereign, subsisting as a pensioner of the East India Company. 

In the years following the disaster of Panlpat, which had 
destroyed the first Maratha confederacy and annihilated for the 
moment Hindu hopes of supremacy, the predatory armies of the 
Marathas under the leadership of Sindia, Holkar, a ad other 
independent chiefs recovered strength with surprising rapidity, 
and soon acquired a position offering a reasonable prospect of 
renewed Hindu domination in both the Deccan and Hindustan. 
1 wo Muhammadan kingdoms in the south, ruled re.-pectively by 
tuc sizani and the upstart Haidar (Hyder) Ail, and also the 
iiislim Subadar of Bengal, disputed the Maratha claims to levy 
systematic blackmail and so to exercise substantially sovereign 
authority over all the states within their reach. 

Meantime the foreign settlers on the coast had begun to realize 
the practical value of European superiority in armament, the art 
of war, and general knowledge. They had learned, even be'ore 
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rise of the seventeenth century, that the 4 country 
/the old phrase, were eager to compete for the helj 
g'cl from small bodies of European gunners and disc^ 

_ ers. 1 Tlie two principal European nations represented by 
the factories on the coast were drawn into conflict with each other 
and as allies of one or other of the warring neighbouring states. 
Within the brief space of fifteen years between 1740 and 1701 the 
European rivalry was decided once and for all in favour of the. 
English, French influence both in the south and in Bengal being 
reduced almost to nothing. Subsequent French efforts did not 
affect the result of the conflict which had been decided a week 
before the carnage of Panlpat. 

Treatment of the subject. The transactions of the transitional 
period thus summarily reviewed in outline are fully recorded in 
a multitude of documents and books written in French and English, 
not to mention Dutch or other tongues. The history, although 
crowded with incidents of a stirring and often heroic character, 
has lost much of its interest by reason of the lapse of time and the 
complete, disappearance from the Indian scene of all the parties 
to the ancient quarrels, save the sole survivor. Few modern 
readers can brace themselves to the task of mastering in detail 
the copious narratives of Orme and other writers of the olden 
time, who seem to belong to a vanished world. People living in 
the twentieth century are more interested in studying the causes 
and effects of the events of the eighteenth century than in the 
particulars of the events themselves, which are apt to seem petty 
or trivial. 2 The battles of the eighteenth century, fought 
upon a narrow stage where tens perished as compared with 
the thousands of to-day, were as significant as the gigantic 
struggles of the Great ‘ War (1914-18) and were often more 
decisive. Clive won the rich prize of Bengal at the cost of 
twenty-two killed and forty-nine or fifty wounded. Even at 
Assaye (180B), where the number of wounded was considered to 
be fearfully large 5 and the enemy had at leas* a seven-fold 
superiority in numbers, the killed on the British side were less 
than four hundred, and the tale of wounded was estimated to be 
between fifteen and sixteen hundred. Vet the battle of Assaye had 
consequences far ipore definite and of more obvious political value 

1 In 7670 Francois Martin took by assault the fort of Valdur for a local 
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Frai^ais 

indigenes, commander et encadrer Icurs troupes, esperant se faire payer 
de ces services en concessions territoriales oil commercialcs’ (Kaeppelin, 
P- 761). 

2 Wilks, when justifying himself for giving unusually detailed accounts 
of tfie Anglo-French "fighting, gives as his excuse 4 the extraordinary 
character of the war of ('oromandel, in which the operations of a handful 
of troops assumed the political importance, and outstripped the military 
glory of the mightiest armies ’ (reprint, i. 207). 



FRENCH POSSESSIONS 

of the nameless wholesale massacres of these V 



importance of the period in question in the storyof 
development demands attentive study of its essential 
features, although people no longer have leisure to acquire an inti¬ 
mate knowledge of local military operations or of the intrigues of 
forgotten potentates. In this book room cannot be k und r or 
more than a sketch of the period, and numberless deeds of heroism 
which it. would be a pleasure to rescue from oblivion must be passed 
by in silence. It is convenient to begin with the transactions in 
the south. 

The French possessions. It is needless to linger over the 
early feeble efforts of the French to secure a share of the Indian 
trade by setting up agencies {l ages or comp loirs) at Surat and other 
ports. 1 The first serious effort to compete with the Dutch and 
English in common was marked by the establishment in 1664 of 
the French East India Company (La Compagnie des Indes Orien¬ 
tates), organized by Colbert, the correspondent of Bernier and 
finance minister of Louis XIV. Ten years later Francois Martin, 
accompanied by sixty other Frenchmen driven out of St. Thome 
and Masulipatam by the Dutch, landed at the village of Pondi¬ 
cherry, eighty-five miles south of Madras, and by pen fission of 
the local authorities buih a small commercial agency or factory, 
which was slightly fortified in subsequent years. The site of the 
village was purchased in 1683 and a town began to grow. The 
adventurers, equipped with extremely limited resources, were 
unable to resist the Dutch, who seized the settlement in 1693 
and betel it for six years, until they were constrained to restore 
it under the provisions of the treaty of Ryswick (1697). 

During the following half-century Pondicherry was fortunate 
in its governors, who included F. Martin, Dumas, and Duploix. 
I ndcr their care the settlement prospered and its trade attained 
considerable dimensions. Dupieix assumed charge in 1742. 

Chai\dernagore (Chandamagar). the second in rank of the French 
settlements, was occupied first about 1673 and acquired perma¬ 
nently fifteen years later. Dupieix, who was in charge of the town 
before his transfer to Pondicherry, did much to improve the build- 
ln £ s and develop trade. Its situation on the Hooghly (Hugh) 
above Calcutta prevented the settlement from ever possessing 
political importance. It is now a quiet country town with li t Lie 
external trade. 

_ Ulc _ -other French settlements, Malic on the Malabar coast. 
Konkul on the Coromandel coast, and Yanaon in the delta of 
ififii a°f aVlI,> oetill,refl at, various dates, arc and always were insig- 

\l le F r . enc ^ possessions as a whole, no; withstanding the efforts 
ot Dupieix and his predecessors, continued to be far inferior to 
the British in strength, wealth, and trade. 

1 lor full details H. Castonnet Des Foss*. V Incle Fran^uise at'ant 
Dupieix , Paris (Chaliainel). 1887. 
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taken by the French. The European 
Succession extended to India in 1746. An 
which appeared on the Coromandel coast was 
and retired without doing anything effectual. The way 
was thus opened for the French privateer captain, La Bourdonnais, 1 
who attacked and captured Madras in September without the loss 
of a man. No serious resistance was offered and the town was held 
to ransom for eleven lakhs of pagodas, ccpial to about forty-four 
lakhs of rupees, payable in bills falling due at intervals. The 
attack had been arranged with the approval and aid of the Governor 

and Council of Pondicherry. 
La Bourdonnais argued that 
the commission which he held 
as admiral made him inde¬ 
pendent of the Pondicherry 
authorities, while Dupleix 
maintained that as head of 
the French settlements it was 
his business to settle the fate 
of the town. On that point 
he seems to have been in the 
right. La Bourdonnais, act¬ 
ing on his assumption of in¬ 
dependence, had promised to 
restore the town in three 
months, but Dupleix repu¬ 
diated the promise, and held 
possession until 1749, when 
he was compelled to relinquish 
it in accordance with the terms 
of the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
The fleet of La Bourdonnais 
was disabled and almost de¬ 
stroyed by a storm in October 
1746 ; and subsequently the 
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commander was taken prisoner by the English, who released him 
and allowed him to return to France. On his arrival he was treated 
as a traitor and imprisoned in the Bastille. After three years’ 
confinement lie was liberated, but only to die. The circumstances 
of the surrender of Madras and the consequent quarrel between La 
Bourdonnais and Dupleix have been the subject of prolonged con¬ 
troversy, especially in the pages of French authors. The evidence, 
as now ascertained, establishes clearly that before the capitulation 
treaty was signed La Bourdonnais exacted an engagement to pay 
him personally 100,000 pagodas, of which 88,000 were actually 
paid over in cash, bullion, and jewels. 2 Dupleix carried his point 

1 The name is written by several French authors as in the text, but the 
more accurate form is dc ia Bourdonnais. 

2 The proof is given by IT. D. Love, Vestiges of Old Madras (Inc. Records 
Ser , Murray, 1913), vof. ii, pp. 369, 270, 584 n. 






DEFEAT OF NAWAB 

the town until he was forced to give it up by the 
. lie failed in an attempt on the other small 
r on the Coromandel coast called Fort St. David, 
Tegnapatam. 

of the Nawab. Anwaru-d din, the Nawab of the Carnatic, 
wiiose capital was at Arcot, resented the pretensions of the French 
to dispose oi Madras without his permission, and sent a consider¬ 
able army under the command of his eldest son to capture the 
place. A tiny force of Frenchmen under Paradis won a complete 
victory over the Nawab’s host commanded by his son at Mailanui 
(Mylapore) or St. Thome close 
.to Madras. All historians arc 
careful to point out the impor¬ 
tance of that fight as proving 
~the helplessness of an old- 
I fashioned Indian army against 
an extremely small body of 
|. disciplined Europeans. 

A naval attack on Pondi¬ 
cherry was repelled with heavy 
, British losses in 1748 by Du- 
' pleix, whose reputation was 
justly enhanced by the success. 

L His wider political ambitions 
may be dated from about 
that time. In his earlier days 
he had been concerned with 
bold commercial speculations 
rather than with high politics. 

Disputed successions. 

The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 
in 1748 ought to have defi¬ 
nitely stopped all fighting be¬ 
tween the French and English 
°n Indian soil, but it did not; 
nnd the opposition between the local representatives of the tw r o 
nations soon developed into an unofficial war waged without the 
‘ anction of the governments in Europe. At that time the i iglibh 
set the example of interfering in the tortuous polities of the prin¬ 
cipalities of the Far South by taking a side in a quarrel coin ernim: 
the succession to the Raj of Tunjore. The death of the old Nizam 
Asai .Ifili, at an advanced age in 1748, gave rise to disputes among 
his son ; and grandsons, which were complicated by somewhat imi- 
: } v contentions in the Carnatic, in all of which the local French and 
-English authorities judged it. expedient to intervene. 1 


NAWAB MUHAMMAD ALL 


. It. iS c °nvenient to design :e the ruler of the DeCean throughout as 
^ ,^ am ’ ^ sa / drill held the t tie of Nizumu-l Mulk, but is generally 

referred to by his contemporaries as the Subadar or Siiba of the Deccan. 
Macaulay calls Anwaru-d din ‘Aimverdy Khan’, and similar corrnp lions 
are found in other writers. So Muzaifar is disguised as 4 Mirzupha .ve. 
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to the Nizam’s throne was not then clal 
of his six sons, who was employed in high ollicc^ 

Delhi. Nasir Jang, the second son, and Muzaffar* 

son of a 'daughter of Asaf Jfih, fought for the vacant 
throne. A little later Anwaru-d din, whom Asaf Jah had ap¬ 
pointed to be Nawab of the Carnatic, was killed, and his heritage 
was claimed by his illegitimate son, Muhammad Ali, of the one 
part, and Chanda Sahib, the son-in-law of a former Nawab, of 
the other part. 

The French for reasons of their own backed Muzaffar Jang for 
the Nizam at and Chanda Sahib for the Nawabi, while the English 

favoured Nasir Jang and 
Muhammad Ali respectively. 
After the death of Anwaru-d 
din in 1719, Muhammad Ali 
took refuge in the fort of 
Triehinopoly supported by 
British troops, while Chanda 
Sahib with the aid of his 
French allies obtained pos¬ 
session of the rest of the 
Carnatic. Towards the close 
of 1750 Nasir Jang was killed, 
and Muzaffar Jang, his rival, 
was solemnly installed at 
Pondicherry as Nizam. He 
paid the French well for 
their services and professed 
to recognize Duplcix as the 
titular sovereign of southern 
India from the Krishna to 
Cape Comorin, or, in other 
words, of Mysore, Tanjore, 
and Madura. Soon after¬ 
wards, in 1751, Muzaffar Jang 
was killed and replaced by 
the old Nizam’s third son, 
Salabat Jang, under French protection. 

Temper ’ey French success. So far the French seemed to 
have yon the game. They had succeeded in raising two nominees 
of theirs in succession to the throne of the Deccan, and had secured 
the C arnatic, except Triehinopoly, for their friend Chanda Sahib. 
The local English authorities bein g unwilling to allow Muhammad 
Ali to be utterly crushed, sought to relieve Triehinopoly, a task 
IC * 1 t l’o oieans at their disposal were .inadequate. 

Cnve and A^ccot. At this point Robert Clive entered upon the 
scene arc I turned the tables on the French. Clive, who had come 
out as a writer in the service of the East India Company, had 
been permitted to join, the small military dree of the Madras 
government under Major Stringer Lawrence, an officer of exceptional 


STRINGER LAWRENCE. 
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facitM and in 1751 held the rank of captain, being then t 

of age In order to relieve Trichinopoly he propo^fe 
^/Arcot, Chanda Sahib's capital, and so divert the besre 
Srichinopoly. The plan was approved. 

‘ Fort St. David and Madras were left, the one with 300, the other with 
loss than 50 men, in order to supply the greatest force that could be col¬ 
lected for this enterprise.’ 



After all was done the force consisted of only 200 Europeans and 
300 sepoys, led by eight ollicers, four of whom were civil servants. 
The little band was allowed to occupy Arcot without opposition. 
The fort was ruinous and at first sight seemed incapable of defence, 
but Clive and his men worked wonders and threw up improvised 
fortifications. ‘ The acquisition of the fort of Arcot soon produced 
the effect which had been expected from it,’ and attracted a large 
force of the enemy from under the walls of Trichinopoly. That 
force battered the tiny garrison of Arcot for fifty-three days 
(September 23 to Nov' mber 14), and at last made one attempt at 
storm, which was repulsed with heavy loss to the assailants. 

That failure disheartened 
Chanda Sahib’s army, 
which suddenly withdrew 
from before the town. The 
heroic garrison had lost 45 
Europeans and 30 sepoys 
killed, besides a large num- 
ACTOGRAPH OF CLIVE. ber of wounded. 

The gallantry of the de¬ 
fence, in which the sepoys had taken a most honourable part, 
made a deep impression throughout India. The British and their 
allies presently gained further successes at Kayeripak east of 
Arcot and at other places, with the result that in 1752 Die French 
resigned all claims to Trichinopoly. Chanda Sahib, having sur¬ 
rendered to the Raja of Tanjore, was perfidiously executed, at the 
instigation of Muhammad Ali, by order of the Raja, who desired 
apparently to get rid of an embarrassing prisoner. 1 Chanda Sahib 
is given r. good character by Ormc, who describes him as 

a brave, benevolent, humane and generous man,* as princes go in Indostan. 
His military abilities were much greater than are commonly found in the 
generals of India, insomuch that if he had hud an absolute command over 
the French troops, it is believed he would n« have committed the mistakes 
which brought on his catastrophe, and the total reduction of his army.’ 
The military successes *and the death of Chanda Sahib made 
Muhammad Ali undisputed Nawab of the Carnatic. His worthless 
and discreditable life lasted until 1795. 

Bus sy. In 1751 Muzaffar Jang, having been made Nizam, was 
escorted to Aurangabad, then treated as the capital, by a distin¬ 
guished French officer, usually known as Bussy. 2 On the death of 

1 See Wilks, reprint, i. 177. 

2 His full designation was diaries Joseph Patissier, Marquis de Bussy- 
Castelnau. Tn 1751 he was thirty-five years of age. 
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BUSSY 

Jang and the accession of Salabat Jang in the 
Jt/ssy became the adviser and guide of the new Ni: 

— >vernment he directed for seven years with eminent 
^itntil he was recalled by Lally. In 1753 Bussy obtained the assign- 
0 ^ 1C re yenue ol the * Northern Circars ’ for the payment 
o his troops but the country had been so devastated by long 
continued lighting that the revenue actually realizable was not 
iarge. His temporary successful administration of the Deccan 
produced no lasting results and did not directly affect the course 
ol the events in the Carnatic briefly summarized in the preceding 
pages, except that Bussy supplied Dupleix with funds to a cer¬ 
tain extent. Incidentally, he 
amassed an immense fortune 
for himself, and 4 in the course 
of a year passed from poverty 
to opulence \ 

Recall of Dupleix. In 
1753 Dupleix became con¬ 
scious of the failure of his 
plans, which had aimed at 
the complete expulsion of the 
English from India, including 
Bengal, and the establishment 
of France as the paramount 
power. He therefore opened 
negotiations with t lie Madras 
authorities, whom he at¬ 
tempted to deceive by pro¬ 
ducing a forged imperial grant 
purporting to appoint him 
Nawab of the Carnatic. The 
negotiations came to nothing. 

Meantime the Governments DUPLEIX. 

of both France and England 

Were much disturbed by the advices received from India. The coun¬ 
tries being officially at peace, the home authorities regarded ii as 
intolerable that their servants should dare to wage unofficial wars 
in the Far East and enter into alliances with Indian princes o:i tin ir 
own account without the slightest authorization. Tie. whole 
scheme of ambitious policy pursued by Dupleix was directly opposed 


1 Wilks (reprint, i. 200) writes that Bussv obtained the L ibselute 
Session of the whole of those provinces, now denominated the non hern 
Circars’. Mr. Roberts ( Historical Geography, India , p. Ill) denies that 
there was any unconditional grant of territory, asserting that merely 
an assignment of revenue was granted for the support of Bussy’s troops 
‘ as long as they were in the service of the Subadar While Bussy retained 
power the practical result was the same. 

The Northern Sark firs v< re equivalent to the modi rn Districts, Guntur, 
Godavari, Kistna (Kri mil), Ganjam, and Vizagapatam, of the Madras 
Presidency. 

R 3 
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: fstanding orders of the French East India Company! 
iiVg’s Government. The official documents publis 
permit of no doubt on the subject. In 1752, for exd 
tbe^Di rectors wrote that 
it is not compatible cither with the Company’s interest or with prudent 
onduct on your part to engage in wars in the interior of India ... a solid 
and durable peace is the sole end at which you should aim . . . the object 
of the Company is not to become a land-power ’, and so on. 

Accordingly tin. Governments of both countries agreed to stop the 
irregular proceedings in India. The French authorities deputed 
M. Godeheu, one of the Directors, to proceed to India with stringent 
orders requiring him to arrange terms of peace. Dupleix was 
recalled and Godeheu was authorized to arrest him if he should be 
disposed to resist . Dupleix, however, submitted to the royal orders 
without the slightest attempt at opposition and returned to France, 
where he lived until 1763. Godeheu has been abused most unfairly 
for his action. He simply did his unpleasant duty in carrying out 
the king’s commands expressed in the most positive terms. He 
might, perhaps, have shown less harshness in his manner, but it 
is clear that he expected resistance and thought it necessary to 
be peremptory. Dupleix was not condemned to poverty by his 
superiors. On the contrary, he was given liberal passage money, 
and was allowed to retain a jCiglr assignment of revenue bringing in 
a large income, although the acceptance of the jCiglr had been 
a breach of French law. It was his misfortune that the almost 
immediate renewal of war between the two countries in 1756 
stopped his Indian income. He had been granted the title of 
Marquis in 1752. 

The Seven Years’ War ; Lally. The outbreak of the Seven 
Years' War in 1756 (May 17) again involved the French and 
English settlements in India in authorized hostilities. In those 
days communication between Europe and India was so slow that 
Count de Lally, the general selected by the French Government 
to drive the English into the sea, did not arrive at Pondicherry 
until April 1758. 1 By that time the relative positions of the two 
nations in India had changed radically, because the English were 
in firm possession of Benga? and whatever might happen to Madras 
their footing in India was secure. At the time that fact, now 
obvious was not so well understood, and Lally did not feel conscious 
of h /ing been sent on a hopeless errand. He even cherished 
hr. r s of conquering Rengal. One of the first steps that he took 
wa to recall Bussy and so to destroy French influence at the 
Nizam’s court. 


i Ilis full personal style was Thomas Arthur, Comte d-* Lally, Baron 
do TollendaL Two documents invested him with full powers, (1) as 
Lie utenap t - General, commander-in-chief ; and (2) as Commissary of the 
King, empowered to exercise complete control over all persons military 
and civil in the French settlements in India, as well as in Madagascar, 
the lie de France or Mauritius, and Bourbon. The first bore date November 
19, and the second December 33, J7S6. 




FAILURE OF LALLY 

of Lally. Lally, the son of an Irish exile and a Frl 
born in 1700, and from a very early age had taken|^a 
:^irt in the continental wars of the period, attaining high 
ty distinction and marked favour at court. In 1750? when 
selected to represent his sovereign in the East, he was regarded 
as ‘ one of the wealthiest as well as one of the bravest men in the 
French army \ The Government which sent him out evidently 
believed him to be the best ofTicer available for the purpose* and 
willingly furnished him with such men, ships, and money as could 
be spared. At that time France was deeply concerned for the 
defence of Canada, and was obliged to withdraw for that purpose 
certain forces originally intended for India. From the start Lally. 
Was pursued bv ill luck. The admiral delayed on the voyage most 
unreasonably and never showed either a^good lighting spirit or 
readiness to co-operate with the commander-in-chief of the land! 
forces. The local authorities at Pondicherry, who knew that the 
royal commissary possessed full powers and carried strict orders 
enjoining him to suppress the numerous abuses in the administra¬ 
tion, were deliberately negligent and almost openly hostile. They 
had made no preparations whatever for war, and had failed even 
to collect information, although they had been given full notice 
by ships which arrived long in advance of Lally. 1 He displayed 
the most feverish energy, and, in spite of want of supplies and every 
imaginable difficulty, quickly captured Fort St. David and other 
small places. His countrymen left liis armv to starve, so that the 
troops became mutinous. The attack which Lally launched against 
Madras in 1758 was hampered by the apathy of the Pondicherry. 
Government, resisted by the able defence of Mr. Pigot and Stringer 
Lawrence, and finally stopped by the appcarai. o of a British fleet. 
Lally, reduced to a condition of starvation and extreme distress? 
Was constrained to give battle to a superior force commanded bv 
Eyre Coote at Wandiwash in 1700, and was utterly defeated. He 
retired with difficulty to Pondicherry, which he defended gallantly 
from May 1760 to January 10. 1761, when lie was forced b\ 
hunger to capitulate at discretion. It is said that towards rtie end 
r °od was so scarce that a dog old for twenty-four rupees. Lally 
Was sent to England as a prisoner of war. When he returned to 
France, at the close of hostilities in 1763, his enemies succeeded in 
having him arrested and confined in the Bastille. After two and 
a half years he was convicted of having betrayed the interests 
of the king, his dominions, and the Company of the Indies ; jl 
abuses of authority &c.’, and condemned to death. The sen tenet 
Was executed vilh accompaniments of cruel insult a tew days later. 

Execution of Lally Nobody now doubts that liis condemna¬ 
tion was unjust and brought about by the malignity of his numerous 


1 The above accords with the narrative of Mallcson and most authors. 
'Vilks. who was very hostile to Lally, says, on the contrary, Uiat ’ nu useful 
energy was omitted in seconding 11. impracticable orders of M, Lally’ 
(reprint, i. 243). Lally certainly succeeded in 4 putting everybody’s back 
Up ’ and had himself to thank for much grudging service. 
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css. It is also true that Lally was ill fitted for service il 
ither knew nor cared anything about the customs fcfj 
try and made no effort to restrain his violent temper, 
tglisli writer notes that 
v Monsieur Lally is arrived amongst us. Notwithstanding his fallen con¬ 
dition, he is now as proud and haughty as ever. A great share of wit, 
sense, and martial abilities, obscured by a savage ferocity, and an undis¬ 
tinguished contempt for every person that moves in a sphere below that 
of a General, characterizes this odd compound of a man. . . He was so 
generally hated (if I may be allowed the expression) that the very dogs 
howled at him. It is a convincing proof of his abilities, the managing 
so long and vigorous a defence in a place where he was held in universal 
detestation. 


He was equally hated, and with good reason, by the natives of 
the country, whom he had outraged in various ways. After the 
revolution had begun the parliament of Paris reversed his con¬ 
demnation and restored his estates to his son, in 1778. 

Destruction of Fondicherry. The English victors felt bound 
to take stern measures for their own security. When Lally 
captured Fort St. David lie had allowed the inhabitants only 
three days to evacuate the town, which he then destroyed. It 
wa known that his orders directed him to 4 demolish all the 
maritime places that he might take from the English, and to 
transport all the Europeans he should find in them to the Island 
of Bourbon . Mr. Saunders, the able President of Madras, who 
took over I ondicherry, felt the necessity of making his own settle¬ 
ment ^aie. liie fortifications and most of the buildings in the 
captured town were accordingly demolished, the inhabitants being 
allowed nearly three months in which to move. 4 In a few months 
more , to quote Orrae’s words, ‘not a roof was left standing in this 
once fair and flourishing city.’ 

°P era tions. The result of the operations thus 
briefly sketched may be described in the words of Thornton: 

From the time when Pondicherry fell, the French power in the Carnatic 
was virtually at on end. Gingee [Jinji] still remained in their possession, 
as did also linagur, which had been restored by the Mysoreans on their 
departure : but the former yielded to a force under Captain Stephen Smith ; 
am. the latter, after sustaining sixty-five days of blockade and bombard¬ 
ment, capitulated to Major Preston. Mah£, and its dependencies on the 
coast of Malabar, also surrendered ; and early in the year 1761 the French 
had neither any regular force in any part of India, 1 nor any local possessions, 
except their factories of Calicut and Surat, which were m rely trading 
establishments.’ J 


Ghandemagore had been captured by Clive and Watson in 1757. 

The distnets near the Godavari commonly kno wn as the Northern 
Sarkars (‘ Circars ’), of which the revenues had been assigned by 
the Nizam to Bussy, were occupied (Guntur excepted) in 1758-9 
by a orce dispatched from Bengal by Clive and landed at Vizaga- 

1 Parties of French gunners and other adventurers continued for many 
years to help Haidar Ali and other enemies of the British. 
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CAPTURE OF MANILLA 

October 1758. 1 Clive had responded to an appeal! 

1 liindu Raja of Rajamahendri, and, regardless of risk, 
xa .Bengal of troops in order to make the expedition a suei 
_ J^eommander, Colonel Forde, a capable officer, completely 
defeated the army under French command at Kundur (Condore), 
forty miles from'Rajamahendri, stormed Masulipatam, and took 
possession of the districts. Subsequently he returned to Bengal 
and defeated the Dutch of Chmsnra. 

General defeat of France. Orme, when commenting on the 
results gained in India by the British forces, observes : 

’ For two years before, the fortune of France had been declining in every 
other part of the world ; they had lost their settlements on the coast 
of Africa, half their West India islands, the whole region of Canada: their > 
naval force was utterly ruined, and their armies were struggling under 
defeats in Germany.’ 2 

Capture of Manilla. The comprehensive policy of Pitt hail 
aimed yet another blow' at the enemy by means of an expeditionary 
force sent from Madras in 17(12 to seize Manilla in the Philippine 
Islands, then belonging to Spain, an ally of France. The combined 
naval and military operations on the spot occupied only twelve 
days. The town w as stormed w ith small loss to the assailants, and 
honourable terms were accorded to the garrison and inhabitants. 
The brilliant feat of arms had no permanent effect, and is now 
almost forgotten, because the colony was restored to Spain in the 
following year, 1763, when the general peace of Paris was signed. 
A Manilla trophy at Madras is the only visible memorial of the 
temporary British occupation of the Philippines, which have been 
annexed by the United States of America as the result of operations 
extending from 1808 to 1901. 

Cause's of French, failure. The collapse of the French power 
which had seemed to occupy such a strong position from 1746 
to 1751 demands explanation more explicit than that o be deduced 
from perusal of a summary narrative of the Anglo-French wars. 
Many causes contributed to the result. 

The French East India Company was far inferior to its English 
rival in constitution, enterprise,' and wealth. It was merely 
a minor department of the king’s government and was usually 
administered badlv in France. The shareholders, who werfc assured 


1 The Districts, excepting Guntur, were ceded formally in 170.> . Guntur 
being reserved as the jdglr of Basalat Jang, a son of the old. Nizam. A 
came definitely into British possession in 1788, but the cession was not 
confirmed finally until 1828, 

2 In 1759 Wolfe captured Quebec in Canada : the French were defeated 
at Minden in Germany, and several times at sea. In 1760 Canada submitted. 
Senegal in West Africa and several West Indian islands, which had been 
occupied during the war, weic ceded to England at the peace in 176th 
Although Pitt had resigned in October 1781, the Manilla expedition had 
been planned by him. The student should remember that in those days 
Prussia was the ally of England and was supported against J r enemies 
by British efforts. 
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dividend, took no active part in the management! 
r's affairs. The spirit of bold individual and eorj 
often exhibited in the doings of the English advent A 
Ay imitated by the French, and few of their local officials 
w ere men of mark. Funds were always deficient. The home Govern¬ 
ment, entangled as it was in unceasing wars in Europe and America, 
could not furnish the money required for the successful working 
of ambitious schemes in India. Except Dupleix, and to some 
extent Hussy, the Company’s representatives at the settlements 
rarely desired to meddle much with the politics of the adjoining 
states. They were content to hold only so much territory as sufficed 
to provide opportunities for unmolested trading on a modest 
scale. They were not prepared to support bold projects for ac¬ 
quiring sovereign power over extensive territories. Dupleix himself 
was a trader for the greater part of his career, somewhat daring 
in commercial speculations, and not always successful, but no 
politician. His plans of extended dominion are not traceable before 
1748, when the possession of Madras and his justifiable elation at 
the successful defence of Pondicherry inclined him to entertain 
large ambitions. The compulsory restoration of Madras in 1740 
was a severe blow to him. The loss of Arcot in 1751 and of Trichi- 
nopolv in 1752 ruined his prospects. His failure, however, did not 
depend merely on such local mishaps. Ilis resources never were 
adequate for his purposes, and the British conquest of rich Bengal 
in 17 -A rendered his dream of empire absolutely incapable of 
realization, no matter what happened in the course of fights near 
the extremity of the peninsula. The mastery of the sea, which 
usually, although not invariably, remained in British hands, gave 
the opponents of the French an advantage which no minor successes 
on land could balance. In April 1758, when Lally arrived, he was 
too late. The position of the French was then hopeless, and would 
have been equally past remedy if Dupleix had not been recalled in 
1754. His continuance in office would not have made any differ¬ 
ence, He was a ruined man before Godeheu’s arrival. Bussy’s 
influential position at the court of he Nizam afforded little support, 
beyond sonic financial assistance, to the grand projects of the 
governor of Pondicherry. Neither Bussy nor Dupleix singly, nor 
both combined, had a chance of success against the government 
which controlled the sea routes and the resources of the Gangetic 
valley. It IS futile to lay stress upon the personal frailties of Du- 
pleix^ Lally, or lesser men in order to explain the French failure. 
Neither Alexander the Great nor Napoleon could have won the 
empire of India by starting from Pondicherry as a base and con¬ 
tending J fh the power which held Bengal and command of the sea. 
No southern potentate had ever dthcr attained or seriously 
soi hi to attain the sovereignty of India Even a local peninsular 
empire like that of Vijayanagar in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries was unattainable in the conditions of the eighteenth 
century. 

Character and merits of Dupleix. The character, and achieve- 
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CAUSES OF FRENCH FAILURE 

Duplcix hardly merit the admiration which theyl 
/received. The hero worshipped by Malleson and liar 
icli of his lustre under close inspection. Thornft 
ition of him as * this man, in whose character, ambition, 
vanity, and duplicity reigned in a degree which makes it impossible 
to determine which predominated’, although not. exactly untrue, 
does not do Dupleix full justice. The ambition, vanity, and 
duplicity were all there, but ambition in a man who aspires to be 
a statesman cannot properly be counted as a vice. The vanity 
of Dupleix is undoubted and appears prominently in the intimate 
disclosures of Ananda Ranga Pillai, now in course of publication. 
Vanity, however, is a weakness common to many great men. The 
Marquess Wellesley, who resembled Dupleix in ambition and 
contempt for his employers, was notoriously vain. The large plans 
of the French governor and the considerable success which he 
attained may bo deemed sufficient cover for some personal frailties. 
The accusation of duplicity cannot be denied, although it is going 
too far to brand the repudiation of the treaty of La Bourdonnais 
as an act of 4 atrocious perfidy \ Dupleix had a good case against 
the admiral, who rated his official powers too high. Putting that 
affair aside, there is no doubt that Dupleix was prone to tortuous 
intrigue and too ready to use the disreputable trickery practised 
by the decadent Indian princes of his time. He was content, to 
be a Nawfib or Subadar, without much regard for veracity. His 
morality in money matters was of a low standard, and his wife, 
a Portuguese half-caste, was a shameless bribe-taker. Dupleix 
was not gifted with military talents, and was reputed to be some¬ 
what lacking in personal courage. He was a capable administrator, 
but failed as a statesman mainly because he could not adjust the 
measure of his grand schemes to that of his limited resources. lie 
deserves credit for the dignified fortitude with which he received 
his abrupt dismissal. The harshness displayed by Gcdcheu seems 
to have been due, not to malignity, but to a genuine fear that 
Dupleix might revolt. 

Riso of Haidar Ali. While in the Peninsula the conflict 
between the French and English was in progress and in Bengal 
events of equal or greater importance were happening, which will 
be narrated presently, a new and formidable power under a Mu¬ 
hammadan prince was growing up in the south. The Mysore 
country, roughly equivalent to the mediaeval Iloysala kingdom, 
had been included in the empire of Vijayanagar. When that 
empire was broken up in 1565 the territory of Mysore gradually 
passed under the rule of the Hindu Wodeynr dynasty. That 
dynasty in the middle of the eighteenth century had lost its energy, 
and its weakness offered an opportunity to a bold adventurer. 

Such an adventurer was Haidar (Hyder) Ali, born in 1722. the 
son of an officer of the Mysore Government. He secured the favour 
of Nanjaraj, the powerful minister, by organizing a small body of 
troops better equipped than the rest of the Raja’s army. His 
appointment in 1755, when he was thirty-three years of age, as 
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iijdilij or commandant of Dindlgul may be regarded ^ 
nmtmg of His successful career. At a later date lie receive! 

|ricv of Bangalore as his jagir and became commander-in- 
THe Mysore army. In 1761, the year of Panlpat and the fall 
of Pondicherry, he controlled directly more than half of the domi¬ 
nions of his nominal sovereign and actually was ruler of the whole 
kingdom. Ilis fortunes then underwent a temporary eclipse, but 
two years later, in 1763, he emerged victorious. 

Fate of Khande Rao. A Brahman named Khande Rao who 
owed his advancement to Haidar Ali had presumed to join his 
patron’s enemies. When the combination was defeated, 

4 Kunde Row was given up and confined ; and his official servants as 
well as himself were of course plundered to the utmost extent of their 
means. Before it had been determined that Ivunde Row should be sur¬ 
rendered, a joint message was sent to Hyder from the Raja and the ladies 
of the palace praying for merev towards that unfortunate man as a prelimi¬ 
nary to the adjustment of public affairs. Hyder replied that Kunde 
Row was his old servant, and that he would not only spare his life, but 
cherish him like a parroquet; a term of endearment common in conversing 
vvilh women, from that bird being a favourite pet in the harems of the 
wealthy. When he was afterwards gently admonished of his severity to 
Kunde Row, he ironically replied that he had exact!}' kept his word; 
and that they v. re at liberty to inspect his iron cage and the rice and milk 
allotted for ins food ; for such was the fate to which he had doomed 
Kunde Row for the remainder of his miserable life.’ 


The unhappy captive survived for a year. In 1786, when Robson 
was writing, the cage containing the dead man’s bones was still 
to be seen in the public bazaar of Bangalore. 

Conquest and sack of Bednur. In the same year, 1763, which 
saw the defeat of Khande Rao, Haidar Ali conquered Bednur 
(Bednore), now represented by a petty country town or large 
village called Nagar in the western part of the Mysore State, but 
then a place of such importance that Wilks felt justified in de¬ 
scribing it as the most opulent commercial town of the east ; eight 
miles in circumference, and full of rich dwellings’. The same 
author affirms that the booty ‘ may, without risk of exaggeration, 
be estimated at twelve millions sterling ’. 

The huge figure suggests scepticism, but Wilks was m a good 
position to judge and no materials exist for forming a closer 
estimate. 1 Haidar Ali always spoke of the Bednur windfall as 
4 the foundation of all his subsequent greatness’. _ 

Career of Haidar Ali, 1766-9. The death of the Raja ot 
Mysore in April 1766 still further increased the power ot the 
upstart, who ruthlessly plundered the palace, although he went 
through the form of recognizing a new Raja. , 

The following three years were occupied by obscure complicated 


i Mark Wilks, F.R.S., colonel and major-general, was born about BOO 
and died in 1831. He quitted India in 1808, having been Resident; m 
Mvsore from 1803. Previously he had held various offices at Madras. 
Tiie first volume of his gr^at book was published in 1810. 



CAREER OF HAIDAR ALI 



i _ a '\ d C S llts in which Muhammad Ali, the scour™ 
of the Carnatic; the corrupt and weak government] 
his tools and abettors ; the vacillating Nizam ; the gfeedy 
7 —‘VT' ia f.’ and ambitious Haidar Ali were concerned in varvinE 
combinations In 1JOZ the Nizam and Haidar Ali who And 
joined torccs for the moment were severely defeated at Trinomalai 
y Colonel Joseph Smith. But the ineflicient rogues at the Presi¬ 
dency so mismanaged the war that earlv in 1 VC 9 Haidar /Mi . 
appeared under the avails of Madras, and dictated ai r&itv providing 
Ilf ‘f « of conquests, and binding each party 
Wal P 1 ° hCr lf attacked - Thus ended the First Mysore 

Com ?^ 16 The ‘ double 

" nd t u e Na " ab at tl,at V me was quite as bad as or worse 
and T arrangemen ^ s ln ^cc ir. Bengal between 1757 

nd 17,2 Corruption was rampant, and the countrv was horribly 
oppressed. Wilks, who had an intimate knowleclge of ah the 
persons concerned, observes that 
the strange combination 


an/1 - 7 u- t uf ,. vlcious arrangements, corrupt influence 

n on nf ir ,nC n PaC \ y wh * lch directed general measures of the Govern- 
ment of Madras have been too constantly traced to demand recapitulation ’. 


CHRONOLOGY 


The French Settlements 


Establishment of the French East India Compa 
des Indes orientalcs) . 

Foundation of Pondicherry 
| hitch occupation of Pondicherry 
puplcix became Governor of Pondicherry 
Recall of Dupleix 


ny (La Compagnie 


1004 
1074 
1093-9 
1742 
1754 


The First Anglo-French War 
(War of the Austrian Succession) 

| fadras captured by the French .. 

British attack on Pondicherry repulsed ; treaty of Aix-la-Cliapelle ; 

death of Asaf Job, Nizam . . . t 

Restoration of Madras to the English ; death of Anwaru-d din, 

Nawab of the Carnatic ....... 1749 


The Second Anglo-French War 
(unofficial) 

Siege of Trichincpoly by Chanda Sahib and the French : defence of 

Arcot by Clive ........ 3751 

Lriehinopoly given up by the French ; death of Chanda Sahib ! 1752 

Recall of Dupleix and end of the war . 175 ^ 
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The Third Anglo-French War 
(The Seven Years' War) 

began ........ 

'indernagore taken by Clive and Watson ; the Northern Sarkars 

occupied by Bussy' . .. 

Laily arrived in India ; captured Fort St. David, &c. ; failed to take 
Madras ; Col. Forde occupied the Northern Sarkars 
Battle of Wandiwash ...... 

Fall of Pondicherry ....... 

Capture of Manilla by the British .... 

Peace of Paris ; end of the Seven Years’ War 
Execution of Lally ....... 


§L 


1757 


1758 

1760 

1761 

1762 

1763 
1760 


Haidar Ali and the First Mysore War 

Haidar Ali born. 

Haidar Ali appointed Faujdar of Dindigul .... 

Haidar Ali became master of Mysore . . . . • 

Defeat of Khande Rao bv Haidar Ali ; capture and sack of Bednur 
Defeat of Haidar Ali and the Nizam by Col Joseph Smith at 
Trinomalai ......... 

Treaty of Madras ; end of the war .. 


1722 

1755 

1761 

1763 


1767 

1769 


Authorities 


It is unnecessary to describe the well-known general histories by Mill, 
Thornton. Marsiiman, &c. The small book by P. E. Roberts. History 
of India to the End of the E. I. Co. (in Historical Geography of the British 
Dependencies, Clarendon Press, 1916), is a generallv sound and judicious 
summary of the history of the period treated in this chapter and of the 
whole Anglo-Indian history to 1858. 

The story of the French Settlements is best told in P. Kaeppelin, 
La Compagnic des hides Orientales (Paris, Challamel, 1908) ; and H. Weber, 
La Compagnie FrangaU des hides (Paris, Rousseau, 1901). 

The h ■ Ming authority on Dunleix has hitherto been P. Cultru, Dupleix 


appeared in-- . _ . 

History of the French in India (1st ed., 1867 ; 2nd cd., Edinburgh, Grant, 
1893), has much merit, but is more French than the French and spoiled 
bv adulation of Dupleix. It was written with " cry imperfect knowledge 
of the documents in Paris. The same author's views are expressed on 
;l smaller scale in Dupleix (Rulers of India, 1890), and reaffirmed by 
T. IIamont, Dupleix, Paris, 1881. 

Stringer Lawrence by Col. J. Biddulph (London, Murray, 1901) is ft good 
little book, with an excellent portrait of Dupleix. 

Copious details of the Anglo-French wars in the peninsula will be found 
in R. Orme, A History of the Military Transactions. &c . (London, 1763, 
1778) : 1 and in M. Wilks, Sketches of the South of India , &c. (London, 
1810, 1817). Both those works rank as first-class original authorities. 
Wilks gives an excellent account of Haidar Ali. 

The scarce Life of Hyder Ally by Captain Francis Robson (London, 
Hooper, 1770) : and the anonymous compilation. Memoirs of Count 
Lolly ( London, Kiernan. 1766), have been consulted, besides other works. 
Haidar Ali and TipU Sultan by Lewin B. Bowrino (Rulers of India, 18J3) 
is a valuable book, illuminated by accurate local knowledge. 

1 Urine was corrupt and extortionate ; see Vestiges of Old Madras , j 
vol. ii, especially p. 519. 
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LOW STANDARD OF PUBLIC LIFE 


CHAPTER 2 
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affairs ; Siraju-d daula : battles of Plassev and Buxcir * the 
* double government ’ ; the famine of 1770. 


Low standard of public life. In the eighteenth centurv, during 
the anarchical period whicli intervened between the death of 
Aurangzeb; and the establishment of the Britisli supremacy, the 
character of the princes and other public men of India had sunk 
to an extremely low level. Nearly all the notable men of that 
age lived vicious lives, stained by gross sensuality, ruthless crueltv 
and insatiable greed. 

Nawab Shuj*au-d dm. One of the few good men of that 
evil time was Shuj‘au-d din, the Subadar or governor of the 
eastern provinces from 1725 to 1739 , who is recorded to have 
been 4 universally, regret led. as a man of strict veracity* general 
phltoaS liopy^-flfld-JUUl bo undedJJ^oxiU ii \ •. Ibis a< i istration 
of the provinces was marked by impartial justice, and he refrained 
lrom advancing pretensions to independence, being content to remit 
r regularly the tribute due to his sovereign at Delhi. 

Usurpation of Allahvardi Khan. Sarfaraz Khan, the son and 
successor of that admirable man, was scrupulous in performing 
all the ceremonies of his religion, but indifferent and incapable 
as a ruler. At the time of his accession the governor of Bihar 
was a brave, able, and unscrupulous officer, named MIrz.fi Muham- 
inad All, but better known by his title of Allahvardi «or AlivardT) 
Khan, who had been raised from obscurity by Shuj’au-d din, 
and had been appointed by hhp prime minister. 

Allahvardi Khan, taking advantage of the troubles resulting 
lrom Nadir Shah s invasion, and basely ignoring the debt of 
gratitude due to the son of his patron, revolted. Sarfaraz Khan 
having been killed in the ensuing battle, Allah\ rdi Khan took 
his seat upon the vacant provincial throne. He had previously 
bought from the corrupt court of Delhi letters patent appointin'- 
aim governor of the eastern provinces. Having secured condona¬ 
tion of his rebellion and usurpation by further lavish presents to 
-Muhammad Shall and his c uirtievs, he never sent a rupee of tribute 
again, and ruled until the end of his life as an independent sovi » >g n. 

Allahvardi Khan as Nawab. For eleven years Allahvardi 
Khan was mainly occupied in efforts to repel the plundering 
nroads of the Ala rat has, who overran all Bengal to the \vst of 
the Ganges at one time or another. In 1742 , Calcutta being 
threatened, the English inhabitants caused to be dug tin imperfect 
fortification known as the Marathi! Ditch, which long formed the 
boundary of the settlement. Two years later the Nawab secured 
i u temporary respite by the treacherous massacre of Bhaskar Rao 
fhindit. with nineteen of his retinue. More definite relief was 
attained in 1751 at the cost of the cession of Orissa (Cuttack! and 
the promise to pay twehe lakhs of rupees annually as the chuuih 
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^al. Orissa remained under the heel of the bandit^ 

/The Marathas never attempted to establish an\ 
Oration in the province, being content to allow the^ 

_ Jk to rule as they best could, subject to the necessity of satisfying 

so far as possible the boundless rapacity of the robber state. 

AllahvardI Khan in his latter days, being then between seventy 
and eighty years of age, showed the weakness of an old man by 
bestowing doting affection on his grandson, MIrza Mahmud (or 
Muhammad), infamous under his title of Siraju-d daula. The 
young man, who was the son of the Nawab’s youngest daughter, 
a dissolute woman, was almost wholly evil. 1 2 In 1750, when he 
had dared to revolt against his grandfather, the dotard not only 
showed no resent ment, but confirmed the youth’s right of succession 
and allowed him to control the government. AUahvardl Khan 
to some extent atoned for his many political crimes by a strictly 
moral private life, and by carefully regulated administration 
much better than that of most of the contemporary princes. But 
he was in his eightieth lunar year when he died in April 1756, and 
for some time previously had become inefficient. 

He had declined to act on advice to expel the English merchants 
from his dominions and is reported to have used this remarkable 
language : 

4 What have the English done against me that I should use them ill ? 
It is now difficult to extinguish fire on land, but should the sea be in flames, 
who can put them out ? ’ 


Nawab Siraju-d daula. Siraju-d daula, then about twenty- 
eight years of age, succeeded to liis grandfather’s throne without 
much serious opposition, although his vices were notorious. 3 
Disregarding the old man’s sage counsels concerning the strangers 
who had come across the sea, the young Nawab longed to seize 
the riches of the foreign merchants, which were magnified by report j 
far beyond the reality. Grievances sufficient to give a plausible 
excuse for war were not wanting. The tiny English factory at 
Kasimbazar (Cossimbazar) near Murshidabad, the capital of Bengal, 
tvas easily taken, and Siraju-d daula moved on Calcutta with an 
army of about 50,000 men. The settlement was ill prepared for 

1 The Cuttack (Katak) province was distinct from the part of Orissa in 
British hands, comprising the Midnapur District and part of Hooghly 
(Hugh')* 

- See the tract by S. C. Barman and B. N. Banerji entitled Brgams 
of Bengal* Calcutta, Mitter & Co., 1915. 

3 The statement that Siraju-d daula was only nineteen at the time of 
his death is found in Orinc and most books, but Busteed (ed. 4, p. 7) makes 
him to be ‘ about 25 years old ’ at the time of his accession. Ives (p. 154) 
says : 4 He had not quite compleated his 25th year, and but one of his 
reign, when he thus fell.’ La. of Lamiston writes : 4 Telle iut la fin de 

Souradjotdola, & la fleur de son ;ige, ayant h peine 25 ans (Mtmaire, ed. 
Martineau ; Paris, Larose, 1913). But he was really 29 or 30, having 
been born in a. u. 1140 ( August 1727-July 1728) ( Bengal Past ana 
Present , xii. 244). 
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The fortifications had been neglected and wercW 
by private houses which had been allowed to growkrjL* 
the walls. * The garrison did not amount to two hundred; 

— _ - 3 than a third of their number were Europeans, and few if 

any, had ever been in action.’ The militia was useless and de¬ 
serted soon after the siege began. A determined enemy could 
have taken the place in an hour. The Nawab appeared before the 
town on June 16, equivalent to 'the 17th of Ramazan, the month 
ot the Muhammadan fast. On the 19th of that month the outposts 
were captured. The final capitulation took place in the afternoon 
of June 20, Ramazan 21. Mr. Drake, the governor, a peaceful 
merchant, who at the beginning of the operations, according to 
otewart, * had not betrayed any signs of personal fear, but ex¬ 
posed his person on the ramparts ’, did not maintain his courage to 
the end. Hewas afraid of being put to death if captured, yielded 
to disgraceful panic, and slipped away down the river in a ship, 
accompanied by the Commandant and all those who could get on 
board the vessels. Air. H*lwell, a member of the Council, was 
thus left behind with about 190 Europeans. He too. it was 
alleged, would have embarked if he could, but was unable to 
do so. Tie then made a gallant and determined defence for a 
short time, until he was forced to capitulate on the afternoon of 
June 20. 

The 4 Black Hole’ tragedy. It is unnecessary to repeat in 
detail the oft-told story of the horrors of the Black Hole. But it 
is indispensable to observe that recent attempts to discredit the 
story as ap invention are not well founded. The incident certainly 
occurred, although some uncertainty may exist concerning one 
or other detail. The Nawab was not personally and directly 
responsible for the atrocity. He left the disposal of the prisoners 
to a subordinate who forced them all into a stifling guard-room, 
barely twenty fee-' square, and not large enough to hold a quarter 
of the crowd. Although the Nawab did not personally order the 
barbarous treatment of his prisoners, he did not either reprove 
ms officers for their cruelty or express any regret at the tragic 
result. It is generally stated that 146 were put in for the night, 
ot whom only 23, including one lady, came out alive in the morning ; 
out the exact number of the sufferers is not certain, and there is 
&ood reason for believing that the prisoners confined included 
several women of whom only one survived. 

The fugitives at Falta. The fugitives from Calcutta landed at 
altH. nmv in the Diamond TTnrhmrr subdivision, the silo of an 


untuiti. 5 in mi giii' i. iruiM v-«ieunii uiuueuui 
rmlta, now in the Diamond Harbour subdivision, the site of an 
old Dutch factory on the Hooghly, a considerable distance below 
the capital, and there passed a miserable time until they were 


ca Pital, and there passed a miserame nine uiiuj mey were 
relieved in the following January. Many perished from a malignant 
1 GV 61 . All* T^\ j-'v lr/k /l ^ f iil o n rV'* oil t ttnf ll OlVC A i l\/\ 
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lever. Mr. Drake dispatched a small vessel with news of the 
disaster to Madras, where the tidings can d much excitement 
and debate. It so happened that Admiral Watson with a small 
British squadron was then at Madras, and had Clive, now a colonel 
with him. The squadron had sailed from England early in 1754 
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heria expedition. Clive, who had gone home n 
successes in the unofficial war in the south, re til 
?J*5/and landed at Bombay with three companies of the 
ry intending to operate with the aid of the Marathas against 
French. The peace or truce negotiated by Godelieu and 
Saunders ha ving rendered hostilities against the French impossible, 
the civil, naval, and military authorities agreed that the oppor¬ 
tunity should be seized of rooting out the nest of troublesome 
pirates at Gheria or Vijayadurg, an excellent harbour on the coast, 



GHERIA FORT. 

170 miles south of Bombay. The expedition was entirely success¬ 
ful- and the important stronghold was captured at the expense of 
Il0 more than twenty killed and wounded on the British side. 
About 250 w piece." >f cannon ’ were taken with much other valuable 

°Tne fortress of Gheria was made over to the Marathas in exchange 
for Bankot, which thus 

4 l»or amp the first British possession on the mainland of western India. 
It was renamed Fort Victoria, and was highly valued as supplying Bombay 

Surgeon Ives gives a vivid account of the Gheria operations illustrated 
by good plates. 
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RECAPTURE OF CALCUTTA 

lions, and also as affording the inhabitants a change of a 



>ture of Calcutta. Watson and Clive sailed from Gheffa" 
Iras, where they heard the bad news from Bengal. The 
local authorities, as early as July 20 (Orme), had sent a detachment 
of 230 or 240 men under Major Kilpatrick to Bengal, hoping that 
it would be in time to relieve Calcutta, the fall of which was not 
known until August 5. The climate and conditions at Falta were 
so deadly that nearly all the men perished. According to Ives, 
only about thirty were alive and ten fit for duty when the larger 
relief force arrived in December. After two months’ debate Clive 
was selected to command the land forces dispatched with Watson’s 
ships. The squadron sailed from Madras on Oct ober 16. The voyage 
Was difficult and dangerous owing to the season and the strength 
of the currents, so that the expedition did not reach Falta until 
December 14. A series of successful operations brought the 
ships under the walls of Fort William on January 2, 1757. The 
enemy evacuated the fort without serious resistance, and Admiral 
Watson replaced the runaway Drake in his office as governor. 
Tiie town of Hoogdy (Hugll) was then stormed. The admiral 
dispatched an officer to England with the news in a tiny sloop of 
only 60 tons. At the present time a steamer of 5,000 tons is eon* 
sidered'to be rather small to carry the Calcutta mail. 

Capture of Chandernagore. The commanders now had to 
consider the problem of meeting the Nawab, who was marching 
from MurshTdabad with a large army. Complicated negotiation^ 
ensued, fully narrated and illustrated bv documents in the vivid 
pages of Surgeon Ives. War with France having begun , gain, the 
fleet under Watson and the troops under Clive took the French 
settlement of Chandcrnagore in March, after a spirited resistance 
which caused main 7 naval casualties. Clive described the place 
as being ‘a large, rich, and thriving colony’, of which the loss 
Was ‘ an inexpressible blow to the French Company ’. The French 
inhabitants mostly took refuge in the Dutch settlement of Chinsu*. 
adjoining Hooghly, Later, in 1759, a stern decree commanded 
he utter demolition of the buildings, public and private. We 
have seen that the same policy was pursued at Pondicherry 
When it was taken in 1761. Both towns had to be rebuilt ai,er 
Ihe peace of 1763. 

Plot with. Mir J'afar. Tee danger from the French hawing 
thus been removed, the admiral renewed bis cm tvspoiKk-nct ' ilb 
the Xawfib, who, in February, had signed a treaty, which each 
T >;, rty accused the other of violating. 

In June, Clive, support 'd by Mr. Watts, resolved t< depose 
Siraju-d daula and replace him In Mir J 4 afar, who had marries 
Allahvardi Khan’s sister, and was now engaged in a secret plot 
against his voting master. Mir Jhifar accordingly executed a 
treaty, which was signed on the British side by Admiral Watson, 
°oloncl Clive, and Counsellors Drake and Watts. 
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forged treaty. This was the occasion on 
the notorious trick played on Amlrchand 
llM? a Sikh banker, who was concerned in the plot, 
drreatencd to divulge it, unless his silence was bought by a pay¬ 
ment of thirty lakhs, or three millions of rupees, subsequently 
reduced to two millions. After the battle of Plassey Clive deceived 
the banker by showing him a forged duplicate containing the 
promise of payment, which was omitted from the original genuine 
treaty. His signature was then appended by Mr. Lushington under 
Clive’s direction. It is impossible to justify Clive’s action in this 
matter, and the special pleading of the authors who have attempted 
to defend the fraud is sophistical. Amlrchand at the time naturally 
was overwhelmed with disappointment, but the story that he lost 
his reason is untrue. Subsequently he resumed business with 
the English, and in his will bequeathed a considerable sum to the 
Foundling Hospital in London. 1 He also left money to the Sikh 
shrine of Guru Gobind. 

The secret agreement with Mir J ; afar rendered a fight with the 
Nawab inevitable. Accordingly, on June 13 Clive wrote a long 
letter reproaching him for various delinquencies, and ending with 
the intimation that as the rains were approaching and an answer 
could not be received in time, the writer found it necessary to 
4 wait upon ’ his correspondent immediately. 

Battle or Plassey. The same day Clive marched northwards. 
His small force consisted of about 3,000 men in all, with eight 
six-pounder guns, and one howitzer, or two, according to Orme. 
The fort at Katwa (Cutwa) was yielded by the enemy without 
serious resistance, and a welcome addition to the supplies of the 
British force was obtained. The Nawab’s army, said to comprise 
50.000 foot, 18,000 horse, and about fifty guns of heavy calibre, 
entrenched on the bank of the Bhaglrathl river near the village of 
Plassey. 2 On June 23, Clive, after some hesitation whether he should 
fight at once or wait for the close of the rains, encamped in a mango 
grove which had partly disappeared in 1780 when Rennell drew 
his plan, and has now been wholly carried away by the river. 
The traitor Mir J‘afar was on the extreme left of the Nawab’s line. 
The enemy’s intention was to envelop the small force under Clive’s 
command, but the manoeuvre was not successful. About three 
o’clock in the afternoon the Nawab’s host retreated to its entrenched 
camp, being considerably hampered by the cumbrous heavy guns, 
ach of which was drawn by forty or fifty pairs of oxen, many of 
which were killed. A sudden a ttack by Eyre Coote caused a general 

i ig 750 rupees in 1762, then equivalent to about £2,000 (Secretary’s 
letter to author dated December 5, 1910). the banker, as Orme points 
nrt owned the best houses in Calcutta and had many interests there which 
he could not afford to sacrifice. 

c Clive held a council of war, voting in the majority of thirteen for 
postponing action, while Eyre Coote led the minority of seven. "lost 
writers state that Clive changed his mind an hour later, but tLu papers 
used by Forrest give another account. 
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lie only people on the Nawab’s side who fought at aill 
party of 4 vagabond Frenchmen ’ under a leader* 

_ or St. Frais. The rest of the lost lacked ccnfidd 

cause and failed to display courage or any other soldierly 
quality. The pursuit was continued for six miles. The Nawfilrs 
whole camp with the guns, baggage, elephants, and horses fell 
into the hands of the victors, whose loss was extremely small, 
amounting to about 22 killed and 49 or 50 wounded. The enemy 
were supposed to have lost about five hundred killed, including 
their best general, Mir Madan, whose death at an early stage of 
the contest much discouraged the Nawab and his troops. 1 As 
a battle the fight at Piassey does not deserve critical examination. 
Mir J 6 afar took care to do nothing but wait and see which side ! 
would win. 

Results of the battle. However contemptible the battle might 
appear to a professional soldier, it was sufficient to decide the'fate I 
of Bengal, and, in a sense, of all India. 

Siraju-d daula fled starving and almost naked, but accompanied 
by Lutfu-n nisa, his wife or favourite concubine, whose fidelity j 
casts a gleam of light on a dark and unpleasant story. Near' 
Raj mallal he was betrayed by a man in whose hut he had taken 
refuge, and was brought back to Murshidabad, where Mir .Pafar’s, 
son Mir an caused him to be brutally hacked to death. 

Mir J‘afar received the reward of his treason, and was formally 
installed as Nawab by Clive, who exercised the real power. It is 
only fair to remember that Mir J 4 afar had been grossly insulted by 1 
Siraju-d daula. and that his treachery was not altogether unprovoked. 
The new ruler was made to pay well for his promotion. Clive and , 
the other officials concerned obtained large sums for themselves, I 
while the compensation due to the inhabitants of Calcutta for , 
their losses was calculated on a liberal scale, beyond the immediate 
capacity of the provincial treasury, which contained far less than 
had been supposed. Clive received the gigantic sum of £234,000, 
and members of council from £50,000 to £S0,000 each. A little 
later Clive also obtained from the Nawab an assignment of revenue 
on the lands south of Calcutta, which was known as ‘ Clive's 
jdglr ’, and brought in nearly £30.000 a year. Dupleix, it may be 
remembered, had enriched himself in similar fashion. Such 
transactions were not condemned by the public opinion of the age 
as they would be now, but discussion of their morality may be 
deferred until Clive’s character as a .hole comes under review. 
The exactions certainly imposed an excessive burden on the finances { 
of Bengal and from that point of view were politically wrong and ^ 
injurious. J 

The ' Twenty-four Parganas \ The somewhat complicated 
i The figures concerning the strength of the armies, the details of the 

_ i . --r . uv _ r»r*ntr-i,mornrv 



speak 

nine or ten little pieces 





THE TWENTY-FOUR PAEGANAS 


}Wer V not fhZl ^7 Coni Pany the rights of a zemi 
An.l ]„!? AVi 01 a sovereign, over a large tract hejhl 
Srecise i- ln ,r,,. " r ,? nt of ..‘ Clive’s \ ji1glr ’ are best described 
renty-four |ar|anls ? ) ? * m the Im P crial Gazetteer (*.«. 

ilir Jafar* ceded^ to tl!,. i°'r y?-’’ tllc Naw fib Nazim of Bengal 
lay principally to the southf°“ pa . n >’ a tract of coun try which’ 
miles, known V- thn ?- - C ? ?, tta and comprised about 882 square 

zamlndarl. Under thi • aranfthe rnmfSfil?’ °' the Twenty-four Parganas 
ddr : i and in Hu rv if ^* an t ie Company acquired the rights of a zamTn- 
olHcer a drum 7 ™° WI , n ", ycar * he .y obtained from the emperor’s chief 

fixed the asleKment ’ar R. o P ™ 7-' Ianzed th , c lands held by them and 
that time In R 2 >~"*> 9oS ' equivalent to nearly £28,000 af 

"ave Hilr- 1 19 thc em P eror confirmed the grant by a far man which 

reverted to the Company.’ P y * th nd an<1 revenues 

nn ?i® necessary to add that the Company, after some hesitation 
ino >m n ^ Sy ' ia m frec, y sectioned the enjovmexit ol‘ the id<nr 
thatTve^t Sou C l,y“l!’r IP " CC ' 1 '" d *• 

ci ?, ef ?n t of the Shahzada and the Dutch. During 17.50 the 

against ifi’sfaHie? 06 ’ th 1 •W. em l )erol '' li son, who was in rebellion 
cTho nJcri off f’ n v » ded ® lhar . with the aid of the ruler of Oudh. 

«*- "* •«** 

Oanlir™! iiif “Slrg! «-'wASK 

new masters * The TW , the £awab, who was uneasy under his 
lav on the b'oik o fl^ ir ! s ,°* tle, ] u :,f ' ]t m »st be remembered, 
and more than twe^ v 1 ? g c,ose the town of thai name, 
ship arrive ! Xhnnt ^ a ?. ove , Ca,cu . tta - ^'st one Dutch 

4 crammed with Tr 1 T° months later six more from Batavia, 
held a formal v f , ° rS ’ a I’P < " 'T d in the river, and Mir .1‘afnr 
troops nnd o ( n m! P l , lun ? f t,lc P utch authorities, who enlisted 
rnent at c ,in drossed a threatening remonstrance to the govern - 
to Uie BriH^i ta GO , ni P^ ainin ^ ot var i° lis grievanct s. The danger 
i 1 Was obvious, but nerve was required to meet a risk 

Ivin.r to the snim.dy’ . ol thc treatv with Mir J‘afar (1757) is : All tlw land 
of the English r<, m 1 :ueutt <• as far as Kalpi, shall be under the Zaniindari 
tl ei7ju sdirti^ 'aa y ; ;,n,i a!1 t,le ° ffl « « those parts shall be under 
the same 'mmne?\vith 7. reV< '.y UeS , *? bc » ai,! >W them (the t'ompanvl in 
. I ' ’ "f 2" th a . her Zamindars’ (Aitchison, cl. 4. v<>!. i. p. 185). 
court was s- ret ‘w’/".. ? arlie , r writers, notes that nothing at an Indian 
c ,,, 7 i j *' peine le nabab a-t-il iorm6 un pro jet qu’il est nusd ’> 1 

■Sfu dll dermer do scs enclaves • (Mimoire, p. 107). q 
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i; lie hostile preparations of a technically iVieiidiy _ 
ak the responsibility on himself and made all arrange 
the Dutch both on the water and on the land, lie con- 
all the European and half-European men in Calcutta, 
as well as the Armenians, and so put every person available into 
the field, to the number of 700 or 800. Colonel Forde, who had 
returned from the successful expedition to the Northern Sarkars, 
was placed in command of the small military force, while Captain 
Wilson, with a squadron much inferior to the enemy in apparent 
strength, attacked the Hollanders’ ships and captured them all. 
On the next day, November 25, Colonel Forde achieved an equal 
success. At a village called Biderra between Chandernagore and 
Chinsura he utterly defeated the much larger Dutch force under 
the command of a French officer. The action, which was 4 short, 
bloody, and decisive resulted in the complete submission of the 
Dutch and their final withdrawal from the field of Indian politics. 
For that reason the battle of Biderra, the very name of which is 
seldom mentioned or remembered, has been reckoned by C olonel 
Malleson among the fifteen decisive battles of India. Chinsura 
was left in the possession of Holland, which retained it until 1825, 
when it was ceded to the British Government in exchange for certain 
settlements in Sumatra. The place now forms part of the town 
of Hooghly. 

Departure oi Clive. In Februarv 17G0 Clive, who had been 
long desirous to quit India, sailed ‘ for England, making over 
charge to Mr. Holwell, pending the arrival from Madras of Mr. 
\ ansittart, who had been appointed Governor of Bengal. The new 
Governor assumed office on July 27, 17fiD- Thus ended the 
memorable first admin ist ration of Clive, which may be reckoned 
as having lasted just three years from February 1757 to February 
1760. During that time, whatever his official designation might 
be, his was the moving spirit. He was in his thirty-fifth year, 
‘ in the midst of life’s path when he departed from the stage on 
which he had played so brilliant a part. 

Tribute to the navy. While the conquest of Bengal and the 
suppression of Dutch hostility must ahvays be credited mainly 
to Clive, the writers and readers of history often forget and ignore 
the large share in the operations taken by the navy. The transport 
of the relieving force from Madras to Faltfi and up the river to 
Calcutta was a triumph of seamanship, the merit of which can be 
realized fully only bv perusal of the details furnished by Surgeon 
Ives. The skill and gallantry displayed by the naval force in the 
attack on Chandernagore have never been surpassed, and the 
defeat of the Dutch ships w r as an equally brilliant achievement. 

Admiral Watson, w r ho had done so much to recover Calcutta, 
unfortunately died of a malignant fever two months after Plassey 
at the age of forty-three. The character of Charles Matson 
remained unstained during thirty years of honourable service. 
No action of his calls for either regret or apology. His friend 
was justified when he wrote that ‘in a word, no “man ever lived 






A TIME OF TEMPTATION 


ra t< r mcd ’. or died morc re gretted than Admiral Wat 

received due recognition from his country. A nionu- 
^tof 1 he Tremorywascrec-leci in Westminster Abbey at the 
baronet. L * Indla Com P an y» and his son was created a 

were^t 6 f w tempta H° n - l Ve now turn to thc doi "g s of men who 
n . ot acs-erymg of much esteem when alive or much regret 
when dead. Their failings, which look so black on the page of 
msrory were in large measure the outcome of the extraordinary 
I mstances m which they were placed by events wholly unex- 
mu- ./P le niere ^ ian ts and factors of the Company, trained 
, */ with an eye to business conducted in a country where 
public opinion was wanting to check abuses, and accustomed to 
aeal with corrupt, unscrupulous officials, whose favour they had 
been wont to court by intrigue and bribery, suddenly found them¬ 
selves masters of an enormous territory and in a position to make 
and unmake kings. Riches were to be had for the asking, nay 
without asking. The sudden affluence thrust upon the Calcutta 
community by the lavish compensation paid for the losses sustained 
at the time of the capture of the city and the huge * presents 5 
^i\en ay the new Xawab as the price of his elevation turned the 
heads ot all, and led,to a scramble for riches which brought into 
painful prominence the evil features of human nature. Gentlemen, 
w ho in the ordinary course of nature would have been content 
to retire as successful traders and end their days in respectable 
obscurity, were tempted to sell their souls for gain and so condemned 
to leave 1 or the scorn of posterity names tarnished by the stain of 
ignoble greed. The temptation was great and we must not be 
surprised that it was too much for the virtue of most of the persons 
exposed to its snares. 

I he unpleasant details of (.he period, and especially of the years 
during Clive’s absence in England, which, unfortunately, have been 
recorded fully, may be passed over lightly in a book like this, 
i no scandals which occurred were almost inevitable, and it is well 
to remember that they lasted only a short tune. From 1772 a 
t; c lf°rt was made to reform the administration, and Warren 
itastings as Governor of Bengal from that year to 1774, did ail 
mat could then be done to lay the foundation of a better system. 1 


• a , m 11 * hustings, when writing to the Directors on Novcmlx. - 11. <D‘\ 

jus } observed that k whatever may have been the conduct ol i idividu .! • 
even ox tlie collective members of your former administrations, the blame 
is :io so much imputable, to them as to the want of a principle of gov* n- 
mt it adequate to its substance, and a coercive power to enforce it ’. He 
then pointed out the absurdity of trying to govern a grcai kingdom by 
the organization of a trading company. 4 Among your servants, wh< for 
a course of years have been left at large in possession of so tempting 
a deposit, it is not to be wondered at that many have applied it to the 
advancement of their own fortunes. . . . Few men n r < inspired with so 
large a share of public virtue as to sacrifice their intero ts, peace, and social 
feelings to it, and to begin the work of reformation on themselves.' In 
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ent difficulties. The inherent difficulties of the six 

ii the officials of the Company found themselves __ 

normous, and could not have been wholly overcome if every 
Jlishman in Bengal had been an . ange l of light. The Indian 
governments with which the British had to deal were thoroughly | 
debased. Treachery and murder of the most atrocious kinds were 
almost universally recognized as ordinary methods of statecraft. 
English officials who had to transact business with the Indian 
public men of the eighteenth century could hardly help themselves 
from suffering a certain amount of moral deterioration or from 
yielding to the temptation of meeting guile. by guile. The court 
of Delhi was hopelessly vicious and corrupt. Every one of t lie 
Padshahs or so-called emperors after the death of Bahadur Shah 
in 1712 was absolutely worthless, and most of them were worse 
than worthless. The ministers were utterly unscrupulous, and 
nobody pretended to entertain patriotic sentiments. The minor 
courts, as a rule, were no better, and it would be difficult to name 
;.n honest man among the prominent Indian notables of the time, 
whether in the north or in the south. 

The legal position of the personages claiming authority was 
confused and obscure. For instance, the ruler of Bengal whom the 
English overthrew at Plassey was supposed to be the subject and 
tributary of the Padshah of Delhi. As a matter of fact lie was 
neither, and the theoretical suzerainty of the Great Mogul 
was valuable only as a saleable commodity. Everybody and 
everything was on sale. Those disagreeable facts must be realized 
before judgements of unrelenting severity are passed on the failings 
of the foreigners who had to work in such an atmosphere, and to 
deal with authorities who never actually were what they professed 
to be. The political position was further complicated by the 
existence of the predatory Maratha power. Tho Marfitha govern¬ 
ment Jived bv and for p lunder. It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the* wickedness of the headers of the Maratha hordes and their 
allies thi Pindaris. The rapid introduction of good government 
into a country so disorganized was impossible. The Company 
could not possibly find competent rulers either in its <w\n ranks or 
,'fp.ong the natives of the country. So wc come back to the 
proposition that, the disorders of the state in the years following 
the revolution caused by the battle of Plassey were unavoidable 
to a large extent. Grapes cannot be.gntbered .from .thistle.-, and 
" thistles were ana I > unden t crop in th e In din of those days. _ 
Situation jbi 1760. In the beginning of 1 700 both the Slmhzaua 


all the responsibilities of government while l he English should 

a later letter (December 18) he writes: God forbid that the government 
( [ tin's fine country should continue to ■ a mere chair for a tnennia 
succession of indigent adventurers to sit and hatch private loi urns in 
(Gleig, i. 308, 377). 





SITUATION IN 1700 

solely to commerce, which was our proper sphere airt 
mi 111 thcs e parts’, was frustrated. The situation Wn 
^fansittart took over charge in July 17(30 is well described 



trno! new governor found the treasury at Calcutta empty, the English 
for 3 + p atna on t,le very brink of mutiny, and deserting in multitudes 
imnnSi 01 P ? y ; the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay totally dependent 
oAf, ii 1nga f " r Pecuniary resources; the provision of ah'investment 
actuaby suspended ; 1 the income of the Company scarcely sufficient foi 
tne current expenses of Calcutta ; the allowance paid by the Nabob for 
rne troops several months in arrear ; and the attainment of that, a, well 
as ot a large balance upon his first agreements, totally hopeless. Some 
C -tut? - y which the revenue of the Company could be placed on a level 
wan their expenditure was indispensable. . . . From the administration of 
« auic r, resigned ns he was to a set of unworthy favourites—old, indolent, 
voluptuous, estranged from the English, and without authority—no other 
consequences were to he expected than those which had already bee n 
experienced.’ 


Mir Kasim appointed Nawab. The Calcutta authorities, 
being forced to make some change, resolved to transfer Hie control 
ot thc administration to the Nawab’s son-in-law, Mir Kasim, who 
appeared to be thc most worthy member of the ruling family, 
and to leave Mir J‘aiar on the throne as nominal Nawab. Arrange¬ 
ments, were made accordingly. Mir Jhifar’s son, MIran, a debauched 
and tyrannical man, having died suddenly, and perhaps been 
assassinated, Mir .J'afar retired, and Mir Kasim became Nawab. 
Hie English promised military aid to their nominee, recouping 
themselves by securing the cession of thc districts of Burdwnn, 
Midnagur, and Chittagong for the payment of t he' Troops— tiVe 
n.st instance of the system of c subsid iary alliances ’ adopted later 
on a large scale by Lord Wellesley. 2 

Th.6 story of Mir Kasim. So far the arrangements made might 
)e justified as offering a prospect of better government and the 


f f| Th r. inve * stmcnt 1 meant the supply of goods for export in the trade 
, , tl,c Company. Cash advances were made to thc weavers and other , 
who suppfied the goods. 

17 f reutv dated September 27, 17G0 ; articles 4 and 5 are: W4) The 
" r 7 °P? ns a . ntl TtlinRas [Madras sepoys] of the Eng’ish Army shall be 
n.i ( \ to assist the Nawab, Mir Mahomed Kasim Khan Bahadur, in ila 
management of all affairs ; and in all affairs dependent on him they shall 
exert themselves to the ulm *st of their abilities. (5) For all charges of 
t le Company and of thc said Army, and provisions for the fit M Ac., the 
Jancis or liurdwan, Midnapur, and Chittagong shall be assigned, ami Snwuis 
[grantsJ for that purpose shall be written and granted. The Company 
is to stand to all lossc ; and receive all the profits of these three countries 
and we will demand no more than the three assignments aforesaid’ 
(Aitchison, ed. 4, vol. i, p. 215). The current official story that Mlrun 
was killed by lightning which fired his tent, was disbelieved by dean Law 
of Lauriston, who was of opinion that Miran was assassinated, the tent 
being set on fire during a thunderstorm to conceal the crime \Mcmuin 
ed. Martineau, Paris, 1918, p. -152). 
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an of financial solvency. They were spoiled and renj 
Ay the greed of the majority of the Company’s offii^ 
ploited the change in the government to their pcrs< 

The new Nawab was a man far more competent than his 
father-in-law, and might have done well if he had been given 
a fair chance. Vansittart and Warren Hastings, then a young man, 
who had been brought into the Council in 1761, were anxious to 
be just, but they were outvoted by their greedy colleagues, who 
wrongfully claimed a right to carry on the inland trade in country 
produce free of duties, while their Indian competitors should have 
to pay them. 1 The claim, which was utterly baseless, was_enforced 
with much oppression and disregard of justice. The Nawab sought 
an escape by moving his court to Monghyr (Mungir) much higher 
up the Ganges, where he occupied the ruinous fort then haunted 
by tigers, and evaded the demands of the Council by announcing 
that the trade of all parties alike should be free of duties. Watts 
and the other members of the majority of the Council disallowed 
the Nawab’s proposals, which Vansittart and Hastings had ap¬ 
proved. A Mr. Ellis stationed at Patna was especially violent 
in his opposition to the Nawab, who was driven into hostilities. 
Mir Kasim was 4 rendered frantic ’. to use Vansittart s words, and 
in October 1763 retaliated in a barbarous fashion by the massacre 
of all the Europeans in his power, save one, Dr. Fullarton. Ellis 
was among the victims, who numbered about 200. The majority, 
about 150, were slaughtered at Patna by a brutal foreign adven¬ 
turer named Walter Reinhard, commonly known by his nickname 
of Sombre, Sumroo, or Samru, who survived until 1778. His 
widow 7 , the famous Regam, had a long and adventurous caree r . 
Mir Kasim, defeated in several engagements, took refuge in Oudh, 
and old Mir J 4 afar was brought back as Nawab. lie died in 
January 1765, and was succeeded as titular ruler by a son named 
Najmu-d daula. All these changes were utilized by the majority 
of the Council as opportunities for making fortunes by the exaction 
of huge 1 presents 5 from each successive prince. 2 Even Vansittart, 



ceding lines has anticipated the story of his final military defeat 
w hich was accomplished at the battle of Buxar, on October 23, 
1764 MTr Kasim, whose armv was mo”e efficient than was usual 
in those tin**, had the haif-liearled support of the titular emperor 
Shah Alain and the Nawab-Vizier of Jpudb. Die British force 
wa ; commanded by Major Munro, afterwards Sir Hector, a 
iag't officer, who had come from Bombay with reinforcements, 

i The Company was concerned only with the foreign trade. The claim 
(o conduct the inland trade duty-free was based on a forced and inequitable 
interpretation of the farmau of Farrukhsiyar, which was loosely wmaej . 

3 For the details as disclosed to the House of Commons ^cornniitte * 
1773 see Mill, ed. 5 (1858), vol. iij, pp. 257-60. The student should no 
that the name of Warren Hastings is not in the list. 
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battle of buxar 


CSS?. ?Z°? terrible but neJ 


He 1 C : " lu f i ,n y wim terrible but n. 

l 1 m l an ? rm y °* 7*072 men, includin'’ 85 r 

1 bad a train nf nriiiu,-- > 



jpw? „?ic «&*«»•* ss 5 *ssr 3 P«^ 5 r 

" ! .™ b ,? ril . , S from 40,000^ to 00.000 men. V ™°"- estimated as 


variously estimated 

fiercely conte^eH^^ 1 ? m . en - The light, which was 
when the enemy crive wav f p!Jl n '? e 111 thc monii ng until noon, 
of a bridge of h, ?•?♦= ♦ J '.‘ •? , ult was stopped by the destruction 

enemy left 2 000 den two lmlcs distent from the battle-field. The 
number drownel,^ %>'“ « OT u , nd * 111 Edition to about the same 
a large figure I'm-V he British lost 847 in killed and wounded 
lately dccisive enn, u U l ln ! 1 J , 1 attlc - The victory, which was abso- 
subinitted and . pf„EJassey. The emperor 

February«?,fc “ d f c. B Sh Protection. In the following 

M, SrS i r S>“I ’"elect Ir, ' l “ n<1 “ • Wl tor 

'■to;, an,I the DtaJcSdl cTilv’thT-^w'' H “”1 

I£r“ d — 

- ^ ^ ie reader should bear in mind the 


I’anlpat that fif th po ' vcr had been temporarily siiattered at 
destroyed m- : th ® ? car French nfluenee had been fk ally 


ISlndh I>V tiu ‘ ca PituIation of ¥<mdiehZny*al!d that* iiaidar 

had C SSVZ li r^ in TJu ’ batt * <(f in 176 i 

which from 1 I of J v ° tht ,n |htarv- conquest of Bengal and Bihar, 
the fact miffhtvV. 1 *? ' V€r ‘ -ubstantiallv British territory. 1 owevor 
the PSdslnfn 0 ^ r| ired by confused legal Hint, s c.'inurnimj 
whMe Sflbndar of Bengal, and oilier : a. •. s 

to f|, eiY ‘ J? s ! tu)l1 differed widely from that officially ascribed 
fl760-5HT.,> r ll T lni : • t * le ^ ve years of Clive’s absence from India 
were needed *tn Ua ^ ,0 V lla d changed radically, and strong measures 

the wav for i m H m C tu \ h ri ’°ss abuses prevalent and to prepare 
mo way lor a decently ordered administration. 

ofV^S^. 1 '? 'phteenth century were slow to confer a peerage 
• '-'h-'n (England and Scotland), which carried with ii •, seat 

,.n the English House oi fiords. fijsl, peer raS in Englmd as , 
commoner and could become a member of thc House of Co* - 
( live actually became. 

S 
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^oveiants and inland trade. Clive brought with hiftftw 
fibers of the Select Committee nominated to assist him 


General Carnac and Mr. Harry Verelst, being 
ed in Bihar and at Chittagbng respectively. 1 The orders 
of t he "Directors commanding the instant cessation of their servants 
interference in the inland trade and the execution of covenants 
prohibiting the acceptance of ‘presents’ except within certain 
narrow limits, although received in January had been laid aside 
by the Calcutta councillors, who simply ignored them. Clive 
insisted on the immediate execution of the new covenants ; but, 
in accord with the Select Committee, disobeyed and tried to evade 
the perfectly clear orders from home concerning the participation 
of the Company’s servants in the inland trade, which was forbidden 
absolutely by the Directors. Clive and his colleagues formed 
the opinion that in the circumstances then existing the limited 
amount of lawful trade open to the servants of the Company was 
insufficient to provide them with adequate remuneration. ! heix 
salaries, as is well known, were mostly of nominal amount. The 
Directors and proprietors of stock had always displayed a strong 
dislike to the appearance of a heavy charge for salaries on the face 
of the accounts. They took no heed of the enormous perquisites 
often amassed by individual officials, so long as there was no 
public scandal. Clive and his colleagues accordingly did not 
propose the obvious remedy of assigning adequate salaries to the 
officers and prohibiting them altogether from practising trade. 
That remedy had to come a little later, but at that time the 
Directors could not have been persuaded to sanction it. 

The Society of Trade. Clive unfortunately was induced bv 
his colleagues to accept and defend a fantastic scheme for enriching 
the senior servants 0 f the Company, civil and military, by insti¬ 
tuting a Society ot Trade* for carrying on the forbidden inland 
trade in salt, betel-leaf, and opium. The operations oi the Society 
in practice were almost confined to salt, in which a strict monopoly 
was created. The enormous profits were shared in certain propor¬ 
tions by the Company and the officers concerned. Clive himself 
held five shares, which he sold in 1767 to his colleagues, Messrs. 
Sumner. Verelst, and Sykes, for the considerable sum of £32,000. 
The Directors rightly disallowed absolutely the monstrous scheme, 
but full effect was not given to their orders until September 
1768. The proceedings relating to the business were too compli¬ 
cated for detailed exposition in this place. The reader who in¬ 
curious about the particulars of an unpleasant affair will nna 
everything concerning it in the pages of Bolts on one side and ol 
Verelst. on the other. 



i The Select or Secret Committee took charge of all political and foreign 


in 1767. 



POLITICAL ARRANGEMENTS 

ar ! -' ange f nents - T1) e victory of Buxar in 1764 3.5* 
2i left him‘free “^ c ^ ssit N of directing military operates 
tiv 11 ee to devote Ins attention to political and 

ejected one witl^thTntl The dlief pol , itical questions, all closely 
Bengal Sh.-.u 11 *, ot * ler > eoncerned the Nawab or Subadar of 
daula the N^ lh V th6 titlda r emperor or Padshah, and Shuj‘tu-d 
was disnoL, ®?. ab * Vlz,er of Oudh. The new Nawab of Bengal 

of all power ClU-A° nVertl1 *3 h '‘, n mto a titled Pensioner stripped 
* w .,a -| nQc ^' . , ' e J n OI *e ot his letters states that the voung nian 

I sln l r» aSC( L ^ V1 1 t le ai Tiingement and observed, 4 Thank God 
Clive insistel onV S ™ any duneing-girls as I please Nevertheless’ 
and conducting Hl epm § U P t lc llctlon of tlle ' double government 
Whose author^ 8 thc adml nistration in the name of the Nawab, 
RazI Kh=n t y T ted , m two Nrdbs or Deputies, Muhammad 
Bihar t ’ Bengal, and a Hindu, Maharaja Shitab Rai, for 
will „f hi * h ® tltu,ar emperor, who was not in a position to have a 
videdfr r h wnand ' vas thankful to get what he could, was pro- 
bad and Rnl ^e treaty of Allahabad. The districts of Allaha- 
KaraX/™?’.theMtterbemgoften described as Kora (Coral.) and 
' We r ? ut ° lrom ° udh and assigned to Shah Alum. 
O 600 nnn w gra JJ ted an aunult y of twenty-six lakhs of rupees 
r’h°®> 00 ?) ( rom file revenues of Bengal. The Mogul, in return, 
confirm f lred *.? re , s, S«. 8 “ fu ? thcr claims on the revenue and to 
the/' ’ f ° rnia "- v , th « r W bt of the Company to the territories in 

pens l io^|oTthe CoSpany S h**"" 6 SU ^ anCC a de P endant aad 

Grant of the Diwani. Shah Alani was further directed to grant 
Oris ? ^ |)aay t !‘’ > D i wani of t,lc whole of Bengal, Bihar, and 
amll, ast r named th en included only Midnapur 

,° . 1 lie Hooghly District, the rest of Orissa or Cuttack 
lh, tv'- - !* g ln Maratha hands since 1751. The Grant of 
emu, ivi" anl e U 17 , 65 > as 11 18 commonly celled, meant that the 
men !f i? far as Ile could, conferred on the Company the appoint- 
wii h ti ° nvan or coadjutor to the Nawab in all matters connected 
hands nf rt evcn ( 2 tv ‘ Tllc general administration was still in the 
Cimmrn. r, 0,hcers who P osed as Deputies of the Nawab. Tin- 
‘ ^ n °t take up the duties and responsibilities oi' Divan 


MiMhnK?,/ 3 ? t<nvn in thc Fatehpui District, about 100 miles \\\ . of 
iv i U * “ M; ! s die capital of a sarkar or District in Akbors time, 

w hi oil n hlcs N\V. of Allahabad, is a small town in that district, 

, JP ;i X e ? considerable historical part in earlier ages. Some of the 
. i . -l . i documents speak of ‘Corah’ only, but the territory often 
is oesenoea as Corah and Kurrah ’ (Struchey, JRohilla Bor, p. 37 it.). 

Aainely^ the Twenty-four Parganas near Calcutta, the Districts oi 
Burnw an, A 1tunapu r, and Chittagong : and the Northern Sark&rs (Circa iM. 

u Lord Mahon comically, although with all gravity, observes that ‘ Clive 
obtained from the fallen 1 inperor a Dewannee or public deed conferring 
on the English Company the , ole right of administration throughout the 
provinces of Bengal, Orissa, and Bah, r* (The Kiar of our Indian Empire 
ed. 1858, p. 85), * * 
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j*il liven years later. The so-called 4 grant was a papc 

/ ' . * i i PI .Ki... 4-y-v P Anmonv’c n 



VmA V I \ I jbC T V/ll u # ~ y-, «. • '.V B 

^^iph ’designed to give a show of legality to the Company s 
position. Englisli Supervisors appointed to superintendent 
Solicitations of the Indian revenue oliicials were not a success. 

Combination of officers. In 1706 a dangerous mutmoufc 
combination of the British officers of the Company s military 
forces, not quite amounting to open mutiny, took place, which 
needed Clive’s strong nerve for its suppression, and seemed at. 
one time to threaten a revolution. The Directors, eager for financial 
economies, insisted on the field allowance or batta to the officers 
being stopped. It had been doubled by Mir J'afar. and the Com¬ 
pany regarded the increased charge as a serious grievance. On 
the other hand, many of the junior officers could not live on then 
small pay without the allowance, and undoubtedly had substantial 
orounds of complaint when the extra pay was suddenly stopped. 
Many of the Company’s civil servants sympathized with the 
officers and subscribed in support of their cause. Ihc army had 
been organized by Clive in three brigades stationed respectively 
at Monghvr. Allahabad, and Bankipore near Patna. Ihc officers 
of the third brigade at Bankipore remained ioyal, oiP those oi 
the other two brigades arranged to resist the orders for the stoppage 
of the allowance bv throwing up their commissions simultaneously, 
hoping that the pressure thus exercised would compel ( live and 
the Select Committee to refrain from enforcing the Director S 
orders. The European privates and the Indian sepoys on the whole 
kept clear of the combination. Clive met the danger with un* 
flinching firmness and within a fortnight had conquered it. Most/ 
of the officers submitted and were allowed to remain in the service, 
hut a few were treated with vindictive severity and shipped to 
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^« P &£ 2 ? 2 £W“'?; to r “«*. »• 

to many of his co leacuel^l ® ab j Ut * v ' and “feST 
later Yorelst handed on thi* and coll< emporaries. Two 
who also enjoyed a good reout ^ Joha Cartier, 

deemed modest in those ,K„'' and re, ired with a fortune 
done something to clear the ^nir ^ llilou ^ 1 Clive’s exertions had 

es continued to 

as those staining^hv^a Tlle acts commonly specified 

on Amlrehand (Omiehund S*?! 1 are , tlle - deception practised 
fortune by accepting from MTr i*H le ac< l ul sition ot an immense 
rt-ale to tile amount of £o&n ^ ar .^ sh ‘ presents’ on a vast 
i-8,000 a year. It j s needless J, Jt r < to the J a S' Ir worth about 
treaty business. Although #l1v» * 0 / ,lsc "f minutely the forged 
which certain writers have tried tnf^ ,° rc Pent of his action, 
was indefensible, both moral/v*nnrt tlfy ,’-f be !, nek unquestionably 
the - presents ’ and the * Pel't.eally. The matter of 

consideration is given to the im« ?° re com Phcated when due 
that as a conqueror he was ent.tW omcamstances. Clive felt 
money, which in those davs ««v! ? * 'r P hlmself freely to prize- 
victorious armies in ■■ wi-'di'i on h afterwards was claimed |>v 
Clive urged in his defence 1x10^Par!!',‘J, 00 , e 2? ,eddi screditablZ 
h>s masters had not mml,, 1 . 1 anient that the Directors 

out again to India, in order tCMmtri'* -I‘« a ® tS «*'•* l,ad sent him 
and abilities’. r fhev had ,,„i ^°trieve their affairs by his ‘zeal 

tiie jaglr. His enjoyment of tlm ,Vr T r° n ° d tllc acce Ptance of 
'Ormally sanctioned and the r ,.,' /V r !l term of years was 

secured. I„ 1770 n he reeersmn of it to tin Company was 

of the House of Commons, arSTed^that"^ b< ' f0re the commi ttee 

. servants we™e tThblrtv to TeSi "° eovennnts existing: the Company’s 

Presents _ He never mule ..f? ,ve I ,resents : they always had receivu! 

ile acquainted the Court of l)im^ 1 8CCTe - t t? f * he *•**«>*• •* had received 1 
masters, and were the *?v SSSS* - , i"'**} : and *>'<•>-. who are his 

receiving those presents, ,Wd * ri « ht *° ob jeet to his 

to far as It went Sit ® tatc, J a ^ a,1 t tnie in fret, and the defence, 
pressing gcneril S0Unc 1 * * lle ** ol,s ? °f Commons, while 

earlier, refrain^' pproval of the practice current sixteen years 
Clive and /ovulating a personal condemnation of 

Cliv \ did at thH ecorded thcir judgement ?hat ‘ Robert, Lord 
to liis country 5 s,ln,e render great and meritorious services 

betel-leaf, and tobacco f f V'. 0 Society for trade in salt, 

in 1763 anti continued [no '"h* by h ft?« nd th f S, ' fl Committee 

of the Directors- repeated m s th,-e ,n1 ^~ ptem i b?r 17 - <i ?’ in defla P c < 

P eat ” positive orders and in Molation of his 

Writerta 17Do| S as* quote!? 'b v '(im m” C \ aracte « h - v «» -nonvmons 
Bengal] 1772-4, n fffa ' V ' S - Ioncklon Iones ^Varnn Hastings i„ 
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impress undertaking to abstain from trade, seem to ^ 

Ire'discreditable than liis early acceptance of excessive 4 presr 
' i(id be impossible to justify that judgement without enr~....„ 
-upon a lengthy disquisition unsuitable for a book like this ; and 
it must suffice to say that for once I agree with Mill in regarding 
the affair of the Society as being 4 in its own nature shameful , 
and in rejecting as altogether unconvincing the elaborate arguments 
adduced in its defence by H. H. Wilson, Verelst, and other authors. 1 



CLIVE. 


Tt anoears to me impossible for the impartial historian to deny 
th t Clive was too willing to meet Asiatic intrigues on their O’wi 
o-round ; too greedy of riches, and too much disposed to ignore 
delicate scruples in their acquisition. That verdict undoubtc 1 > 
tarnishes his memory and precludes the historian from according 
"o him the unqualified admiration which his heroic qualities see 
to exact. Ilis most outstanding characteristic was an i^exible 
will which guided his conduct to success in affairs, whe ; r ' 

or civil. His military genius and his gift for leadership ^ere 
i For a full statement and an ample supply of documents see the vvoik 
of Bolts on one side and that of Verelst on the other. 
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titly manifested both in the peninsula and in Ben era b 

of the 1 rfn . 0 Ve . 11 fro ™ rival European states the real position 
That nollev il" 1aSte,S °/ Bc “ gal as ‘ the umpires of HindustanV 
by Clive an.I h,^ Xpi i? SSed Wlth P erfect clearness in a letter signed 
\ A UC a . 1IS c °H e agues on January 24, 1TG7 : 

concealed circ umstanees, be regarded as the spring which, 

to this vast mfi •* shadow of the Nabob s name, secretly gives motion 
coi^tTtutfon T !^ e - government, without off. ring violence to the original 
effected ^vit 1 ,n “ of , our own, and diminution of his power! are 
his handJasT ^ .prerogative. The Nabob holds in 
of iust iet’ tl„. a !" a > s , dld . the whole civil administration, the distribution 

constitute thilc IfiP 0331 , m ° . lices ’ and aH ^ose sovereign rights which 
I tc the essence of his dignity, and form the most convenient barrier 

11 us an< ^ tbe j e alousy of the other European settlements.’ 1 2 

tion fofsn^VctTf' 1 in p he Iast , cla ”' se is ^ inadequate founda- 
suoDose th n Str l uc , turc of make-believe. There is no reason to 

is Imm! anybody was deceived by all the pretending. It 

PoieTr™?r t0 note tbat the French, although beaten and 
of Bourbon and C \i ln st .‘ 1 r « ta > ned a naval base at the islands 

were n o L r M ? u " lus 111 the Indian Ocean, and eonsequently 
, view Clive’s ^ 11 1 ° th , reat ? n trouble. From the Indian point of 
some sltTcf* r COnd adm mistration may he contemplated with 
From the Br-V°? aS ■ ,l ' e beginning of tin end of an evil time, 
dualities w i^ 1 P°- n \ ot v * ew the controversy concerning his 

Of Commons qufted a'bove! * ^ reso,utiou of the Ilo « se 
, of . 1 7 70 * Thc administration of Mr. Cartier, other- 
of ^ 1 : i inte j’ost, was signalized by the famine of 1770, a 
of R P nLi V leh, ^ S IIunter truJ y observed, is 4 the key to the historv 
to the .succeeding forty years The famine was due 

anil mr/ ? cessation of the rains in 1709, which caused the* minor 
in iin f-rnn 1 ^ °I rice *° w * tber anf l prevented the grow J h of the 
_ P ” ue ^ or cutting in December. The lack of roads and the 
f • ooavourable circumstances of the time sulliced ; o produce 
n _/ ,ne , unsurpassed intensity from that one failure oi rain. 

1 ancl ble south-eastern districts escaped nearly unhurt. 


rr.,.^ . nrC **' 'i-< astern districts escaped nearly unnun. 

„ „ ‘ ot ^°ugal and Bihar both north and south of the Ganges 
a. endered desolate, 4 a silent and deserted province’. Yet the 
trouble wn^ n .i 1 


trouble was completely over, so far as the crops were concerned, 
m November 1770, and in the three following years the produce 


1 The remarkable pbrawe used by Verelsfc on March 28,1708 (.4 17- -e, ^ 
App. p. 41). Nearly three years earlier Clive had written 4 The Company 
are sovereigns m India’ (ibid. p. 252). 

2 Vereist, op. dt., App., p. 41. 
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* than usually abundant. The worst suffering was 
' May and September. The best estimates indicate 
of the population perished. The effects of depopuihtfol 

„_ig felt, so that even in J789 Lord Cornwallis could describe 

Bengal to the extent of one-third as 4 a jungle inhabited only by 
wild beasts’. The puny efforts of private charity, which seems 
to have been generous, could do little to alleviate the overwhelming 
distress. At Murshidabad the Resident reported that the living 
were feeding on the dead and that the streets were choked with 
corpses. Such scenes were no novelty in Indio. They had been 
witnessed twice even in the reign of victorious Akbar, and many 
times throughout the centuries. 

The obligation to relieve famine at any cost and to strain every 
nerve of the administration in order to save life, which was never 
acknowledged by any native government Hindu or Muhammadan, 
was very imperfectly recognized even by the Anglo-Indian govern¬ 
ment before 1873. In 1770 such notions concerning the duty of 
a ruling power had not occurred to anybody, Indian or European, 
and if they had occurred, the means for putting them in practice did 
not exist. The East India Company’s officers cannot be blamed for* 
the failure to deal with the famine on modern lines. They did not 
then administer the country, of which the revenue affairs were 
solely in charge of Muhammad Raza Khan, who did not worry 
► about the^ sufferings of the people. He collected the revenue 
almost in full and added 10 per cent, for 1771. 

Warren Hastings, in his masterly review of the state of Bengal 
dated November 3, 1772 addressed to the Directors, tells the 
terrible truth about the methods of revenue administration under* 
the 4 dj)ublc. go^rn ’ ystem. 

4 The effects of the dreadful Famine which visited these provinces in 
the Year 1770, and raged during the whole course of that \car. have been 
regularly made known to you by our former advices, and to the public bv 
laboured descriptions, in which every Circumstance of Fact, and every 
Art of Languages, have been accumulated to raise Compassion, and to 
excite Indignation against your Servants, whose unhappy lot it was to 
be the witnesses and spectators of the sufferings of their fellow-creatures. 

But its influence on the Revenue has been yet unnoticed, and even 
Unfelt, but by those from whom it was collected ; for, notwithstanding 
the loss of at least one-third of the inhabitants of the Province, and the 
ronsemient decrease of the Cultivation, the nett collections of the year 17 a 
exceeded even those of 1708, as will appear from the following Abstract 
of Accounts : ’ 

which follow, but need not be quoted. 

4 It was naturally to be expected that the diminution of the Revenue 
should have kept an equal pace with the other Consequences of so great 
m Calami tv* That it did not, was owing to its being violently kept up> to 
it- former Standard. To ascertain al! the means by which this was ellect •< 
will not be easy. 

Hastings proceeds to dilate on the difficulties of the investigation 




FAMINE 

d ]t|] denounce specially an iniquitous tax called najdi , 
Ruthlessly levied. 

Tax, though equally impolitic in its Institution and oppressive 

_™ ode of exacting it, was authorised by the antient and general 

usage of the Country. It had not the sanction of Government, but took 
place as a matter of course.’ 

ihe consideration of the writers further observations on the 
revenue system or lack of system in that age is reserved for the 
next chapter, which will deal with his memorable, although seldom 
mentioned administration of Bengal as governor for more than 
two years. 


CHRONOLOGY 


Shuj 4 au-d din SQbadar of Bengal ..... 1725-30 

Allahvardi Khan Subadar of Bengal ..... 1740-5G 

Cession of Orissa (Cuttack) to the Marathas .... 1751 

Gheria expedition of Watson and Clive . . . . 1755 

Siraju-d daula Subadar or Nawab of Bengal ; capture of Calcutta 1750 
Recapture of Calcutta ; storm of Chandernagore ; battle of Plassey ; 
cession of Twenty-four Parganas ; Mir J 4 atar Subadar or 
Nawab .......... 1757 

Defeat of the Dutch at Biderra ....... 1750 

Departure of Clive ; Vansittart governor of Bengal : .Mir Kasim 

appointed Nawab or Subadar of Bengal .... 1700 

Massacre of Europeans at Patna and elsewhere ; restoration of Mir 

•Pafar as Subadar or Nawab ...... 1763 

Battle of Buxar ......... 1704 

Death of Mir J'afar ; Clive governor of Bengal ; Select Committee 1705 
Mutinous combination of European officers .... 1706 

Departure of Clive ; Verelst governor of Bengal .... 1707 

Cartier governor of Bengal “ . 1709 

Famine ........... 1770 


Authorities 

Tbe most useful of the general histories is that by Thornton. The 
principal special works consulted are Okmi: ; Stewart, History Bengal, 
London, 1813; Siyarv-l Mutdkhcrln , vol. i, transl. Briggs (London, 
Or. Tr. Fund, 1832), and the rest by Haji Mustapiia ( Raymond), Calcutta, 
1789. There is a reprint, 1902. Ives. E., A I'vi/ag* from England to 
India , &o., London, 1773 . Dili,. S. C. Three Frenchmen in Ihngal, 
London, Longmans, 1903, and Bengal in 1756 7, 3 vols., London, Murray 
1905 , Calendar of Persian Correspondence , Imperial Record Dept., 
Calcutta, vol. i, J759-07 (publ. 1911); vol. ii, 170.-9 (publ. 191 •;). 
Holv ell’s Narrative is reprinted more or less fully in Wiiekler, o. Iav 
BOVS, Early Records of Briti ! India, Calcutta, Newman. 1878 ; Rusteed, 
IT. E., Echoes from 01:1 Calcutta \ London, Thicker, 1908, and in other 
works. , 

i The long-promise 1 Life of Clive by Sir G. Forrest appeared in September, 
1918. The subject has been treated by Sir John Malcolm (Murray, 1830); 
Gleig. G. R. (Murray, 1801); Mallesox (Rulers of India), an 1 other 
authors. The Life bearing the name of C vraccioli, Charles (London, 
1775, 1777), is a venomous libel written in the interest of the mutinous 
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,f 176G. The book, Considerations on Indian Affairs by Bo 
t equally liostile and needs to be read with caution ( 

[n the same year Verelst, Harry, replied by A View oj 
and Present State of the English Government in Bengal. Van- 
sit tart, H., defended his administration in A Narrative of the Transactions 
in Bengal, 17G0-4 (3 vols., London, 176G). The four works last named 
include the texts of the treaties and numerous other documents. 

All essential information about the famine is given in Hunter* Sir W . W., 
Annals of Rural Bengal 7 (London, Smith, Elder, 1807). For the strange 
career of William Bolts, who was a Dutchman, see Ind. Ant., 1917, p. 2/7. 


CHAPTER 3 

Warren Hastings as governor of Bengal, 1772-4; the Rohilla war; the 

Regulating Act. 

Early life of Warren Hastings. The creditable conduct of 
Warren Hastings in the transactions of Mir Kasim’s time has been 
briefly mentioned, but a more explicit statement of the leading 
facts of bis early ollicial career is needed to make his position 
fully intelligible. Unfortunately it is impossible to relate in this 
place the fascinating story of his life. The most material facts 
stated in the briefest possible manner are these. 

Warren Hastings, a descendant of an ancient and honourable* 
although impoverished family, was born in December 1732, and 
came out to Calcutta as a writer in the East India Company’s 
service before he had completed eighteen years of age. After an 
apprenticeship employed in office work he was posted to Kasim- 
bazar (Cossimbazaar). When Siraju-d daula captured that 
factory Hastings was made prisoner. He escaped, joined his 
countrymen at Falta, and served under Clive, who recognized 
his merit. In 1761, being then in his twenty-ninth year, Hastings 
became a member of council at Calcutta. He went home in 1764, 
and returned to India in 1769 as second in council at Madras* 
where he was employed chiefly on commercial business. He did 
his work so well and honestly that the Directors selected him to 
succeed Mr. Cartier as governor of Bengal. He took charge of 
that office in April 1772 in the fortieth year of his age and the full¬ 
ness of his intellectual powers. 

Confidence of the Directors. It is important to note that 
Warren Hastings throughout the whole of his earlier service 
enjoyed the confidence of his superiors in an exceptional degree. 
The Directors, when sending him to Madras, bore testimony to 
hi - 0 great ability and unblemished character \ In May 1771 the 
Secret Committee gave him still stronger marks of their esteem 
by writing confidentially to him that v they could not have evi¬ 
denced more clearly the confidence they repose in your abilities*, 
zeal, and integrity than they have done by their appoint¬ 
ment of vou to preside in their council in Bengal’. Two years 
later they expressed their 4 entire approbation ’ of Ins conduct. 



EARLY LIFE OF WARREN HASTINGS 

Jtliloir utmost satisfaction offering at the same tim^ 
nces protection and support’. 

^lie eulogy pronounced by the Prime Minister was still more 
crmpliatie and signidcant : 

0f ^ the 5 e " ulatin ? Act in 17 ™> he l Loid North] stated 
xviw fU ? n th ? t as firsfc governor-General “ he should propose a Person 
HWfiVr Ugl fle ?A& nd bIood ’ had resisted the greatest temptations-—that. 
hnn n g M Cat J? 1Flces in Ben S al during the various Revolut ions that had 
n ie T ll; in ^hat Country, never received a single Rupee at anv one of them, 
ana *mose Abilities and intense application would be apparent to any 
**? i • ei ?. ° would consider what he had done during the first six months 
of his Administration *V 1 


r. Tu? , man ) v * 10 * * iad earned such trust by twenty-three years of 
faithful service could not possibly have become in the next year 
the corrupt tyrant depicted in the outrageous libels which poisoned 
hail oi his lile and still exercise an improper influence on current 
opinion. It was the misfortune of Hastings that from 1774 he 
became the object of the 4 vile malevolence ’ of Philip Francis. 
who schemed incessantly to usurp his office, and spared no efforts 
m the attempt to ruin the man whom he envied and hated. The 
malignant spirit "which had composed the venomous Letters of 
Junius found equally congenial occupation in organizing a con¬ 
spiracy against Hastings, 2 contrived so artfully that even Pitt 
and Burke were beguiled. 

i ^?^L CU ^ es o* Hastings. It is hardly possible to exaggerate 
tiie difficulties which confronted Hastings. The imperfect reforms 
begun by Clive had produced little real improvement, and a 
government worthy of the name did not exist. The task of Hastings 
was the creation rather than the amendment of a tolerable 
administration. Three months after taking charge he wrote that 
the new government of the Company consists of a confused heap 
ot undigested materials, as wild as the chaos itself’. Various 
branches oi business were 4 all huddled together % no clear 
separation of departments being recognized. Arrears of work 
gomg back for years had to be cleared away, and honest nu 
were extremely scarce. The small supply of competent officials 
nad been so much diminished by the massacre of Patna in 1703 
.hat mere youths had risen to positions far above their deserts 
or capacity. The young gentlemen who hud been appointed 
to ?°n*Ti crdb ‘htion of tlie revenue, called Supervisors at iirst 

and Collectors later, monopolized the trade of the country, espc- 
cially in grain, and were themselves the tools of their Bengali 
banyans or men of business, whom Hastings described as 

1 Quoted by Miss Monckton .Tones in Warren Hastings in Bengal, 1/7C 
T77i, p. 104 (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1917), from B.M. Add. MS. 29209, 9. 
The passage docs not seem to have been published previously. 

2 The first series of the political pamphlets, 70 in number, entitled the 

Jr tiers of Junius , appeared in rf. Public Advertiser between January 21 , 

1769, and January 21, 1772. The conclusive evidence that Francis was 
the author is cited by Busteed, Echoes from Oi l Cal uita 4 (190S), p. 59. 
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The courts of justice were a byword t the 
gangs of savage dacoits or brigands, and 
figuring as religious devotees (Sanyfisls) ranged 
in their thousands. The currency was in hopeless 
confusion, and coin was insufficient in quantity. The list of evils 
might be much prolonged, but it is sufficient to say in general 
terms that everything was wrong. Hastings, who had received 
stringent confidential instructions from the Directors to ferret 
out abuses regardless of persons, found it impossible to do all that 

was required of him, even 


WARREN HASTINGS 
(as a young man). 


■ 


though, as he said, his hand 
was against every man, and 
every man’s hand against 
him. As it was, he con¬ 
fessed mournfully some 
years later that his loyal 
exertions had cost him ‘ a 
world of enemies He 
worked with untiring indus¬ 
try, and did all that man 
could do, but with neces¬ 
sarily imperfect success. 
He was forced sometimes 
to compromise and even to 
tolerate ‘jobs’. His work 
laid the foundation on which 
Lord Cornwallis, more fa- > 
vourably situated, was able 
to build a coherent system. 
The actual achievement 
of Hastings will now be 
described in a summary 
fashion, omitting much. 

The achievement of 
Hastings. The Company 
having resolved to ‘ stand 
forth as Diwan the task 
of collection of revenue was 
transferred from Murshidftbad to a Board of Revenue at Calcutta, 1 
which thus became the official capital of British India from 1772, 
a distinction which it continued to enjoy until 1012, when royal 
command transferred the head-quarters of the Government of 
India to Delhi. 

The allowance of the young Nawab of Bengal, who had become 
merely a distinguished nobleman, was cut down by one-half, 
but economies in useless expenditure left him more money to spends 


The whole Council sat as the Board of Revenue. Strachev gives the 
number of councillors as nine ; other books state it as twelve, and the 
letter number was advocated by Hasting*. The number seems to have 
varied from time to time. 
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had had before. The appointment of MannI Begl_ 
of the Nawab was afterwards made the subject of^ 

3surd charges preferred by Nandkumar and his base 
i associates. It is sufficient to say that the appointment 
was sanctioned unanimously by the Calcutta Council and warmly 
approved by the Directors. The titular emperor, eager to return 
to Delhi, had thrown himself into the hands of the Mar at has, 
who kept him practically a prisoner and used him as a tool. 1 He 
was constrained to make over to them the provinces of Allahabad 
and Kara which had been assigned to him for support. Hastings 
rightly withdrew the tribute or allowance of twenty-six lakhs 
which had been assigned to him as a dependant of the English. 
It would have been the height of absurdity to continue the payir- • ! 
for the benefit of the Maratlias, the most formidable enemies of 
the Company. Hastings kept on friendly terms with Shuj'au-d 
daula, the ruler of Oudh, whose territories he regarded as a buffer 
•state interposed between the British provinces and the Mo ral has. 
His steady support of Shuj'au-d daula involved him in the Roliilla 
war, the subject of so much lying declamation. 

Hastings did what he could to improve the administration of 
justice, and constituted courts of appeal at Calcutta for both civil 
and criminal cases. The arrangements made were necessarily 
crude, and had to be so largely modified later that it would be 
useless to give details. 

Some decision concerning the assessment of the land revenue, 
or 4 settlement ’ in Anglo-Indian technical language, being urgently 
required, Hastings and his Council did the best thing then possible 
by granting farming leases for five years, which in 1777 wore 
replaced by more objectionable annual contracts. 2 The system 
of farming leases, although far from ideal, was the only tolerable 
one practicable at the time. 

The Council silpp rtod their President as a ruh with the 
exception of Sir Robert Barker, the Commander-in-Chief, who 
offered a factious opposition based on personal suppose;! grievanc e s. 
Hastings uniformly displayed a conciliating, forbearing temper, 
and went a long way in his efforts to secure the willing support, 
of his colleagues. 

Trial of the Deputies. The Directors had insist i that 
Iuhamnmd Haza I\han and Maharaja Shitab Hai, nom 
the deputies of the Nawab, but in reality the governors oi Bengal 
and Bihar respectively, should be put on their Dial lor a in gen 
embezzlements on charges referred by Nandkumar and other 
rascals. The necessary arrests were cleverly effected by Hastings, 
who entered on the business unwillingly, especially a - regards 
Shitab Rai, a man of exceptionally high character. In him 
Hastings found 4 no defect \ observing that he hud proved himself 
to be an 4 able financier Some years earlier Shitab Rai inid 

1 The reader should rememb r that Shah Alum had r orived no tribotc 
from the Nawabs. fhc 26 lakes were 4 new money 

2 The change for th worse was due to Francis and his hostile colleagues. 



from Captain Ranfurlie Knox, a brilliant oflicer, ill 
• r This is a real Nawfib ; I never saw such a Nawab 
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-1 Rfrfh the accused oflicers were honourably acquitted. Muham¬ 
mad Raza Khan subsequently accepted olliee under the Company, 
but Shitab Rai died soon after his acquittal. The whole conduct J 
of Hastings in the distasteful business forced upon him was highly 
creditable to his character. 

Varied activity. Hastings, the greatest of Anglo-Indian rulers, 
resembled Akbar, the greatest of the earlier sovereigns, in possessing 
a genius for organization, and in combining a grasp of broad 
original principles with an extraordinary capacity for laborious 
attention to detail. When Hastings took over charge of Bengal 
he knew nothing about the complex revenue system of the 
provinces, and was obliged to learn, as he said, ‘ the whole 
science ’ from its rudiments. That was not an easy task in the 
days when no books of reference existed, and all details had to be 
got somehow out of cumbrous Persian files. Hastings was a master 
of Persian and Bengali, had a good working knowledge of Urdu, 
and seems to have known some Arabic. His varied knowledge 
was esutial to his masterly handling of every department. 
Although, as lie remarked, 4 we have not a lawyer among us’, 
he understood the true principles of legal reform, and, if lie had 
iiad his way. the absurd Supreme Court of the Regulating Act 
new would have been constituted. In his letter to Lord Mansfield 
dat$xl March 21. 1774, when forwarding part ol Halhed’s work on 
Hindu law, he stated that he 6 desired to found the authority of the > 
British government in Bengal on its ancient laws’, and that he 
hoped Jlalhed’s book might ‘serve to point out the way to rule 
till people with ease and moderation according to their own ideas, 
manners and prejudices’. It is no wonder that a man with such 
ideas was almost worshipped by the natives of the country. He 
held the balance even between" Hindus and Muhammadans, and 
was as anxious to promote the accurate knowledge of Muslim law 
as he was to reveal the mysteries of Hindu jurisprudence. At that 
time no European knew Sanskrit, and Hallied was obliged to work 
on a Persian version of the abstract of Hindu law prepared in 
the sacred language by ten pundits. The famous Muhammadan 
college, the Calcutta Madrasah, was founded in 1781 by Hastings 

as Governor-General. 

t Abhar. lie was full of pa.oror. intelligent curiosity about 






VARIED ACTIVITY 

later Hastings supported Sir William Jones infoTL 
r Society of Bengal. Hastings sent two mission— 
lhe first, under George Boyle, visited the Teshu Lama in 
, the second, under Samuel Turner, saluted a new Teshu 
anid nine years later. I he instructions given to the envoys bear 
witness to the intellectual versatility of their chief. Hastings all 
trough his life took a lively interest in literature and art, and 
always found time to read an immense number of books. It is 
sickening to think that the reputation of such a man should have 
been blackened first by the ‘ impish malignity ’ of Francis, and then 
ufter it had been rehabilitated, 
destroyed a second time by Ma¬ 
caulay’s false magazine article,' 

Which still holds the public ear 
m spite of endless annotation 
a ud refutation . 1 

In the time of Hastings the 
criminal law administered was 
s f ill that of the Muhammadans, 
which included the infliction 
°I the barbarous penalty of 
Mutilation, ‘too common a 
sentence of the Mahometan 
Courts \ Nobody knew pre- 
ciselv how far English law was 
M force within the limits of 
£ yMeutla, whicli had courts of 
lts own, but it is certain that 
natives of the country had 
been sentenced to death for 
forgery in accordance with the 
stern Jaw of England long be- 
l0rC ^undkumfirs case oc- SIR WILLIAM JONES, 

curred. The dacoits or brigand 

gangs committed terrible depredations, and when convicted were 
punished with ruthless severity. 

The Sanyasis. Even more formidable were the ravages of 
the Sanyasis, which are best described by quoting the language 
ot Hastings from a letter dated March 9 , 1773 . 

flic history of this people* is curious. They inhabit, or i n h r possess 
the country lying south of the hill of Tibbct from Caubul to Chin;:. 
go mostly naked. Thcv Live neither towns, houses, nor families, hut rove 1 
contmualiv from place to place, rec- uiting their numbers *ith the healthiest 
children they can steal in the countries through which they pass. Thus 
tcy arc the stoutest and most active men ia India. Many are merchants, 
they are nil pilgrims and held hv all classes of Onloos [Hindus] m great 
4 veneration. This infatuation pm vents our obtaining any intelligence 
,y ■ of their motions, or aid from thr country against them, notwithstanding 

1 The concluding pages oi Miss Monckton Jones's book contain a fine 
appreciation of the characte r and achievement of Hastings. 
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' orders which have been published for these purposes, insl 
yoften appear in the heart of the province as if they dropped 
They are hardy bold, and enthusiastic to a degree surpass v 
Such are the Senassies, the gipsies of Ilindostan.’ 

The Sanyas! bands often numbered several thousand men in 
each, and at one time no less than five sepoy regiments were engaged 
in hunting them down. Their incursions into Bengal ceased in 
the second year of the administration of Hastings, and history does 
not mention any further depredations by them in other provinces. 
The bands evidently melted away when the Bengal hunting-ground 
was closed by the vigilance of the governor. At the present day 
many queer criminal tribes and organizations still exist, little 
known except to the magistrates and police officers who have 
to deal with them, but nothing at all resembling the Sanyas! hordes 
has been known for generations. I do not know what race supplied 
the nucleus of their bands, which, as Hastings tells us, were 
recruited by kidnapped children, who must have come from all 
classes. 


Opium and salt. Hastings put the management of the manu¬ 
facture and sale of both opium and salt on a sound financial 
basis. His regulations of 1773 formed the foundation of the modified 
system in force in our own time. The recent orders discouraging 
the cultivation of the poppy and the sale of opium have rendered 
the constitution of the opium department almost obsolete, but the 
licensed manufacture of salt continues. 1 Hastings also began the 
reform of the coinage and introduced the ‘ sicca rupee ’. 

The princes and the Grown, The views of Hastings concern- ^ 
ing the desirable relations between the Crown and the rulers of * 
the Native States were original and daring. When writing to 
Lord North, the Prime Minister of England, on February 26, 1775, 
he expressed himself in the following remarkable words : 


c I am and always have been of opinion that whatever form it may be 
necessary to give to the British dominion in India, nothing can so ei . ctually 
contribute to perpetuate its duration as to bind the powers and states with j 

which this Government may be united, in ties of direct dependence [on] f 

and communication with the Crown. This system has been adopted with 
respect to the Nabob of Arcot, and, I believe, has met -with national 
approbation. I thought it might be adopted with the same success in 
regard to the powers on this ade of India. Their confidence would be 
strengthened by such a relation, which would free them from the dread 
of annual changes and of the intluence of individuals : and their submission, 
which is now the painful effort of a necessary policy, would be yielded 
with pride by men who glory in the external show of veneration to majesty, 
and even feel the respect which they profess where they entertain an idea 

of the power to command it - I conceive that the late Act of Parliament 

[the Regulating Act], by admitting the King into a participation in the 
management of all the Company’s affairs, and almost the sole control 
of heir p litieal concerns of course makes him the principal in them, 
and entitles him to those pledges of obedience and vassalage from the 

1 See Imp. Gaz, of India (1907), vol. iv, chap. viii. 




THE ROHILLA WAR 

nts of the British empire in India, which the ideas of thc^ 
Memorial usage have consecrated to royalty.’ 1 
Stings, when he wrote that passage, was thinking specially 
3udh, which no longer exists as a separate state. Things have 
changed so much since his time that his suggestion that each 
principal Indian state should have its accredited diplomatic 
representative in London, which seems to have been his meaning, 
•s no longer suitable or practicable ; but he was right in recognizing 
the existence of the desire felt by the Indian princes to be in touch 
directly with their hereditary sovereign and not merely with the 
ever-changing officials of an administration. The reality of that 
desire was plainly manifested when Their Majesties personally 
received the loyal homage of the ruling chiefs in December 1911, 
and all legitimate means should be adopted to satisfy it. 

The Rohilla war. The material facts of the much debated 
Rohilla war having been clearly established by study of the 
documents and embodied in books easily accessible, the matter 
n, ay be disposed of in a few words, without the formal discussion 
and refutation of fairy tales. The country lying to the north-west 
of Oudh between the Ganges and the hills, comprising the ancient 
Hindu provinces of Katehar and Sambhal, was and is known as 
Rohilkhand, because during the ‘ great anarchy ' Afghan tribesmen 
called Rohiilas, being for the most part Yusufzl from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Peshawar, had conquered the land. The bulk of 
fin- population consisted of Hindu peasants, but there were several 
considerable towns, including Bareilly and PIlibhit. No natural 
Rentier separated Rohilkhand from Oudh, and the Nawab-Vizier’s 
dominions were most easily accessible to an enemy through the 
Rohilla territory. The Rohiilas were not strong enough to keep 
( A ut Marathiis who raided their country several times. The 
Rohilla chiefs, who had temporized and intrigued with both the 
Marathas and the Nawab-Vizier, in June 1772 signed a treaty 
by which they promised to pay him forty lakhs, or four millions 
ol nip,. s> if ] le would expel the Marathas. Early in 1773 the 
, eobooters returned, but were compelled to retire when threatened 
°y the forces of Oudli and the Company. The Nawal -Vizier, 
who had been put to much expense in equipping liis army, de¬ 
manded payment of the forty lakhs, but, as might he.expcctcd. got 
nothing. 

In August of the same year Hastings, accompanied by two 
nembers of council, met Shuj*au-d daula and concluded the 
treaty of Benares, which transferred Kora and Allahabad from the 
‘ m P eror . then a mere tool in Marat-ha hands, to the Nawab- 
™ r ln consideration of a payment of fifty lakhs. An agreement 
also was made that the Calcutta government should lend a brigade 
to the Nawab- Vizier for the reduction of Rohilkhand at his demand 
on certain reasonable financial terms. The ruler of Oudli deferred 
action lor various reasons, and the government of Bengal, which 
! Note the phrase 4 the British empire in India ’ used only ci htecn 
year after the battle of Plassey. The quotation is from Gleig, i. 50b. 
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how far an apparently adventurous policv ml 
lid in England, welcomed the delay. In February Irb 

_ was surprised by receiving from Shuj 4 au-d daula a dA_ 

promised brigade. It was sent accordingly under the 
command of Colonel Champion. The RohilJas were defeated on 
St. George s Day, April IT,' at Miran Katra in the Shahiahanpur 
District, and their gallant leader, Hafiz Rahmat Khan, was 
killed. Iheir pro\ince was annexed to Oudh, and some 18,000 or 
20,000 Rohillas crossed the Ganges to the territorv of their country¬ 
man, Zabita Khan. The Oudh troops burnt some villages and 
committed a certain amount of ravaging, but no extraordinary 
violence was used, and the peasantry resumed their daily life at 
once. One ot the Rohilla chiefs was allowed to retain his rule in 
a portion ot the territory, and is now represented by his descendant 
the loyal Nawab of Rampur. 

• Judged by its results,’ Sir John Strachey observes, 4 the policy of 
I last mgs was eminently successful. . . . More than fortv years’ elapsed 
^ f oi r r C rU h fh!c°t' Ur °Ji the Harfithas was finally swept awa\\ but during the 
2L!,n!r me ,iL' Y never attacked or seriously threatened Rohilkhand. 
^ ° f . at P r °vince gave to Oudh and to Bengal that periria- 

\ I, * . 1011 against the most dangerous of our enemies which it.had 

been the aim of Hastings to secure.’ 

The proposition thus stated is absolutely correct. Hastings 

?S?', alne W. s [>oli(i y to Colonel Champion in a letter dated June 4, 
1774, a* follows : 

J he several propositions (made by Champion) . . . are diametrically 
oppo»i c o the principle on which the Bohilla expedition was undertaken, 
" !! C ‘ v ' as 11(3 merely on account of the pecuniary acquisition of fortv 
t0 ^ Coni pany—for, although this fnight lie an accessory 
; lt ! v ? s . ky no means the chief object of the undertaking. We 
engag’d to assist the Vizier in reducing the Rohilla country under his 
liommion t lat the boundary of his possessions might be completed, bv the 
Ganges toniiing a barrier to cover them from the attacks and insults to 
wmeii tliev were exposed by hi; enemies either possessing or having 
access to t le Rohilla country. This our alliance with him, and the necessity 
lor main ammg this alliance, so long as he or his successors shall deserve 
our protection, was rendered advantageous to the Company’s interest, 
because the security of his possessions from invasion in that quarter is in 
fact the security of ours.’ 


There was nothing to be ashamed of in the policy of the Rohilla 
war. The House of ( ominous had t he good sense to refuse to include 
the subject among the articles of impeachment. 

Financial difficulties. Many committees of the House of 
Commons charged with the duty of investigating Indian affairs 
have sat from time to time. The earliest, appointed in 17CC, 
resulted in the passing during 1767 of five Vets of Parliament, 
including one which required the Company to pay to the Treasury 
£400.000 annually for two years. At the moment everybody 
believed that the new Indian acquisitions were capable of yielding 
untold wealth. The Company soon discover* d the baselessness of 
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png belief. While the proprietors of the shares mV. 

, clamoured for high dividends, the expenses of governing 
territories swallowed up tlx expected profits, so that in 
Company was almost insolve nt and was forced to ben 
tile ministry for the loan of a million ster ling 

Need of legislation. The pressure of urgent financial difficulties 
mid the obvious necessity ot providing some form of legalized 
government for the Indian possessions of the Company forced 
Loxcy^orth’s government to undertake legislation. It is unneccs- 
•sary to relate in this work the course of the prolonged discussions 
in Parliament and at the India House which preceded the enact¬ 
ment of laws settling the disputes. Those discussions may be read 
Y }?ngai in the works of Mill, Thornton, and many other authors, 
midia is concerned only with the result, which was embodied in 
^wo A c ts 0 f parliament. One disposed of the financial questions 
at issue, requiring among other things that the Company should’ 
submit half-yearly accounts to the Treasury. 

Control of Parliament. The other (13 Geo. Ill c. G3) 
commonly known as the Kg^lIati nfiLAct of 1773, created a new 
mrm of government for India, and definitely subjected the Compare* 

, . tue control of the Crown, or, m practice, to the control of the 
ministry of the day, and ultimately of Parliament to which such 
ministry, is always responsible. 

The constitution 5 of India. The enactment of the Regulating 
Urh n i la 7. be regarded as the starting-point of the modern oonstitu- 
uonal history of India. Although the idea of a * constitution ’ ' 
J, k) reign to the traditional Indian modes of thought, which 
an « 7 have bcen cont ^ t to k : ave government in the hands of 



f "'I'hcated Anglo-Indian constitution. By the term ‘ constitution 1 
whn?i Un the mixed bod - v of P? sitive law and cstablishTTpHuTie-T 
p n , 1 regulates tlie form ol the Indian government both in 
Hon -i and in India; det ermines the relations between the 
call 11 ? Government and the Government of India, sometimes 
q ICfl Supreme Government defines the power of the Supreme 
/ n \^ment over the provincial administrations • delimits the 
fron^? 8 * bc l e gl s ^ a ^ ure 01 law-making authority as distinct 
ooiirt . 0 ex °cutivc power ; prescribes the powers of the judicial 

i ‘S ; lilve rlnnrn thn npinninlpc nf intnrrml orlmtnicfrntinn • and. 


lust 1 ; b down the principles of internal administration ; and, 
b ctv \' 1 } n( , ifc l^ast, guides the adjustment of the delicate relatio 
of l h'• v tbe sovereign, the Government of India, and the ruleis i 


of the - e s ^ . 

EW t,ve or Protected States, 
emton 6 constitution \ That body of mixed law and 

in^ai) 1 Primarily upon the statute law of Parliament, compris- 
meansi *^ ena ctmcnb more or less. Subsidiary, although by no 
Power Tn lportant ' e * einents ds composit on are the prerogative 
v n 01 Crown as expresse d sometimes by charters, sometimes 
1 oclamations ; orders issued by the Directors of the East 
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bmp any, or by tlie Board, of Control, or the bccicu 
Rulings of the Privy Council or House of Lords ; l c 
^ passed or issued in India ; survivals of ancient 

isSfotions ; and a long course of settled custom or practice. 

The body thus constituted is a growing organism subject to 
incessant growth and development, which has proceeded at a rapid 
rate since the beginning of the twentieth century. 

Analysis of the Regulating Act. The Regulating Act oi 1 / 76 , 
which forms the basis of the Anglo-Indian constitution, dealt 
with several distinct subjects. My discussion of it and connected 
matters follows the competent guidance of Sir Courtenay libert. 
Certain changes were made regulating the appointment of lMectoT* 
nf the Company and the voting by the proprietors of stock or »na c 
which did not concern India closelyand need not beiurtherspeci 1 . 

It is, however, important to note that the Directors were req 1 
to submit to the king’s ministers copies of all material coir sp . 
deuce concerning the affairs of the Company. A z ^ ’ 

as already mentioned, directed the submission of half-yeai y 
accounts to the Treasury. Xhc subjection of the ^onipany 
parlia y control through ~ the ministr y__wag. thus mad 

r complete. 

Sovereignty. 4 For the government of the 'Presidency of hort 
[Calcutta] in Bengal, a governor-general and four counsellors were appointed, 
and the .Vet declared that the whole civil and military government oi «• ^ 

presidency, and also the ordinary management and government of a -y 
territorial acquisitions and revenues in the kingdoms of Bengal, .c > 
and Orissa, should, during such time as the territorial acquisitions 
revenues remained in the possession of the Company, be vested in - _ 
governor-general and council of the Presidency of Fort vViLiam, in i* 
manner as they were or at any time theretofore might have been exei eis 
by the president and council or select committee in the saia Kingdoms. 


7 inn Mucm ;mu council or seieeb ..- - a p 

Tlie avr.ida.nce of any attempt to define, otherwise than by retere 
to existing facts, the nature or extent of the authority claimed or exercis 
Inffthe Crown over the Company in the new territorial acquisit ,rkr>c ^ 
noticeable, and is characteristic of English legislation.’ 


The clear assertion of the sovereignty of the king over Indu 
was deferred until 1858, and was further extended on January L 
j 877 , by the Proclamation of Queen Victoria as Empress of Lidia. 

Persons appointed. The Governor-general and the lour 
counsellors appointed to start the new government were name 
• the Act and secured in thr ir positions for five years. _hat tin 
Lit thus fixed by statute in the first instance lias been applied 
t ‘ ( , ls toin to the subsequent appointment* of heutepant-goye^np - 
Sd Ser high officials. Am&c salaries were provrded namely 
^ '5 000 n year for the governor-general, and £10,000 tor eac 
< f hor 1 They were all forbidden to trade, weave proven . , 

or "otherwise add to their income by , barren 

The persons appointed were : Qoveinor-generai, 


The salaries have been much reduced. 
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ANALYSIS OF REGULATING ACT 

Esquire, recommended by Lord North in 
which has been quoted ; members of 
^ int- General John Clavering, a distinguished officer, 
lighted two years later ; (2) the Honourable George Monson, 
who had bee n in Parliament and had served in the army as second 
in command at the siege of Pondicherry in 1700 ; (J) Richard 
Barwell, Esquire, who had been in the Company’s service since 
1758 : and (4) Philip Francis, 

Esquire, who bad been em¬ 
ployed as a secretary and in 
the War Office. 

Supremacy of Bengal. 4 The 
supremacy of the Bengal Presi¬ 
dency over the other presidencies 
was definitely declared. The 
governor-general and council were 
to have power of superintending 
and controlling the government 
and management of the presi¬ 
dencies of Madras, Bombay, and 
Bencoolen , 1 so far and in so much 
ns that it should not be lawful 
ior any Government of the minor 
presidencies to make any orders 
l0r commencing hostilities, or de¬ 
claring or making war, against 
any Indian princes or powers, or 
for negotiating or concluding any 
treaty with anv such prince or 
power without the previous con¬ 
sent of the governor-general and 
council, except in such cases of 
imminent necessity as would ren¬ 
der it dangerous to postpone such hostilities or treaties until the arrival 
of their orders, and except also in eases where special orders had been re¬ 
ceived from the Company. A president and council offending against 
these provisions might be suspended by order of the governor-general and 
council. The governors of the minor presidencies were to obey the ore' r of 
the governor general and council, and constantly and dutifully to tiaii.-mit 
to them advice and intelligence of all transactions and matters relating to 
«»<• government, rotrnues.or interest ot the Compain , 

The trovernor-<reneral and council were to be bound b, the '"«•» < ■ 
n j. majority of those present at their meetings, and in Mu ease of a« 
division the governor-general was to have a casting 'o 
to hi$ ordinary vote]. - r 

. The Supreme Court. The Act further c ;nrowerc.l tl;-c Uwn 
estabJtsil I)V charter a Supreme (»urt m .fu-ic.uw ‘ < ■ 

Wi'luun, consisting of four' barristers namely, h I 

with a s- lary of £8,000 a year, and three judges, each with a . alar} 

1 In Sumatra, also called Fort Marlborough. Tlu> , 1 gee was given up 
to the Dutch in 1824 in exchange for the town of Malacca and certain ot u i 

stations. 


SIR PHILIP FRANCIS. 
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30 a year. 1 Sir Elijah Impey. an old schoolfellow of 
jst minster, was appointed Chief Justice; his collqmjils^ 
Robert Chambers, subsequently knighted, John Hyde, " 
4imiStephen Caesar Lemaistre. Impey and Chambers were men 
of considerable distinction, but their two junior colleagues had not 
earned any notable reputation prior to their appointment. The 
court was given civil, criminal, admiralty, and ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. 

4 its jurisdiction [subject to certain limitations] was declared to extend 
to all British subjects who should reside in the kingdoms or provinces 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, or any of them, under the protection of the 
United Company. And it was to have “ full power and authority to hear 
and determine all complaints against any of His Majesty’s subjects for 
crimes, misdemeanours, or oppressions, and also to entertain, hear, and 
determine any suits or actions whatsoever against any of His Majesty’s 
subjects in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and any suit, action, or complaint 
against any person employed by or in the service of the Company or of 
any of His Majesty’s subjects ’V 

The Act contained many minor provisions concerning the judicial 
system and other matters which it would be tedious to enumerate. 

Defects of the Act. Ilbert observes that 
4 the provisions of the Act of 1773 are obscure and defective as to the 
nature and extent of the authority exercisable by the governor-general 
and his council, as to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, and as to the 
relation between the Bengal Government and the court’. 

The ambiguities anrl obscurities of the Act and the charter framed, 
under it produced a plentiful crop of disputes, some of which will 
b noticed in the next chapter. Nobody could tell what law was 
to be administered by the court. 

4 The Act was silent. Apparently it was the unregencrato English law* 
insular, technical, formless, tempered in its application to English cir¬ 
cumstances by the quibbles of judges and the obstinacy of juries, capable 
of being an instrument of th mostmonstrous injustice when administered 
in an atmosphere different from that in which it had been administered.’ 
Nobody knew how to define the classes of persons, European 
or Indian, who came under the jurisdiction of the court, or how 
far the court had power outside the limits of the European settle¬ 
ment. Endless problems arose out of the loose wording of the Act, 
and from the manift t absurdity of applying the English law ot 
the eighteenth century to the natives of Bengal. Unfortunately, 
the statute had been drawn by persons who knew nothing about 
India and who failed to consult Hastings or anybody else who 
had some knowledge on the subject. The .judges administering 
the law were equally ignorant of Indian conditions. . 

Another grave defect in the Act was the provision which allowed 
the Governor-general to be outvoted and overruled whenever three 
me mbers of his council chose to combine against him. That toons, 
enactment wrought much mischief. Some of the most ghij 1 & 
faults of the Act were remedied after a few years expei - > 

1 The salaries are now lower. 




DEFECTS OF THE ACT 

nj'kj until grave injustice had been done and the seen? 

‘/e imperilled. 

• est of India. Maratha affairs and the various happenings 
-^ombay, Madras, and other parts of India during the two and 
nali years of the rule of Hastings in Bengal as governor, before 
tne arrival of the new members of council, will be more conveniently 
noticed in the next chapter in connexion with ” ’ " 

later in date. 


events slightly 
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The Itohiila war 
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Authorities 

The two special authorities, both based on an exhaustive study of 
original documents, are : Strachey, Sir John. Hastings and the Itohiila 
,,/' r (°xford: Clarendon Press, 1802) * and M, E. Monckton Jonj s. 
Warren Hastings i Bengal. 1772-1771 (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1918). 
the latter is an excellent work, and should rank as the standard author:,v 
on the subject, excepting the Rohilla war, which has been disposed of in 
John Strachey’s conclusive monograph. 

Other books on the Hastings period will be named at the end of the 
next chapter. 

The Regulating Act is best studied in Ilbkiit, Sir C ourtenay, The 
Government of India 3 ; Historical Survey (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1922). 


CHAPTER 4 

Warren Hastings as Governor-general; the policy and character of 
Hastings ; Sir John Macphersom 

The new government. The Judges of the Supreme Court, 
Y ho arrived in Calcutta on October 17, 1774, were followed two 
days later by the three Me tubers of Council, General Clavering, 
colonel Monson, and Mr. Francis, in another ship. The next day. 
before Mr. Harwell had taken his seat, the Council met to hear the 
directors’ instructions. By the orders from honu a separate 
Board of Trade was established for the purpose of relieving the 
ounoil Irom a portion of the purely commercial business ol the 
ompany ; strict economy in the military expe nditure was 
/ J olfle d : the land revenue system established by Hastings wa> 

: correspondence with the ‘country powers —or 
oiitical business’ in modern official language-*-was to be 
conducted by the Governor-general, subject to tin* condition 
that every letter received or sent by him should be aid before 
file Council ; inquiry was to be made into abuses ; and, finally, 
all the members were enjoined to work together in harmony with 
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tlr preservation of peace, the safeguarding of th 
ossessions, and the due advancement of the Comj? 



Utility of Clavering, Monson, and Francis. The trium¬ 
virate from England at once fastened on the order to inquire into 
abuses, and displayed open hostility to Hastings. The meeting 
was adjourned until the 25th in order to allow Mr. Barwell to join, 
and from that date the Council was divided into two sections, 
Clavering, Monson, and Francis on one side, Hastings and Harwell 
on the other. The constitution of the body threw all real power 
into the hands of the majority and subjected Hastings to the 
mortification of seeing the officers of his choice dismissed and all 
his measures, so far as practicable, reversed. That state of affairs 
lasted for almost two years, until September 1770, when the death 
of Colonel Monson restored power to Has l ings, who could do what 
he pleased with the help of his casting vote. 

Disputes in council. The details of the unseemly wranglings 
in council during those two years need not be recounted at length. 
The. members spent their time in firing off minutes against each 
other from day to day. They seem to have put everything in 
writing on the spot, and the unedifying recriminations may now 
be read in print in the 4 consultations \ The biographer of Hastings 
must wade through the dreary mass in order to understand 
the personal position of his hero and to realize the astonishing 


endurance of the man, but the particulars of the disputes have 
little inter e.M for the historian as distinguished from the bio¬ 


grapher. In most respects the selfish spite of the triumvirate 
produced effects of only a temporary character, but a good deal 
of more or less lasting mischief was done, especially in relation to 
Oudli, which was compelled to cede the Benares province. The 
majority in council relied upon support from the Ministry in 
England, where Indian affairs were then closely intertwined with 
party polities. Both General Clavering and Mr. Francis aspired to 
the office of Governor-general, and were resolved to employ every 
means to drive Hastings into retirement before the expiration 



|__ _ * _September 

which enabled him to save the nascent British empire, in India 
from destruction and to establish it upon firm, well-laid foundations. 

The case cf Nandkumar. The most famous incident of the 
personal struggle between Hastings and his hostile colleagues is 
the ease of Maharaja Nandkumar (Nuneomark the wealthy and 
influential Brahman who was executed for forgery on August o, 
1775. That case, like the other incidents of the struggle, has-a 
biographical rather than historical interest, which means that the 
execution of Nandkumar in itself was a matter of no importance 
so far as the history of India is concerned. The immense bulk 
which the case assumes in English literature and in the eyes ox 
1 Ilis term of office was subsequently extended from year to year. 
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CASE OF NANDKUMAR 

jral public is clue to the malignant cunning of ** 

1 / W rr° ^ new how to use the genius of Edmund 
y- ^he result of the joint labours of Francis and Burke 
*idrw m - ented i by t,le disingenuous partisanship of James Mill and 
the specious rhetoric of Macaulay, has been the growth of a legend 

ie"nd.v 10l,y fictiti °. us ', ' [ !' c ^l-accVance of e £ 

ti e l- 1 a e most unjustly besmirched the characters of Warren 
itastings and Sir Elijah Impey, and have done much harm bv 
producing in the public mind an unwarranted belief that the Indian 
empire rests upon foundations stained by the blood of the victim 
ot a judicial murder, planned and executed bv the Governor- 
general and Chief Justice. Nandkumar’s case when looked at 
aom that pomt of view is of historical interest and importance, 
una it is therefore necessary to set. forth the essential facts 

The majority in council, eager to supplant Hastings, and pro¬ 
fessing to investigate abuses invited charges against the Governor- 
^enerak Nandkumar, a thorough scoundrel, whose misdoings 
had been familiar to Hastings for many years, had ample reason 
to expect personal advantage from the overthrow of the Governor- 
general, who knew too much, ami the victory of his enemies who 
Know nothing. 

in ?v a x ges ,f gainst Hastings. Accordingly, 

... arch 1, , (11 and 13) Nandkumar responded to the manifest 

fishes of the majority of the council by submitting through 
f aneis papers charging Hastings with gross corruption, and cm- 
Uosing a letter purporting to be from Manni Began., the widow 
it i* U . afar, offering a bribe. The counsellors proceeded with 
tl to assume tin; truth of all the charges, and to require 

n! „ °^, rno , r ' ?eneral ’ the . lr President, practically to be tried bv 
(■ ' '' u ‘ lei ter purporting to come from tlie widow, a manifest 
3 Was accepted without question. The papers having been 
v .| ' ,on,e were submitted in 1776 to the law officers of the Company, 

* ° declared that the information of Nandkumar, evn upon the 
nYmoT ca ? e b \ fore them, could not possibly be true. Nothing 
v>ii was Heard about those accusations against Hustings until 
. w, , ( V years h*tcr hi 1 TiSt) when Burke founded a charge (No. Ill i 
in ir»i»n^ ein r. and f a *hMi to convince the House of Lords, which 
foryotteri " :K( l u ittcd Hastings in the matter. That fact is often 

r Prosecuted for conspiracy. To come beck to 

Pi-lino's on, i'll. -' <an dkunifir had made his accusations in March, 
oiisniracv :II '" ] <11 retorted in April by bringing a charge ol 
Judges of ti fi nSt h,n * and The ease came before all the 

tl e neae . on= , I,ren . U ' "’lio in their capacity of justices of 

frnm P 10 am , d iT d ' vi<l for a whole day ( V,,. > 20) 
„ r “ ' . ' !“• lo n p.m., and allowed Nandkunmr and the other 

accused persons to be on bail till the ::3rd.> On the 21st. Francis 

1 Sec Gleig and the extracts from Harwell's Jeters a Stephen; the 
‘ ,or U A uncomar , chap. xvii. and sundry p:i$sa<’ ■< in (doig, not to speak 
of the documents of the trial and the impeachment proceedings. 
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colleagues were shameless enough to pay an olTid 
Ikumfir. On the 23rd Hastings was bound over to pro' 

... next assizes. The trial took place in July, when a 
_„_jndants were acquitted of conspiring against Hastings, but 
Nandkumar and a Mr. Fowke were convicted of conspiracy against 
Mr. Bar well. _ 

Nandkumar prosecuted for forgery. Before July came other 
things had happened. On May 6 Nandkumar had been arrested 
on a charge of forgery preferred by one Mohan Parshad, attorney 
for a party in a civil suit. On that date, after an investigation 
lasting from 9 a.m. to nearly 10 p.m., Judges Hyde and Lc Maistrc, 
acting in their capacity as Justices of the Peace, committed 
Nandkumar for trial on the charge of forgery and lodged him in 
; a il. The proceedings lor forgery arose naturally out of an old 
civil suit, and the complainant had decided to prosecute even before 
the Supreme Court was established. The delay which made the 
prosecution coincident in time with the conspiracy case was caused 
by the difficulty in getting hold of the document alleged to be 
forged. Marsh man truly observes that the coincidence in time 
was * purely accidental \ 

Trial and execution of Nandkumar. The actual trial ot 
Nandkumar for forgery began on June 9, and lasted until 4 a.m- 
on the 16th. The Court never adjourned, sitting in the hottest 
season of the year even on Sunday the 11th, from 8 a.m. until late 
at night, and on the last day until 4 a.m. \11 the four judges were 
present throughout. Hyde and he Maistrc asking more questions 
than Impey or Chambers. Nandkumar challenged eighteen persons 
on the panel whom he suspected of being unfavourable to him ana 
was convicted bv a unanimous jury of twelve Europeans. The 
rule prohibiting the appearance of counsel lor the defence in felony 
cases was relaxed in his favour, and probably he would have been 
acquitted but for the evident perjuries committed in his defence, 
which made a deep impression on the jury. No man ever had 
u fairer or more laborious trial. The fairness of his trial is the only 
relevant issue. All the judges agreed as to the legality of tlie 
proceedings, and their law seems to have been correct. The only 
special share in he proceedings which fell to Impey was the 
summing up, a task performed by him fairly and impartially. 
After conviction legal objections were heard, so that sentence was ; 
not passed until June 24, and the execution was deferred until 
August 5. The Court could not recommend the home authorities 
'aider the provisions of the Charter to grant a reprieve, because all 
the judges were satisfied that the conviction was right, while tm' 
netitionfor respite disclosed no legal grounds tor act ion. Clavering’ j 
Monson, and Francis refused positively to take any steps toward‘ •; 
obtaining a reprieve, . 

Comment. Hastings had nothing to do with the case, ana 
Impey simplv did his duty, which he shared with three unanimous* j 
colleagues. The prisoner was convicted, not by the judges, but 
by an independent sworn jury, who alone had the task of passing .j 
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pn tlic facts. It is folly for critics now to retry the 1 
ipt to impeach Impey many years later completjeT 
zhvn. Macaulay’s abuse of the Chief Justice is wholly 
fved. The above is a plain statement of the most material 
relevant facts, which are not open to serious dispute. 1 Hastings's 
oath that he had nothing to do with the forgery case is in exact 
accordance with the facts established by the record. The propriety 
of Impey’s conduct in every stage of the proceedings is manifest 
to anybody who reads the papers with due attention! There is not 
the slightest foundation for Macaulay’s denunciations of the conduct 
of either Hastings or Impey in connexion with the execution of 
Nandkumar. The critics of Warren Hastings may make out 
a case against him in regard to the Roliilla War, Raja Chait Singh, 
or the Begams of Oudh. The facts of all those cases admit of 
divergence of opinion concerning his action, but nobody who has 
reallv understood the Nandkumar affair can believe it possible 
that a judicial murder was committed. The procedure was regular, 
legal, and deliberate, and the actual trial by jury was more laborious 
and exhausting, probably, than that of any other case on record. 
Everybody concerned, without regard to his health or convenience, 
toiled in the terrible heat of a Calcutta June for eight days from 
early morning until late at night to get at the truth, and no reason 
whatever exists for holding that any illegality or injustice was 
committed by cither the four judges or the twelve .jurymen. 

That is enough,perhaps more than enough, about Nandkumar and 
the intrigues of Clavering, Monsoil, and Francis. We 111 : 1 ; now 
proceed with the history of India, stopping merely for a moment 
to note the final collapse of the opposition to Hastings in the 
council, and to discuss at some length the serious quarrel between 
the executive government and the Supreme Court. 

Death of Monson and Clavering. The wearisome story of the 
incessant squabbling in council, of Hastings’s action in empowering 
his agent in London to tender his resignation, and then cancelling 
the power, of the acceptance of the offer by the Directors and 
Ministry, of the complicated intrigues in London, and tlie final 
victory of Hastings need not be retold. Those matters concern 
the biographer rather than the historian. It may suffice to state 
that, as already mentioned, the death of Colonel Mmison in Septem¬ 
ber I77G gave Hastings and Harwell the pOWers of the majority 


1 Many irrelevant matters have been introduced into the discussion V 
many writers. Quc -lions of law were within C province of the 
who were much more likely to he right than tlwir critics. Chamhus mu 
been \ merian Professor at Oxford. Sc long as the judge- lecined nom 
and in good faith, as they did, it is absurd to abuse them because miier 
people might hold a different opinion on obscure joints of law. 1 itt, 
1 think with perfect propriety, “treated the accusal ion of a conspiracy 
between Impey and Hastings'for the purpose of d Proving Jsuncomar as 
destitute of any shadow of proof”’ (Stephen, i. G8). The )w v alone, 
it cannot be too often repeated, were responsible for the verdict on Lm 
facts. The rest followed in course of law. 
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bans of the Governor-general’s casting vote, and that 
enertil (Sir John) Clavering made a rash attempt to^ 
office of Governor-general, in the belief that it had oeen 
hted by the supposed resignation of Hastings. A dangerous 
crisis extending over four days was ended by the decision of the 
Supreme Court that Hastings had never actually resigned and that 
consequently no vacancy existed to be occupied by Sir John 
Clavering. A few months later, in November, Clavering also died. 
In August 1780 the Governor-general, in accordance with the code 
of honour observed at the time, fought a duel with Fntpcis, who 
was wounded and went home after his recovery. 1 He had his 
revenge later. 

The executive government and the Supreme Court. Before 
entering on the history of the relations between Hastings and the 
native states and the story of the Maratha and Carnatic wars, 
it *vill be convenient to notice in some detail the violent conflict 
between the Supreme Court and the executive which came to a 
head in 1780,. long after the recovery by the Governor-general of 
his power in council. For several years the executive and the 
Court had usually kept on good terms, in spite of the difficulties 
caused by the imperfect constitution of the government, the 
unsuitability of the Court and its law to the country, and the failure 
of the Regulating Act to determine the jurisdiction and powers 
of the Court, or to protect adequately the powers which every 
executive government must keep in its own hands. Hastings 
declared in December 1774 that 


‘ the court of justice is a dreadful clog on the government, but I thank 
God the head of it is a man of sense and moderation. In all England 
a choice could not have been made of a man more disposed to do*good 
and avoid mischief, which, however, is not wholly in his power, and I am 
sorry for it.’ 

In the following year, 1775, the Governor-general recorded his 
desire that the Chief Justice might be given either • o fixed or 
occasional ;eat at the Council Board for purposes of legislation 
and legal advice, thus foreshadowing the appointment of a Legal 
Member, which was not carried out until Macaulay was appointed 
is* Lord* William Bentinek’s time. In 1777, as already noted, the 
Court unanimously supported Hastings agains the violent usurpa¬ 
tion attempted by Clavering, impartially condemning at the same 
tim ‘ a foolish resolution passed by Hastings and Harwell that 
Claverng had forfeited his seat in council. 


i »^yjy antagonists sickened, died, and fled. I maintained my ground 
unchanged, neither the health of mv body, nor the vigour of my mind for 
a moment deserted me ’ (Confidential letter of W. II. to David Anderson. 
September 18. 1780, in Gleig, iii. 304). The extraordinary quarrel at 
Madras between Lold PigOt, the governor, and his council had sonic 
features hi common with the case of Hastings. It occurred \n 177G-7* 
The affair vas too complicated and local to merit detailed description in 
this work. Ii could not be made intelligible without full exposition of 
the particulars. 




EXECUTIVE AND SUPREME COURT Su%\) 

,er, tlic temptations to assert the large powers appal^wkl 
o the Court, by the Regulating Act proved too much fo^tli 
Tol of the judges, who allowed themselves to take action 
threatened the very existence of the government. The 
. la y ™° re with the puisne judges than with Impey, the Chief 
Justice. I he conllict was most marked in the conduct of two 
famous cases, the Cossijurah case and the Patna Cause, which must 
be briefly explained. Macaulay’s account, largelv based on Mill, 
is, as Stephens bluntly observes, ‘false from end to end*. But, 
although we cannot accept the lurid picture painted bv the essayist] 
the mischief actually done was serious and had to be stopped 
somehow. 

The Patna Cause. To take the Patna Cause first. The 
litigation was .between the widow and the nephew of a deceased 
rich Muhammadan, who left a large property in the Patna District 
of Bihar. The Court claimed jurisdiction over the nephew as bi ing 
a farmer or contractor of the revenue, and so in the service of the 
Company, within the words of the Act. The Court further found 
that, the proceedings of the local Company’s officers, acting osten 
sibly as a court under the designation of a Provincial Council, were 
null and void, the Provincial Council having allowed its functions 
to be usurped by the Muhammadan muftis and Icdzis, whose proper 
duty was merely to advise as assessors on points of Muslim lav, and 
practice. Ultimately, the Court awarded heavy damages amount¬ 
ing to about £34,000. The Company allowed the time for appeal 
to the Privy Council to lapse, and, when granted an extension 
of time by a special statute in 1781, the Directors failed to pro ( vote 
the appeal which had been formally lodged. Thus the judgement 
of the Supreme Court held good, and the damages were paid by 
the Company. 

The proceedings produced a good effect by drawing public 
attention to the impossible situation in Bengal. The powers 
claimed by the Supreme Court over people in the districts away 
Calcutta, while justified by the language of the Regulating 
Act and the Charter of the Supreme Court, could not be exercised 
without fatal weakening of the authority of the executive. Accord¬ 
ingly. the Anf 91 r.pmw ITT n 'TO + 1 , . c ...... , ■ . . 


-- — M w i customary _ _I 

j'ollectTon, which might mean a good deal in practice. It o 
cgalized the Company's courts, and enabled the Indian govern- 

1; Cossijurah case. The Cossijurah case may be more briefly 
dismissed A creditor sued the zemindar of Cossijurah, a place 
abou eighty miles distant from Calcutta, for deb; in the Supreme 
Court, averring by affidavit that the defendant came within the 
jurisdiction of the Court as being a person ‘ employed ’ by the 
Company. Mr. Justice Hyde issued process. When it was resisted 
the Sheriff tried to eniorce the orders of the Court by a posse or 
orce v - ,r sixty sailors and other people colit < ted for the 
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is of the Governor-general’! casting vote, and that 
/Genertd (Sir John) Clavering made a rash attempt 
ij/ ollice of Governor-general, in the belief that it liad*b€c 
ted by tlie supposed resignation of Hastings. A dangerous 
crisis extending over four days was ended by the decision of the 
Supreme Court that Hastings had never actually resigned and that 
consequently no vacancy existed to be occupied by Sir John 
Clavering. A few months later, in November, Clavering also died. 
In August 1780 the Governor-general, in accordance with the code 
of honour observed at the time, fought a duel with Francis, who 
was wounded and went home after his recovery. 1 He had his 
revenge later. 

The executive government and the Supreme Court. Before 
entering on the history of the relations between Hastings and the 
native states and the story of the Maratha and Carnatic wars, 
it will be convenient to notice in some detail the violent conflict 
between the Supreme Court and the executive which came to a 
head in 1780,.long after the recovery by the Governor-general of 
his power in council. For several years the executive and the 
Court had usually kept on good terms, in spite of the difficulties 
caused by the imperfect constitution of the government, the 
unsuitability of the Court and its law to the country, and the failure 
of the Regulating Act to determine the jurisdiction and powers 
of the Court, or to protect adequately the powers which every 
executive government must keep in its own hands. Hastings 
declared in December 1774 that 


‘ the court of justice is a dreadful dog on the government, but I thank 
God the head of it is a man of sense and moderation. In all England 
a choice could not have been made of a man more disposed to do good 
and avoid mischief, which, however, is not wholly in liis power, and I a in 
sorry for it.’ 


Til the following year, 1775, the Governor-general recorded his 
desire that the Chief Justice might be given either * a fixed or 
occasional .;eat at the Council Board for purposes of legislation 
and legal advice, thus foreshadowing the appointment ofa Legal 
Member, which was not carried out until Maeaulav was appointed 
in Lord- William Bentinck’s time. In 1777, as already noted, the 
Court unanimously supported Hastings agains the violent usurpa¬ 
tion attempted by Clavering, impartially condemning at the same 
time a foolish resolution passed by Hastings and Barwell that 
Clavermg had forfeited His seat in council. 


1 * My antagonists sickened, died, and fled. I maintained my ground 
unchanged, neither the health of my body, nor the vigour of my mind for 
o. moment deserted me’ (Confidential letter of W. IT. to David Anderson. 
Seoteinber 15, 1780, in Gleig, in. 304). The extraordinary quarrel at 
Madras'between LoTd Pigoi, the governor, and his council had some 
features In common with the case of Hastings. It occurred in 1770-7• 
The affair too complicated and local to merit detailed description in 
tlii s work. t could not be made intelligible without full exposition of 
the particulars. 





EXECUTIVE AND SUPREME COURT 




m v * i 

uut Mter, the temptations to assert the large powers apparcVu 
^t^d*to the Court by the Regulating Act proved too much for !]j*j 
( j.P 4 trol of the judges, who allowed themselves to take action 
--ii threatened the very existence of the government. The 
fault lay more with the puisne judges than with Impey, the Chief 
Justice, llie conflict was most marked in the conduct of two 
famous cases, the Cossijurah case and the Patna Cause, which must 
be briefly explained. Macaulay’s account, largelv based on Mill, 
is as Stephens bluntly observes, ‘false from end to end*. But, 
although we cannot accept the lurid picture painted by the essayist’ 
the mischief actually done was serious and had to be stopped 
somehow. 


The Patna Cause. To take the Patna Cause first. The 
litigation was .between the widow and the nephew of a deceased 
rich Muhammadan, who left a large property in the Patna District 
of Bihar. The Court claimed jurisdiction over the nephew as beim? 
a farmer or contractor of the revenue, and so in the service of the 
Company, within the words of the Act. The Court further found 
that the proceedings of the local Company’s officers, acting osten 
sibly as a court under the designation of a Provincial Council, were 
null and void, the Provincial Council having allowed its functions 
to be usurped by the Muhammadan muftis and kdzis, whose proper 
duty was merely to advise as assessors on points of Muslim Jaw and 
practice. Ultimately, the Court awarded heavy damages amount¬ 
ing to about £34,000. The Company allowed the time for appeal 
to the Privy Council to lapse, and, when granted an extension 
of time by a special statute in 1781, the Directors failed to prosecute 
the appeal which had been formally lodged. Thus the judgement 
of the Supreme Court held good, and the damages were paid by 
the Company. 

The proceedings produced a good effect by drawing public 
attention to the impossible situation in Bengal. The powers 
claimed by the Supreme Court, over people ia the districts a wav 
irom Calcutta, while justified by the language of the Regulating 
Act and the Charter of the Supreme Court, could not be exercised 
without fatal weakening of the authority of the executive. Accord¬ 
ingly^ Die Act 21, George III, c. 70, deprived the Supreme Court of 
jurisdiction in any matter concerning the revenue or its colkeii >n. 
and even went so far as to sanction customary ‘ seve rities ’ in the 
collection, which might mean a good deal in practice, It al. a 
legalized the Company’s courts, and enabled the Indian govern- 
“ ma H? Regulations. 

r . e G°ssijurali case. The Cossijurah case may be more briefly 
dismissed, A creditor sued the zemindar oi Cossijurah, a place 
aboii eighty miles distant from Calcutta, for debt in the Supreme 
Court, averring by affidavit that the defendant came within the 
jurisdiction of the Court as being a person employed by the 
Company. Mr. Justice Hyde issued process. When it was resisted 
the Sherd f tried to enforce the orders of the Court bv a posse or 
force of fifty or sixty sailors and other people collected for the 
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The posse seized the zemindar’s belongings in 
regardless of Indian customs. Hastings, when he" 
an officer with a force of sepoys to arrest the sh^ 
which they did. Impev never could persuade the government 
to submit the questions at issue to the king in council lor decision, 
and apparently the legal aspect of the case was never settled. The 
violent action taken by the executive practically had the effect of 
confining the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court to Calcutta. 

Sir James Fitzjames Stephen held that 4 the Council acted 
haughtily, quite illegally, and violently, without any adequate 

reason for their conduct '. 
The illegality may be ad¬ 
mitted, but the position 
was difficult, and the pre¬ 
tensions of the Court had to 
be resisted somehow, if the 
Government was to con¬ 
tinue to exist. A ruler 
sometimes finds himself 
forced to transgress strict 
law. 

Xmpey made head of 
the Company's courts. 
One other connected topic 
remains —the expedient by 
which Hastings and the 
council (Francis dissenting) 
patched up the quarrel. In 
October 1780 lmpey was in¬ 
duced to accept the duty of 
supervising the Company’s 
courts as president of the 
Chief Civil Court (S udder 
Dcwanee Adalul). After a 
short time the salary of Rs< 
5,000 a month was attached 
lT . lit! to his new ollicc in addi- 

tion to the salary which he drew under the Act of Parliament as 
Chief Justice of .lie Supreme Court. The transaction, being ob- 
viously open to objection, was disapproved at home with the 
result that lmpey was recalled and an unsuccessful attempt to 
impeach him on various grounds was made. He does not appear 
to have actually drawn any of the additional salary , or at any 
rate to have retained the money, if he ever drew any. The papers 
prove that both he and Hastings were actuated by creditable 
moti v'es in making the arrangement, believing that in no other 
w r ay could the prolonged conflict be adjusted. Macaulay’s epi¬ 
gram that 6 the Chief Justice was rich, quiet, and infamous ’ is 
wholly false. lmpey stated the facts correctly when he wrote : 

I have undergone great- fatigue, compiled a laborious code [Reg. vi 


SIR ELIJAH IMPEY. 




CHARACTER OF IMPEY 


restored confidence to the suitors and justice and reguV 
irts of justice, and settled the internal quiet of a great enq&Trl 
"—-r- r Y vard ’ aml f01 ‘ my recompense shall have lost my omtx-f 

s^pq^rfK)n, and peace of mind for ever.’ 

_ 9 _ act91 : of Impey. Impey afterwards entered Parliament 

deservinr/nf fi UU V was a £°°d judge and in no way 

deseiMng of the abuse showered upon him by Burke, Mill, Thornton, 

Macaulay and a host of lesser detractors. Sir James Fitzjames 
btephen observes : 

} /j ave rejl< ! everything I could find throwing light on Impey’s character, 
ana it appears to me that he was neither much blacker nor much whiter, 
in wiiole or in part, than his neighbours. He seems to me to hav resembled 
closely many other judges whom I have known. ... lie seems to have 
lad an excellent education both legal and general, to have lie n a mail of 
remarkable energy and courage, and a great deal of rather common¬ 
place ability. I have read through all his letters and private papers, and 
1 can discern in them no trace of corruption.’ 

The same author closes the discussion of the subject by. the obser¬ 
vation that * slightly to adapt the famous remark of De Quincev in 
his essay on Murder as a Fine Art , Impey has owed his moral ruin 
to a literary murder of which Macaulay probably thought but little 
when lie committed it.’ 

Hastings’s foreign policy. The period of about eight and a 
hall years, from September <0, when Monson died, to February 
1785, when Hastings retired, during which he possessed the power 
as well as the rank of Governor-general, included the years of the 
most intense strain to which the kingdoms of Great Britain and 
Ireland have ever been subjected, save only in the darkest times 
of the Revolutionary War and the Great War. During those years, 
of strain the British Government had to fight France, Spain, 
Holland, (he revolted American colonies, besides the Marat has, 
and Haidar All, and to appease formidable discontent in Ireland 
by the dangerous concession of an independent Parliament, It 
*s impossible to pass a fair judgement on the policy of Hastings 
unless it is considered in relation to the events outside of India. 

rhe overland route. He was a man of large ideas and wide 
vision who understood thoroughly that the part played by him 
ni India was only one of many parts played by many va lions 
actors on the stage of the world. His prescience and breadth oi 
view are well illustrated by the fact that in 1778 he had organized 
thrnn? n f s f vice via Suez lor rapid communication Tfht!. Europe, 
A Jj h ? 11011 he received timely accounts of the ill progress of 
l i ( l IU ,‘ c } n 1 war an 'l of the peril arising from French iniervention, 
un . 1 *° foke measures for defence in India with the 
t> -pf« V kY P ! V I Vi )t *t u . < ^ e * r hhe strenuous opposition of the Sublime 
' obli d the Directors to discontinue the sen-ice. which was 
not resumed until he time of Lord William Bentinekd 
Bombay intervention in Maratha politics. Bcmbav has 
jeon rarely mentioned so tar. The reason is that the settlement 
1 See Be ngal Past and Present, vol . i v, J u!y-Dccember 1000, pp . 563-70, 580. 
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fere)Had continued for more than a century after the ees^ 
es/ II by the Portuguese to be a purely commercial sf 
olitical importance. The territor\ r of the presidency* 

1 to the narrow limits of the island of Bombay and Bankot 
or Fort Victoria, ceded in 1756 by the Marathas in exchange for. 
Gheria. But in 1775 the President in Council of Bombay, who was 
ambitious, sought to acquire the neighbouring island of Salsette, 
and the port of Bassein twenty-eight miles distant, which had been 
taken by the Marathas from the Portuguese some years earlier. 
The Bombay government resolved to attain that object by inter¬ 
vening in domestic Maratha politics and supporting one of the 
claimants to the ofTice of Peshwa, then in dispute. The government 
at Calcutta was not consulted in the first instance under the 
provisions of the Regulating Act because the Bombay authorities 
had nqFkiiowledge that the new government at Calcutta had been 
installed. That intervention of the Bombay government led to 
the First Maratha War, which lasted until the treaty of Sfilbal in 
1782.^ 


Origin of the First Maratha War. The temptation to which 
the Bombay government succumbed arose in this way. Madho 
Kao, the fourth Peshwa, an able man, and the last to exercise much 
personal authority, died in 1772, and was succeeded by the fifth 
Peshwa, Narayan Rao, who after nine months was murdered by the 
adherents of his uncle, Raghunath Rao, commonly called Ragoba. 
Civil war ensued between the partisans of the Regent, acting for 
an infant alleged, and probably with truth, to be a posthumous 
on of Narayan Rao on the one side, and Raghunath or Ragoba. 
who denied the child’s claims, on the other. Ragoba invoked 
the aid of the Bombay government, promising the cession of 
Salsette and Bassein. When he failed to effect*the cession, the 
Bombay people took possession of Salsette, and compelled Ragoba, 
who was in difficulties, to sign the treaty of Surat, acknowledging 
the rights of Bombay to both places. The local government Was 
thus involved in a war with the Regency, in the course of which 
Colonel Keating _won a battle at Aras (Adas, Areas) in the Kaira 
district of Gujarat, at a heavy cost in casualties to his small force. 

Treaties of Surat and Purandhar : convention of Wargaon. 
Meantime Francis and his colleagues had conic into power. His- 
approving strongly of the Bombay proceedings they sent peremp¬ 
tory orders to stop the war and recall Colonel Keating. They, 
with the concurrence of Hastings, dispatched an envoy (Col. 
Upton) who made with the Marathas a disadvantageous compact, 
called the Treaty of 1 urandhnr (1776). As it was never acted on, 


1 It is best to treat all the hostilities between 1775 and 1782 as a single 
war, the First Maratha Mar. Some writers prefer to confine that name to 
the proceedings ending with the treaty of Surat. The Bombay government 
continued to display an insubordinate spirit even after it had acquired 
full knowledge of the new Jaw. and strongly resented the autocratic attitude 
of i ! a Governor-genera! and Council. Madras was equally averse to 
control, and often from less respectable motives. 


M HIST/f, 



FIRST MARATHI WAR 



need not be recited. Four months later came a ilisi\ 
Du-ectors approving of the treaty of Surat with Ragsi 
the Bombay government were emboldened by another 
„ , lrom llon,e to renew tlieir alliance with Ragoba, who had 

met Brith? 68 / and t ? Send an ex P editi «n towards Poona. It 
met with disaster, and was compelled to surrender Colonel 

offl?e a r C ’w7th°thTfo 30 - 111 ^ “ the CiVl1 Comm issioner or political 
oiacei tv itil the force, losing courage, concluded the disgraceful 

for gfvinnXt^f r f T (JanUar - V actual^%uffl 

? n lsh hos . ta 6 es as s ecunt y for the restoration to the 

of Ranohn f tr aC< ? U1S,t !T Tv IT* 1773 ’ and for the surrender 
oi Kagoba. He relieved the British from the disgrace of bet ravin" 

him by taking refuge with Sindia and arranging terms with him 
In due course the convention was repudiated by the Directors,’ 
that the h™ omened were dismissed. Hastings observed 
raul it ’ d0cument alinost made me Smk with shame when I 

Goddard’s expedition. Hastings having recovered power 
as explained above, felt bound to retrieve the disgrace and support 
the Bombay government to the best of his ability. He conceived 
the bold plan of dispatching a Bengal force right across India 
through hostile states and country then unknown, under the con 
duct at first ol Colonel Leslie, and then of Colonel (Geirrall 
Goddard. The expeditionary force of more than c,o<)0 senovs 
under European officers, and encumbered, as was the fashion 
of those days, by a crowd of camp followers and traders number, 
mg about 30,000, 1 being admirably led, reached Surat in .safetv 
In February 1779 Goddard occupied Ahmadabad and made an 
alliance with the Gaikwar of Baroda, which continued unbroken 
through all subsequent troubles. 

lnr Gapt l 1 i re °* Gwalior. His brilliant operation was supported 
T d ? ,rab i y f ondueted expedition sent by Hastings 
mto Central India. In August 1780 Major Popham most cleverly 
Strong * ortress oi ’ Gwalior at night and took it 
ithout losing a man. Colonel Camac succeeded in surprising 
^iiKha s camp and frightening him. 

of Salbra. Towards the close of 1779 the Nizam had 


d(de ated, and the Raja of Nagpur was bought off. 
force t,A ilt( *ned by the successful march of a Bengal 

nnpvnin i ° °/ K * Pearsc by land through 700 miles of almost 
to Sura* TTif * int + y, 1 111 ' x P loit second only to Goddard’s march 
flnn q/nHio ’ Peace was arranged with the aid of Maha- 

‘ ^ ’ le ablest and most powerful of the Maratha chiefs. 2 


1 Ren hell. Memoir*, 1793, p. 286 n . 

The name (ijRTTrrr^^fV in Nagarl characters) should he spelt as in the 
t6X m 7 A Auth ° rS Wh ° CaU the chief Mftdho or Madhava are in error. 
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ANNUS MIHABILJS 

> th^fetrr g r*' Cl at , in Sindia’s territory, secured Sai 

gaw Kagoba a pension, and in other resiiec, 

I K. Restored the old condition of affairs. Although the tem\T 

landmark^ 



enabled hfm to t e "" 7 ^’ r'p 8 ’ tenacity, and resource which 

He nmv he d ^P 1 ® successfully with his hydra-headed enemies, 
of the East \ ° Jusuce as the Indian Pitt, ‘ the Chatham 

1782, an ‘annus mirabilis The year vrao it niov 
1 rcmar^ttble for many other important event’s in various parts 

oi the world, namely, the resignation of Lord North who had been 
"I P. ow « r as Pl 0 "ne Minister of England since 1770 : the repulse 
of the Francp-Spamsh main attack on Gibraltar- a great naval 
victory gained by R odney in the West Indies : th-death of HMdar 
Ah; and the establishment of Grattan’s Parliament in Ire'mid 
It was truly an annus mirabilis, a year of wonders. In 1770 III* 
<rench fleet had become for a short time superior to the RrjKfli 
Rodney s victory gave Britain again the command of the sea on 
which the retention of India depends. 00 

MaliadajI Sindia. A few words must be den u 1 to Mahadaii 
^ mdia > c >V, ef * , ! rou S h whom the treaty of SSlbal was negoIiated! 
He was the illegitimate son of Ranoji Patel. a Maratha of liumbh 

m .started life as slipplr-bearer to the 

rose in tae world, as happened in those times. Mahadaii \y>«- 

of*not« wl. the battle , of Pa "'P at and w «s one of the few Marfitli&s 
^ note who escaped with his life, although permanently lamed 
by a severe wound. He succeeded to his father's fS and soon 

thf.d<U o , 0f , thc M , aratl;a dliefs - those days. 

°* tJu I cfliwa had been obscured, and real power \v'->s 

IToii!.,l r > T t ''; by f ? ur territorial chiefs, namely, Sindia of Gwalior 
Wlie' 11 'sh^ ^AV 16 ’ l *f Ga . lk war of Baroda, and the Raja of Nslgpur! 
in 1771an&, C t i tU ar quitted British protection 

his esco^ • mi ? 1 h ' s . des ' re 01 re-entering Delhi. Sindia furnished 

displayed in i^QA PraC | ICC became “ ,s jailor. The military ability 
had selector! I 'SO and 1781 by tile commanders whom Hastings 
the British MahadajI that it was safer to treat with 

standing"with’ fin st£* A . ccordin ply J c <' ' ;1<> to an under- 

Mara thus. Even wi ,n„i !? '• “? ,n urgent.need of peace with the 
" more than he • 1 t,lcir hostility his enemies were almost 

of'sXd 

MahadajI conducted the 

tentiary empowered by the Peshwa and as guarantor’for’t lie 
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of the compact. The transaction greatly en^ 
kence, so that his power grew rapidly. He trained ini^ 
European fashion under foreign officers and by their help 
__Came for a few years the arbiter of Iiindostan. Hastings has 
been criticized for his indifference to the aggrandizement of Sindia, 
but the fact was that he could not afford to quarrel with the Maratha 


chief. 

Count de Boigne. The most celebrated of the foreign generals 
employed by Sindia was Count de Boigne, whose remarkable 
career may conveniently receive a passing notice in this place. 
Monsieur de Boigne, after service in the French and Russian 

armies, made his way to India 
in 1778 at the age of twenty- 
seven and obtained a commis¬ 
sion as ensign in a Madras 
infantry regiment. While so 
employed he narrowly escaped 
from being involved in Baillie’s 
disaster in 1780. Quitting 
the British army, he tried 
various ways of making his 
fortune, and finally settled 
down to Sindia’s service. He 
served his master well and 
loyally, and was the principal 
instrument in establishing Ma- 
hadajFs temporary lordship 
over Iiindostan. In 1796, 
after his principal’s death, 
do Boigne left India, and re¬ 
tired to his native place, Cham- 
bery in Savoy. In the course 
of his Indian adventures he 
had accumulated without dis¬ 
honour immense wealth, much of which he expended on charitable 
institutions and municipal improvements in his birthplace. The 
rulers of France and Savoy loaded him with well-deserved titles 
and distinctions. In 18Bo‘ lie died in his eightieth year. Count 
de Boigne was the worthiest of the many European free-lances 
or military adventurers who swarmed at Indian courts in the 
latter half of the eighteenth and the earlier years of the nine- 



COUNT DE BOIGNE. 


teenth century. 

Two contested incidents. Before entering upon the history 
of the Second Mysore War and describing the heroic exertions 
of Hast ings and Sir Eyre Coote to save the Carnatic from the fury 
of Haidar Ali and his son and to counteract the corrupt incompe¬ 
tence of the Madras local government, it will be advisable to discuss 
with some fullness of detail two hotly contested incidents in the 
career of Hastings. The incidents are his treatment, of Raja Chart 
Singli of Benares and his extraction of a large sum, supposed 











RAJA CIIAIT SINGH 

about 70 lakhs of rupees, from the coffers of\^^ 
of Oudh. Both affairs were the outcome of the press£n]|^ 
ips, political and financial, which beset the Governor-" 1 
during the terrible years from 1778 to 1782. No fair 
judgement can be passed upon his actions unless the existence 
of those difficulties be constantly present to the mind of the reader 
of his story. 

Kaja Chait Singh. The action of the Governor-general 
on which the 1st article of impeachment was based was as 
follows : 

When the war with France broke out in 1778 and the British 
power was in imminent danger, the Governor-general-in-Council 
required from Raja Chait Singh, the ruler of Benares and adjoining 
districts, a special war contribution of five lakhs of rupees (then 
more than £50,000). An equal sum was exacted in each of the two 
succeeding years, 1779 and 1780, being fifteen lakhs, or over 
£150,000 in all. The Raja naturally disliked such demands, and 
in 1780 so delayed remittances that the government found difficulty 
in paying Colonel Camac’s detachment. The Raja also failed to 
place 1,000 horsemen at the disposal of the authorities for the 
defence of Bihar, a province adjoining his territory, as demanded by 
Sir Eyre Coote, the commander-in-chief. Hastings suspected that 
the Raja W’as planning revolt, and was well assured that he had 
plenty of both men and money. He regarded Chait Singh’s delay 
in making payment of the special contribution in 1780 and his. 
neglect to furnish horsemen in the same year as acts of contumacy 
and disloyalty, holding that the Raja, as a zemindar or large 
landholder, under the sovereignty of the Company, was bound to 
give ready support to his superior in time of stress, in accordance 
with well-established usage*. In his Narrative Hastings frankly 
states that ‘ he considered Chcit Sing as culpable in a very high 
degree towards our state and his punishment ... as an example 
which justice and policy required. ... In a wwd, I had determined 
to make him pay largely for his pardon, or to exact a severe 
vengeance for his past delinquency.’ In pursuit of that resolve 
Hastings intended to levy a fine of 40 or 50 lakhs, and com¬ 
municated his intention to his colleague, Mr. Wheler. No demand 
for such fine was ever actually made, and nobody except Mr. WheJer 
knew of the Governor-general’s intention. Hastings went to 
Benares to execute his plans, repelled the humble advances made 
by tlu: Raja, and ordered his arrest, to which Chait Singh sub- 
n p a* f l uit 'Ry* A tumult arose, in the course of vhich a number 
oi officers and sepoys were killed. Hastings was obliged to fly to 
the fortress of Chunar. After considerable fighting Chait Singh 
was deieated and compelled to take refuge among the Marathas. 
i e was deposed and a relative was installed in his place. The 
army seized the funds taken in his fort as prize-money, so that 
none of the money reached the Treasury. The new Raja was 
assessed to land revenue at a sum nearly double that paid bv Chait 
Singh, and w T as deprived oi the powxr to coin money, as well as of 
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Id criminal jurisdiction over Benares city, and of 
.tion in the whole of his country. 1 

main issue. For those proceedings Hastings was impea 
allegation of Pitt that his conduct was 4 cruel, unjust, 
and oppressive ’. The main issue taken was the status of Raja 
Chait Singh. Was he an independent sovereign prince or a mere 
zemindar ? It was conclusively established that lie was only 
a zemindar, not an independent prince, although allowed the excep¬ 
tional privilege of coining money. His possession of civil and 
criminal jurisdiction proved nothing, because under the Muham¬ 
madan governments all large zemindars exercised such jurisdiction. 
The sovereignty of the Benares province undoubtedly had been 
vested in the Company from 1775. It is also certain that Chait 
Singh was an illegitimate son of his predecessor, and that his 
succession was due to the personal initiative of Hastings. 

Criticism. Concerning the justice and propriety of the action 
taken by Hastings my opinion is that tiie grave necessities of the 
situation justified the demand of exceptional war subsidies from 
a subordinate ruler in the position of Raja Chait Singh ; that lie 
could have afforded to pay them without undue strain ; that he 
could have supplied and ought to have furnished the 1,000 horse¬ 
men finally demanded ; and that Hastings was injudicious and 
imprudent in arresting the Raja, whom he treated with improper 
harshness. The proposed fine of 40 or 50 lakhs was excessive. 
All legitimate objects apparently could have been attained without 
violence. No praise can be too great for the energy and resource 
shown by Hastings in dealing with the outbreak produced by the 
arrest of the Raja. Probably the excessive severity practised and 
intended by Hastings was partly due to liis personal resentment 
against the Raja for having sought to curry favour with the 
hostile members of council while they were in power. The errors 
of Hastings in the business, whatever they may have been, did 
not deserv impeachment, and his acquittal on the Benares charge 
by a large majority of the Lords was right. 

Affair of the Begams of Oudh. The next case for considera¬ 
tion is that of the exaction of about 76 lakhs of rupees from the 


Begums of Oudh, the mother and grandmother of the Nawab- 
Vizier, Asafu-d daula, and the employment of severities to compel 
the eunuchs in charge of the treasure to disgorge. 

Abstract of the facts. The Company always had had a heavy 
bill pending against the Nawab-Vizier for arrears of subsidy, due 
for the maintenance of the troops who secured his dominions 
against external aggression in the midst of wars. The Nawab- 
A*safu-d d:\ula, was a wretched, worthless creature, wholly incapable 
of governing and surrounded by gangs of greedy adventurers, 
Indian and European. In 1781 the arrears were particularly 


1 Benares occupied a special position as the head-quarters of Hinduism 
and the resort of princes and people of all ranks from every part of India* 
so that the proper administration of the city was a matter of more that 1 
iocal concern. 


BEGAMS OF OUDH 




id the requirements of the Maratha, Benares, and Cal 
J/cxhausted the Company’s treasury. After the suppreS&ui 
Chait Singh, Hastings met the Nawab at Chunar 
:d a treaty or arrangement by which it was hoped that the 
Nawab’s difficulties might be adjusted and the Company’s necessi¬ 
ties satisfied. Hastings undertook to clear the European adven¬ 
turers out of Oudh and to relieve the Nawab of a portion of the 
military charges. The Nawab not only agreed but expressed 
a strong desire to resume the jdglrs, or grants of lands made to the 
Begams and other persons, and to recover his father’s treasure 
which the Begams had been allowed to retain in 1775, with the 
sanction of the majority in council hostile to Hastings. In 1781 
the Governor-general held that the complicity of the Begams in 
Chait Singh’s revolt was fully established and warranted the 
cancellation of the' arrangement made in 1775 by which the ladies 
had been allowed to retain the treasure subject to a payment in 
satisfaction of all demands amounting to 30 lakhs (also-stated as 
50). When the Nawab was required actually to resume th e jdglrs 
and recover the treasure he naturally hesitated to take proceedings 
against such near relatives, and the Resident, Mr. Middleton, 
failed to enforce compliance. Hastings, being determined to get 
the money from the 4 old women ’ who, as he observed, 4 had very 
nigh effected our destruction’, wrote severe reproofs to Middleton 
for his remissness. The screw was then applied vigorously. The 
l Begams’ palace at Fyzabad was occupied by troops, and the ladies 
with their attendants, although not personally mishandled, were 
put to much inconvenience. Their two confidential eunuchs in 
i charge of the treasure were placed on short commons, lightly 
ironed, and perhaps beaten. The Resident certainly handed them 
over to the Nawab to do what he pleased with them. By those 
measures, which any Hindu or Muhammadan government would 
have regarded as normal, the money was obtained and the debt 
to the Company was cleared off. During the operations Hastings, 
who was in Calcutta, was not personally cognizant of the details 
of the severities employed. How far he would have sanctioned 
them if asked does not appear. It is beyond doubt that no grave 
personal injury was inflicted on the eunuchs, who lived rich and 
prosperous for years afterwards. During the impeachment the 
Begams were among the numerous persons who sent in unsolicited 
and obviously sincere testimonials in favour of Hasting.- white 
the trial was in progress. 

Comment. If the urgent necessities of the time be remembered 
Hastings may be considered to have been justified in cancelling the 
arrangement sanctioned by his hostile colleagues in 1775, and in 
putting a certain amount of pressure on the Begams to make 
< them d> gorge. The . everities used by his agents without hi > 
immediate personal knowledge, while not legitimate according to 
European standards of conduct, were thoroughly in accordance 
with Indian practice, and would have been regarded by Indian 
| opinion as mild measures. The Begams themselves bore no 
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? or their rough treatment. Critics should rememl 
aite recent days, and within my own experience, 
of honour in India not to pay money until coercion had 
mWed. Landholders with the cash tied up in their waistbands 
would submit to be beaten in order to satisfy the public opinion ot 
their fellows before they would pay out the land revenue admittedly 
due. Hastings was familiar with such practices and must have 
had them at the back of his mind when he abstained from asking' 
questions about the exact degree of coercion applied to the people 
at Fyzabad. The business, which formed the subject of the 
second charge at the impeachment, was ludicrously exaggerated 
by the prosecutors and made an excuse for much raving rhetoric. 
The Lords had the good sense to acquit Hastings on the charge 
bv a majority of 23 to 6. 

"Second Mysore War. The way has now been cleared for the 
study of the last and most strenuous campaign conducted under 
the general direction of Hastings—the Second Mysore War, 
fought primarily for the defence of the Carnatic against Haidar 
Ali and his son Tippoo (Tipu), but involving various subsidiary 
military operations and political transactions. The war lasted 
from July 1780 to March 1784. 

Capture of the French settlements. France having united 
her forces with those of the revolted American colonies, war 
between France and England was declared in 1778. Early intima¬ 
tion of the event was received by the Governor-general through 
the overland route, which had been opened for a short time, as 
already mentioned. The French settlements were promptly 
attacked, and Pondicherry fell after a gallant resistance. The 
little French station of Mahe on the Malabar coast was taken ij 1 
the same month, and, after a short occupation, was dismantled' 
It was useful to Haidar Ali as a port through which he received 
supplies, so that the British attack upon the place annoyed hirm 
Sir Thomas Rumbold, the governor of Madras, opposed the 
operation for that reason, but was overruled by Sir Eyre Coote, 
who felt bound to carry out the orders of the home government. 

Hostile confederacy. The current histories generally state 
that the formation in 1779 of a confederacy against the English 
by the Nizam including both the Marathas and Mysore, was dn c 
to the Nizam’s resentment at the annexation of the Gunt* 11 
District in the northern Sarkars. That resentment was a factor 
in the Nizam’s policy, but the Rumbold papers show that h^ 
displeasure had been aroused at an earlier date by the support 
c/ivea to his enemy Ragoba by the Bombay government, and b> 
a project which Hastings had planned for an alliance with tfl 
Marfitha Raja of Nagpur. In 1780 Hastings, by giving up Guntu* 
secured the neutrality of the Nizam, who was offended by Haul a 
Ali’s intrigues at Delhi. 1 

i For the Rumbold papers see Marohman, History of India , vol. i (e ( f’ 
1869), Appendix ; and Miss Rumboid’s book, A Vindication .. of p 
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GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS ^ 

adras government. The Madras government uVQT 
■ „ °7?f 177 ® repeatedly sent warnings to Bedell J 

- '—AjM* tta ck J 7 ^ aK - ai Al ‘ was to be feared and that the local 
x|esoaj5e6s were insufficient to meet it. But in January 1780 
Hastings wrote that ‘I am convinced from Hydef’s conduct nnd ! 
disposition that he will never molest us while We preserve f.mod 
understanding with him ’. When Sir Thomas Rumbold was quitttae 
India m bad health at the beginning of April 1780 he had come 
round to the same opinion and expressed a belief that ne-iep ^Vm 
be maintained. Both Hastings and Rumbold were honestlv mis 
taken. Although the Madras government was torn hr' Internal 
dissensions and saturated with corruption, there is excellent reason 

Thorfas eV R,L t hoW *** charg f S ° f /^ S °£ al corruption against Sir 
defeeVfnri. I f were unfounded. The weakness and other 
delects of the local administration consequent on t he rotten system . 
of double government’ which still recognized the worthless 
Nawab as the sovereign of the Carnatic, poisoned the whole policy 
ot Madras and prevented the elaboration of adequate measures for 
defence. Thornton observes that at that time the moral atmosphere 
ot Madras was pestilential: corruption revelled unrestrained " 

It is not wonderful that where public spirit and public deccncv 
were alike extinct, the government should have* been neither 
wise nor strong." The Nawab was wholly in the hands of 
money-lenders, whose baneful influence dominated the Madras 
council. 


‘ Invasion by Haidar Ali. In June 1780 Haidar Ali moved 
.rom Sermgapatam his capital, and descended on the Carnatic 
: Jp am a force of 70,000 or 80,000 men, including a body of 

lour hundred Europeans under Lally junior. He plundered Porto 
.Novo as well as Conjeeveram, distant, less than fifty miles from the 
L capita), and committed horrid cruelties on a systematic plan. The 
inhabitants, notwithstanding his savagery, seem to have preferred 
Haidar Ali to their own Nawab, and furnished the invader with 
• information which was refused to the British defenders of Muham- 
maa Ah. 


* The country was stripped so bare that the most necessary 
k supplies lor eyen a small army were almost unprocurable. The 
; force under the command of Sir Hector Munro, numbering only 

► about 8,000 men, was continually hampered by lack of mone\. 
lood, and transport. The commander-in-chief, then fifty-four 
years of age, was no longer the man he had been at Buxar. Indeed, 
his conduct amounted almost to imbecility, so that Marshman 
denounces him as ‘the dastardly Murvo \ ‘ 

Fortunately, Haidar Ali was left to light liis battles alone. The 

> Marathas gave him nn support. The Maratha chiefs in Orissa 
were bought over by Hastings, who was clever enough to per¬ 
suade them to allow the passage through their territory of a 

. Thomas liumbold (London, Longmans, 18f>8), Rumbold went to Kurone 
r on urgent medical advice. ' 1 
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iement under Colonel Pearse which marched from 



disaster of Colonel Baillie. On September 10, 1*3 
appMhng and apparently wholly unnecessary disaster bef_ 
British army. Colonel Baillie, who was marching with 2,813 men 
from Guntfir, subsequently raised to 3,720 by a reinforcement, 
in order to join Munro, who had 5,209, was overwhelmed by Haidar 
Ali’s son Tippoo near Conjeeveram, although the commander-in- 
chief was only about two miles distant. Munro’s excuses for his 
failure to succour Baillie were feeble and unconvincing, and 
Baiilie’s leadership was marred by errors. The detachment when 
surrounded fought so gallantly that out of eighty-six British 
officers engaged only sixteen surrendered unwounded. Baillie 
and all the survivors who were taken prisoners suffered unspeakable 
ill treatment. The painful details have been recorded by several 
of the victims. 

Action of Hastings. A special dispatch vessel brought the 
ill news to Bengal. The spirit of Hastings rose nobly to the occasion. 
Forsaking all other plans he resolved to hasten peace with the 
M rathas and to send every man and every rupee he could collect 
to save the Carnatic. Within three weeks Sir Eyre Coote was 
dispatched by sea with fifteen lakhs of rupees, about four hundred 
Europeans and some gunners, a thousand men in all, while the 
detachment under Pearse marched by land. The coirupt and 
incompetent governor of Madras, a person named Whitehall, was 
suspended, and every possible measure was taken to repair past 
mismanagement. Space fails to narrate in detail the incidents of 
the melancholy war which followed. Its unpleasant story is re¬ 
deemed by acts of heroism which may be read in the pages of 
Wilks. 

Battle of Porto Novo. After several months of ineffectual 


operations Haidar Ali was brought to bay at Porto Novo on 
July 1, 1781, and decisively defeated by Coote, with a loss 
estimated at 10,000 killed and wounded. The casualties on 
the British side were only 306. It is curious to find that on 
this occasion Sir Hector Munro, who served under Coote, w r as 
praised for 4 conduct equallv spirited and active a strange 
contrast with his behaviour in the matter of Baiilie’s disaster. 
General Stuart, who afterwards displayed utter incompetence as 
commander-in-chief, also was commended for highly meritorious 
service. 

Other less decisive successes were gained by Coote at Pollilore 

and Sholinghur. . 

Lord Macartney. Lord Macartney, a nobleman ot consider¬ 
able distinction, who had been sent out from England in the hope 
: hat he might reform Madras, took charge of the local government 
iusf be fori? the battle of Porto Novo. He strongly disapproved 
of the Maratha war, and was so eager for peace that he sent a most 
improper letter to the Maratha chiefs, offering to guarantee any 
treaty that might be arranged by the Governor-general, anc< 
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li the restoration of Gujarat, Salsette, and BasseinV^ 
funding that a subordinate administration should lJajL 
- -i— J “ J9 / ,SSUc s .V ch a document. The blunder, which did not stand 
^UloTOjdiecessardy produced strained relations between the govern- 
f,°ti Ben 8 al 1 an d Madras, and the southern presidency continued 
t0 I'j" - le P e nalty for official friction in high places. 
a ii < T irUial de , ® uffreu • In tlle course of 1782 the hopes of Haidar 
nnrW +)/ alSed by tbe appearance of a powerful French squadron, 
undci the command of Admiral de Suffren (Suffrein). an able 
olncer. Five actions were fought between him and Admiral Sir 
canard Hughes, resulting in much damage to both combatants 
without decisive result. The interruption of sea-borne supplies 
caused a distressing famine at Madras and a large mortality. The 
French admiral was accompanied by Bussy, then ‘ gouty, worn oil*, 
and querulous ’, and consequently quite useless 
,u F i ai1 ^? 311(1 d ® ath ofHaidai' f 11 - In December Haidar All 
died at the age of sixty.- Coote had been obliged by ill health 
to leturn to Calcutta, and General Stuart, his successor lost -lie 
opportunity presented by the passing of the ruler of Mysore 
Haidar All knew before he died that he had failed. Whenever 
he had met Coote in the field he had been beaten ; the hopes of 
-brench aid had come to naught; the Marathiis, aecord ; ng to tlieir 
nature, had betrayed liim, and even meditated an attack 5pon him 
from the north; while the Nayars (Nairs) of Malabar were in 
revolt. ‘Deeply rellecting on this unprosperous aspect of affairs * 
he resolved to give up his attempt to hold the Carnatic, concen¬ 
trating his attention on the western coast and the defence of Mysore. 
In August 1782 the Bombay government had dispatched Colonel 
Humberston (Mackenzie) to operate in Malabar. After the rains 
laidar Ah sent Tippoo to defend his western provinces. While 
ie was thus engaged Ids father died. Ingenious arrangements 
were made to conceal the fact of Haidar’s decease until Tippoo 
had secured the succession. 

Not long before his death Haidar Ali had a talk with his minister 
h'urma (Poornea), whom he addressed in this remarkable language : 


I have committed a great error ; I have purchased a draught of spirits 
a ne price of a lakh of pagodas ; 3 I shall pay dearly for my arrogance i 


1 10 is recorded without comment by Mill (iv. 177), who seems 
to have ueen unconscious of the enormity of Lord Macartney’s of nee. 

. * n the other hand, the interference of Calcutta sometime-; was practised 
in an irritating way. 

2 Wilks gives the date of his death as December 7 (reprint, ii. 83). Robson 
tp. 155) gives it as November 9. The concealment of the event for a time 
Evidently caused doubts concerning the exact date. Thornton, Forrest,,, 
nnd a cro.vd of other authors state erroneously either that Haidar Ali 
( ned at the age of eighty or at a verv advanced age. It is certain that he 

only sixty, having been horn in 1722. 

3 Wilks explains the meaning of the exact terms used. A lakh of 
Pagodas was worth £10,000. 

A 
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Hie English and me there were perhaps mutual ground 
on, but not sufficient cause for war, and I might have mall 
ds in spite of Muhammad Ali, the most treacherous of ineti 
of many Braithwaites and Baillies will not destroy them. I can 
their resources by land, but I cannot dry up the sea, and I must be 
first weary of a war in which I can gain nothing by fighting.’ 

He concluded by lamenting how he had been deceived by the 
Marathiis and disappointed by the French. Colonel Braithwaite, 
when encamped with about 2,000 men in the Tanjore territory, 
had been surrounded by a superior force under Tippoo and suffered 
the fate of Baillie, early in 1782. 



HAIDAR ALI. 


bir Eyre Coote died in 1783, a few months after the decease of 
his antagonist. 

Character of Haidar Ali. Haidar Ali in the south and Ranjit 
Singh in the north were the ablest of the fierce adventurers who 
rose to power during the turmoil of the eighteenth century. Both 
'were illiterate and absolutely unscrupulous. Haidar Ali had no' 
religion, no morals, and no compassion, lie relied on savage 
terrorism and strict personal supervision of every act of govern¬ 
ment. ‘No person of respectability’, it was said, ‘ever left his 
house with the expectation of returning safe to it,* and the highest 
officers in his service were liable to brutal floggings. 1 He spoke 
five languages fluently and ordered his affairs with regularity and 

1 On one occasion ho flogged his son Tippoo severely in public. Compare 
Akbar’s more private buffeting of Prince Salim. 
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patch. Like Akbar, lie remedied liis lack of fon 
by a memory of extraordinary power. He could 
/complicated.arithmetical calculations with accuracy equal 
r .T 7 . ck ness superior to that of an expert accountant. He was 
skilled in the necessary art of appreciating character, and may be 
said to have justly earned his success in those wild times by the 
supenonty °t Ins personal endowments as compared with those 
ot his equally wicked but less able rivals. No Indian politician in 
tnose days pretended to have any principles. Each one of them 
louf'lit lor his own hand with undisguised selfishness. 

End of Carnatic war ; peace of Versailles. Before pro¬ 
ceeding to glance for a moment at the subsidiary operations in 
.Aaiabar, it will be well to dispose of the war in the Carnatic. 
Unhappy dissensions between Lord Macartney, the Company’s 
governor of Madras, and General Stuart, a ‘ King’s officer ’. holding 
a commission directly from the Crown, paralysed the operations 
in .Madras territory and imperilled the safety of the army. A force 
besieging Cuddalorc, where French and Mysorean' troops liad 
taken refuge, was even in danger of being lost when news arrived 
in lune 1783 that peace between France and England had been 
signed at Versailles. 1 The combatants in India made no attempt 
to carry on unofficial hostilities. All military operations ceased 
on July •>, which, accordingly, is the date of the close of the Second 
Mysore War, so far as the Carnatic was concerned. 

Defence of Mangalore. Tippoo not being a party to the Ver¬ 
sailles compact, the war in Malabar continued. The Bombay 
authorities appointed General Matthews to the supreme command, 
t be incidents of the c ontest included the taking of Bednur (Bednore) 
by Colonel Macleod and its recapture by Tippoo, as well as manv 
other interesting happenings deserving of notice if space permitted. 
Am* most notable event was Colonel Campbell’s gallant defence 
oi Mangalore, 4 a common country tort of the fourth or fifth order’, 
which held out until reduced by famine. General Macleod’s 
aiaire to relieve the place may be reckoned as the most scandalous 
occurrence of the campaign, which was marked by more than one 
scandal. Campbell’s defence, which was at least equal to Clive’s 
famous performance at Arcot, had not the good fortune to receive 
equally brilliant literary applause and is rarely remembered or 
mentioned. 

Tx^eaty of Mangalore. Although Tippoo had gained consider¬ 
able successes, his resources were much exhausted by long con¬ 
tinued war, 2 and his capital was threatened by Colonel Ful Jartdti, who 


Sometimes, as by Gardiner, called the Treaty of Paris, 
h e ^haustion of the resources of Haidar Ali and Tippoo is explained 
A, ® general remarks of Mr Verelst contained in a letter to the Directors 
catca March 28, 1768, which throw much light on the growth of British 
nonunion in India. The writer dilates on ‘the general indigence of the 
Mogul empire and proceeds : 

rhe natural consequence of these circumstances lias been, that the 
Ouferent powers find theii hnances narrow, and their treasures unequal to 
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cupied Coimbatore with 18,000 men, and had devised 
ad campaign. A strong, courageous government at ^ 

_ have dictated an advantageous treaty. Unfortud 
Macartney, who desired peace almost at any price, allowed 
liimself to be manoeuvred into the attitude of a suppliant. The 
advance of Colonel Fullarton was stopped, and envoys were sent 
to the camp of Tippoo, where they were treated with almost 
incredible insolence, to which they tamely submitted. At last, 
when Tippoo realized the danger of being attacked by both the 
British and Marathas, and feared that the patience even of the 
long-suffering Lord Macartney might be exhausted, lie graciously 
signed the treaty of Mangalore on March 11, 1784. The document 
provided for mutual restitution of conquests and the liberatio. 
of the surviving prisoners in the hands of the Sultan. Tippoo 
gave Tip 180 officers, 900 European soldiers, and 1,600 sepoys, 
2,680 in all. But the abject governor of Madras had not spirit 
enough to insist on a complete jail delivery, and some miser¬ 
able victims were left in the tyrant’s hands to suffer a sad fate 


later. 

Hastings, while loathing the disgraceful compact, and resenting 
the insults which attended its execution, lacked, the cordial support 
ot the ministry in England, and was not in a position to refuse 
ratification. 4 What a man is this Lord Macartney ! ’ lie exclaimed ; 
c I yet believe that, in spite of the peace, he will effect the loss ot 
the Carnatic.’ 1 

Thus ended in dishonour the Second Mysore War, including the 
Carnatic War terminated in July 1783, and the Malabar operations 
closed in March 1784. Such a peace carried within it the seeds 
of a new war, which duly followed in the days of Lord Cornwallis. 
The Madras government, disobeying express instructions to negotiate 
04 the basis of the treaty of Salbtii, omitted to make any reference 


the maintenance of a respectable army, or the prosecution of a war of any 
duration. Whenever, therefore, they are urged by ambition or necessity 
to enter on any expedition, they assemble new levies for the purpose witu 
the most unreflecting precipitancy ; they risk every thing on one campaign, 
because they seldom have resources for a second, and come to an engage¬ 
ment at afl events, because the consequences of a defeat are less terrible 
than those which must ensue from the desertion, or sedition of an ill-paid 
and disaffected army. As their troops are chiefly raw men and aliens, 
they are without attachment to their general, or confidence in each other ; 
a variety of subordinate commanders destroys all subordination and author¬ 
ity ; and the certainty of beggary and starving, from the common accidents 
of war, throws a damp on the most ardent bravery. 

These circumstances, T apprehend, gentlemen, have been very principal 
sources of our repeated victories over these immense Asiatic armies, which 

Jm\ fi d before a handful of your troops-A second, and no less powerful 

for the security of our situation, is the discordancy of the principles, views, 
and interest*? of the neighbouring powers. . . . The majority of the present 
princes of Hindostnn have no natural light to the countries they possess 
(A View, App., p. 101). 
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RETIREMENT OF HASTINGS 

locument. _ Hastings had much trouble to persuade ^ 
yother Maratha leaders that he was not responsible loi^tj^ 
rtis lorm given to the Mangalore compact by the perverse 
iment of Madras. 

?.? tir ^ n n ent °* Hastings. The work of Hastings in India 
substantially closed when lie gave unwilling ass r nt to the humilia¬ 
ting treaty of Mangalore. The Court of Proprietors, or general 
meeting ot the shareholders in the East India Company, gave 
Inm almost unanimous support, but Pitt, the Prime Minister, had 
become hostile, and towards the close of 1784 intimated his dis¬ 
approval of several features in the policy of Hastings. The position 
of tlic Governor-general was much affected by the clash of parlia¬ 
mentary parties. In those days Indian affairs were the battle¬ 
ground of the party leaders to a degree never known before or 
since. It is impossible in this place to go into details of the parlia¬ 
mentary conflicts which ultimately led to the impeachment 
proceedings. Two India Bills prepared by Fox, the rival and 
opponent of Pitt, were defeated in 1783, much to the satisfaction 
of Hastings. But he equally disliked Pitt’s bill, which became 
Jaw in 1784, and clearly perceived that his resignation was desired. 
I he general knowledge that his withdrawal from the Indian stage 
was imminent seriously weakened his authority both in the Cal¬ 
cutta council and at Madras. Under such conditions he could not 
desire to remain in oilice. He therefore resigned, and on February 1, 
1785, made over charge to his colleague, Mr. John Macpherson, who 
was second in council. 

Hastings in retirement. The life of Warren Hastings was 
Prolonged after his retirement from India for thirty-three years 
until 1818, when he passed away at the age of eighty-five in 
peace with honour. He never again took an active part in public 
^ Hairs, save as the victim of the long-drawn agony of the impeach¬ 
ment. When he went home he had every reason to believe that 
he would receive the rewards justly due for his eminent services 
J° India.and his country. The malice of Philip Francis, tlic' 
irenzied zeal of Burke, and the cold hostility of Pitt not on! 
fobbed him of his reward, but consumed his moderate fortune,: 
? U( t Subjected him to the fiercest ordeal of inquisition ever endured 
by any statesman. 

Impeachment. The responsibility for his prosecution rests 
solely upon Pitt, whose decision still causes legitimate ai.on sh- 
5j e nt, even when viewed in the light of the words ol his colleague 
1 Hundas contained in a letter dated March 21, 1787, addressed to 
^ord Cornwallis : 

, 4 Tlic only unpleasant circumstance is the impeachment of Mr. Hastings. 

* u. Pitt and I have got great credit from the undeviating fairness and 
C;i ndour with which we have proceeded in it, but the proceeding is nor. 
Pleasant to many of our friends ; and of course from that and other 
^rcumstanees, not pleasing to us : but the truth is, when we examined 
Uie various articles of charges against him with his defences, thev were 
strong, and the defence.^ so perfectly unsupported, it was impossible 
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and some of the charges will unquestionably 



_ |Wt statement is open to much criticism, but the storyk 
irtjteachment belongs to the domain of biography and parliamen¬ 
tary polemics rather than to the history of India. It is sufficient 
to chronicle the bare facts that the trial began on February 13, 
1788, and ended on April 23, 1795, with a verdict of acquittal; 
that sixteen questions were put to the twenty-nine lords who 
voted ; that the acquittal was unanimous in two cases, including 
the principal charges of corruption ; and that the minority in 
favour of conviction on the other charges ranged from two to six. 
The Court of Proprietors wished to give Hastings a pension of 
£5,000 and to pay his costs to the extent of £71,080, but Pitt and 
Dundas vetoed the proposed grants. The Directors managed 
to give him an allowance sufficient to permit of his living at Daylcs- 
ford, an estate of 650 acres, as a benevolent country gentleman in 
decent comfort until the end. Throughout those long years he 
maintained an attitude of dignified serenity, and when his time 
came died like a gentleman. The Horatian motto, Mens aequa 
in arduis. inscribed under one of the best known of his many por¬ 
traits, indicates exactly his bearing in the face of adversity. 

Character of Warren Hastings. Probably no person equi pped 
with tolerably accurate knowledge of the facts could now be found 
to deny that die impeachment of Hastings was undeserved. His 
few errors, so far as they were real, were those of a statesman 
exposed to imminent peril and beset by embarrassments so 
complex that fallible human judgement was bound to rr occasion¬ 
ally. Can any statesman be named who never made a mistake. 
Oi* perpetrated a job under pressure ? If Hastings deserved 
impeachment, how many potentates and prime ministers would 
be entitled to impunity? Hastings should be judged by the 
standard applicable to sovereigns or prime ministers. It is im¬ 
possible to contest the truth of the observation of Lord Cornwallis 
that he was 4 unjustly and cruelly persecuted \ The foulness of 
the abuse heaped upon him by Burke and the other orators for 
the prosecution would be incredible were it not recorded to their 
everlasting shame. 2 The violence of Burke’s language was so 


i Ross, Correspondence of Marquis Cornwallis 2 , vol. i, p. 293. The 
process of impeachment, which had many defects as a mode of trial, is 
obsojete and not likely to be revived. After the trial of Hastings it was 
used only once when Dundas (Lord Melville) was the accused person. He, 
oo. was acquitted, in 1806. In an impeachment the House of Commons 
prosecutes through the agency of managers, and the House of Lords finds 
a verdict after the manner of a jury. Each peer votes separately, giving 
his finding on his honour. For criticism of the statement by Dundas 
,, n( j t i ic reasons for the apparent weakness of the defences see. Forrest, 
Selection p. xv. Macaulay gives a brilliant description of the impressive 
scene at the opening of the trial. 

3 Foi an anthology of Burke’s flowers of speech see The Hi story of the 
Trial of Warren Hastings , Esq., part v, pp. 15?-4 (London, 1796). 
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- that on one occasion it drew down the grave cc 
•use of Commons. 

Loffn';! 110 r ad d ft? ted . man y pages to unsparing critiehm 
icts and policy ot Hastings, felt himself constrained when 

testimo^v- L iy eCt to p ?? “ Partial recantation and bear emphatic 
ill It ii t ' • laie . S'Rs ,°t Rie man whom he had treated so 
statement , , 'r a , the p F? Ise , ls f l ual 'fled by the absurdly false 

tha t. Hastings ‘had no genius, any more than Clive, 


- - - AXilMIligS 

lor schemes of policy in¬ 
cluding large views of the 
past, and large anticipa¬ 
tions of the future’. The 
exact contrary is the truth. 

Anybody who studies the 
letters and minutes written 
uy Hastings cannot fail to 
recognize the largeness of 
il * s J pind and the breadth 
°t his view's. The some¬ 
what unwilling eulogy pro¬ 
nounced by Mill includes 
the following propositions 
winch any of the rulers of 
India might be glad to have 
niscribed upon his tomb. 

4 It is necessary, for the satis- 
taction of my own mind, and to 
save me from the fearof having 
given a more unfavourable 
conception than I intended 
oi his character and conduct, 
i V'Tiess upon the reader the 
Wligution of considering two 
tnings. The first is, that Mr. 

Hastings was placed in diffi¬ 
culties, and acted upon by 
temptations, such as few'public 
nicn have been called upon to 
overcome : and of this the preceding history affords abundant evidence. 
Anc second is, that no man, probably, who ever had a great share In 
tne government of the world, had his public conduct so eompkteh 
explored and laid open to view. ... It is my firm conviction, tttat if 
wc ha-d the same advantage with respect to other men, who have been 
non 1 ? 11 ?! 1 ' n 2 a " e< J hi the conduct of public affairs, and could view their 
would r a f <M)ln P Icte ly naked, and stripped of all its disguises, few of them 
than a, ou,, d, whose character would present a higher claim to indulgence 
of the ch‘*f P° int °* a hiiity, he is beyond all question the most eminent 
on« nf tho r , rs w * umi the ( ompany have ever employed, nor is there any 
it i i;i m ’ w 10 would not have succumbed under the difficulties, which, 

amona fl.c° t Ver ff, nie ’ hc al >'*"y '•*'<' sustained - lie was the first, or 

-in,, i."., - tu, >°y le servants of the Company, wlvo attempted to acquire 
y a iguage of the natives, and who set on' foot those liberal inquiries 


WARREN HASTINGS 
(in old age). 






THE BRITISH PERIOD 

language and literature of the Hindus, 1 which have ]i 
ictlory knowledge of the present day. lie had the great art c 
h Vonsists in attaching to the Governor those who are govern^d|Jh^ 
jmstration assuredly was popular, both with his countrymen and the 
Jives in Bengal.’ 3 

It is not easy to recognize as the same man the tyrannical 
-oppressor depicted in such lurid colours by Burke, Sheridan, and 
Macaulav. 4 We may ’, as W ilson remarks in a note, 4 look now with 
wonder," not unmixed witty contempt, upon the almost insane 
virulence with which he was assailed, and think of him in no other 
character than that of the ablest of the able men who have given 
to Great Britain her Indian Empire.’ 

Warren Hastings should not be treated as a man lucky enough 
to escape conviction in court and qualified for the indulgence o. 
superior persons. He is entitled to warm appreciation of his 
uncommon powers, and to the affectionate admiration of Europeans 
and Indians alike. As a young man he emerged unscathed from 
temptations to which his contemporaries succumbed. As a mature 
man of forty he took charge of Bengal with absolutely unsullied 
hands. Throughout his official life he laboured unceasingly for 
the public good. Whatever judgement modern critics may pass 
upon the propriety of certain acts of policy, nobody who knows 
the facts can deny that Hastings gave his best to the service both 
of England and of India. 

His industry was almost superhuman, his resolution inflexible, 
his patience abounding, his courage imperturbable, and his 
dignity unfailing. Throughout the long years of the impeachment 
torture he bore with >toic equanimity 7, the buffets inflicted by lessei 
men, and at last towards the close of his long life attained general 
recognition of his merits. 

In private life, as a contemporary truly said, 4 all who knew 
him loved him, and they who knew him most loved him best’. 3 
His generosity was inexhaustible and often overstepped the 
bounds of prudence. It is impossible to read the letters to his 
* beloved Marian ’ who shared his joys and sorrows for so many 
years, or those addressed to intimate friends without feeling the 
•charm as well as admiring the ability of the writer. 

Hastings in his old age was indeed the Happy Warrior, 

Who, if be rise to station of command, 

Rises by open means ; and there will stand 
On honourable terms, or else retire, 

And in himself possess his own desire. . . . 


1 Add ‘ and Muhammadans . • 

2 The admitted popularity of Hastings among the 1 natives of Bengal 
is in itself a conclusive answer to the accusations of oppression. The 
oppressed do not love their tyrants. 

3 The extensive, although still very incomplete, publication of the 
private correspondence of Hastings produces the same effect on students 
of his life. Mr. Hastings’s tastes were essentially domestic,’ as i\ corre¬ 
spondent writes in Glcig, iii. 533. 



PITT'S INDIA ACT 

Whoso powers shed round him in tile common strife. 
Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 

A constant influence, a peculiar grace. . . 

He who, though thus endued as with a sense 
And faculty for storm and turbulence. 

Is yet a Soul whose master bias leans 
To home-felt pleasures and to gentle scenes. . 

Whom neither shape of danger can dismay, 

Nor thought of tender happiness betray. 

This is the Happy Warrior : this is He" 

Whom every Man in arms should wish to be. 



. £***!» J^dia Act. The Bills prepared by Fox having been re¬ 
jected by the Lords, e 


like other ministers, Pitt found himself compelled to introduce and defend 
'ri „ 0,rice mea sures which he had denounced when in opposition, 
tne chief ground of attack on Fox’s Bill was its wholesale transfer of 
patronage from the Company to nominees of the Crown. Pitt steered clear 
oi this rock of offence. He also avoided the appearance of radicallv 
altering the constitution of the Company. But his measure was based 
, . **» sa me substantial principle as that of his predecessor and rival the 
pimeiple of placing the Company in direct and permanent subordination 
to a Docly representing the British Government. 

Act ° f 17 &* begins by establishing a board of six commissioners, 
,'7 werc formally styled the “Commissioners for the Affairs of India 55 
»->ut were popularly known as the 4 ‘Boarci.o^iJoatroI. ,, . , 


The Board met for a time and Pitt took part in its deliberations, 
u . ln 1816 it ceased to assemble, and its power was exercised by 
f S11 ?^ e member, the President. In modern times a similar fate 
bas befallen the Board of Trade. 1 

The Board was given power ‘from time to time, to check, 
superintend, and control all acts, operations, and concerns which in 
wise relate to the civil or military government or revenues of 
Hie territories and possessions of the said United Company in the 
£ ast Indies’. At the same time a Committee of Secrecy was 
constituted, consisting of three Directors of the Company, through 
Whom all important communications from the Board were to be 
sent. The remaining twenty-one Directors were excluded from 
'/by share of political power, and the Court of Proprietors, whose 
independence had offended ministers, was restricted from inter- 
e rmg with the decisions of the Board. 


k The control of the Governor-general and Council over the minor presi¬ 
dencies was enlarged, and was declared to extend to “all such points 
as re late to any transactions with the country powers, or to war or peace, 


n y Hie Act one of the Secretaries of State had to be included in the 
flVh an d was to preside, if present. In 1793 the system was changed, 
1 „ Ule JPP°ini raent of a President was provided for. Dundas thereupon 
came formally what he had really been from the beginning—the chief 
nember of the Board— and he continued to hold the pe st until 1801. 






;empt to stay the inevitable development of 
in India was made by the emphatic declaration that 4 to 
pursue schemes of conquest and extension of dominion in India are 
measures repugnant to the wish, the honour, and policy of this 
nation . and by the formal positive enactment that 
4 it should not be lawful for the Governor-general and his council, without 

the express authority and consent 
of the Court of Directors, or of 
the secret committee, to declare 
war, or commence hostilities, or 
enter into any treaty for makin r 
war, against any of the country } 
princes or States in India, or any j 
treaty for guaranteeing the pos- ' 
session of any country prince 
or State, except where hostilities I 
had actually been commenced, or 
preparations actually made for i 
the commencement of hostilities, 
against the British nation in India, 
or against some of the princes or 
States who were dependent there¬ 
on, or w hose territories were guar¬ 
anteed by any existing treaty.’ 1 
The Act contains many other 
provisions, but those cited are 
the most important. Nearly ; 
at the same time Acts passed 
at various dates remedied the 
worst defects of the Regulating 
Act of 1773 . defming"tTu: juris¬ 
diction of the Supreme Court, 
giving the Governor-general 
power to overrule his council, 
and introducing other adminis¬ 
trative changes which need not be detailed. 

Patronage remained in the hands of the Directors, who retained 
the power even of recalling a Governor-general. When they exer¬ 
cised that power in the case of Lord Ellenborough Queen Victoria 
was much annoyed. 

The modern Secretary of State for India represents the President 
of the Board of Control, and his Council to some extent takes the 
place occupied by the Court of Directors. The ‘double government’ 


WILLIAM PITT THE YOUNGER. 
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application of the revenues or forces of such 


The quotations are partly from Mill and partly from Ilbcrt. The 
latter author notes that 4 almost the whole 5 of Pitt’s India Ai t (21 Geo. Ill, 
sex \ 2, c. 2.~>) 4 has been repealed, but many' of its provisions were rc- 
enaett• 1 in the subsequent Act' of .1793, 1813, and 1833 \ 




bIR JOHN MACPIiE RSOX 

: and Company set up by Pit t's Act subsisted 
^rial change until 1858. The machinery was cumbroul 
Dry in working, but no government cared to undertake 
of eliminating the Company from the administrative 
Mechanism until the shock of the Mutiny forced the hand of 
ministers. 

Sir John Macpherson. Mr. (Sir John) Macpherson, the senior 
member of council, who took the place of Hastings pending the 
i appointment of a permanent successor, had a bad record. Origin- 
‘dly a ship’s purser, he had been employed as a secret agent for 
the Nawab of the Carnatic, whose affairs were a mass of corruption. 
He got into the service of the Company by backstairs influence, 
’ Vas deservedly, although irregularly, dismissed bv Lord Pigot, 
governor of Madras; was reinstated by the Directors, and sent out 
fo replace Barwell on the Bengal council. During his administra¬ 
tion, which lasted for twenty months, MahadajI Sindia, who had 
obtained the government of the provinces of Agra and Delhi 
^vith complete control of the titular emperor, and the imperial 
had the audacity to demand payment of chauth for the 
^ntish provinces. It need hardly be said that the impudent 
request met with a peremptory refusal. Macpherson does not seem 
p have been responsible for the scandalous action of Dundas, 
1 resident of the Board of Control, who insisted on paying off the 
alleged debts of the Nawab of the Carnatic amounting to about 
p Ve millions sterling without examination. The action of the 
f resident, although not taken for the sake of personal gain, vas 
essentially corrupt, being dictated by a desire to retain the parlia¬ 
mentary influence wielded by Mr. Paul Benfield and other dishonest 
usurers viio had secured control of the Nawab’s finances. The same 
motive induced the minister to cancel the assignment of the Carnatic 
revenues to the Company, which had been arranged b\ Lord 
macartney . 2 That nobleman resigned his office as governor of 
madras when his principal measure was reversed. Negotiations 
mr his appointment as Governoc-gcneral came to nothing, and Lord 
Cornwallis was appointed. 

, Sir John Macpherson effected sonic financial economies, chiefly 
the reduction of salaries, but deserves no commendation. His 
mccessor, Lord Cornwallis, a thoroughly honest man, would 
hoi Idler believe a. word he wrote, nor touch the corrupt jobs which 
hi recommended. His government is described as 4 a system of 
he dirtiest jobbing’, and the man himself is justly held up to 

a matter of form the Peshwa was appointed I 'akil-i mutlak, or 
, e 8 Grent of the Empire and Sindia was styled his deputy. The 
-mial emperor, of course, had to do as he was told. His name, however, 
an Mas respected to a certain extent, and his grants gave a pleasing 
•‘y. ear nnce of legalitv to lawless proceedings. European writers of the 
am Usually call the Padshah the King \ 

, “ idle, alleged jobs of Hastings were trifles compared with the doings oi 
Dundas, his accuser. 
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weak and false to a degree, and he certainly 
itemptible and the most contemned governor thal 
ifed to govern V ' 

r Sjr^John Malcolm, while giving full credit to Hastings for his 
‘personal integrity 5 and the 4 active energy of a great statesman ’ 
directed to the saving of the interests of his country in India from 
ruin, is constrained to admit that ‘ the system of government 
over which he presided was corrupt and full of abuses V Hastings 
did all that man could do in the circumstances to effect an improve¬ 
ment, and actually succeeded to no small extent. But the system 
was too strong to be overthrown by a mere servant of the Company. 
The retirement of Sir John Macpherson, who belonged to the old 
unreformed school, marks the close of an evil period in Bengal. 
The Carnatic had to endure even worse government for some years 
longer. 


h7J. CHRONOLOGY 

Hastings Governor-general; the Supreme Court . 

Cession of Benares province to the Company ; treaty of Surat; 

first Maratha war began ; execution of Nandkumiir 
Treaty of Purandhar ; death of Col. Monson .... 
War with France ; occupation of French settlements . 

Convention of Wargaon (Jan.) ; Nizam’s confederacy 
i!nnhirft of Gwalior : invasion nf f'urnnt.io bv Haidar l 


Capture of Gwalior ; invasion of Carnatic by Haidar Ali ; Baillie’s 
disaster . , . . . . . . . . 

Battle of Porto Novo ; affair of Chait Singh .... 

Affair of the Begums of Oudh : Treaty of Siilbai ; Braithwaite’s 
disaster; Admiral de Suffren ; death of Haidar Ali ; ( European 
events —Resignation of Lord North, prime minister ; relief of 
Gibraltar ; Admiral Rodney’s victory ; Grattan’s Parliament 
in Ireland) ........ 

Surrender of Mangalore to Tippoo ; peace of Versailles 
Ascendancy of MahadajI Sindia.; treaty of Mangalore; JPitt^ 


India A ct 
Resignation of Hastings 
general 

Impeachment trial began 
Acquittal of Hastings 
Death of Hastings . 


Sir J. Macpherson acting Governor- 


Autiiorities 


Forrest G. W. [Sir], Selections from the State Papers in the Foreign 
Devartmeni of the Government of India, 1772-85 , J vols. : and Selections 
from the State Papers of the Governors-General: Warren Hastings, 2 vols. 
(Oxford, Blackwell; and London, Constable, 1910) may be given the first 


1 Cornwallis Correspondence (1859), ed. Ross 1 2 , i. 38.3, 454. Thornton 
is much too favourable to Macpherson. 

2 The Political History of India, 1820, vol. i, p. 35. The author s explana¬ 
tion of the causes Which brought about the abuses is too long to quote, 
but deserves study. 






AUTHORITIES 

ides the general histories, the following special works, 
aye been used. Anonymous, A History of the Trial of Warn 
Esq. (London, Debrett, 1790), gives an excellent and well- 
locum^nted account of the impeachment and connected proceedings. 
r fp biographical works are numerous. The most accurate is Grier. 

■ i ’ ^ ie betters of Warren Hastings to his Wife (London and 

Ji-dinburgh, Blackwood, 1905), a volume which contains much more 
r than its title indicates. The leading Life still is that by Gleig, G. R., 

' ^ yols. (London, Bentley, 1841). Many smaller biographies exist, 
written by Sir Alfred Lyall and other authors. 1 am inclined to think 
j,. ^he V est * s that by Trotter, Lionel, in Everyman's Library (Dent, 
1910), which is superior to the volume by the same author in the Rulers 

! of . India series. All the biographies, except Sydney Grier's, contain 
mistakes. A Vindication of Warren Hustings by Hastings, G. W. (Frowde. 
1909) ; and The Private Life of Warren Hastings by Lawson, Sir 1 iiarlks* 
(swan, Sonnenschein, London, 1905),- are useful, but not quite free from 
^rrors. V. A. Smith, annotated edition of Macaulay’s essay (Clarendon 
Press, 3 911). Many other books and a multitude of pamphlets might be 
named. A huge quantity of unpublished MSS. about Hastings exists, 
aild it is almost hopeless to look for a really satisfactory biography of himl 
fhe material is overwhelming in mass, and controversy is endless. 

Everything about ‘ Nuncomar ’ wall be found in Stephen, Sir James, 
f he Story of Nuncomar and the Impeachment of Sir Elijah linpey, 2 vols. 
(Macmillan, 1905), on one side; and in Beveridge, H Maharaja Nun¬ 
comar (Calcutta, Thacker, Spink, 188G), on the other. 

Hie latter work, a revised reprint of articles in the Calcutta Review, 
although learned and painstaking, seems to me to be thoroughly wrong- 
headed. It is based on the assumption that Hostings cons’ red with 
impey to murder * Nuncomar ’ because the deatli of the Maharaja was of 
, -dvantage to Hastings. It would he as reasonable to assume that the 
Governor-general poisoned Colonel Monson, whose death was still more 
opportune for him. When the jury convicted 4 Nuncomar ’, the Chief 
h’istiee was bound to pass sentence. The proposition that Hastings and 
J, hpey joined in a conspiracy to murder, which was rejected by the law 
hjficers and by Parliament, is an atrocious calumny, inconsistent with the 
1‘haracters of both the men accused.- The title 4 Hastings’ Confession’ 
Y chapter viii of Mr. Beveridge’s big book is a most unfair pclitio prinripii . 

; confession ever was made. Most of the points discussed in the hook 
\ r> irrelevant, and later works supply fuller information on some of 
'em. 

f b’or all Marutha affairs Grant Duff is the leading authority. I possess 
, l bd have used two biographies of Nana Farnavls, one by Macdonald, A., 



, Wilks, Maris, Historical Sketch* of the South of India, dec., is the 
U S u ide for the Mysore war. Some other hooks are cited in the 
wany more might, he named. For the Board of Control see 
/> Board (178-1-1858)’, by Mi lliam Foster, C.I.E., iu Trans . 

». Inst. Sue., read in November 1916. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Cornwallis ; reforms ; the third Mysore war ; the 4 permanent 
settlement * ; Sir John Shore, a man of peace. 



• #1 

Lord Cornwallis. Charles, second Earl Cornwallis, was in Ins 
forty-eighth year when, in 178G, he accepted unwillingly and from 
a sense of duty the office of Governor-general. A soldier by pro- |V 
Cession, he had seen much active service. It was his misfortune < 
that in October 1781 he was in command of the force which was 
compelled to surrender at Yorktown on the American coast, 
because the French fleet under de Grasse had secured for th 
moment command of the sea. Although the surrender ended the i 
American war and assured the independence of the United States, 
the disaster, for which Cornwallis was not blamed personally.* ; 
did not prevent his appointment to India. It was, as Marshman 
observes, ‘ the singular caprice of circumstances that the man who 
had lost America was sent out to govern India, and the man who 
had saved India was subjected to a prosecution for high crimes and 
misdemeanours \ 


It is refreshing for the historian to escape from the turbid politics 
of the time of Hastings and Macphcrson and to pass into the more 
wholesome atmosphere of the Cornwallis regime. The new Governor- : 
General, a member of the aristocratic oligarchy which then governed 
England, 1 was raised by his peerage above' the jealousies which 
must ever beset the path of a man promoted from the ranks of > 
an official service and set to rule over his fellows. Hastings never 
could wholly overcome the disadvantages of his position, either , 
as regards the Directors and ministry at home or his colleagues 
and ■ ubordinates in India. He was forced to make compromises 


1 Cornwallis himself cared nothing for the trappings of rank or office, ( 
and his modest style of living sometimes raised a smile among his Calcutta 
contemporaries. It was reserved for Lord Wellesley to resent what he 
called 4 the ill-bred familiarity of general manners ’ there, which compelled , 
him, he said, to entrench himself within forms and ceremonies and to 
introduce much state into the whole appear.! nee of his establishments anc 
household. In this connexion it may be noted that the title of 4 His • 
Excellency ’ was not applied to the Governor-General until he became 
Viceroy and Governor-General upon the transfer of government from the 
East India Company to the Crown. In February, 1851, Lord Dalhousic 
(Private Letters , p. 154) had written to a correspondent: 4 Any Governor- I 
General, not a peer or Privy Councillor, is 44 His Honour ”, while the 
Commander-in-Chief sitting below him or the Admiral even (if he comes) 
flourishes 44 His Excellency ” before Him. The Queen always addresses 
me as 44 Excellency ”, but nothing official has ever i’ee'n done. It should 
be altered next charter.’ 

H 

•m, 


* 





LORD CORNWALLIS 


arrangements, and even occasionally to perpet\ 
to secure his continuance in office and control o^ed 
which he had to use. The personal rank and reputa- 
Cornwallis freed him from such necessities. He could 
, , ue \ c ^en the Prince Regent, when he sought to effect 
1 “B 1 * 0 i°- US °^’i an .^ * lc enjoyed the full coniidenee of the ministry, 
so tnat ms authority in every department of government was 
uncontested. Pie was invested with military control as commander- 
ln-c net. lie obtained powders to overrule for adequate reasons 
ihe majority oi his,council. 


I he want oi‘ that authority 
had been the most serious 

mbarrassment of Hast¬ 
ings. The other most glar¬ 
ing faults in the Regulat¬ 
ing Act had been remedied 
by earlier legislation. Corn-, 
wallis was not a genius, but 
his lack of imagination] 


and intellectual brilliancy 
was compensated'bv the 


i : s trength of his char acter| 
i ail d his mini neb mg moral) 

I courage. No man ever 
I presumed to question his 
I ntegrity. His mistakes 
h Q d failures do not affect 
uie high respect due to his 
essentially noble nature and 
? l,nos t invariably straight¬ 
forward conduct. 

Reform of civil ser 
The first three years 
0 his lordship's term of 

n tho^f C nia,lli y occupied ^ LORD CORNWALLIS, 
n t he reform of abuses, the ^ 

es °? c° rru Ption, and the provision of adequate sala- 

, 1 V ie Clvi1 serv i c e. He was resolutely opposed to the old- 

, commercial view of the Directors, who liked to see small 
irgeness f't? 1 111 H 1 ? accounts, while they were indifferent to the 
ornwilii' 01 * le unofficial perquisites appiopriated by their servants. 

• Resident aiter J ds arrival, estimated the takings of the 

>f course wir a /° s at £U) '°00 a year. Such monstrous gains, 
ut not then !L sto PP°d. The Resident was given the adequate 
he influence of thTnV* salar * v oft 5.000 rupees a month. Under 
r nto the honourable byrlT', tlu ' £ Kvil Scrvice ° f In<!ia developed 

'ornwallis was served bv . !! ,ch . ,t la ? !° be ever s \ !,ce - 

John Qhnm .mri cral admirable officials, among whom 

dmini strat ivechinn!f« **? » Uncan si ind •«* Pre-eunnent. The 

An ir> t sand reforms will bcdiscus.v'd more fuliy later. 
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lice sought ; war found. Lord Cornwallis cam 
ioJ as a man of peace, bound by Act of Parliament and 
yictions to refrain from conquests and alliances, ex „ 
nee of British possessions or those of an ally. Before hi j 
went home lie had broken the power of the principal potentate ( 
in the far south and had taken half of his dominions. Like more 
than one of his successors he came seeking peace and.found ' Vi ; r * 
The self-denying ordinance enacted by Parliament could not W 
strictly observed ; and even Cornwallis, who disliked trickery* 
was driven on at least one occasion to evade the Act by a subter¬ 
fuge. The various Indian states, or 4 country powers ’, as contem¬ 
porary writers called them, were not stable kingdoms with settle* 1 
boundaries, capable of entering into a permanent system of polit 
Nearly all the kingdoms were of recent origin founded by adven¬ 
turers, each of whom fought for his own hand, and schemed m. 
cessantly to outwit and subdue his neighbours. The policy 
the Marathas, in its essence predatory, could not be reconcile j 
with general order. Nana Farnavis, the Peshw&’s P oW * l ?: s 
minister in those times, aimed at restoring tine supremacy ot ? 
people. Tippoo in the far south, an arrogant fanatical tyraij > 
apparently not quite sane, and lilled with bitter hatred ol 1 
English intruders, never relaxed his efforts to drive them m 
No fixed authority could be found anywhere, and the Brit 1 * 
rulers of Bengal, as the strongest military and naval powc > 
found themselves irresistibly constrained to acknowledge the du 
imposed by the possession of strength, and to accept the positi 
of -umpires’, not only in Hindostan or northern Indni, as 
^ crelst’s time, but of the whole country, even down to 1 ravanc 
and Coorg in the extremity of the peninsula. When the 
with Tippoo began in 1790, only thirtv-three years had elaps 
since Plassey. ' . • c 

Causes of the Mysore war. In 1786 the Marathas, meanm* 
the Peshwa acting under the advice of Nana Farnavis, Sindh ’ 
and Holkar, combined with the Nizam for the purpose ol despoil if fe 
Tippoo, and in the following year forced him to cede a distn 
and pay thirty lakhs of rupees/ In 1788 Lord Cornwallis succeeded 
in obtaining Guntur in the northern Sarkars from the Nizam, wi 
in return asked for troops under the provisions of the treaty 
1768. Lord Cornwallis, hampered bv the Act oi Parliament ana 
anxious to avoid an open breach with Tippoo, adopted, as Grant 
Duff observes, • a line of conduct more objectionable than aq 
avowed defensive alliance’. He addressed a letter to the Niznn 
promising that if the English should at any future time obtain 
possession of the Carnatic Balaghat or uplands they would then 
fulfil their obligations to both the Nizam and the Marathas. v\nei 
Jie letter was written t lie territory in question was include* 
the Mysore state. The Governor-general further promise <i ^ 
attalions on demand, on condition that they shouh A 

-• ^ including specilieaiiy e 


the ba 


employed against the allies of the Company, including I ollies 
the Marathas. Tippoo’s name was not included among 






INVASION OF TRAVANCORE 


thus evaded the Act by framing a treaty in the fclrr 
lippoo heard of the evasion, and his anger at it was] 
tke war which followed. In any ease he had 
svcH le En g |lsll > and if possible, destroy their power, 
was Thmoo’s°a t /^ r . avan °P' re • The immediate cause of the war 
mli S . ttaek 011 1 ravancore, a state in alliance with and 
the sneet.? rOU ' 0t,O, \ ? f the Company. It is needless to go into 
at that iomen? US W i" ch induc , ed , tllc Sulfcan to attack Travancore 
he assaiUd 1 “ he ? r ° ceeded to d °- On December 29. 1789, 
miles of r U J mes _ of Travancore a rampart covering thirty 
owino- to 0 ° m 5 r . bern * r . onfcier the state, and suffered a repulse 
Slldden P anic amon g troops 4 The plain country 
onrl o ® * e ? e ?* merciiess devastation, the inhabitants were hunted 
dlth > in }mense numbers to the usual fate of captivity and 
‘ hord Cornwallis treated that attack as an act of war 

• t V ompan y> and > goring the eifects of his letter to the 
lNizam in July, wrote • 


attaekllJwH bad,aria P. r 'PPoo has forced us into a war with him by 

whose w to • , ° U -V' ny J« st , Provocation our ally the Raja of Travancore, 

bound to Ho -t f t. lS T T y ? Ur ' ntercst to defend, but we are specifically 
oouna to do it by the late treaty of peace.’ J 

I °. rders . were sent to the government of 

a rippio r re ^ U p d * 10 m y asiou of Travancore as equivalent to 
; s t f res i ° f W f r ag ; liast the Company, to collect military 
The nrnvin t '. lcl . 11 £? P° rt » an d to suspend all commercial expenditure, 
uimli uln 1 ! f )V p rn V lent ’ then l mder the control of two brothers 
disobcvS thl d> 01 ' V | lom oac> John ’ was governor, deliberately 
Particular t h^ P ereln Ptory orders of the Governor-general in every 
1 Hollond A*/ 1 ? i :, A Ca S S00n foimd ti,at the y had a master. John 
succeeded him ° ^ ur ^P ej aud his brother, Edward John, who 

5 Subsequently bnth^r 11 ^ W 01 ! was slls Pended from office, 
appeared tI p -he Hollonds went to America and dis- 

t an ally felt hi»^c ?p VC J n i 0 u"?? nera *’ ^ ein ^ uow at war in defence of 
' * triple ^ hb ? rty to canelude a 4 tripartite treaty ’ or 

Tho S tU h tho x > lzam aad thc Marathas against Tippoo. 
he Comi)-invW campaigns. General Medows. in command of 
oroops frornttn T 01 "’ occupied Dindigul and other places, while 
, transport <rrniil* ay fcook possession of Malabar. Seasonal and 
f In becemb1r s Prevented decisive operations. 

1 After a sierra 0 \ 1790 kord Cornwallis in person assumed command. 

I Hampered bv nlf ca P fc uml Bangalore, which he made hi base. 
Jjport. ae struWl*»£ a In £ difficulties in the way of supplies and trans- 
l \ at Arikera (Arrd ? U ^ Ild hiflicted a severe defeat on the Sultan 

II capital. The v^j° r, , y ^ onl y nine miles from Seringapatam, the 
IMUfif ***« ' 1 j Proved fruitless. At the moment when 


success seemed assn r*i iJ rov °d fruitless. At 

ho destroy his sie^e trah! nW ^ lli3 was ob,i g ed 
' Craiu a nd retire on Ba 


by fear of starvation 


angalore. 1 Just then 


l Bombay toreehad to abandon f ar ?.,g"? n 'T«ks. 


1 a small hospital with 18 path nts. 


The 


I 
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Itha force arrived with ample supplies. If they lu 
days earlier the war might have been ended triumpT 
prci/Cornwallis bought the further aid or neutrality of thl 
^jutiry Marathas with funds provided by seizing the Company’s 
silver on its way to China. In those days modern financial facilities 
did not exist. There was no paper money, no funded debt, and no 
machinery of extensive credit. Each campaign had to be financed 
by chests full of coin, and the amazingly cumbrous arrangements 
for transport and supply were of a mediaeval character. 1 2 

Treaty of Seringapatam. Two campaigns having failed# 
Lord Cornwallis resolved to finish the business in 1792. With 
the help of an army from Bombay he approached Seringapatam 
in February, and convinced Tippoo that resistance was hopcles^ 
Preliminary terms then arranged were converted on March 1 
into the definite treaty of Seringapatam, which required the 
cession of half of the Sultan’s dominions, the payment of 330 lak i 
of rupees, the release of all prisoners, and the surrender of two oi 
Tippoo’s sons as hostages. 

The Sultan was furious when he learned that the Governor- 
general insisted on the cession of Coorg, which did not come clearly 
within the precise language of the preliminary terms accepteci. 
Lord Cornwallis could' not possibly abandon to the rage of the 
Sultan the gallant little principality, which had 
unspeakable cruelties at Tippoo’s hands ; but he should not 1 c 
exposed himself by the use of loose language to even the suspicion 
of breaking faith. Tippoo had paid a large part of the indemnity 
and sent in his sons before he realized that he must lose Coorg.** 

Territorial adjustments. The territorial adjustments, in¬ 
tended to give shares of equal value to the three allies, may P e 
described in the words of Wilks : 


‘ The selections of ceded territory brought the Mahrattas to the river 
Toombuddra [Tungabhadra], their frontier in 1779 ; restored to NijgP 
AH his possessions north of that river, and the province of Kurpa fCuauo* 
pah] to the south, which had been lost about the same period. i\H 
English obtained Malabar and Coorg ; the province of Dindigul [now ir 
the north of the Madura District], which had jutted inconveniently mu 
their southern provinces, and Baram&hal [now the NE. portion of ti. 
ci'ilpm District], an iron boundary for Coromandel, which placed n c I 

J O T-» __ rn- _ - -o 1 _ vai «4-1 nn ti** 3 


frontier fortress of Rayacota [Rayakottai now in Salem District] on ti 
table land of Mysoor to the east, as the undispuled cession of toory 
secured a similar advantage to the west.’ 


1 The needs of Lord Cornwallis in 1792 were supplied by a huge supp^j 
mentary army of Banjaras (‘ Brinjarics \ 4 Lumbanies »), oi 

nomad ^rain-carriers and dealers, numbering not less than 100,000. v* ^ 
„ives a curious account of them. Now that their ancient occupation ■ 
gone they have been mostly merged in the general population and ne 
a mere caste. See Yule and Burnell, Glossary, s. v. Brinjarry. , 

2 The dispute turned on the meaning of the word 4 adjacent 

preliminary articles. See the full diary of the tedious 

Malcolm, Political History. 


( _ in th i 

negotiations i* 
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dts left to Tippoo were 6 rugged and unproductive! 

• with those of which he was deprived. Coorg 
_ as a piotected state under its Raja, and so remaiil 

aptii; I$84, when the misconduct of its ruler made annexation 
necessary. The annexations under the treaty of Seringapatam 
largely extended the area of the Madras and Bombay presidencies. 

Criticism. Lord Cornwallis is sometimes criticized for his 
failure to deal in a more drastic fashion with an implacable enemy. 
Subsequent events proved that the complete overthrow of Tippoo 
m 1792 would have saved another war ; 1 but at the time the 
Governor-general believed that lie had done enough to secure a 
lasting peace. Annexation of the whole of Mysore would have 
lispleased both the Nizam and the Marathas, offended public and 
ohicial opinion at home, and contravened the policy of the Act of 
1784. The partial annexation effected was approved by the 
ministry, and the Governor-general was promoted to the rank 
of Marquess. Tippoo compelled his subjects to pay most of the 
indemnity, 2 and at once began preparations for the next war. 

Land policy. The most momentous and most hotly debated 
measure carried through by Lord Cornwallis was the Permanent 
Settlement of Bengal, Bihar, the Benares Province, and part of 
Orissa. 3 Comparatively few r readers of this book can have had 
practical, inside knowledge of the nature and working of the Indian 
systems of land tenure and finance, which differ widely from those 
prevalent in Europe and other parts of the world. Explanation 
lt some length of elementary facts familiar to experts is therefore 
^dispensable for the majority of students who do not possess the 
experience gained by Collectors and Settlement Oilicers. 

India always has been a country mainly agricultural, and for 
that reason the proper treatment of the problems connected with 
the land is the primary duty of an Indian government, so far as 
internal adminisl ration is concerned. Good policy concerning 
the land means contentment and peace ; bad policy means dis¬ 
content and disturbance. Indian finance always has depended 
m the land policy, because from time immemorial the right of 
. e government, whatever its form might be, to a large share of 
LC gross produce >f the land has been admitted by everybody, 
od hat share has been the principal source of the income of the 
stal Even now, when new sources oi revenue have b» en developed 
oy the action of modern conditions, the ‘land revenue’ constitutes 
aoout from 38 to 40 per cent, of the income of the government of 

the " ou,d have preferred to dethrone Tippoo and restore 

(Cornrl'allis Cor tS * n >!ers,the policy adopted later by Lord Welli Icy 

caused nn “• thc ’ horrible tortures ’ used to enforce the levy, which 
"rritory. ’ 1 c secret emigration into the Company’s newly acquired 

• *?, introduce the permanent settlement into the northern 

Presidency) 3 most y fal,cd ’ (i. 6'., 1008, vol. xvi, p. 818, s.v. Madras 
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In earlier days its percentage was considerably 
ting to 75 per cent, or more of the gross receipts, 
share of the state. The legitimate government % 
gross produce according to the best legal authorities was 
one-fourth, but Akbar demanded one-third generally, and one-half 
in Kashmir. Theoretical limitations did not count for much. 
In practice, nearly every ruler, Hindu or Musalman, took all lie 
could geiand often the principle was avowed that the cultivating 
occupier, the 4 ryot 5 ( rniyat ), should be left no more tlian a bare 
subsistence and seed grain, in order that he might not wax fat 
and kick. Very often so much was not left. Then the cultivators 
were forced to desert their lands, which lay waste, a prey to wild 
beasts. The temptation to kill the goose which laid the egg^ 
proved irresistible in many cases. Even the early 4 settlements 
made by British olTicers frequently erred on the side of over- 
assessment, with disastrous results. The financial and economic 
benefits of moderate assessment are now universally recognized 
in British India, but the practical difficulties in the way of attaining 
the golden mean are immense. In Bengal of the eighteenth century 
the information accessible was so crude that a decently lair 
assessment was impossible. The Benares province was more 
fortunate, because it was a comparatively small area and was 
assessed by Jonathan Duncan, the best revenue ofiicer ot the 

^ Modes of collection. The government share of the produce 
might be collected in kind, either by actual division and weighment 
of the crop, or by various methods of appraisement or estimating 
It might also be valued and collected in cash, the system preferred 
by Akbar, and now universally adopted in British territory. The 
ancient tradition, it should be clearly understood, allowed n o 
place for an economic, competitive landlord's rent. According to 
theory, the whole produce should be shared between the Stale 
(sarkCir) and the peasant ( 4 ryot ? ). Akbar encouraged direct 
payments by each peasant ( 4 ryot war settlement 5 ), which, as 
Sir Thomas Munro rightly insisted, was 4 the old system of the 
country But in practice that arrangement often proved to be 
unworkable, and the services of a middleman under one name o 
another zemindar, or what not, had to be called in. His remuncra 

^_ in fhn nature of a commission on the collections. Akbar 

V. ftt 

sane 
the 



ivisses into lanaioru » iuju, a 3 «, n.cittci ui iuv-l, i* ~;' c ’ f 

J.f th e landlord’s rent now levied in Bengal and most parts o 
India Ancient Indian law recognized no freeholders, except n 
Malabar, and certain other regions in the peninsula. 2 The pi e\ ainn-, 


i The Ik i definition of the position of an early Bengal zenum IU< 
that in Harington’s Analysis , reproduced in Seton-Karr, Lord Coi ^ allj 
(Rulers of India), p. 34. It deserves careful study, rite 
zemindar is defined, ibid., p. 36. • i, UK } j n 

- Munro found documentary evidence of private properry 
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rtainly was that the ultimate property in land ves| 

2 , and that opinion still is ordinarily held and acted < 
ve or Protected States of northern India. The corolla^, 

___ imposition is that the State or government could do what 

it pleased with tenures, subject only to vague customary rights, 
more or less recognized, but never defined, and never enforceable 
bv law. Powerful people also needed to be careful, for fear of 
throwing land out of cultivation. Established 4 ryots ’ were under¬ 
stood to have a prescriptive right to retain their fields so long as 
they paid at customary rates their 4 land revenue or government 
share of the produce, which in the old days was indistinguishable 
from rent. The British creation of 4 proprietary right 5 in northern 
mdia has brought in a third party, the landlord or zemindar, who 
coflects rents from the 4 ryots ’ or peasants, and pays 4 land revenue ’ 
as a share of the rent, not of the produce. The modern settlement 
officer values rents, not crops. If there is no actual rent, as in the 
case where a 4 proprietor ’ cultivates his own land, a hypothetical 
rent is calculated, and 4 rent- ates ’ are worked out for the whole 
cultivated area. In the eighteenth century no such refinements 
were possible. Rough assessments were usually made on the basis 
°t previous collections, or, sometimes, as by Duncan in Benares, 
on estimates framed by hereditary skilled officers called kanitngos 
0 canoongoes’). At other times the assessments were made in 
a still rougher fashion by putting up the 4 land revenue * of a tract 
fo auction. In that case the contractor was called a 4 farmer ’, 
nd the highest bidder got the contract. He then had to raise 
sum agreed on as lie best could from the middlemen and 
peasants under him. Warren Hastings was obliged to resort to 
Bie farming system as a makeshift for his hurried quinquennial 
settlement ’ of 1772-7. It is an evil system, intolerable except 
as a makeshift. 

Questions of person and time. In the time of Lord Cornwallis 
everybody was agreed that the 4 settlement ’ contract should 
be made with the established middlemen or zemindars, whose 
Position had become hereditary, as usual in India. 

The question of term remained open. Most native governments 
de rough ‘ annual settlements \ Akbar had preferred longer 
\ ls » and, actually, the Bengal ‘settlement’ made by his finance 
ister. Raja Todar Mall, lasted for seventy-six years, 
csw^haos in Bengal. In the eighteenth century every thing fell 
into confusion. i n Bengal the village communities, which still 
societ y together in Upper India, dissolved, and the 
■:SS ccaf *<? to maintain their records properly. Individual 
7e\o ne J or '«"*«Hv mere collecting removable middlemen, de¬ 
fensor in potentates, each controlling a huge ex¬ 

tent ol country. The Mogul government always had been in 

\ Kanara going back for a thousand years (Gleig’s Life 2 , i. 347). The 
•of K- regions alluded to are — from Sunda [in Mysore] to the Wynaad 
i-ny mcluded in the Malabar District], the Carnatic, Tanjore, and Madura 
bid., 11 . 125). 
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bjit of allowing local landholders and middlemen, wl 
signation might be, to exercise practically despotic air 
__e peasantry. The ofTicials did not worry much abo 

__; of administration, so long as the revenue came in sufficiently 

well to satisfy the persons in power, whoever or wherever they 
might be. Nobody’s position or rights could be exactly defined in 
legal, precise terms. Lord Cornwallis suddenly introduced his 
‘ permanent settlement ’ into the chaos thus sketched, and effected 
a revolution, without fully intending it. He was firmly persuaded 
that he had conferred a boon on the country which he did so much 
to ruin; and when he had departed his successors continued 
to pretend that all was well, being unwilling to admit failure. 
No official blundering could ruin altogether a fertile region like 
Bengal, filled with an industrious population. 

Meaning of ‘settlement’. The term 4 settlement’ so often 
used in the foregoing observations has in India a technical meaning, 
which needs definition. The term is a translation of the Persian 
word bandobasl. In the time of Lord Cornwallis revenue records 
being written in Persian, the technical terms used mostly came j 
from that language, which included many Arabic words, inc ^ 
vocabulary of official Persian differed little from that of modern 
4 High Urdu ’. The comprehensive term bandobast or * settlement 
covered all the operations incidental to the assessment oi the lana 
revenue or government share of the produce. The survey wlncli 
had been a necessary preliminary in Akbar’s time, as it is now, 
had dropped out of use in all provinces. The main factors n 
a 1 settlement ’ were the persons with whom the contract should 1 
made, the amount of money demanded, the modes of collection, 
the penalties for default, and the term for which the arrangement | 
should hold good. i 

Policy of the home authorities. The home authorities had 
been much disturbed by the reports concerning the vacillating . 
policy pursued in Indian revenue matters, and were extreme \ 
anxious to secure a permanent revenue assessed on fixed principles^ 
They wore not keen about obtaining an increase of the annuv 
amount. The farming system was condemned definitely, and 
parties were agreed that the 4 settlement ’ should be made witn 
recognized zemindars. Nobody advocated a survey or vers deta 
investigation of the assessable resources of the country, wi J 
settlement officers are accustomed to call the ' assets 
' Question of term. The term for which the settlement shoiffi 
b( made wa the principal topic debated./ So far buck as JanudL 
177d Francis had written an*able minute advocating a pertaanei* ’ 
unchangeable assessment. 1 In a dispatch of 1T8G, the y< ’ ll ’ 
wiiicli Cornwallis came out, the Directors expressed their prefered_ 
for a permanent settlement, never again to .be revised. U , 
Governor-general seems to have made up his mind from the J 1 
that such a measure must be passed. It is certain that in 1 78V 
had come to a fixed resolve on the' matter, which could not 

1 Ascoli, p. Si. 




QUESTION OF TERM 

. any argument. lie succeeded in convincing the 1*1 

.!r«r KVo h 4 r“r ftefe 

Settlement for Bengal Bihar and the Permanent 

proclaimed in 1703, and for the BenareV'pr •' ^ Ild i* a P ur ) was 
Shore urged with all Iris force the^tf ? rovmce two years.later, 
that the measure was •wimtuJ* °. n ‘? us common-sense view 
should not betaken ™ Inform^ and \ hat an ‘revocable dep 

inquiry and consideration. 1 ° Wiuch wonld allow time for 

Arc g^WSiJfers: m 10 r ** 

sufficient, that the government Tould he n infermat 1011 was 

Propertv of Governmenti\ 1 the J and should be retained as the 
the claim of ri'dit of the * • w , as flIrtlu r convinced that, failing 

Public good to man 1 2 "ifr ,l wo . uld bc necessary for the 
P-son 5SSS S'- 0 thom ’ 01 co 

Hindostan is'nmv a^undeVnl'vil”! 10 i^'"i the Company’s territory in 
‘case induct ai ?v b >V’ vi,d bcasts - '' if a ten vea.V 

r .vots to ironic and eul&wte Ids H u T y lhat . J>'ngle, and encourage the 

either submit mb“™ ,«^r «" at th , c ’ of that lease he .., 

ah hop - of deriving anv hem. t /T , V? new, - v cultiva,i (l l«"h. or lose 
thne he will hardly be^pnid ? * ” S labour ’ for which P er,l «l>s by that 

tenure win'lie li'-Je IS . < )' ;U ' ta !,1 X nl j nd that a much more advantage -us 
those exertions i i a,, ' > 0 ! nc, ^ e the inhabitants of this country to make 
The ba’.n v In . 1 ! h c in a .°” e effcct an Y substantial improvement, 
expedients h ls K • 10 zemindars have fallen into of subsisting 1 annual 

people tIiePKf.i V e! ,g , lm ! l i' i » not in any constitutional inmerfecti 1 in the 
I cannot therefore * h v, the <llictuat in£ measures of (k vernment ; and 
the generality ,,f , f,lat 11 l' nod of ten -ears will be considered by 

By the prudent : ;l ,u uV ! te . r J n equal in estimate to perpetuity, 
of a contrary descriptior ' v,ll I n ; ,! : whatever it may be -by proprietors 

former the benefit of •, ' Zt woul 1 unwise, therefore, to deny the 

of the latter will rot .,u f 1 ;.’ , . I , n ‘ tncnf system, because the miMnana<vmcnt 
, It is for the iu te r^V:!fB,eStoL t ?l "tT iM,Vi " da «* ^Tt. 

the hands of the most frugal P^P^y^hould fall into 

197G 11 Jnd th 1 W class of people, who uiU improve 
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m<Xs and protect the ryots, and thereby promote the generamros-l 
xy^ythe country. j 

Pthore are men who will not follow this line of conduct when an 
^snjiyiis afforded them by the enaction [sic] of good laws, it surely is not 
inconsistent with justice, policy, or humanity to say that the sooner their 
bad management obliges them to part witli their property to the more 
industrious, the better for the State. 

It is immaterial to Government what individual possesses the land, 
provided he cultivates it, protects the ryots, and pays the public revenue. 

The short-sighted policy of having recourse to annual expedients can 
only be corrected by allowing those who adopt it to suffer the consequences 
of it, leaving to them at the same time the power of obviating them by 
pursuing the opposite line of conduct.’ 

Criticism. Such feeble reasoning, while plausible enough on 
naper to deceive able English ministers ignorant of Indian condi¬ 
tions, was so utterly unrelated to the realities that it hardly 
deserves the trouble of refutation. It may, however, be well to 
observe that the grant or declaration of a heritable, transfeia 
right of property in the soii as a boon bestowed on the zemindars 
ignored the ancient rights of multitudes of under-proprietors or 
various kinds as well as the customary tenant-right or hold on 
the soil ac fair customary rates enjoyed by the ryots ; that no 
serious attempt was made to secure respect for such rights and 
customary possession ; that the words 4 his lands ’ applied to 
a vast zemindari were false in fact and implied an agrarian revolu¬ 
tion ; that great zemindars were not in the habit of spending 
capital on land reclamation or improvement ; that such operations 
actually were effected bit by bit on a small scale bv individual 
ryots ; that no shadow of reason existed for believing that the 
transferees of properties would * improve tiie lands and protect 
the ryots ’ better than the old zemindars had done; that, as a 
matter of fact, the new men were much worse than the old ; and 
that the policy avowed in the concluding paragraphs of the extract 
was heartless and cruel. Much more might be said, but so much is 
enough . 1 . 

Cruelty of the sale law., A tremendous change in usage ana 
practice was introduced by the Permanent Settlement legislation 
through the enforcement of the sale of zemindaris by auction as 
the sole penalty for default . 5 Previous rulers had been accustome 
to imprison, flog, torture, dr even kill defaulters ; but whatever 
pain was inflicted fell upon individuals, without impairing tue 
position of the defaulter’s family, or inflicting loss of the vague 
rights recognized as existing. The notion that a big zemindar * 
interest in a whole barony or county was liable to be sold up aW 
lost for ever because iiis agent had been a day late in paying tn 
government revenue was wholly new to the Indian mind, whiCJ I 
found extreme difficulty in grasping the terrible reality o* tn 
novel situation. Lord Cornwallis abhorred all forms of persona 

1 Mill’s very much longer denunciation of tbe Cornwallis legislation 
is not open to hostile criticism to any material extent. 


Niiwsr^ 
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>nd in his anxiety to relieve landholders from cor|^ 5 Wi| 
/ s subjected them tc evils far worse. The rigid pimctuaml’I 
i/ent required by the law could not be fully nforced. Large 
.—, accrued in spite of the cruelty of the sale law, especially 

4 ^ 2 ?® * ie P C110( ^ about lifteen years following the proclamation 
ol tlie permanent settlement, i Innumerable proofs of the mischief 
done might be cited, but it will sullice to quote the testimony of 
the Collector of Midnapur in 1802, who wrote that the zemindars 
all say that such a harsh and oppressive system was never before resorted 
to in tnis country ; that the custom of imprisoning landholders for arrears 
ol revenue was, in comparison, mild and indulgent to them ; that, though 
it was no doubt the intention of government to confer an important 
benefit on them by abolishing the custom, it has been found by melancholy 
experience that the system ol sales and attachments, which has been 
substituted lor it, has in the course of a very few r years reduced most of 
the great zemindars in Bengal to distress and beggary, and produced a 
greater change in the landed property of' Bengal than has, perhaps, ever 
happened in the same space of time, in any age or country, by the mere 
effect of internal regulations.’ 

That indictment of the policy of Lord Cornwallis is literally 
tiue. | I he great landholders more or less completely ruined 
included the Rajas oi Dlnajpur, Rajshalii, Bisliaiipur, Nadiva 
(Nuddea), Cossljuruh, and many others . 1 

The auction purchasers. *Nor were 'the persons substituted 
any better as landlords than their predecessors had been. On the 
contrary, as already stated, they were much worse, because the 
id-understood foreign sale law afforded endless opportunities for 
trickery and chicanery to rogues who mastered the formalities 
°i the collector’s office, suborne d the underlings, and often acquired 
valuable properties for a trifle. S In many cases the purchasers 
were agents, attorneys, or bailiffs of the zemindars, and purchases 
were constantly effected in the names of persons other than the 
ical buyers.) The purchasers, far from showing an inclination 
to become * prudent trustees of the public interests wore selfish, 
greedy speculators, indifferent to everything except tin iV own 
immediate pecuniary interest, and bitterly hostile to the holders 
ol all subordinate rights. Very often they resided in Calcutta 
or some other city, never going near the estates which they were 
expected to improve. In the years L871-4, when I erved as 

* ssistant Collector in the permanently settled districts of the 
enares province, I examined many old records and heard endless 

tW eS 0l ■ the iniquities of the auction -purchasers, although in 
r T ^ &vil never attained the magnitude which it 

m Bengal. The effect on the peace of the country-side 
W < d! ? strous and probably is still felt. A family which 

• ) ost Us legal rights 1 by an auction sale always regards the 
.sac ion as unjust, and usually becomes a centre of agrarian 

disturbance, frequently resulting in murder. 

po iar as the hoped for creation of a landed aristocracv oi a 
1 Fifth Report, in Ascoli, pp. 214, 428. 



p&rog^jssive character from among either the old zemin 


^a^’.nfew men was concerned the permanent settle me 
^ ghastly failure. The pecuniary benefit was reaped chiefly by 
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Neglect of subordinate rights. In respect of the under- 
proprietors and peasants or ‘ryots’ of* various' classes, who 
possessed well-recognized, although ill-defined custo mary rights, 
while owing equally well-recognized and ill-defined duties, the 
result of the obstinate idealism of Lord Cornwallis was equally 
disastrous. The government contented itself with expressing pious 
aspirations in the wordy preambles to Regulations and in making 
fine promises of future legislation which were never fulfilled. The 
first serious attempt to grasp the problem of tenant-right was made 
by Act X of 1859, which unhappily proceeded on lines not in 
accordance with custom, and was on the whole a failure. Subse¬ 
quent attempts to solve the problem do not seem to have met 
with much greater success, but I am not qualified by experience 
in the Lower Provinces to express a decided opinion on that point. 

4 No rent ’ combinations. Another evil result of the senti¬ 
mental obstinacy of Lord Cornwallis was the demoralization 01 
the tenantry, who often adopted a 4 no rent ’ policy, and made it 
impossible for the- landholder to fulfil his obligations. A man who 
could not collect his rents could not pay his land revenue. Lord 
Cornwallis was perversely wedded to the notion that all disputes 
concerning the land could be easily settled by referring the parties 
to the civil courts established by him. The break-down of those 
courts will be noticed presently. 

Distraint ; the Fifth Report. In 1799 an attempt to relieve 
the embarrassment of the zemindars was made by giving them 
the power of distraint, as copied from English law. The newly 
acquired power, which was unsuitable to the country, was tyranni¬ 
cally abused. The famous Fifth Report of the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, presented in 1812, and drafted by the 
Senior Clerk of the Board of Control, gives a comprehensive and 
distressing view of the evils wrought by the permanent settlement, 
coloured to a considerable extent by the desire of the committee 
to prove that the country, notwithstanding 4 certain imperfections^ 
in the 4 system of internal government in the Bengal provinces » 
yet 4 exhibited in every part of it, improvement on a general view, 
advancing with accelerated progress in latter times. 7 

Advantages of delay. If the se ttl ement had been made tor 
ten years only as Shore advised, or even for a longer term, the 
detects inevitable in a rough and ready measure designed and 
executed by officers very imperfectly informed concerning essential 
facts could have been noted and cured by suitable remedies. The 
rights of subordinate holders and ryots might have been properly 
secured, the old landholding families might have been preserved- 
the villanies attendant on auction sales could have been stopped, 
and grave financial loss would have been avoided. 

Lack of local knowledge. The permanent settlement had yet 
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injurious result. The land revenue being fixed fortw 
iynient on the whole secured by a mechanical rccoipj 
/cess „ of saIc > no motive remained to induceofficialsto stuflv 
mmutt'Jv rural tenures and conditions. The kdn fmgOs (canoongoes), 
S? a, ‘t >ouzed hereditary custodians of knowledge concerning 

were de n“T ? nd the vi,la g c accountants (pattalrts) 

\'o loeci n f * 3 >C P r,vatc servants of the zemindars. 

, establishment was required. The extensive 

establishmcatof tahstldOrs and subordinate officials at the disposal 

does mv vi , « a ^ 1Stl ; lct “ temporarily settled provinces 

so to qm.il' Bengal, where the Magistrate and Collector is, . 
hi- 1 .. r* C ‘ ^epnyed of eyes and ears. He is constrained to rely 
CH mveshgations almost entirely on the police, an unsatis- 
factory agency. Considerable tracts of Bengal had the good 
ioihine to escape the wide net of the permanent settlement for 
i ‘ U0l [ s reasons which cannot be explained here. Such tracts 
<\e been surveyed, examined, and assessed by skilled settlement 
icers m modem times and the knowledge thus acquired has 
rown much light on rustic economy. But in the province taken 
as a whole it is extremely difficult for officials to gain that accurate 
mtormation concerning the hind which is the ordinary equipment 
a competent officer in other provinces. Under the Bengal 
s nancy Act of IS 80 power was taken to make a survey and prepare 
r^I^. C +- r( °| rights even in permanently settled tracts. Such 
PF at V 0nS l mve \ aken P* ace in north Bihar and certain other 
f t. rt ncts * J a r tiicy have been completed they remove 

reproach of official ignorance concerning those areas. 
com 1loss - f he financial loss caused by tlie permanent 
enormAus > and cannot be less than 300 lakhs, or 
in nl! .? n ? 4 ° f I' ul> . eeS ? year ’ a burde n which the rest of India has 
loRfc n. 1 * j^P°l°£ists tor tlu measure may urge that the apparent 
norm lS CCU e 11 P by * be increase of cultivation due to the 
pcrnnuieney of the assessment. Several years ago when lecturing 
tli- L ? 1 ■ * came to the conclusion and taught my pupils that 
iustlv in -u rC i iS ? 111 Cl dta vat i°n which has taken place eann ! be 
A .. V tl5?or,bed to the Permanent Settlement legislation. Mr. 

revenue officer serving in Bengal, indcpendentlv 
‘ ormed the same opinion. 8 Probably few disinterested and 


$ v. 1S put cons iderably higher in 1. G. (1008, vol. vii, p. 301, 

170*1 hV^V.’ doubt that the extension of cultivation .‘ uhsoquent to 

p 0 p n a tion U e Ti l,Pl y. to natural causes, such as the normal increase of 
subse*! ii P n» lV* f 1 lcn 1S n °thing in the contemporary accoi nts, nor in the 
of cult iv*» i' . y of ^cmindari management, to show that the extension 
sumroQf ihnf c;. Wa i S 111 a,, y Wu y due to the ei arts of the proprietors, or to 
form of settlen ie ™l ts ' V0llld nofc hav( - heen obtained under a different 
effect o n ^ Pcr . ,nanci ^Scf )<•incntinitv.-lf had no Immediate 

n 8oV ‘Wohavr nil" 11 tlV;,ti:> ' 1 ' W firl y Hevcmi£ Ui ^l of Bengal. 1017, 
P* ,g .V, Uve go ird Hie Ryots from oppression, and they will 

create the revenue for us > (.sir T. Munro in Gleigs Life*, i. 174). 
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prmed persons outside of Bengal could now be fG 
1 the wisdom of the Permanent Settlement.^ Ri„ 
it has become irrevocable. The author of this boo 
[oubt that it was wrong. 



Districts. 1 The division of the province into districts is the backbone 
of the whole system of reforms. The Supervisors, tho Provincial Councils, 
and the earlier Collectors had exercised their doubtful authority over a 
series of fiscal divisions, parganas , zemindfiries, &c. . . The new districts 

were territorial units . . . reduced to twenty-three in number ’ in 1787. 
4 The process of rendering the districts more compact continued . . . but the 
system evolved by Shore . . . has formed the basis of all subsequent ad¬ 
ministration.’ 1 


Judicial reforms. The judicial reforms, civil and criminal, 
were based on tiie district arrangement, and, although much 
modified in detail by later legislation, served as the foundation 
of the existing system, and were an improvement on the tentative 
institutions of Hastings. A civil court under a European judge 
was constituted for every district, and a gradation of appeal courts 
was established. Collectors were divested of judicial functions, 
and almost all disputes were referred to the civil courts. European 
judges were sent on circuit to perform the functions now performed 
by Sessions Judges, and the grosser faults of the Muhammadan 
criminal law were abolished, but that law, slightly modiried, still 
supplied the place of a penal code, and supplied it very ill. The 
Judge of each district (zillah) had also the powers of a magistrate 
and the control of the police, who were officered by Indian darogas , 
each in charge of a police circle (Ihdna) about twenty miles square. 
The daroga received a salary of only twenty-five rupees a month, 
plus ten rupees for every dacoit or brigand convicted, and a com¬ 
mission on stolen property recovered. Murders, robberies, and other 
enormities were extremely numerous, and the darogas were a 
terro r to the well-disposed rather than to the evil doers. The 
introduction of a more efficient police administration had to wait 
until the years 1859-02, when the High Courts were founded, the 
Penal Code and Code of Criminal Procedure enacted, and the 
police was organized on the model of the Royal Irish Constabulary. 

Radical error of Lord Cornwallis. Lord Cornwallis had 
an extraordinary distrust of all 4 native ’ or Indian officials. 


1 Ascoli, p. 39. The unit of administration in British India is the 
district corresponding roughly with the Sarkar of the Mogul system. 
In British India 258 districts exist. . . . Many of the native or protected 
states as for example the Nizam’s dominions or Hyderabad state, follow 
British system and make use of the district as the unit, of administration. 

Bach such district is ordinarily a considerable area as large as a good- 
si/.ed English county, and supporting a population of 1 , 000.000 more or 
I t r * s . jn the Madras presidency the districts are exceptionally large. . . • 
The average area of a district is about 4,430 square miles, and the average 
population is about 931,000’ (The Oxford Survey of the British Empire, 
1914, vol. ii, p. 249). The districts in the time of Lord Cornwallis we - 
large and unwieldy. 
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tUSSsfa^^ 2 

system established Tn 1 ir«r? r Cornwallis. : : • Under the impolitic 

ambition were' altogether oin c 1 ° P r P s P ec4s °f legitimate and honourable 
q. * .7™ alt0gether c,osed against the natives of the country/ 

system Wn' ?b C "i Cr iUt i° P articulars °f the working of the judicial 
both the civil nnd^ b - e U 1 ° d ? ubt that broke down utterly on 
years iustioo Cllnnilal .sides to such a degree that for many 

hampered hv t ?,u^ mos [ f ! cni o c d. The courts were far too few, were 
^ technicalities, and clogged with arrears. In 1795 
L't ol isurdwan was mnn> i linn an non ^ 


the tivii rniiH- £ T, ues ’ and clogged with arrears. In 1795 
Much informs Hr Bur l wan was more than 30,000 cases in arrear. 
K s^S r ^° n the sllb J‘ ect is contained in the Fifth Report . 
beloved filv s WCre reSt ° r ? d to Collectors in M35. Cornwallis 
of the comnleto «, J& an £ peop J e now do > in the theoretical merits 
Practical ntf e w S v paratl0n ° f executive from judicial functions. 
Which ^looks O nnr °fr kn °Y, tb ?-, st i ren S th of the Indian tradition 
(hukm\ oo 41 ° ne ° lcer ’ the Hakim, or person who can give orders 

that The vm^ers e ar eSen ’ tatlV t of i the S ovemme nt, do not believe 

and the sub dfvkinn 0 by multiplication of departments 

cue suD-di\ision of authority Rnf th^ e, * .** 


and the sub division T 2 i aie niL.,. ri . v , l . Mlull ut^tuuncma 


the’theorioV nf rnf lace ir student, however, should note that 
t /' II ornwalhs failed to stand the test of practice. 

entanfn^vnoT y - t P °y er f ' Coril "'allis did his best to ovoid 
the spirit to -A*~ c° u ^ w - P° wers ’• He had, however, 

must 1 keep hWlvi'l/f rr n»Ji? m Peremptory language tl.at he 
Carnatic t I Oudh. Both that province and ilie 

Nawab fool* the v d i t ° i b ° sa ? ndalol ! sI - v misgoverned. Neither 

taSd«I S?»'“ ? UK ' —*« 


the mos^uwfi Munro understood the subject far better and entertained 
, xiie JL 1 - rai views ou it. 


a „ ” »*v.r»uu ii. 

Governor wn/ a i lis Code drawn U P b > 7 Mr - George Barlow, r-.Uenv.rds 
cod; wliiojf nCr ' Wa ; s 011 extended and spoiled edition of Imp y‘s short 
better to lv W * a ' S muv } 1 more practical and sensible. 4 It would have been 
appeals with * 0 CUrta,led nine-tenths of the regulations—to have confined 
judges absolnt\ , nar f r(,wer limits, and to ha\e made the zillah [district] 
point out that novv r ° in Glei S’ s Li J c > >• 420 )• lt is hardly necessary to 
are of Indian bull' +\ ^ rcat majority of judicial officers on the civil side 
powers and that tiUlt r thousands of their countrymen exercise criminal 
The general lewi r *? 1 - 6 2? Gie mast effieiei IIi«h Pmiri. inrirrAc <m. Tr^n.™ 


High Com ! judges are Indians. 

• , .naw been raised to an extent which 

Munro, who'fulVf onderetooH h Lord ?°™ wal1is ; ! ,ut not to Sir Thomas 
perl laps, was the'wisest M - Unt0 > 
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am Kadir. MahadajI was in a critical position itj! 
to attacks by Rohilla chiefs. In the year following 1 
futnan named Ghulam Kadir, son of Zabita Khan Roi 
seizea Delhi and plundered the palace. In the course of his 
proceedings he even flogged the princesses and brutally blinded 
the titular emperor, Shan Alam, in order to force the disclosure 
of supposed hidden treasure. When Sindia recovered Delhi 
Ghulam Kadir paid the penalty of his ill deeds by a death of torture. 

Later career oi Sindia. Sindia had established his power with 
the aid of M. de Boigne, the foreign officer already mentioned, 
who ultimately commanded three brigades of eight battalions 
each, with the needful complement of artillery and cavalry. The 
old Maratha style of warfare was abandoned, and Sindia relied 
on regular troops, equipped much in the same way as those of 
the Company, and comprising both Rajputs and Musalmans. 
M. de Boigne defeated Ismail Beg, a Muhammadan chief, at Patan 
in Rajputana in 1790 ; the Rajput allies of that chief at Mlrtha 
(Mairta, Merta) in the year following ; and Holkar’s army under 
a frenchman named Dudrenec at Lakher! (Lukhairee) in 1792. 1 

Sindia then (1792) went down to Poona and took part in the 
solemn investiture of the Peshwa as titular Vakil-i Mutlak , or Vice¬ 
gerent of the Empire, which dignity had been conferred by the 
Padshah some years earlier. MahadajI died in 1794. Grant Duff 
describes him as 


*a m «n of great political sagacity, and of considerable genius ; of deep 
artifjctt, restless ambition, and of implacable revenge. ... His countenance 
was expressive of good sense and good humour ; but his complexion was 
dark, his person inclining to corpulency, and he limped from the effects 
of his wound at Pa uni put. His habits were simple, his manners kind and 
frank, but sometimes blustering and coarse.’ 

He left no male issue, and was succeeded by his grand-nephew, 
Daulat Rao, a boy of thirteen, whom he had Intended to adopt. 

The intrigues of the Maratha courts during the time of Lord \ 
Cornwallis are too complex for narration in this work. The 
curious will find full details in Grant Duffs History . 

Renewal of Charter. When +he Regulating Act of 1773 was 
enacted the Charter of the East India Company had been confirmed 
for twenty years. As the time for renewal drew near a brisk 
discussion on the subject arose in England, and an agitation was 
started by merchants and manufacturers in favour of the opening 
of the tfade. Lord Cornwallis was strongly opposed to substantial 
change, and saw dreadful visions of India filled by 4 desperate 
speculators \ if the Company’s privileges should be abolished. 
The authorities also strongly objected to the importation oj 
schoolmasters or missionaries. In short, all the old notions and 
prejudices still swayed official minds, and Parliament was easily 
persuaded to follow the guidance of the ministers, without examining 


1 For an account of these battles from the Rajput point of view see 
Tod, Personal Narrative , chap, xxviii, xxix (popular ed., vol. i). 



RENEWAL OF CHARTER 


imcnts too closely. In the end the charter was rcn^ 

,ity years without material modification. The only <tpij 
made to the general public, was the trivial allowanced) 
re , er f of S’ 00 , 0 tQ ns of cargo space yearly under conditions 

(Til d.h tn ■ . 


unacceptable to merchants. 



MAH ADA Jl S 1 NDIA. 


The He volution ary War. The execution of Louis XVI of 
y'ance in January 171) J resulted in the beginning of the Revolu¬ 
tionary War between France and England, which lasted almost 
tydhout interruption until the battle of Waterloo in 1815. Lord 
°mwallis, who had determined to retire from India, went down 
c ° Madras in order to superintend the reduction of life French 
^ttlefdents, but found that the work had been done before his 
arrival. H e sailed for home from Madras in October. 

Chai'acter of Lord Cornwallis. The personal character of 

u 3 
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jrnwallis deservedly secured him universal respect 
ime, and his memory is still justly held in honour* 
f policy which marked his Indian career were com ml 
purest of motives and with the best intentions. I he 
extent of those errors did not become apparent until long alter 
he had disappeared from the scene, and both the government at 
home and the authorities in India were unwilling to admit the 
failure of much of his work. He continued to be employed m 
hJcrh office, and, as we shall see, was even sent out to India again. 
His incessant war against corruption and jobbery in every form was 
his especial glory. I-Iis reorganization of the Covenanted Civil 
Service and his establishment of the District or zillah as the unit 
of administration w’cre enduring reforms for which lie deserves full 
credit. He was a capable military commander, and knew how to 
control his subordinates. He was free from personal animosity, and 
always anxious to promote the most competent officials. His 
correspondence gives a pleasing picture of a thoroughly honest, 
hard-working, public-spirited ruler, exempt from avarice , 1 and 
actuated by an imperative sense of duty. 

Sir John Shore. Lord Cornwallis maintained for sound reasons 
still valid the opinion that no servant of the Company ever should 
be appointed Governor-general. Unfortunately his esteem lor 
his friend Sir John Shore induced him to make an exception to 
his rule and to recommend Sir John as his successor. The King 
and ministry concurring, Shore was appointed and took over 
charge in August 1793. Although his administration lasted for 
four and a half years, its history may be dismissed briefly. Su 
John, notwithstanding his exemplary personal character and sincere 
pietv, was one of the worst of the few really incompetent Governors- 
general. He had the candour to acknowledge his incompetence m 
o private letter dated March 9, 179G, when he wrote : 

■> 'rhe fact is tills that the duties of my situation are too much, I fear, foj 
v abilities. . . . Often have I wished that Lord Cornwallis were at the heaa 
of the Administration here, and that I were his coadjutor, as formerly; 
all would then have been easy to him and to me ’ (T:\jc, i. 3G3). 

Tike Galba, Shore might be described as capax imperii , nisi 
imverawcl, ‘ fit to bear rule, had he never ruled ’ ; an admiral) 
subordinate, but not big enough to stand the test ol exercising 

SU Battle of' Kliarda. Shore, paralysed by a slavish obedience to 
ui p - Uxr nnworthV fettf 



wrtpped^up his reasons for refusing to obey the call of honour m 
1 so nlustieal phrases, equivalent substantially to a declaration tha 
it woulSt pay to keep faith.* He therefore allowed a powerful 

» Both he and General Medows refused to take their shares of the 

3 ' 1, rhe 'words P of the°treaty did not definitely hind the government <•« 


WHIST# 



THE SttZAM AND MARATHAS 


)o^fef i0n ’ i ncludin S the PeshwS, Sindia, Holkala 
In 170 -?? tT’ \° < °J erwh , c i nl the Niram at the battkfck 
hntible h.n •, battlc ltself was nothing, the fighting being 
pttble, but it was enough to reduce the Nizam to a state 


« uuuiigu LO reduce tnc iNizara to a state 
of arrotrafce d T? f Xalt th ® dail g erous -Maratha power to a pinnacle 
‘the chiefs of was the * ast occasion on which 

of their Peshw'i ’ ^ ahratta nation assembled under the authority 
independents * In a11 sub sequent transactions each chief acted 


independently. 
Maratha troubles. 



S?l SUidd , e ; That tragedy threw at! Maratha affairs into 
xr.-j - ™ nd J esu lted m three years of obscure, confused intrigue, 
of 1 ,5. l )art of tlle time in prison. Towards the close 
tlie n'inict ^ 1 ^ ao a . son of Ragoba, and the bitter entfmy of 
afterwards^’ WaS reco & nized as Pcslnva, but trouble continued long 

to ^ecah b fh 1 °ti °-? son ', nduccd the ruler of the Deccan 

recall } * 1 *° J^ r . ltis b battalions which he had dismissed. That 
thronL , ,; ed , the development of French iniluence which had 
a Bwf d m° become supreme. The Nizam was well served hv 
and r,, , ua,ned Raymond, who organized regular troops 

on fhp U fr lt -u- ln -j countrymen of his commanding similar forces 

\vr Maratha Slde at the battle of Kharda. 

PrS“ t ° U ? combination of officers. Lord Cornwallis and the 
matin , ' "f llu i B ° ard of fontrol had discussed plans foramalga- 
n‘th? g h S,, kmgS droops with the Company’s army, which came to 
”S& rh , c ama gamation, a most proper and necessary measure, 
^deferred until after the Mutiny. Cornwallis, however, had 
fcutceeded m reducing the excessive perquisites of officers in the 
unitary as well as in tiie civil department thereby causing deep 
discontent. Towards the close of 1795 the officers formed a 
aang orous mutinous combination, tlireatening even to seize both 
* be Governor general and the cornmander-in-chief and to take 
Possession of the government. They demanded double bail a or 
held allbwanees, promotion by strict seniority, and other personal 
P ri vileges incompatible with good administration. ( live had 
Oppressed a similar combination in a fortnight. Shore wc -kly 
S {) ve in and granted even more than was demanded. When the 
n °Ws of his abject surrender reached England in December 1790 

bj dia to render the assistance asked for, but, as Milson points out, the 
had been led to expect protection and had earned it by his cession 
01 Guntur. 

1 Kharda is now in the Ahmadriagar District, Bombay. Foq omo reason 
?°t apparent all the history books call the place ICardia or Knrala. Two 
j^ttalions of female sepoys, each 1,000 strong, kept by the \izam to guard 
ais palace and ladies, took part in the battlc. :nd behaved no worse than 
the re st of his army (Blacker, p. 213 n.). 
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at once decided to recall him. Dundas, the Prel 
of Control, made matters worse by yielding stilr 
merely because the mutinous ollicers controller 
committee in London. Lord Cornwallis, who had been 
invited to return to India, refused to have anything to do with 
such cowardly transactions ; and in the end Lord Mofnington was 
appointed Governor-general. 

Oudh affairs. Once and once only did Sir John display any 
spirit. Asafu-d daula, the debauched ruler of Oudh, died in 1797, 

after nominating as his suc¬ 
cessor a youth named Vizier 
(VazTr) All, also known as 
Mirza All, whom he recognized 
as his son. Shore somewhat 
hastilv sanctioned the succes¬ 
sion. Within four months he 
was satisfied that the young 
man was the offspring of a 
menial servant and totally un¬ 
fit to rule as Nawab-'N izier. 
The Governor - general went 
down to Lucknow, reversed his 
previous decision, and installed 
SaTidat All Khan, a brother of 
the late Nawab. The new ruler 
paid the price of his elevation 
by signing a fresh treaty, which 
among other provisions ceded 
the important strategic posi¬ 
tion of Allahabad at the con¬ 
fluence of the Jumna with the 
Ganges. Some disturbance oc¬ 
curred which at one time 
. SIR JOHN SHORE. threatened the life of Sir John 


Shore, who behaved with cou- 
rage and discretion. His ordinary cowardice as Govi rnor-general 
was political, not physical. 

In* the following year (1799) Vizier Ali revenged his downfall 
by murdering Mr. Cherry, the Resident at Lucknow, and several 
other European gentlemen. The murderer fled, was surrendered 
by tiie Raja of Jaipur, and ended his days at Calcutta in rigorous 

C0 JDr? < Laurence, an intimate friend of Edmund Burke, who had 
died in 1797, threatened Shore with impeachment on account ot 
)us action, but did not proceed with the prosecution. Sir John 
Shore was^reated a peer as Baron Teignmoutli. After his retirement 
he lost iii' (5 vi in India, and devoted Jus time chiefly to the cone< im 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society and cognate institutions- 
Ahalya Bai. Although it is impossible m this work to tie, 
in detail the history of the various Maralha states, I canno 





AH ALYA BAl 

.ommemorating the virtues of a lady who died in • 

>ii Johu Shore was Governor-general, after she had dirc|ctF(j 
access for thirty years the affairs of the llolkar dynasty 

wMowTm the Indor e state. In 1705 Ahalv'a 
hw nrr Ma t hfir Holkar and then in the thirtieth year 'of 

With^li* S0 f G + 1 ve of her late husband’s dynasty, 
tion of TnkTTnii° f subo #nate chiefs and the loyal co-opera- 
to the reijrnin^f comrn ander-in-chief, who was not related 

a mtn. g S? f foily, she ruled the state until her deatli in'such 
for hor 1 1 V l ^ sb o Sained for herself unbounded veneration and 
historic n ^ bj ! Cts hissings of righteous government. The 
n rinnno p P^ tbe selfish wickedness of nearly all the Indian 

f *. ol tbe ei gateentli century, finds agreeable relief in dwelling 
" I P u J?? en ^ 011 tlle picture of Ahalva Bal as drawn by the skilful 
n°i . John Malcolm, who delineated her character after 
+ ‘ ll \ po^pstigation of the facts. It would be a pleasure to 

„ ‘ scube the whole of his long and fascinating account, but room 
can be found only for a few extracts : 

ninne* SUll .p s Alialya Bal in the internal administration of her domi- 
of fho aS abo » ctbcr wonderful. . . . The undisturbed internal tranquillitv 
•iffnr l, count T r y, Was eve . n more remarkable than ts exemption from foreign 
\vm« li * ‘ * lnc, ore, which she had raised from a village to a wealthy city 1 
ohinra- 1W ?T S r< rS arded hv her with particular consideration. . . . The fond 
i v ," i oi ,Ca ’ was f° promote the prosperity of all around her. . . . She 
Tier COr P?’ f- rc ueral suffrage,the model of good goveinraent in Mahva.... 
+ 1 , r n i U i ni ! l , cl,,lc ? was n °t limited to her own territories. . . . The beasts oi 
IV1 ; ’ toe birds 0 f the air, and the fish of the river shared in her com- 

ShiTrtiY * ShG die<1 at the a S e of sixty; worn out with care and fatigue.. .. 
lie f C ° 11 ( rea(1 and understand the Puranas, or sacred books, which were 
fem«f VOUntc S ^ lldv * * * * ^ * s not common with the Hindus . . . to confine 
then i 0r to coin l )el them to wear veils. The Mahrattas of rank (even 
Ju:5f a . hmins ) havc > with fow exceptions, rejected Hie custom [of, a uisionl 
Bn? 1S 1U)t Prescribed hy an y of tl! ir religious institutions. Almlyfi 
at therefore offended no prejudice, when she took upon herself the direct 
management of affairs, and sat every day for a considerable period, in open 

uroar, transacting business-The facts that have been stat-.d of Ahalva 

ai rest on grounds that admit of no scepticism. It is however, an extra¬ 
ordinary picture — a female without vanity, a bigot without into! ranee . . . 
>l e . r mmie in sainted, and she is styled nn Avatar, or incarnation of the 
hviifity. In the most sober view that can be taken of her character. 
s,1(i certainly appears, within her limited sphere, to have, been one of the 
Purest and most exemplary rulers that ever existed.’ 2 

a noble eulogy by a foreigner honours the writer as well as 
t ac lady. 


., Indore cit\ or Indur is in 22° 4;V N. and 75° 54' K. The original 
vhlage was not founded until 1715. The city, which is growing steadily, 
overs an area of about five squaie miles, and in 1901 had a population of 
* 8s °» excluding the people attached to the Residency. The mfa.ee is now 
Y . of the largest trade centies in C ntral India, and the chief collecting 
' n u distributing centre for Southern Mfihva, (7. (/. (1908), s. in). 

A Memoir of Central Indio (18o2), vol. i, pp. 157-95. 
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CHRONOLOGY 

/nwallis Governor-general ..... 

reforms ........ 

fses of Maliadaji Sindki ...... 

Ghulam Kadir : cession of Guntur ..... 

Tliird Mysore war began ; battle of Patan .... 

Battle of MIrtha (Mairta, Merta) . ..... 

Treaty of Seringapatam : battle of Lakhcrl .... 

Revolutionary war began : permanent settlement of Bengal, &c. 
renewal of charter of E. I. Co. . . . . 

Death of Mahadaji Sindia .. 

Sir John Shore Governor-general; battle of Khardfi; suicide of 
Madho Narayan Rao, Peshwa; permanent settlement of 
Benares ; Cape of Good Hope taken from the Dutch ; death of 
Ahalya Bai 

BSjWao II, Peshwl .. 

Sa 4 adat Mi Khan, Nawab of Oudh ; departure of Sir John Shore 
(Lord Teignmouth) .. 

Authorities 



1703 

1701* 


1795 

J70G 

1798 


The special works used include Correspondence of Charles , First Marquis 
Cornwallis , ed. Ross, 3 3 vols. (Murray, 1859) ; Seton-Karr, YV. S., 
The Marquis Cornwallis (Rulers of India, 1898) ; Memoir of the Life and 
Correspondence of John, Lord Teignmouth , bv his son. Shore, C. J., Loro 
Teiu .n- mouth, 2 vols. (London, 1843); Malcolm, Sir J., The Political History 
of India , 2 vols. (Murray, 182G) ; Ascoli, F. D., Early Revenue History of 
Bengal and the Fifth Report , 1812 (Clarendon Press, 1917). The Bengal 
section oi the text of the Fifth Report is most conveniently read in Mr. 
Ascofi’s little book, which is excellent. The Report was officially published 
in full, with appendices and glossary, folio, 1812. It deals with Madras as 
weil as Bengal. There is also an official 8vo edition of the whole text only, 
bearing the same date. Higginbotham, Madras, published a good edition 
of the complete work, arranged in two volumes, in 1883. An earlier 
reprint by the same firm appeared in I860. Archdeacon Firminger has 
brought out an annotated edition in three volumes (Cambray, Calcutta). 


CHAPTER 6 

Lord Wellesley ; the fourth and last Mysore war; annexations : treaty 
of Basseiri and the second Maratha war ; policy and achievement. 

Lord Wellosley (Morningtcn). Richard, Baron Wellesley in 
the peerage of Great Britain and Earl of Mornington in the peerage 
of Ireland, took over charge of the office 6f Governor-general in 
May 1708 With the exception of Lord Curzon of Kedleston 
no Governor-general has come out so well informed concerning 
all the pr-blems of Indian government as the Marquess Wellesley 
was. It i# convenient to designate him from the first by Ins late 
and more familiar title. Wellesley, a rip.' and accomplishes 
scholar, had been for several year^ a member of the Board off ontroi 
and had devoted special attention to the acquisition of knowledge 





MARQUESS WELLESLEY. 


LORD WELLESLEY 


ics. When he took his seat at Calcutta 
to be a novice surrounded by experts. His 
confidence in his own judgement were 


small measure by the depth and accuracy ot his know Luge. At 
time of his accession to power he was almost thirty-eight 
years of-age with his powerful faculties at their oest. The Indian 
miniate suited his (institution, so that lit was able to p -rform in 
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ds amount of hard work without injurv to ]{is iFe.m 
.saving India he became Secretary of State for FoSStd 
/at a critical time in the course of the Peninsular YVaranc 
>erved as Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 

TIi almost e verything lie contrasted sharply with his predecessors 
Lord Cornwallis and Sir John Shore, resembling them only in 
spotless integrity and unselfish public spirit. IBs temperament 
and ideas were closely akin to those of Warren Hasting His 
views were large and comprehensive, imperialistic in “modern 
phraseology ; and, like Lord Dalhousie, he believed tliorou d,lv 
in the superior, ty of British over any native iS governmlnL 
I hat conviction enabled him to make annexations right anu left 
without any qualms ot conscience. Every annexation appeared 
to bun to be an undoubted and unqualified public benefit? The 
times and cucum. anees being such as they were, it is true that 
ali the territories absorbed into British Indiabenefited immediatefy 
by the change. If there were any countervailing disadvantages 
they were slow to appear. The Governor-general was fortunate 

lr ‘ I-'pfii'rtoli^an'd'ir^. IIS pothers Arthur, afterwards the Duke 
ol \\t bin„ on, an Ilenrj who became Lord Cowley and ambassa¬ 
dor m 1 ins. Many brilliant officers. Elpldnstone, Malcolm and 
others who were trained under Wellesley? proved themselves well 
fitted to undertake at an early age the heavy responsibilities thrust 
upm^ .lie u by the rapid growth of the British power in India 
Eiiects of • bore s policy. Malcolm justly observes that 
‘a period of six years peace, instead of having added to the rf i, 
r improved the security of the British dominions in India lL 
them in a situation of comparative dancer Tliomrh fi/oh! Priced 
was not lessened, the power and resources of the other statedl^u 1 - Strengt J I 
The confidence and attachment of our allies were murh v"? lncr “ scd - 
• hstrovecl; and the presumption and hostile disposition n f n ken, - lf n °? 
native powers in India too clearly showed that it', . Ulc P rl »cipal 
weakness or of selfidi policy, and' not of moderate o llw *, pnncipl . < ; °f 
tile course which had been pursued by the British ^vemment’* ascnbcd 
It was proved from the events of Shore’s administration 

merelv t r > resign power, but to allow that i) 0wcr tr inu( ” ce ».^: lb ?ot 
to the British government \ i)0UCr to P ass ’ nt “ l*nd« hostile 

The enemies alluded to were Tippoo and tiio Mm „ 

The self-denying ordinance of AcTo^'S “.SSSSt 

egishmon which sought to tie the hands of the Governor-general, 
although honestly intended, was founded on a fundamenta 
misunderstanding ol the Indian situation. Instead of securing 
peace it ensured war. Nevertheless, in spite of he expci iene? 

the brief period of pacificist inaction under the 
( w li ? in tllC « x P enmen ‘ tried once more bv Lord 

S G .o k 1 V S ter,n Of office, and by his successor, 

tl Lc w ^t'ow, with consequences far more disastrous than 
tiio.c. v.iioh ban followed Shore’s desertion of the Nizam. We 







EFFECT OF SHORE’S POLICY 

Jlsjji presently what an amount of needless misery was cS 
-1 ' s of innocent people by the pusill animo us policy of 

action and inaction of Sir John Shore had given Tippoo 
time to regain his strength and mature his hostile designs ; had 
permitted a French party, supported by powerful contingents 
under L'rcneh commanders, to become paramount at the courts 
oi both Daulat Rao Sindia and the Nizam ; luid encouraged the 
honsla Raja of Berar to plan a scheme of resistance against 
British predominance; had aban¬ 
doned the Carnatic to anarchy 
and desolation ; and, after all, 
nad left the finances of the Com¬ 
pany in a state of exhaustion. 

The dominant fact. The 
newly arrived Governor-general, 
qualified by previous study 
to understand the situation as j.5| 
a whole, look a comprehensive 
view of all the perils confronting 
his government and country. 

The modern reader when study¬ 
ing the records of Wellesley’s 
imperious orders, of his wars and 
annexations, is apt to lose sight 
of the dominant fact that Great 
Britain was then engaged in the 
deadly struggle of the Revolu¬ 
tionary War, in which, as now 
(1917) in the Great War, every¬ 
thing was at stake. The political 
action of Warren Hastings had 
oeen dominated similarly by the 
dangerous position of his country 
between 1778 and 1783, while 
lighting France, America, and 

a host of other enemies. Wellesley, by reason oi his rank, family 
Connexions, official experience in Europe, and a mind trained to 
c h‘al with matters of high polities, was in a position bettor than 
that of Hastings for grasping the relation between Indian polities 
und the widci issues of the Revolutionary War. 1 iiu.1798, when 
^yellesloy assumed charge of the government of India, Napoleon, 
;hen known as General Bonaparte, had led an expedition into 
kgypt, and avowedly cherished designs for the conquest of India. 

1 Thorn gives a ;ood exposition of the leal, although net obvious 
inexion between Indian and European politics at the beginning of the 
brieteenth century. w It had long been a maxim of T an eh policy that the 
®bperiority of Engla d could only be effectually reduced by the capture 
xi her eastern possessions. 1 ~ 
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The Germans h ve pursued the policy of 
Egypt, the 1 neck of the British empire A 
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designs were shattered by Nelson’s splendid naval 1 
• A at the battle of the Nile or Aboukir Bay r 
French ambition in the East long continued 
^iclJepose of statesmen in Bondon and Calcutta. Consequently, 
Wellesley’s policy of subsidiary alliances and annexations, directed 
to the immediate purpose of making the British the supreme 
power m India, was largely determined by his resolve to exclude 
tor e\ er all possibility ot French competition. The policy pursued 
did not rest only upon the local Indian situation. India, whether 
she liked it or not, had been drawn into the vortex of European 
politics, rippoo, the isizam, and the Marathas, each sought to 
gam French support, but all were too ignorant of European 
geography, history, and current affairs, to understand in the 
least degree what France could or could not do. The papers 
found after the death of Tippoo prove that that 'mad barbarian’, 
as Cornwallis scornfully called him, was totally incapable of 
realizing the forces of the European world with which he blindly 
ventured to rneddic. Bonaparte, who was equally ignorant of 
Indian conditions, seems really to have believed that valuable 
aid might jc expected from Tippoo, and so contributed to the 
speedy ruin oi that headstrong prince, to whom he had addressed 
a letter written in Cairo. 

The Nizam disarmed. Wellesley, while recognizing the 
dangers of iippoo’s hostility, resolved to deal first with the Nizam 
who had been estranged by Shore’s desertion in 1795 and had 
endeavoured to strengthen himself by allowing M. J Ravmnnd 
to organize forhim a powerful body of regular troops* similar to 
those commanded by M. de Boignc and his .successo?s for S ndi£ 
Tl, Governor-general succeeded in persuading or compelling*^ 
N,zam to accept a revised form of subsidiary alliance and to 
consent to the disbandment of the troor.s nnrW tt™ f 100 ’ ana , 
The accomplishment of Wellesley’s; pl a P n ™ f i C command, 
deatli of Raymond, whose successor did not command equal 
influence. By means of clever diplomacy, combined with a skilfnllv 

planned military demonstration; the force orgSdly R™ K 
was disarmed and disbanded. Malcolm, who was one of the chief 
actors in the proceedings, relates how 

•in a few hours, a corps, whose numbers amounted to fourteen thousand 
men, and who had m their possession a train of artillery, and an arsenal 
filled with ever description of military stores, was completely disarmed, 
without one life having been lost \ 

That bold stroke instantly reduced the Nizam to complete 
dependence on the Company, and removed him from the list of 
powers whose enmity should be feared, or whose amity should be 
sought. In those days the Sikh kingdom had not yet become 
formidableto India, and i be only powers needing serious considera- 
‘ lou wcnvlippoo and the Uarathas. The leading Marathi! chiefs 
™ Iuila > Ilolkar, and the Bhonsla Raja of Berar. The Peshwa 
Ba.p Kao, although nominally the head of all the Marathas. 
enjoyed little substantial authority. 


• -.WWjfShaj. 


WAR WITH TIPPOO 

^ration of war with Tippoo. Tippoo, after his JLj 

(t^°The a ineW nt 92 ’^ a i d " 1V<JU T any proofs ofhis invetekalbl 
V ,e incident which immediately caused waF^SS the 
M.Ws*ft.on m June 1798 of a proclamation by Monaiei i\h art e 
governor-general of the Isle of France or Mauritius an Rh.mio, 
S^tte P ° Sal ? f tippoo for an offensive and defence 



a**» u,o «;r=s,s£ 

"ere recorded m an elaborate minute. At that time the secnnH 

L °^hve was governor of the southern Residency 

it,,® war - , The war was conducted with such lightnim? raniditv 

Sss'Jii ss ail sayjrasn^ 

Of the t 5; d 1 c ?, ted T'PP 00 at ^ala^t^^e St mlK^ 

on Mav I ' 1 The IyS ? rC ’ ° n March ,? 7 ; ;,nd stormcdferinSatam 

win ^ . 1J|< campaign was all over in two months uw, 

,j y i C sof i!’r 1? RoPantly in a gateway, was shot through the lCd 
corttes 1 i llS bod ?’ extracted with difficulty from a hean of 
fa * SeS > ™ xt v recelve d honourable burial bv tht silo 

‘ the oldTo°t fe>0r ^^ pata2:n ’ Rowring, writing in 1893, slut s that 

S? mains »" «*uch the same state m it was 
! '“Us have stoutlv with tn y 1 “i undred yc-'rs ago. The formidable i.» liiieu- 
tiic curtain t li'u ■ m the * :va g i of time, while th breach made in 
° a mionsYiv ] in fi V,SI J 0 \ n> ™ 1 lc °I ) P0site bank of f he river, where two 
JVere eliwf in r lU Y f' " m <* denote the spot on which the English br.lteiic • 
fipti f f ,jj : V; n j K Vi l s sIlown the gateway on the northern face where 
A f > • m- cliM iut , ' St ' U!fSlP ' • Th - e wh0, ‘ ! isla, “' ; insalubrious 

'OatsssisFSBgs aas s 

rp ' ” 5, n,! ‘ 1 °’ J 
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CHARACTER OF TIPPOO 


tlu- Muhammadan usurper. Part, of this building hi 
and the rest turned into a sandal-wood store. ” 


Gazetteer published in 1908 records some improve- 
decayed town. 

Character of Tippoo. Tippoo, who was about fifty years 
of age at the time of his death, was a strange man, full of whims 
and caprices. He devised a new calendar, a new scale of weights 
and measures, a fantastic coinage, and so forth. He suffered from 
the delusion that he knew 
everything and was the wisest 
of men. 1 He worked hard at 
the business of administration 
and wrote instructions on all 
subjects, civil and military, 

^vith his own hand in Persian. 

He spoke fluently Persian, 

Kanarese, and Urdu. He left 
behind him two collections of 
letters, and possessed a valu¬ 
able library, which was rc- 
aioved to Calcutta. His fierce 
Muslim bigotry did not prevent 
him from having recourse to 
Brahman prayers in time of 
danger, or even from making 
Sdts to Hindu temples, lie 
treated his enemies and prison- 
ers with the most ferocious 
cruelty, of which innumerable 
Painful details are on record, 

Pjifc was not more harsh than 
* Us neighbours to peaceful 
yots in his own territories, 

Mu< seem to have been well 
‘dltivated. 1 le was personally 
orave, while too ignorant and 

indroorf^i 10 neri i fc Vr L \ 1Se as a ^ eneral * llu devotion to the faitli 
reSoS i the i0caI Muhammadans lo overlook lus crimes and to 
l] ■ ' irt y r ? f Cslfun. The tolerant British government 
r pL lni *tcd inscriptions in that sen^c to be inscribed on his tomb, 
bin r* 1 ** 11 R0 ! eun,J * n w * l * c 1 he and his father lie, i - a ha .dsome 
-rA w.dh el).my and ivory doors, the gift of Lord Dalhousie. 
b J Mysore policy. Lord Wellesley's intention had 

Pow\ permanently rather than to destroy utterly tlie 

of f oi yP 1 )<; °- The absolute! v complete success of the open l ions 

General Harris and the death 1 ' ‘ 


uith of the Sultan were a surprise to 


from hin?'i.' of ‘""ovation, and a wish to have ev. rvl’mu originate 

in Gleig" 7 2a:-r tt * <l0mmant featUrC 0t llis d ‘ aractt *' '• Munro 
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■dvernor-general, who was obliged to reconsider the x>i? 
Lisposal of Mysore. Wellesley explained in a dispatch 
to the Directors that the Company and the allied Ni 

_ . the 4 free and uncontrouled right of conquest’, while 

the Marat has, having taken no share in the war, had 4 forfeited 
every pretension to share in the advantages of the peace He 
therefore felt at liberty to secure the objects originally contem¬ 
plated, namely, a reasonable indemnification for the expense 
incurred and adequate guarantees of safety for the future. The 
Governor-general was of opinion that the simple plan of dividing 
the conque sts equally between the Company and the Nizam, who 
had given some help, would unduly aggrandize that Prince, while 
giving offence to other powers. He was convinced that no member 
of Haidar Ali’s family possibly could prove an efficient and friendly 
ruler. After reviewing all conceivable alternatives, he came to 
the decision that the wisest course would be for the Company and 
the Nizam to take the districts which best suited each party and 
to make over the residue to a prince of the Hindu royal family 
which had been dispossessed by Haidar Ali. The prince selected 
W st0ra " ° 11 US « ^ a j :l J 3e “ l g a child five years of age, the whole 
of Mysore, except the districts assigned to the Nizam, practically 
;>ecame 3 ritish territory. The exception was only temporary, 
because m the following year ; 1800) the Nizam surrendered his 
acquisitions 111 order to settle the Company’s claims for the pav- 
meiit of the subsidiary force. A leading principle of Wellesley’s 
policy was to secure territory the revenues of which should suffice 
f o pay for the subsidiary force of each state concerned. He objected 
. hongly to the old practice of having unpaid and unsecured bills 

f, c . or i t . lnuall y the subject of negotiation. All 

h In ban states of that time were careless about finance, and 
almost always in ar rear. 

In pursuance of that policy the Company annexed Kanara, 
hereby obtaining the whole of the south-western coast, Malabar 
having been already annexed. Some other territory was also 
taken, and Seringapatam was retained in British control. The 
region assigned to the Nizam lay to the north-cast. The State 
or Raj of Mysore was thus reduced to the compact triangular 
inland block which it is still. The territory left to the Raja, after 
the Nizam’s surrender of i a is share, wa- completely surrounded 
by the British dominions and cut off from access to the sea. 

Administration. The administ ration of the territory reserved 
for the child Raja was entrusted to Purnia or Purnaiya (Poornea), 
life capable Brahman minister who had served Tippoo to the end! 
The arrangements were, embodied in the supplementary treaty 
of Scringe*pata in, which included the usual articles providing for 
the payment of a subsidiary force, prohibiting political relations 
v it 1 * other states, and excluding Europeans from employment. 
Articles 4 and 5 went far beyond the standard model by"giving 
the Governor-general power to introduce regulations for the better 
internal government of the country, or even, if lie should think 








ADMINISTRATION 

... *> bring the state under the direct management 
ts/ of the Company. 

, o |'J le independence of Mysore was avowedly destroyed 
sr-rtS^ 1 ? c , ed “* ih ® form of a treaty, the mistake of introducing 
V COdc ° f re g ulatlons was not committed. Purnia was 
auowea to manage his business in his own fashion. He had the 
sense to employ irregular cavalry as his military force, an 
arrangement which suited the habits of the people. Every olheo 
civil and military, was filled by natives of the country. The system 
star tcd wo rked admirably while it was supervised in succession 
ny Arthur Wellesley and Colonel Close. The precedent might have 
t>eon followed with advantage in other cases. 

Later history o£ Mysore. Purnia retained the executive 
power until December 1811, when the Raja was allowed to un- 
jf.™ c the administration. He lapsed into evil ways, so that 
m 1881 Lord William Bentinek was compelled unwillingly to act 
on the article of the treaty authorizing the assumption of the direct 
administration bv the Company. For fifty years after that date 
Mysore was well governed by British Residents, working throusrh 
native agency. Sir Mark Cubbon held the office for twenty-seven 
y ® ars \ In T 1881 Lord SiPSP felt himself warranted in once more 
iust?fi^ g i the royal family to power. The experiment has been 
justified by success, and Mysore now ranks as one o' 1 the best 
administered of the Protected States. Indeed, it might perhuiw 

ZZ r th Jr^ t0 f b< i 1 tI,c bcst ’ but P^sibly suefa’ 

‘naue, would be disputed. 1 

Lord '\v ] u t 'I‘ eS an ! p , rin, i P al ofricers of Tippoo were treated bv 
the%,,n > 7 w ' th humanity and liberality. The members of 

w|ih^4SbXSr^r e<i at Vc,lore ’ an arran ^ ment 

brSf d (sm y ?Tf t f igIl w „ T , he povernor-general’s eminent 
of WHii, , A - rth "; better known as the Duke 

entrusted & A ? '“dependent command when 

nam .ri ru w ith the task of hunting down a Maratlia adv, nturer 

3ncwd D vSiJ' a WaUgh (Dh0ndia Waha ' h who aspired to found 

difficult M.d., S h WcS ° f ! u PP lei uentary operations took place in the 
u . , 11 Malabar country, and was conducted by Colcnel Welle dev 
n characteristic ability. The story of -hat forgotten minor 
‘ npaign, while interesting to read in detail, is not susceptible 
° r useful condensation. 

11)^ A^ a i C ? Measures were taken to check piracy on 

Malabar coast. Grant. Du-?, who gives the history of the pirate 

curt * or details see Kioe, Mysore Gazetteer* (1897). The author of this work 
^cii+ nu rJ? r i the excellent administration of the Archaeological Depart- 
c oupf U } The wise policy of employing natives of the 
The i,!?-’f- lS ' cd n ? 1799 ’ bas secured a supply of capable officials. 
'^V'Dimpn -Vf 1 \ ] \ C midst of British territory leaves the local 

rank of \ilh~ -• T '° a I tend soIo, y to internal affairs. The chief now has the 
i Maharaja. A representative assembly exists. 
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Observes that ‘ it is no slight stigma on the Britisl\i 
ainhitration that this system of piracy was not finally suppL 
_ >'® ar 1812 ’• In that year the Maratha chief of Sawant- 

the pirate nest situated to the north of Goa, was compelled 
t<‘ give up all ins vessels of war and to cede the port of Vcngurla, 
now included m the Ratnagiri District. 

r Ihe Mysore policy was approved by the ministry, and honours 
and rewards were conferred upon the principal personages concerned 
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j n the conquest. The campaiffn was popular and applauded in 

’.j'ic.H Britain "mere many hmilieg l l;i d to deplore the cruelties 

indicted by Tippoo on Ins prisoners. 

Wellesley’s ‘ forward poliey 


. - w Wellesley's * forward noliev ’ 

and ins firm conviction that the extension of direct British rule 
...IS iin unquestionable benefit to any region annexed led him to 

lis‘ : -f?--t ry tn ,,p ° ■' y t^ mcrcasi r« thc Company’s dominions. 

iti. wm/ 1 ? vt \' ! at h ' s Proceeding.-, were in strict conformity 
Prohihi il 1- f '" su bsequcnt legislation renewing the 

piolubition against ambitious designs arc not convincing, -n 




























































WELLFSLEY’S POLICY 



lw. '^ f " n V ted , r , ellauce ? n his own judgement and 
VnVlm«in t Ut auth ? rltyof hls superiors in England. Alft# 
Oppoo had ™ 'ir T qUCSt ot ' Mysore and the destruc- 
,vas distrusted°hv °v3 general tendency of Wellesley’s 

hostile^cnUments^ml^on 1 b ° dy f P^^ delayed distinctly 

Aanjoic iicij, the Nawabi of Surat, and a lame uortion of OnHh 

S omiC; eeding - de - mand f brief It * Impossible togti 

A k examination of the complicated facts of each case. 

ofthe S d M SUC -°f- S1 ° U ga . VC “ opportunity for the absorption 
father Shi ;- Iaratha Principality 01 Tanjore founded by Sivaji’s 
the Rais wVs a ccnU ' ry and a .half earlier. In October 1799 
Comnanv an n pers f uaded to res.gn the administration to the 
PM V, d | ?o--‘ e position of a pensioned nobleman. The 
1 cnsion lapsed in 1855 owing to the failure of liei™ Tininm 
oow an ordinary District of the Madras Presidency 3 

cm, 11 • sa '? le year > 1799 > similar arrangements were carried rmt 

Suh« ernHlg Surat ’ on t,l o occasion of the death of the local Naw' 1 

d.siSy'S ™s;‘,s. of ,hc Snrat Dis,rict i! "'» b '" 

he ^ arnatlc - The reasons for the annexation of the Carnatic 


are set *7 7. AUJ me annexation 01 the Carnatic* 

1801 TV 1 ‘ H1 110 G^rnor-general’s declaration dated July 27 , 
both’v ^ l -, papers seized at Seringapatam having proved that 


SI died in SuK So”" hid ST 

tRy “?‘owf',r ilh T i|,|K ’°’ 1 ,“ d W«U«ley «nne„'nied thtt 
* .XjjfSaSSlST - t e, conditio,; p„hlle envies 


to th > r • r u 1 \ u Liiuiiiseives in the 

the faniijv ' i!!. j b ( V<L f III , ,u , rtl - l ni . .^ ,u * l:i ’• IIc held accordingly that, 

dynasty. TAftfr tmef' lt ®* It t le to , retain thc rank of a ruling 
daula, 1 si grand, ^ selected Prince A; amu-d 

over the !dm& M ’ ,h i‘“ n,ad Ab > as titula r Nawfib. and took 
be formed th ® country. Whatever opinion may 

the Serin rapiu. at ^ a ', g r tlie . vallUl, . y f ! }^ c reasoning based upon 
tlie disastrous papers, it was absolutely necessary to terminal! 
much oppressed ‘7 l i !,1 t- 0f doub,e government’, and to give thei 
Hon Tho .'‘habitants of thc country a decent administra- 

C; severe £ m^l 0f the pc< i I>ie in the Cari ‘ atic had fur 
'hiriU the iidervP ; more prolonged ban those of the Bengalis 
l dem of Warren Ti : p W ° Cn tbe baU lc of Ph.ssey and thc appoint. 

general Jus ami^ iwu T ‘ >rnor - T1,r action of the Governor, 
rai was appro\ cd bv the home author!! ies. The nobleman who 


*£* SpeilS thC nUmC r te> “ Azam -’ not “ A2im> < fS M a * m most 
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H _esents the Nawab’s family is known as the Frince of $ 
renter part of the existing Presidency of Madras cousis 
tnexations effected by Wellesley. _ 

ItL. Wellesley’s action in depriving the Nawab-Vizier of 
of a large part of his territory undoubtedly was high-handed 
and open to criticism both as regard - the substance of the transac¬ 
tion and the manner of its execution. Wellesley explained his 
Oudh policy in a dispatch addressed to the Secret Committee of 
the Directors dated November 28, 1799. The gist of the matter 
is contained in the following passage : 

4 The • [fairs of Oude have occupied a considerable share of my attention. 
No probability existing that Zemann Shall [the Afghan chief] 1 will be able 
in the course of the present season to renew his hostile attempts against 
Hindustan, and a conjuncture favourable coinciding with our successes 
in Mysore, the most eligible opportunity seemed to be opened for carrying 
into execution such a reform of the Nabob Vizier’s military establishments 
as would secure us from all future danger on the frontier of Oude, and 
should enable me to introduce a variety of necessary improvements m the 
Government of that country. With this view it was my intention to 
establish a considerable augmentation of our troops in Oude without delay, 
and to induce the Vizier to disband, under certain regulations, a propor- 
: ional part of his own useless and dangerous force.’ 

That passage clearly shows that the Governor-general felt himself 
at libe rty to do what he thought fit in Oudh, and to regard the formal, 
consent of the Nawab to the proposed measures as a mere matter of 
ceremony. The Nawab tried to evade compulsion by offering or 
threatening to abdicate, but soon withdrew that proposal, on which 
he had no intention of acting. Negotiations proceeded until 
Wellesley lost patience, and in February 1800 administered 
a scathing rebuke expressed in language deliberately discourteous, 
to the Nawab, whom he accused of threatening abdication ‘with 
the sole view of defeating by delay the long meditated measure 
of a reform of your military establishment ’. That, of course, 
actually was the motive of the Nawab, who loathed all ideas of 
reform and was simply writhing helplessly in the grasp o! im sis- 
tible power. The Governor-general informed the Nawab that his 
conduct was regarded as ‘ unequivocally hostile \ and warned him 
Miat his perseverance in a 4 fatal and imprudent ’ course would 
involve extremely disagreeable consequences. 

In the end (January 1801) the Nawab was forced to yield an 
,.nwillin<r assent to commands which he could not resist. I-Ie was 
reou rcd to KO through the form of signing a treaty providing 
for the cession of the district;, now constituting the Gorakhpur 
and Rohilkhand Divisions, besides certain territories between 
the Ganges and the Jumna, general!) called the Doab, m or<i‘ 

• Z'linau Shah, or Shall Zaman, grandson of Ahmad Shah AbdSlI °* 
Dnnvni had advanced as far as Lahore in 1700, but never came farl' 1 ?* 
into India. He was blinded and imprisoned a few years later, and was m- . 
.,iivc in 1842. Wellesley was inclined to make the most of the supposes 
danger of an invasion by Zaman Shah. 
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permanently for the cost of so many Company's*. 
tS'ftw 1 shou . ld be P Iua:stl to employ inOu[ 
ggo.nprise somj of ’theTost favoured regfons &d“e 
PrfcAir? 6 Ceded Districts ‘ ^ -w form ofthe 

siz? U compl 1 elelv^eloi^ 1V ^ ySOr R a . c ? ra P act Province of moderate 

and was left fr'?r fr0m a11 P? cumar >' obligations to the Company*; 
The scandalmw” ff °jV a . ny ef [ ectIve restraint on his vicious habits! 
continued , ? f K . 1 tameless misgovernment of the country 

lSoC wbe. ‘‘hated without the slightest improvement until 

EveryftSveiSnrU 0r M C8 ,T f ngl ? nd insisted 011 annexation. 
\er> governor-general had lectured every ruler of Ondh tn thA 

sThtest^ concerning the duty of reform^vUhout produeing III 

^TEsarv 


o,,. • , ' tU1 1 -vturuonate miser or a 

u'uvalent in the East to an nmrnliict ti. » '• \. r~ is 

iis&yst 

: ilc spirit of indlo^nTlel.h^, l ,«£k* departed7he’i^^’c^mJSty 

* eventually the Inevitable remedy 


flic snirit r • *" L,u uaLrv Ui (ill 

tends , ,r "Jhigenous political life has de 
foHutfc 1 " 1 * 0 " • and annexation is ev 
That dc S nCSS an ^ c ^ ron * c disorders.’ 

Thomas*Mi?n r pt * 0n * } Y Sidney Owen, echoing the opinions of Su 
ro » applies exactly to Ondh it linv dill i until *■*- - 



No ruler of Ondh c veraspired to the crow n 
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Inexition in 1S5G, and equally well to most of tbe states 
' f impelled to accept subsidiary alliances at the be< 
nineteenth century. The conditions at present cxiki, 
the rulers of the Protect ed States are bound to their king- 
emperor both by ties of genuine loyalty and by intelligent policy, 
are so radically different that an effort is needed to understand 
and appreciate the attitude of Wellesley on the one side or that 
of his critics on the other. The system of subsidiary alliances 
was a temporary expedient, serviceable in a transitional period; 
but long since obsolete. Substantial, although not formal annexa¬ 
tion, as in the case of Mysore, accompanied by the rule of a capable 
indigenous minister, and unaccompanied by the uncongenial 
introduction of British law and courts too elaborate to serve 
theirjpurpose, was an alternative by far preferable and infinitely 
more advantageous to tlie inhabitants. 

But in Lord Wellesley’s time the system of subsidiary alliances 
seemed to follow the line of least resistance. It was considered 
convenient to pretend that a country like Oudh still was an indc- 
pen lent state, and to go through the farce of expressing the orders 
of the Governor-general in the" form of a treaty between the ‘high 
contracting parties \ Sir Arthur- Wellesley never shared his 
brother’s predilection for subsidiary alliances, 1 and it may be 
suspected that the wise arrangements effected in Mysore were 
sanctioned in pursuance of his advice. 

Tho Regulations in the Ceded Districts. When the Ceded 
Districts were taken over in 1801 the Wellesleys arranged an 
informal system of administration, deviating where necessary 
from the Regulations of the Lower Provinces, so that the people 
might grow accustomed to British ideas and methods. In later 
years, as when the Panjab was annexed in 1849, such a system, 
technically called ‘non-regulation’, was often applied with success. 
But when Wellesley resigned his arrangements were reversed, 
and in 1803 the country was subjected to the operation of the 
entire Bengal Regulations, except that the permanent settlement 
was not introduced ( J.U.P.H.S. , 1918, pp. 91, 107). The 
establishment of civil courts after the Bengal pattern in territories 
taken over directly from the lawless government of Oudh gave 
occasion to much roguery, and largely neutralized the satisfaction 
given by the reign of pence and order. ....... 

fc Henry Wellesley. Lord Wellesley’s appointment of his brother 
u „ n ... g lieutenant-governor of the newly acquired Ceded Districts 
nave deep offence to the Directors, who held that the Civil Service 
ht' a right to the post and that their own patronage was infringed- 
Although Henry Wellesley was competent for the duties entrusted 

, His reason among others, for objecting to the system was that ' ■ j 
soon as such an alliance lias been formed, it has invariably been discover^ 1 
th i the whole strength of the tributary government consisted in the a 11 
afforded bv its powerful ally, or rather protector’ (Wellington Despatch#* 
p. 470). Munro held the same opinions, and in 1817 regarded the syst^ 1 
as already obsolete (Gleig, Life*, vol. ii, 6-10). 
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HENRY WELLESLEY 

his near relationship to the Governor-general natVn« 
ente?l\ , 0 ^m a fi CUSa . tion « 0r ne '? otism against Lord Wellkgje^ 
aer of ?i,e r™ u e S ce ¥ e c ® u,d easil y have found a suitabJb 
pwluced m, .. Vl SerylCe f 25 the appointment, and his action 
S rinl c unnecessary friction with the Directors. Their 
by b theh dkn C Ie a °^,r U re . calH ng Lord Wellesley was largely influenced 
irregular u the promotion given to his brother in an 

tll l li His habitually contemptuous attitude tov.ards 

tne Dirc c tor s was a deplorable mistake. 

i '- ctlon in Egypt, &c. The measures taken by Lord Welleslcv 
LmE °" ?'£ lt t V c British min 'stry to combat the workh 
,v^i b °, U of 1 > a P° le p n "' erc not confined to Indian soil. An 
expedition planned by the Governor-general for the conquest of 
cue Dutch settlements in Java was diverted by the Home Govern- 
? 1Gnt . *0 Egypt, where a sepoy force under General Laird, who 
naa led the assault on Seringapatam, was landed early in 1801. 

cnm„ In i d,an c ] ont, 1 n 1 S e ? t ’ which included some British troops, 
endmed considerable hardships with credit, but had no fighting 
to do, in consequence of the previous defeat of the French. Indian 

Unit Pis™ ‘wv ag r‘ U | a « e Parfc j n , European and Egyptian affairs 
to \ ,n , Lo f C Beaconsficld summoned a force from India 

to Malta as a support to his anti-Russian diplomacy. The brilliant 
performances of the Indian contingent sent to France in 10U. 

rLlZ rl w‘n m , the ^cat War are fresh in the memory of all 
tt Wellesley could have got his way both Ceylon and 
Lie French islands ot Bourbon and Mauritius in the Indian Ocean 
would have been brought under the rule of the Company, but his 
< esigns to elfect those objects were frustrated. 1 An embassy to 
lersia under Captain (afterwards Sir John) Malcolm in isoi 
attained considerable political and commercial results, and was 
th-?.- A t,u: Governor-general as a complete success. Since 
int^V"* the " ove . m . ment of Bidia has always taken an acthe 
interest in maintaining control over the Persian Gulf The 

caS t T ;S r 0f th ° gi ? an , tic ,01 ‘ fl i et st'H (1917) in progress have 
SS WS * ar be y orld Baghdad, and no man can predict 
^ atc ^ ersia anc * Mesopotamia* 

ha- m e Frcn ? h , possessions. The peace of .Amiens in 181)2 
n k provided for the restoration of IlmTrench possesions m 

y v ' )0rts l> f Ceylon, which had been occupied by . ‘ Dutch for ins 
wyui taken from them by troops from Madras in i'.OO, and remained 
ority of the governor of Madras until 1708. when ( evlon 


under the . 


- ..mi.miibiration is cont__ ^ ^ _ r- 

The coniiues^of th/liv' 0 " ot concrrl ' t ' 1 ' vitl ‘ th< ' affairs of tli island. 
Mint,, I i„ 1800 and 18m nCh lslallds ' vas deferrcd until the time of Lord 
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lie government of France, which attached high impd 
recovery, dispatched a fleet to take possession. Wef! 
resaw that the truce could not last, boldly ordered * 
the governor of Madras, to withhold the surrender of 
ondicherry and the other southern settlements pending further 
instructions. The French commander, not caring to attack, 
sailed back to Mauritius, and the prescience of the Governor- 
general was justified by the speedy renewal of the war. Wellesley 
showed equal promptness and resolution by his occupation of 
Portuguese Goa and Danish Serampore. He never forgot the 
interdependence of India and the other parts of the British empire. 

The Civil Service. The operation of Wellesley’s capacious 
mind was not wholly confined to the djre_ction.of .wars and high 
matters of foreign policy. He paid careful attention to the indis¬ 
pensable subject of financealthough his numerous wars did not 
permit of much economy. While he did not show any keen interest 
in education or other administrative departments devoted directly 
to the improvement of the condition of the natives of the country, 
lie entertained the most comprehensive and statesmanlike views 
concerning the necessity for bestowing on the European adminis¬ 
trators the best possible general and professional education. He 
seems to have believed that when the Company should be served 
by British officers of high character, and equipped with all the 
general and spec ial knowledge required for the efficient performance 
of their duties, all desirable improvements in the country would 
follow. Present day conditions require much more, but Wellesley’s 
stately sketch ol the ideal training for members of the Indian Civil 
Service was drawn on sound lines and still merits respectful 
consideration. Some extracts from his long minute on the subject 
will repay the reader’s attention. 


The civil servants of the East India Company . . . can no longer be 
considered as the agents of a commercial concern. They are, in fact, the 
ministers and officer'-, of a powerful sovereign j th v must now be viewed 
in that capacity, with reference not to their nominal but to their real 
occupations. They are required to di charge the functions of magistrates, 
judges, ambassadors, and governors of provinces.. . . Their duties are those 
of statesmen in every other part of the world. . . Their education should 
be founded in a general knowledge of those branches of literature and 
science which form the basis of the education of persons destined to similar 
occupations in Europe. To this foundation should he added an intimate 
acquaintance with the history, languages, customs, and manners of the 
' 'onle of India, with the Mahometan and Hindoo codes of law and religion, 
and w ith the political and commercial interests of Great Britain in Asia.’ 

The Governor-general goes on to recommend study of the Regula¬ 
tions of the Indian government and of the British constitution. 

‘The early discipline of the service should be calculated lo counteract 
the defects of the climate and the vices of the people, and to form a natural 
barrier against habitual indolence, dissipation, and licentious indulgence. 

4 To remedy the xisting evils, the Governor-general proposed to estab¬ 
lish a College in Calcutta, for the reception of writers for the three presi- 



THE CIVIL SERVICE 

fcfetdc Slino’ nZ a I imitC ^ P criod ; to subjected to the rcL 

i.^ s « »** . t"«ss 

f^Hl ey ' VaS 80 ea « er t6 see his College at work that he starter! 

s£z5§? §">m sssstedS 

of eachpresXiv. ,mg fcd,an lon S ua 8 e8 at the head-quarters 

nearHe'rtSi^V *" 18 «6, *he East India College at Haileybury 
tn 5 — S foundcd * Ifc contjnil ed for nearly half a century 

pian but carried out m England instead of at Calcutta. 
re(S»fn^l, P v tlCaI t relations with the Marathas. The 
1 the Nlzam to a condition of absolute dependence on 
the British power, resulting from the treaties of 1798 and 1800 with 
the simultaneous destruction of Tippoo, produced as MaClm 

Alahratta state^^Wlf^f 10 ’ 1 ° f ° Ur ' )olitica l relations whit 
t^defend ItheftercitS^eiT of^lf^'Nizanf^s 0 ^ ^would^t 3 ™ 0 ^ 0tInd 
the Mysore state had practically become a British posIessfoT- 
1 Indiu virtually succeeded to all the local and 
political relations which had existed between the Marathas in \h ' 

Polk P v ar nf a nn tlU ‘ t IIy r derabaa and : ' Iysore States on Ether? The 
P°" c .y of non-interference m Maratha affaiis had ceased to be 
practicable, because the Maratha chiefs always had claims out 
standing against both Hyderabad and Mysore for the'rcanLhV.^ 

hfe* w^ n th^° P neighbours.*^ A predadorv 

momJnE ♦ 1 d Wellesle > was not tbe man to entertain for a 
forced theS lS r S ° pUS i , j animous °, nd dishonourable. He was 
convert ill m consider means by whicli ic Mi«ht hope io 
their dm«o 4 - • rat . las . lnto P caceal)Ie nej< ihours, while leaving 
Wei 1 * mstitutions unchanged. 

of su^s in ^° Ught aUiance with the Peshwa. The prospect 
tions and ; i ,‘ al cndeavQUr was not promising. Maratha institu- 
Britann-ica whmi W c ., flmdam entaj incompatible with the Fax 
ably realized tmll u . cl ! esle y sought to impose on India. He prob- 
effort in the hm* > * r, ? u ? * a . ct > alt hough he felt bound to make an 

postulate of a J \ cing }l XQ Maratha chiefs to accept his 

through the Pesiiw.-, , . ndm * proposed to el'n t his urpose 
i tsnwa, whom he desired and professed to treat 
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: iictual ruler and head of all the Maratha s. His 
Accordingly, was to persuade the Peshwa, BajI Rao, t( 
ty of subsidiary alliance on lines resembling those 
with the Nizam. The Governor-general pursued that object 
with the utmost pertinacity, and apparently was not fully conscious 
that he was asking the Peshwa and all the Maratha chiefs to 
renounce their independence and sink into the position of mere 
dependants on the British power. Lord Wellesley was disposed 
to overrate the authority of the Peshwa, and to give too little 

weight to the fact that Sindia 


and the other leading chiefs 
of that time paid little regard 
to the wishes or commands 
of their nominal head. 

Dominance of Maha- 
dajl and Daulat Rao Sin¬ 
dia. After the execution 
of the treaty of Salbal in 
1782 the chiefs of the family 
of Sindia had been allowed 
to do as they pleased with¬ 
out interference from the 
Calcutta government. War¬ 
ren Hastings had been too 
glad to obtain the help of 
Mahadajl in concluding the 
then indispensable peace to 
throw any obstacles in tlie 
way of his aggrandizement. 
Lord Cornwallis and Sir John, 
Shore had pursued a policy 
of strict non-interference on 
principle. The result was 
that Mahadajl Sindia be¬ 
came the most powerful 
prince in India, and that 
when he died in Febru ry 
1791 his power was trans¬ 
mitted to his successor, Daulat Rao, with whom Lord Wellesley 
had to deal. 

Maratha anarchy. After Lord Wellesley had assumed charge 
in Mav 1798 Maratha internal politics presented a scene of terrible 


NANA FARNAVIS. 


confusion, vividly pictured in Grant Duffs pages. That author 


writing of the year 1799, describes a state of absolute anarchy in 
the PeshwsVs territory, where the Peshwa, Sindia, the Hals, of 
ladies of his family, the Raja of Kolhapur, and other partied 


were all fighting one with the other. The flame spread into Hindu - 
stan, where Jaswant Rao Holkar, a son of TukajT, and a ferocious, 


we 

Stan, where J as want itao nuiKar, a son or Tukap. 
drunken sava; <-, now beea \e prominent as a leader of banditti. 
Death and character of Nana Farnavis. The death of Nan - 1 









DEATH OF NANA FARNAVlS 

who had been for thirty-eight years, since the 
-Hadho Rao in 1771!, the leading Maratha 
in-March 1800. ‘With him’, the Resident observed 
all the wisdom and moderation of the Mahratta go'vern- 
His_ death however, was welcome to the treacherous 
Rfid n, who had long sought the ruin of the great 
sLalr-sn F " , Grant held that the Nana, ‘was certainly a great 

\ notwithstanding a conspicuous lack of personal 
rSf; his rather unscrupulous ambition. In difficult times 
ae tried to do his best for 
bis master and country. He 
is described as having been 
in private life ‘a man of 
strict veracity, humane, 
frugal, and charitable ’. 

Most of his rivals were so 
unprincipled that the his¬ 
torian’s praise of the Nana’s 
virtues is a pleasant sur¬ 
prise. 

Shirzee Rao Ghat gay. 

The worst character of those 
evil days was Daulat Kao 
Sindia’s father-in-law and 
nunistcr. the ‘execrable’ 

Sarji Rao Ghatke (Shirzee 
Kao Ghatgay), who took a 
ben dish pleasure in devising 
uew and horrible modes of 
execution and in plundering 
defenceless citizens whom 
be subjected to atrocious 
tortures. He lived longer 
Ulan be deserved until 1809, 

RdTh* a Ma M th r ch . ie - 4 transfixed him with his spear, and thus 
graced humanity being ’ than whom few worse Julve ever dis- 

R ^°, 11 ' Peshwa. Baji Rao, the Peshwa, vied with Sari! 
th, cruelt > ‘ a,ul could sit on a balcony watching with delight 
On» r ol . an enemy dragged about at the foot of an elephant, 
an 1*1 US ru ^ n ‘" passions, we are told, was 4 implacable revenge , 
Incan**! i Yas so niuc b fbe slave of that ignoble passion that he was 
question °L ta bing broad and statesmanlike views of any political 
soniebodv i maai object always was to destroy and plunder 
treacherv „ , ,m be disliked. He was the personilieation of 
Battle " ithaI aa arrant coward. 

180‘> the i e ° on fA- October 25, 1802. At last, on October 25, 
bv the lviui !*i, n tlle Maratha country was brought to a crisi > 

a . lecisive defeat rin ! 1° ' * <■' ln ’ hich Jnswant Ra ° Holkar indicted 
197G ‘it on the foiec if Daulat Rao Sindia and the Peshwa. 


dA.rl RAO PESHWA. 
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liio fled with about 7,000 followers as soon as the! 
battle was known, and at once intimated his willing 
the subsidiary treaty pressed upon him by the Govembf=*~ 
The Peshwa ultimately proceeded to Bassein, where he 
arrived early in December. 

Amrit Rao set up by Holkar. Jaswant Rao Holkar, whose 
object was to persuade BajI Rfio to return, at first pretended to 
use his victory with great moderation. But when he saw that the 
Peshwa had no intention of coming back Holkar set up Amrit Rao 
—brother by adoption of BajI Rao—as Peshwa, and plundered 
Poona with the utmost cruelty. Several men died under the tor¬ 
tures they underwent. 

Terms of the Treaty of Bassein. Colonel Close, the British 
Resident at Poona, proceeded to Bassein, where, on the last day 
of the year 1802, he concluded with BajI Rao the celebrated treaty 
known by the name of the place of signature. The compact 
purported to be a general defensive alliance, for the reciprocal 
protection of the territories of the Company, the Peshwa, and their 
respective allies. The Peshwa bound himself to pay 26 lakhs a 
year for a subsidiary force of not less than six battalions to be 
stationed within his dominions ; to exclude from his service all 
European > of a nation hostile to the English; to relinquish all 
claims on Surat ; to recognize the engagements between the Gaik- 
v.ar and the British ; to abstain from hostilities or negotiations 
with other states, unless in consultation with the British Govern¬ 
ment ; and to accept the arbitration of that government in disputes 
with the Nizam or the Gaikwar. 

Restoration of BajI Rao. Thus 4 the Peshwa sacrificed his 
independence as the price of protection 5 ; no other course being 
open to him. He was wholly unable to stand alone, and had to 
choose between the Company, Holkar, or Sindia as his protector. 
The evil which at the moment seemed to him to be the least was 
chosen. He never intended to abide by the terms of the treaty? 
if by any means he could evade compliance. 

The restoration of BajI Rfio was accomplished by General 
Arthur Wellesley with his accustomed promptitude and ability* 
By making forced marches at extraordinary speed he saved Poena 
from destruction and installed the Peshwa. Holkar’s candidate, 
Amrit Rao, who felt no desire to resist, was content to retire to 
Benares with a pension. 

War. Meantime Sindia and the Raja of Berar were concerting 
Wans to defeat the Governdr-generai’s policy. Neither prince 
could contemplate the voluntary acceptance of a subsidiary alliance 
involving the loss of inde] endence. Holkar declined to join in the 
combination, preferring to retire to Mahvfi in order to look aftet 
his own interests. Sindia and the Raja declined to remove then 
troop from the Nizam’s frontier, where they occupied a threatening 
position, and Sindia informed the Resident that the question oi 
peace or w T er could not be decided until after consultation with ty c , 
Raja. The withdrawal of the Resident from the camp of the allies 
on August 3, 1803, served as a declaration of war. 
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WAU WITH SINDIA AND BERAIl 

Wellesley too sanguine. Lord Wellesley undoubucm 
. .tolessed to be too sanguine in hoping that he could ingulf* 
- 1<v ^. arat P a chiefs to surrender everything which made lrh> 
\nvortJi>liv.ng m their eyes, and to accept his invitations which 
so close y resembled those of the spider to the fly. The critics 

slow to no? 1 ’•° r t Cn f^ b0t , h in En S ,and ™ d in India were not 
of a ..In. rti v! Ve -l : - lt 118 P °u?Z ne ccssarily involved the outbreak 
Old genertil Maratha war, which actually began when the Resident 

Withdrew from the camp of Sindia and tL Riija of BerdHn Aujn^ 
ii|J c h ' tr “ th 18 tha ? a contest between the British and the 
marathas for the sovereignty of India had to be fought out. and 
inat no treaty could long delay the inevitable trial of strength, 
'vellesley would have finished the business if he had been allowed 
to clo so, but his recall postponed the final settlement until 1818. 

theatres oi war. The war involved five sets of operations 
namely, three major campaigns, that in the Deccan, a second 
against Sindia, and a third against Holkar, with two subsidiarv 
campaigns in Bundelkliand and Orissa. It is needless to describe 
in detail the minor operations, which were successful, and resulted 
in a notable improvement of the British military position. The 
conquest of Bundelkliand secured the southern frontier of Hindostan 
or Upper India, while the annexation of Cuttack (Katak) joined 
the territories of Bengal and Madras. 1 V ' J 

Dec '? ai1 campaign. The Deccan campaign was entrusted 
t° the capable hands of Arthur Wellesley, who was armed witli 
lull powers, political as well as military. He began bv occupyirto 
Aiimadnagar, and securing the most important strategical position 
!, toe country, the pass connecting the Nizam's dominions with 
tile Maratha territory of IChandcsh, and traversing the range of 
mountains variously known by the names of Ajanta. Sahyadri 
or Indrayadn. The army was divided into two corps, each of 
S22 . 5 >° 00 °, ne under Colonel Stevenson, and the other 

. Ar . tllur " elles ev. The arrangements for effecting a it action 
him\ ir "J'l.u-ucticable. and Wellesley was obliged, or believed 

ei^to 1 t0 S !VC battle while Stevenson was still about 

dgnt miles distant. 2 

at ? a i ktl f °* Assaye. Wellesley, with less than 5.000 men. boldly 
nm k C< the 'biratha army, from seven to ten times superior in 
Dors, it Assaye, close to the north-western frontier o; the 
izam’s dominions. The fight, wliieh was desperate, resulted itt 
\ft° m xi Cfc ° victor V f° r the Company’s troops on September -3,1803. 
susr •» • * battle Wellesley found it expedient to offer Sindia a 

of hostilities in the Deccan, and proceeded to deal 
Treats Ra J a of Bear and Nagpur. 

m anc | ?* f^cogaon. The army of that chief, under the com* 
(Aro-'in <T other ’ Venkajl, was decisively defeated at Argaon 

1 T?, r U 1 lc ^* C( 'hi District of Berar on November 29. The 

2 Munro soe Thorn, chapters vii, viii. 

it would have been !v ^ C< k vi J lg Genr?aI Wellesley s explanation, held that 
aVC D€en W,BC * to defer attack (Gleig. IJfe\ i. 385). 
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na fortress of Gawllgarh was stormed on December 15, s 
;‘later the war with Berar was closed by the treaty of De£ 

Irawn nearly on the same lines as the treaty of Bassein. 
comment also arranged for the cession of Cuttack. 

Battle of Delia. The hostilities with Sindia in northern India 
had equally brilliant results. General Lake, who was in command 
of about 10,000 men, operating in Hindostan, won a series of 
splendid victories. He began by an 4 extraordinary feat the 
capture by assault of Aligarh, a strong fortress situated between 
4<*ra and Delhi, and then proceeded to defeat Louis Bourquin, 
the French general who had succeeded Perron in the command 
of Sindia’s regular troops, at a hard-fought battle near Delhi. The 
British force, outnumbered by four to one. had to face the fire 
of a hundred guns, many of large calibre. The losses of the victors 
necessarily were heavy. 1 


fc l really do think’, Lake wrote, 4 the business was one of the most 
valiant actions possible ; such a fire of cannon has seldom been seen, if 
Jver, against which our men marched up within one hundred yards without 
taking a firelock from their shoulders, when they gave one volley, charged 
instantly, and drove the enemy. ... I do not think there could have been 
a more glorious day.’ 

The poor old blind emperor, Shah Alain, was set on his throne 
again, and made as comfortable as he could be with suitable 
allowances. He counted no longer in politics. Agra, ‘ the key 
of Hindostan’, was surrendered by the enemy. 2 

Treaty of Surjx Arjungaon. A little later Sindia’s remaining 
forces were utterly defeated at Laswarl in the Alwar state. The 
battle was even more severe and bloody than that of Assay e. The 
war was ended by the treaty of Surjl Arjungaon on December S(b 
Sindia accepted a subsidiary alliance of the usual kind and sur¬ 
rendered much territory. Thus the power of both Sindia and 
Berar had been overthrown within less than five months. Lord 
Wellesley * rejoiced especially over the destruction of Sindia'^ 
regular troops commanded by French officers, which had threatened 
to°endanger the British supremacy in Hindostan. 


1 Sindia’s strength lay chiefly in his artillery. The ‘regular’ infantry 
under French command lacked steadiness a rule, but at Laswarl fought 


Gleififs , 1. otfz;* ugm, as umiui. iuiu.1 v , 

Simfia’s service and passed through the British lines by nt rnussion. 
m K- full account of Perron’s career i:; in Compton's valuable work, 
the true position of the Delhi battle-field .see Jones, App. iii, and E. !*• 
daelfman in ./. P. H- s -> voi - *"• PP- 127-41. The 76th Regiment (no« 
2nd Batt. Duke of Wellington’s) did wonders at Delhi and elsewhere. 

2 A wonderful piece of ordnance, known as the ‘ great gun of Agrj* ' 
was taken. It was a easting in brass or some similar alloy, 14 feet. 2 inch 


km", with a calibre or bore 23 inche., in diameter. It weighed 96,600 poun^ 
and could fire a shot weighing 1,500 pounds. When General Lake f tr 1 
to remove it to Calcutta,it sank m tiie Jumna. Subsequently, Lord \\ ill*« 
Bentinck caused it to be blown up and sold as old metal. 


misr^f. 
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^with. Holkar. Holkar, who had remained aloof 
led to fight on his own account, and deliberately 
fgant demands which forced Lord Wellesley to begin j 
The British plan of campaign was skilfully designed to press 
the Maratha chief from every direction, Lake* operating in Hin- 
dostan, while Arthur Wellesley was to advance from the Deccan, 
and Colonel Murray from Gujarat. Lake went into quarters at 
Cawnpore for the rainy reason, instructing Colonel William 
Monson to keep Holkar in check with three battalions of sepoys 
and a considerable body of cavalry. Murray was desired to advance 
from Gujarat in support. Both commanders failed to carry out 
their instructions and mismanaged their business. 1 General 
Wellesley observed that they were afraid of Holkar and 6 fled from 
him in different directions ’. Monson, who according to the same 
caustic critic 4 advanced without reason and retreated in the same 
manner % committed many military errors. His force suffered an 
overwhelming disaster in the Mukund Dara (Muckundra) Pass 
in Rajputana, thirty miles to the south of Kotah. The remnants 
reached Agra in utter disorder on August 31, 1804. 

Defence of Delhi. The destruction of Monsoh’s detachment 
gave fresh courage to all the enemies of the Company and prompted 
the Jat Raja of Bhurtpore (Bharatpur) to renounce alliance with 
the British and to support Holkar in an attack on Delhi. Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Ochterlony and Lieutenant-Colonel Burn, notwith¬ 
standing the dilapidation of the walls, maintained the defence for 
nine days, and compelled the assailants to retreat. 

Battle of Deeg*. On November 13, 1804, Holkar was defeated 
with hca y loss -it the battle of Deeg (Dig) and in the following 
month the formidable fortress of Deeg was captured with a hundred. 


guns. 

Siege of Bhurtpore. So far all had gone well in the war, except 
for the mishap due to Monson’s and Murray’s blundering, and a 
minor reverse in Bundelkhand, but the tide of success was turned 
by Lake’s failure before the walls of Bhurtpore (Bharatpur) early 
in 1805. General Cake, misled by his success at Aligarh and Deeg, 
disregarded prudent advice, and ignoring his lack of an adequate 
siege train and of the services of skilled engineers 2 insisted on 
making four assaults on the fortress, which was eight miles in 
circumference and defended by a strong garrison. All the assaults 
failed, the losses amounting to more than 3,000 men. The repeated 
failures disturbed the minds of people throughout India, but the 
Raja of Bhurtpore had had enough of war and its exhausting 


1 Jones (p. 01) points out that the outers given by Wellesley to Murray 
were perplexing ’. Monson’s instructions from Lake also were not precise. 
It : s right to add that Monson was an extremely 'gallant officer, who 
had led the storming party at Aligarh, and did good .service even after his 
disaster. 

- Blacker (p. 287) points out that at that time and for many years 
afterwards the. Indian government did not attach sufficient importance to 
the engineering branch of the service. 
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THE BRITISH PERIOD 

He returned to liis allegiance and promised to 
ty of twenty lakhs (2 millions) of rupees. 

LI of Lord Wellesley. The authorities in England, 

^ot at any time cordially supported the aggressive policy of 
Lord Wellesley, seized the opportunity presented by the receipt 
of the news of Monson’s disaster and the outbreak of the fresli war 
with Holkar, and decided to recall their ambitious Governor- 
general. hoping 4 to bring back things to the state the legislature 
had prescribed in 1793 ’. Attempts were made to impeach the 
Marquess, but were not pressed. Pitt, as usual, had recourse to 



Lord Cornwallis, whom he regarded as an infallible cure for all 
Indian ills. 

Policy and achievement of Wellesley. The Marquess 
Wellesley undoubtedly is entitled to a place in the front rank of 
the Govemors-general by the side of Warren Hastings, the Marquess 
of Hastings, and Lord Dalhousie. Some authors would award 
him the first place, but in my judgement that honour belongs to 
Warren Hastings. Lord Wellesley, like Lords Lytton and Dufferin 
in ‘j a tcr times looked upon the affairs of India as seen by a British 
nobleman and politician from a Foreign Office point of view. W 
w:i.s a statesman, rather than an administrator, concerned chiefly 
with "matters of high policy, and little inclined to examine closely 
the details of departmental administration. His policy wa» 






l' in Inatlfc 
jive systfenf 
Hindustan 


POLICY OF WELLESLEY 

to two main objects. The first was the elevation 
h Government to the position of paramount power in 
yse his stately words, ‘ to establishing a comprehensive 
ance and political relation over every region of 
and the Deccan ’. The second object was the full utilization 
of Indian strength so that it might play a proper part in resist¬ 
ance to the menace of Napoleon’s world-wide ambition, which 
avowedly aimed at the over¬ 
throw of the British power in 
the whole of India. All the 
most important acts of Welles¬ 
ley—such as the destruction of 
Tippoo, the treaty of Bassein, 
the Maratlia wars, and the 
series of annexations — were 
directed to the attainment of 
those two purposes, which 
were' inseparably connected. 

The India of those days was 
bound to come under the 
domination of either France 
or England. It was impos¬ 
sible for her to withstand 
Napoleonic ambition unless 
when shielded by the might 
of England. Wellesley, as al¬ 
ready observed, seized every 
opportunity for effecting an¬ 
nexations, because lie believed 
sincerely that every such 
operation was a clear benefit 
to the people inhabiting the 
annexed territory. When re¬ 
laying to an address from the citizens of Calcutta, he formulated 
his policy distinctly in these words : 

1 My public duty is discharged to the satisfaction of my conscience by 
[le prosperous establishment of a system of policy which promises to im¬ 
prove t he general condition of the people of India,and to unite the principal 
native states in the bond of peace, under the protection of the British 
power.’ 1 


MARQUESS WELLESLEY. 


He did much to accomplish that grand design, and would have 
accomplished wholly h ut f or his recall. 

' ls y i s ion was clear and comprehensive. He saw what he 
wanted so distinctly, and showed resolution so inflexible in the 
on?i° ! V )f lli 1-1 a id plans, that he never failed in consequence 
tho V'? . ' orS(,ual foresight, although he was often baulked by 
reluctance of the home authorities to accord their support, 

d' nastv^ lInan llescr *^ Cs Lord Wellesley as w the Akbar of the Company’s 
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jeasionally, but not often, embarrassed by the hutite 1 
tied subordinate. He chose his agents, civil and niiM 
sagacity, and trusted them without reserve. ^ 

^ ^^□^ciitta ow r es to him many mucli needed improvements and the 
dignified Government House, erroneously supposed to be modelled 
on the mansion of Lord Curzon’s ancestor at Kedleston. Lord 
Wellesley was familiar with the ancient literature of Greece and 
Rome, as well as with that of modern Europe. He possessed an 
intimate knowledge of Dante’s noble poem. His style, whether 
in speech or writing, echoed the eloquence of Demosthenes and 
Cicero, with a tendency to excessive formality and magniloquence. 
He loved pomp and ceremony to such a degree that his taste for 
display sometimes invited ridicule and attracted hostile criticism. 
But his weaknesses as a public man were nothing when compared 
with In's merits, which were fully recognized by a later generation 
of Directors, the year before his death. The Company then 
bestowed the rare honour of erecting his statue in His lifetime, 
and. knowing that his means were rather straitened, presented 
him with £20,000. When he was Governor-general he had spent 
with profusion and had scorned to take even sums of the nature 
of prize money to which he was entitled. 

On September 20, 1842, Wellesley died at the age of eighty-two. 
In accordance with his express wish he was buried at Eton, close 
to the renowned school of which lie retained a loving memory, 
and to which he had sent his two sons. 


CHRONOLOGY 

Lord Mornington (Wellesley) Governor-general (May); Ceylon 
declared a Crown colony ....... 

Fourth and last Mysore war; capture of Seringapatam ; annexa¬ 
tion of Tanjore and Surat . 

Death of Nana Famavis ; union of Ireland* with Gi cat Britain . 
Annexation of the Carnatic and of the Ceded Districts of Oudh ; 
expedition to Egypt ........ 

Peace of Ainiens ; battle of Poona ; treaty of Bassein 
»l Renewal of war with France; second Maratha war ; capture of 
Aligarli ; battles of Delhi, Assaye, Las war!, and Argaon ; treaty 
' of Deogaon and cession of Cuttack ; treaty of Surjl Arjungaon 
War with Ilolkar : defeat of Monson ; battle and capture of Deeg 
Failure of siege of Bhurtpore ; recall of Lord Wellesley . 

(For exact details of the dates of Lord Lake’s campaigns sec Jones, 

A PP- J1 ‘) H/l T17 

Mysore Wars 


1798 

1799 

1800 

1801 

1802 


1808 

1804 

1805 


First, 17G7-9 ; ended by treaty dictated by Haidar Ali under the 

walls of Madras. , , 

Second, 1780-4; Warren Hastings Governor-general ; ended 0} 
treaty of Mangalore, based on mutual restoration of conquests. 

Third, 1790-2 ; ended by peace dictated by Lord Cornwallis under inc 
walls of Seringapatam ; Tippoo being deprived of half of his kingdom. 

Fourth and Last, March-May, 1799; Lord Wellesley Governor 
general ; ended by the death of Tippoo, partition of his dominions, and 
restoration of the Hindu R ja in a portion of them. 




AUTHORITIES 


primary authorities arc tlie Selections of Despatches, &c.. e 

those of the ^ Iar Q ucs s Wellesley, 1877 ; and those 
Duke of Wellington, 1880 ; both published at the Clarendon Press 
r w ii a 1 n(3 , skll f llJ |y edited. The earlier volume contains a good survey 
of Wellesleys administration. The Political History by Sir J MAucoiw 
continues to be useful Wilks deals fully with the Mysore war, and 
Grant Doff relates all Murathu affairs in ample detail*. The Lecture v 
by Major H. Helsham Jones, R.E., delivered at the school of Military 
Engineering, Chatham, in 1881, which give an admirable professional 
account of the campaigns of Lord Lake against the Marathas, 1804 Tread 
1S0;J j-G, probably are difficult to procure. The Memoir of the Life and 
full tary Services of Viscount Lake by Col. Hugh Pearse (Blackwood, 1908) 
is more readable and accessible. The authoritative contemporary aomunt 
ls the Memoir of the War in India conducted oy General Lord 'Lake and 
Major-GeneralSir Arthur II cllesley 9 &c. y by Major' Yv.TiiorIn, quarto, London, 
1818, with maps and battle-plans. The author shared in Lake r s campaigns 
and kept a diary. The work gives full military details for each theatre 
ol the war. The Marquess Wcllesleij by W. H. Hutton (Rulers of India, 
1897) is well written and based on special research. Haidar Ah and 
1 W U Saltan by L. B. P>owring is good (same series, 1893). The revised 
edition oh the Mysore Gazetteer (Westminster, Constable, 2 vols 1897) is 
an excellent compilation, full of accurate information, the work of Mr E 

, f WI T S R J CE ‘ S': Bv ,^ LE ? ON in ? in “ l French Struggles in India (new 
ul., London, Allen, 3884) gives a detailed account of the expedition to 
Lgvpt, and certain otiier matters of interest. II. Compton, in A Particular 
, 0 c r c ° , ;!\ t of the European Military Adventurers of Hindustan, from i: - < to 
l m (Lnwm, 1892), fufflls the promise of the title. It is a sound work on 
nn ample scale. 


, CHAPTER 7 

Reaction ; peace at any price policy of Lord Cornwallis in liis second 
administration and of Sir George Barlow; Lord Minto's strong 
foreign and cautious internal policy. & 

% a scms for recall of Wellesley. The dislike in England to 
^ellesley’s policy was not confined to official circles. The body 
tkc Court of Proprietors or shareholders in Hie East India 
, onipany was still more actively hostile. It is necessary to remem- 
o CT that in 1805 the Company continued to be a commercial 
^fnization, in almost exclusive possession of the overseas trade 
Q 1 J India as well as China, and expected to make a good percentage 
or profl . fc * The shareholders thought more of the * investment 
°yision of goods for export, than of empire. Although the 
hnn nS r° u British dominion was certain to pay in the end, the 
treas * ate . rcsu ^ ts °f annexation were increase of debt, an empty 
rirsk i ^ vers ion of funds from the 4 investment \ and consequent 
of tli to C dividend. Such considerations immeed a large majority 
e stockholders to condemn Wellesley and clamour for his recall. 


- MiWISTffy 



/nc/can be surprised that the choice of Lord Cornwallis as the s 
drd Wellesley met with almost universal approbation in ] 


Cornwallis a wreck. Malcolm observes that 
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atrsiteh a moment: and to those acquainted with that venerable noble¬ 
man’s character, it will be a subject of still less surprise that his accumulated 
years and infirmities did not render him insensible to such a call*. 

He was no longer the man who fifteen years earlier had sprung to 
arms in order to defend distant Travancorc. He had conic to 
regard almost the worst peace as better than the best war, and was 
willing to listen to the pleasant words of admirers who hailed him 
as the saviour of India. In truth, he was a wreck, unable to save 
anybody. He took over charge on July JO, went up country by 
river, and died at Ghazipur on October 5. He was insensible for 
some days before his decease, and had not been really fit for business 
from the time he landed. The state of his health forbids harsh 
judgement on the motives of bis conduct, which in itself was both 
dishonourable and mischievous. Sindia had allowed the Resident’s 
camp to be plundered, and had even dared to detain Mr. Jenkins 
the Resident. The Governor-general at first insisted on the release 
of his representative, but on reconsideration declared .that the 
demand was 4 a mere point of honour ’, not to be pressed if it 
should be the only obstacle to an arrangement with the Maratha 
prince. To such disgraceful pusillanimity had the victor ot 
Seringapatam sunk in his old age. 

Reversal of policy. As long as he could hold a pen he busied 
himself reversing the whole of his predecessor’s policy and re¬ 
nouncing so far as possible all his gains, for the sake of a peace that 
was no peace. lie decided to abandon Gwalior and Gohud to 
Sindia, to make the Jumna the British frontier, to desert Jaipur 
and the other Rajput states, and to give the Maratha bandits a free 
hand. He descended even to the baseness of anticipating with 
satisfaction that 

Stadia’s endeavours to wrest those territories [in Rajputana] from the 
hands of the Rajahs of Maclierry and Bhurretpore may be expected to 
lay the foundation of interminable contests, which will afford ample and 
permanent employment to Sindia ’ ,* 

forgetting or refusing to see that the c employment ’ of the plunderer 
would be paid for by the agonies of millions of helpless peasants. 
Lake’s passionate remonstrances on the breach of faith, and the 
4 deep injury to the honour and reputation of the English nation » 
whirii such sentiments involved could not stay the drivelling 




SIR GEORGE BARLOW 


m^out the behests of the ruling party at the IndiaV 
5 it> Hmdostan or Upper India was concerned, and he urwi*; 
openly with Jaipur that the Directors felt constrained to 
— -5 Jns ac , t ’ on as * extremely questionable ’. Sir George went 
so far as to bind the Government of British India not to make 
any engagement with the Rajput states for their protection 
against Maratha oppression—a document described bv Lord 
Hastings as ‘the inexplicable treaty ’, which tied the hand, of 
Lord Minto throughout his term of office, and hampered Lord 
Hastings until 1810, Lake’s reiterated arguments produced no 
eflect upon Barlow s obstinate mind. The commander-in-chief 
consequent];, resigned his political powers, and retired to Europe 
He was created a Viscount and shortly afterwards died, in 1808. 

HolEar. Before leaving India Lord Lake had pursued Jaswant 
Kao Ilolkar by a series of wonderful forced marches, until that 
ferocious chief was driven to bay on the banks of the Bias. Lake 
Was then in a position to impose any terms he chose ; but Barlow 
insisted on giving back to Ilolkar power and provinces, while 
assuring him of full liberty to harry and ravage the Rajpfit states 
as much as he pleased. Even the Raja of Bund!, who had helped 
bolonelHonson in his extremity, was abandoned to the cruelty 
of the Maratha hordes. It is a sad and shameful story, still worse 
when read in detail than when presented in abstract.' 

Tho Nizam. Sir George Barlow, when not frightened by his 
terror of a Maratha war, was ready to admit ‘ the utter impractica- 
luhty of applying extreme principles of non-interference to the 
case of the Nizam. When the Governor-general discovered that 
that incompetent prince had been led into a conspiracy to dismiss 
Mm Alam, hi, able minister, and to subvert the alliance with the 
British Government. Barlow decided that acquiescence in those 
Proceedings was impossible, because ‘ by such an event the very 
foundations of our power and ascendancy in the political scale 
1? India would be subverted and so on. Consequently lie applied 
necessary pressure and stopped the intrigue, 
tv Tr ®* t y of Bassein . He was equally firm in resisting suggestions 
f om England to modify the treaty of Bassein. and in adopt in- 
. nat attitude was consistent, because lie had recorded his deliberate 
u Pproval of the compact when it was made, lie held that the 
connexions with the Peshwa must be either maintained as they 
s tood or abandoned altogether. The latter course was rejected 
« being likely to result in 

subversion of the British power—in the proMvutimi of which the 
Inhrattas would possess the means almost uncontrolled of efficient co¬ 
rporation with a French force’. 

v b { * war 'with Napoleon had still to go on for nine years, and the 
' phases of it had not yet appeared. 


jBtdht b ui it mm nut \ et appeaicu. 
financial surplus. Sir George Barlow’s cringing before Sindia 
• lu * Holkar had the great merit in the eyes of the shareholders 
. 1 Company that during his brief period of rule he was able 
0 c °nvert the financial deficit into a surplus, and to leave a full 
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to the credit of his imhonoured name. Accord! 
Wilson, 4 the provision of the investment of goods foKSf 
j&nd was, in fact, the mainspring of Sir G. Barlow's policj 
lor© mutiny. The only other event during Barlow’s term 
of office which requires notice is the sepoy mutiny at Vellore in the 
Carnatic, wantonly produced by stupid orders of Sir John Cradock, 
the local commander-in-chief, issued with the sanction and approval 
of Lord William [Cavendish-]Bentinck, the governor. 1 The new 
regulations required the men to wear a novel pattern of turban, 
to train their beards in a particular way, and to abstain from putting 
sectarian marks on their foreheads. Anybody with a grain of 
sense could have foreseen that such folly would produce trouble. 
An outcry arose that the sepoys were all to be forcibly made 
Christians. Popular opinion in India, accustomed to violent 
4 conversions 9 to Islam under Muhammadan governments, is 
wont to regard Christianity rather as an impure mode of life, 
associated with the wearing of hats, the eating of beef and pork, 
ti e drinking of spirits, and the neglect of personal purity, than as 
a system of lofty theological doctrine. A man is a 4 Kristin 5 
who practises the objectionable habits thus indicated. The danger 
of the local situation was seriously inflamed by the presence at 
Vellore of Tippoo s family and some thousands of their dependants* 
At that place the sepoys suddenly broke out on July 10, 180G, 
seized the tort, and massacred two European companies, 113 strong, 
including 14 ofliecrs. Troops from Arcot took swift vengeance, and 
a series of courts martial followed. The whole business became 
the subject of acute controversy, some people thinking that the 
mutineers had been treated too harshly, while others clamoured 
for more executions. The complicity of Tippoo’s sons was suspected 
rather than proved, but it is certain that the mutineers were in 
communication with the palace.- As a precaution the relatives 
of the late Sultan were removed to Calcutta. The childish regula¬ 
tions about the sepoys dress and sectarian mark; were more than 
enough to account for the tragedy, without seeking for any further 
explanation. The iinal orders were passed by Lord Minto, the new 
Governor-general, who halted at Madras on his way to Calcutta, 
and treated the cases in a spirit of sane moderation. After the 
expiry of some months the fears and distrust excited by the out¬ 
break gradually died away. The Directors justly recalled both 
Lord William Bent inek and Sir Joan Cradock. 

Lord Minto. When the news of the death of Lord Cornwallis 


1 Thornton, who had all the India Office records at hand, expressly 
states that 4 the governor nol only approved, but ordered the hew turban 
to be adopted by a corps of fencibles under his own especial command *• 
Wilson agrees that both the governor and the commander-in-chief were 
blameable. 4 Fencibk.an obsolete term to denote troops raised only 
tor homo defence. 

J Wilson observes that ‘even with regard to the sons of Tippoo them* 
selves no proof could be elicited that they had been concerned in the 
conspiracy \ 



LORD JUNTO 


London, Lord Minto, then President of the Bo* 

I agreed with the Directors in supporting the confirm 
borge Barlow as Governor-general. The change of iniJm^rr- 
aent on Pitt’s death upset those arrangements, and the new 
Sters suggested the Earl of Lauderdale as a candidate The 
sectors strongly objected to his nomination. Lord Grenville 
uie i rime Minister, a warm admirer of Lord Wellesley, was equally 
opposed to the confirmation of Sir George Barlow. AfterInuch 
neated discussion all parties concurred in the nomination of Lord 
rp, ’ w,xo accepted ollice with sincere reluctance. 1 
the Governor-general elect had enjoyed considerable parlia- 
.. 0l itary aa( i official experience. His warm personal friendship 
oi lHirke had coloured his early views on Indian subjects, so that, 
oeiore his elevation to the peerage, he had been as Sir Gilbert 
•^Hiot one of the managers of the prosecution of Warren Hastings, 

. a ha -d also been entrusted with the conduct of the projected 
impeachment of Sir Elijah Impey, which never matured. Those 
events belonged to a distant past. Time had so far ripened Lord 
-uinto s character and judgement that the Prime Minister, not¬ 
withstanding lus own attachment to Lord Wellesley’s policy, could 
nnH y approve the proposed appointment. The Directors, 
on the other hand, expected the new Governor-general to follow 
jue guidance of Cornwallis and Barlow rather than that of Wellesley. 
.7^7 a cmitious * canny, and yet genial Scotsman, lie steered 
^ rnKldle course with a degree of success which has not always been 
SU \f Cle ntly appreciated. 

Malcolm observes with his accustomed good sense that 

administration of Lord Minto differs essentially from that of every 
of R nl 1 i l0r ; gene . ral 'T l10 preceded him It was impossible for a man possessed 
rrov _ t . Cl1 cIear intellect, and so well acquainted with the whole science of 
Sfrw^ m ? nt V t0 lH ; . Io "? iv } India without being satisfied that the svstem 
th< h policy which had been adopted could not be persevered in without 
saw «? ,r ? 0f " reat . and jaereasing danger to the state. His calm mind 
Enor^nri l J 5li .? ame time, the advantage of reconciling the authorities in 
‘Dana to the measure[s] which he contemplated 

]>anie I f ! C ,v-, I r f ver P refe "cJ Jelay where he thou U l.( that it was urmceom- 
Urm>*i th d!ln " c ’ and re f crred the administration at home, whom 1 a 
beS 7 -l y , cver > ? argument he col,IcI to sanction the course he deemed 
hiss SUl . to the public interests. But the desire to conciliate, and carry 
for SU P eriors along with him, did not result from any dread of rcsponsibilif v; 
"ene' V, ! t ' reVer tJlC exi S enc y °f the case required a departure from this’ 
Mint I ridc > ’ :is prompt and decided. . . . The government of Lord 
tl le ’? fl ad no result more important, than the impression it conveyed to 
tliat n rit “' s • t ferno, of the utter impracticability of perseverance in 
return t ^ ra ^ P odc y they had desired to pursue. It was a progressive 
the eoii p f a course of action more suited to the extent, the character, and 
line pres -*? n of tdie Kriusl1 power ; but when compelled to depart from the 
t bribed, the measures adopted by this nobleman were so moderate, 


a week^hef^^^ • • • situation which, so far from seeking, I thought 
(Lord it linto^ L ! ° * lunKm persuasion could have led me to undertake* 
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sentiments lie recorded so just, that it was impossible t| fcfli 
. j their expediency and wisdom. A gradual change was thus e 
Ainds of his superiors in England, and this change tended in noj^sljf'Jt 
to facilitate the attainment of the advantages which have accruec 
temore active and brilliant administration of his successor. . . .The 
marked feature in this nobleman’s character was moderation ; b it that 
was combined with firmness and capacity.’ 

I concur heartily with the verdict of Thornton that Lord Minto ‘well 
deserves to be held in remembrance as one of the eminent statesmen 
of India \ 

Unappreciated merit. The appreciation .of Lord Mint.o’s 
personal character and policy has been placed at the beginning 
rather than at the end of the narrative of his administration for 
special reasons. One of those reasons is that the scale of this 
book does not permit the insertion of an adequate account of his 
achievements, especially of his admirably planned and executed 
expeditions overseas. The story of the conquest of Java, one of 
tl, e most splendid feats of British arms, coupled wjfch that of the 
reduction of the French islands, would suffice to fill a considerable 
volume. The restoration of Java to the Dutch at the general 
p ;M of 1815 lias almost blotted out the memory of the conquest. 
A concise summary of Lord Minto’s proceedings in connexion with 
l lie expeditions above mentioned cannot give the reader a just 
idea of the resolution, skill, and moderation with which the opera- 
l ions were conducted. Many circumstances contributed to dim 
.Lord Minto's fame. 1 The six years of his administration coincided 
with the most critical period of the Napoleonic war, during which 
public attention was concentrated either on Wellington’s glorious 
j struggle in Spain an i Portugal or on Napoleon’s Russian adventure. 
Even the most brilliant successes in the eastern seas could not 
compete in interest with the events of the European drama. The 
distinction of Lord Minto s most masterlv performance in the field 
of Indian politics—his defiance of Ranjit Singh, coupled with the 
extension of the British frontier to the Sutlaj — was obscured by 
the complete success of the policy enforced and by the Maharaja’ 
loyal observance of his engagements until his death thirty years 
later. Undue depreciation of Lord Minto’s eminent merits some¬ 
times seems to have been due to the belief that within the limits 
of India he merely carried on the policy of Sir George Barlow* 
The extracts from Malcolm quoted above should dispel that 
illusion. He could not have done much more than he did without 
antagonizing the authorities at home, and causing a Maratha 
war *which he could not prosecute at tile same time as the expedh 
tions abroad. The moderate man always incurs the risk of censure 
from violent partisans. Lord Minto also had the misfortune to 
provoke the hostility of the powerful missionary societies and their 
numerous supporters, who roundly denounced the Governor- <■ 
as the enemy of Chrjsthyii$£ because he had dared to restrain B lG 
exuberance of indiscreet theologians. 5 

1 ‘ Lord Minto’s administration has never been sufficiently appreciate 
(Marshman, Abridgement (187**3), p. 300). 






FOREIGN POLICY 

who was then fifty-six years of age, took lii_ 
on July 31, 1807. Sir George Barlow quietly resu^,^. 
in council, which he continued to retain for several months 
was appointed governor of Madras, where, as will appear 
presently, he again failed as a ruler of men. 

Foreign policy. 4 The most hcilltJIIlJLchaptrr in Lord Minto’s Indian 
government is that of his foreign polka*. . . . Every fresh gain of France in 
Europe was followed by a corresponding loss in Asia. It was the glorv 
°f Lord Minto’s administration that, whereas at its commencement head 
?* a French invasion of India haunted the imagination of statesmen at; 
ns close France had lost all her 
acquisitions eastward of the 
Cape. The isles of Bourbon 
an d of France, the Moluccas, 
ar, d Java, had been added to 
the colonial possessions of Great 
Britain , the 1 ieets of Fra nee were 
swept from the Indian seas, am 
England was without a rival ii 
the Eastern hemisphere.’ 

I'he Governor-general him¬ 
self, when writing from Java 
* u informed the Seere- 
~ ar y of State for War that 
th<* British nation lias nei¬ 
ther an enemy nor a rival 
lelt from the CoHCTQf Grad 
Llope to Cape llqnr. Those 
1CS ii ^ weie attained by 
^cll devised naval and inili- 
operations. 

Diplomacy. Lord Minto 
a ?° took much pains, but 
wb U less success, to curb by 
diplomacy the world-wide 
ntngu es 0 f Napoleon. It is/ 
mikely that the autocrat 
* tae French ever seriouslyj 

1)1 ( -mplatedan actual invasion of India,nor does such an operation 
1 pear to have been feasible. But he certainly did. his best to 
II,! „ U P ad the Asiatic nations within his reach against la» land* 
fii'. Seri t a mission to Persia in 180$, which was countered by one 
cinh atchcd from Tndia by the Governor-general as well as by n*ro\ al 
rival T/ from England. An unseemly conflict arose between the 
them r,tish missions, and Lord Minto, so far as I can judge 
It ’is nnV ts of il i in ^ led storv, failed to display his usual discretion, 
royal a! Y 0rth wl,ile to examine in detail forgotten quarrels. The 
was oblir assador obtained a treaty which ti e Governor-general 
visits to P to . acce Pt with a bad grace. Malcolm, who paid two 
except b, , l s ’ a under Lord Minto’s direction, effected nothing 
1 to <*oll ec tioti of materials for his excellent History of Persia. 
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nstone’s embassy to Kabul in the same year ncl 
than Peshawar. Shah Shuj‘a, to whom the missiot 
ited, soon afterwards was expelled from his king 
it no direct political results were obtained. The envoy 
devoted much of his time to investigation through agents and by 
all means at his command of the conditions existing in Afghanistan, 
then a completely unknown country. He embodied the results 
of his researches in a book of great value, entitled An Account 
of the Kingdom of Caubul , <£c., which was published in 1815, and 
still counts as an authority. 

Ranjit Singh. Diplomacy, supported by the threatened advance 
of an army, effectually stayed the triumphant progress of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, the able Sikh leader, whose ambition menaced the 
security of the British provinces of Upper India. Ranjit Singh, 
who was only twelve years old when his father died, was suspected 
of having murdered his mother, who certainly disappeared and was 
not heard of again. At the age of nineteen he acquired possession 
of Lahore with the title of Raja, from Shah Zaman or Zaman Shah, 
the Afghan ruler, in 1799. Three years later, in 180*2, he made 
himself master of Amritsar, the Sikh holy city, and thus became 
a formidable chieftain. Continuing to extend his power in the 
Panjab proper, he desired to annex the Sikh territories south of 
the Sutlaj, which had been 1 a sort of no-man’s land 5 between the 
Mara lhas and the Sikhs, and had been reduced to a waste. Much 
of the country was inhabited only by wild beasts. In 180G Ranjit 
Singh, at the invitation of his uncle, a notable of JIndj crossed the 
Sutlaj with a large force and occupied Ludifma. 

Two years later the Cis-Sutlaj chiefs repented of having called 
in a person so powerful as the Maharaja to take a side in their 
quarrels, and appealed to the Governor-general for protection. 

Lord Min to dispatched as his envoy to the Sikh court Charles 
Metcalfe, then only twenty-four years of age. After much negotia¬ 
tion a treaty was signed at Amritsar on April 25, 1809, establishing 
* perpetual amity ’ between the contracting parties. 

The brief operative clauses were these : 

‘ The British government will have no concern with the territories and 
subjects of the Raja to the northward of the river Sutlej. 

The Raja will never maintain in the territory which he occupies on the 
left bank of the river Sutlej more troop than are necessary for the internal 
duties of that territory, nor commit or suffer any encroachments on tbr 
tv is sessions or rifibts ot the Chiefs ii its vicinity. 


possessions or rights ot tnc Liuets d its vicinity 

Thus the British frontier was advanced from the Jumna to A\c 
Sutlaj by a Governor-general who was supposed to refrain from ; n 
extensions of territory. Ludiana became the frontier cantonment' 
Central India. Early in his administration Lord Minto had 
been obliged to secure peace in BundGlkhand to the south of tb* 
Jumna by the capture from local chiefs of the fortresses of AjaigarJ 
and Kalanjar He also made a military demonstration to warn 
iff Amir Khan, the Pathan leader of banditti, from invadnb- 
Naiipur, but drew back when confronted with the prospect 
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war. The Marathas, with their Pathan and Pin\ 

, continued to oppress Central India and Rajputs 
e in a state 4 truly deplorable V 

.r— I - do not scruple to assert 5 , as the Resident at Delhi reported, 
that they have a right to the protection of the British government! 
J1 »ey say that . . . the British government now occupies the place of the 
^ reat protecting power, and is the natural guardian of the peaceable and 
J' eak ; hut, owing to its refusal to use its influence for their protection, 
the Peaceful and weak states are continually exposed to oppressions and 
cruelties of robbers and plunderers, the most lieentious and abandoned 
°i mankind. 5 

Lord Minto never felt himself at liberty to interfere effectually 
J? sto P those horrors. He could not have done so without commit; h? 
tln g himself to a general Maratha war, and the strength of India 
|vas absorbed by the expeditions overseas. Jaswant Rao Holkar 
oecaine insane from the effects of intemperance and died in 1811. 
j-he British government had little intercourse with Indore for 
several years. 

Travancore rebellion. The strangest event during Lord 
j mto s term of office was the mad rebellion in Travancore organized 
V' the Diwan or minister, Velu Tam pi. The country had been 
■mockingly misgoverned, and constant disputes had existed between 
fe minister and the Resident concerning the adminisi ration and 
tne arrears of payment for the subsidiary force. In December 1808 
hvfn llr ^ Stcr5 who felt inuch aggrieved at certain measures taken 
vPi , Resident, made a furious attack on the house of that officer, 
n <\harely escaped with his life, Velu Tampi then issued a violent 
1 reclamation calling on the inhabitants to defend caste and the 
„ rpj lc u religion, which elicited an eager response from the Nayars. 
bilV ^ v Lole country rose like one man. Their religious suscepti- 
co* * S p er( ‘ twiched, which in a conservative country like Travan- 
fu ;. Is vJ ce ni() king in a powder magazine.’ An officer and about 
n ,, y European soldiers of H.M. 12th Regiment were foully 
tl ^ ei [ed, atl incident which induced Thornton to echo an opinion 
tur Pitude and moral degradation 5 the people of the 
sov» ' ^ranscend every nation upon the face of the earth ’. That 
'T judgement is not justified by the later history of the state, 
adn 0 - - IS now ’ aiul has been for many years, exceptionally well 
_ ministered. 2 The rebellion, of course, never had any chance 
sui S * U | CCess ancl Avas soon suppressed. The minister committed 
fi e an d his brother was deservedly hanged lor Jus active share 
furrier 0 f the soldiers. 

. Rt.V Of TIT n rl r> n 



was n iQy of Madras officers. An event much more dangerous 
inline '),,' m, 'tinv of the officers of the Madras army, occasioned 
* e nforcfH^V^ P hy ^he stoppage of certain perquisites on tent contracts 
orders n f* ^ S* r George Barlow in compliance with peremptory 
x 1 t he Directors. The ill feeling was embittered by the 
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col mtr v ani } f^onle of Tra\ancoi’C are the most interesting in all 
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dus action of the governor and other authorities, 
piqnlspiracy, which had extended to many stations, colY&p&eE 
most of the officers returned to their duty. 4 Lord AliJ 
ojatf&cu'ning the nature and extent of the disaffection, had proceeded 
^without delay to Madras ; but the crisis had passed before lie 
arrived.’ The punishments inflicted were few. Sir Samuel Auch- 
muty or Alimuty, a competent officer, was appointed the local 
commander-in-chief. The affair destroyed Sir George Barlow’s 
chances of again becoming Governor-general. 
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The French islands. The resolve of the British ministry 
attempt tiie capture of the French islands in the Indian Ocean w 11 ' 
riromntcd not only by the desire to inflict, a heavy blow on the hostii 
power of France but b\ the necessity of stopping the devastation ■ 
J r ihp nrivateers which issued from the island harbours. U 
privateering 0u™ 8 Lord Wellesley . ji-jJ 
estimated at from two to three millions tilling ; nrxdjn 18 
six • In,lirnnen % or large vessels belonging to the * ,i 

captured Lord Vlinlo co-operated actively with the Jiome autn« 
Ues in planning and executing the difficult, operations neces*. ^ 
which proved thoroughly successful, in spite ot some interned,. 

m The VS island-of Rodriguez was taken in 1800; Bourbon, «' 



















THE FRENCH ISLANDS 

i)io)>| and Mauritius, or the Isle of France, after considL 
SwncL ^capitulated in 1810. At the general peace BoiUMyij. 
.. . v y 6l *?i v? T^ ance 5 Mauritius being retained as a Crown 

v^jpnj^ with Rodriguez and certain minor dependencies. The 
“Wx is sugar-planting, which has been developed 
aid P oi Iix< ?. lan coolies. The Indians resident number about 
° f a . nil . lllon - The population is dense, the institutions 
m!r«w gUage . bem ^ mainly French. The islands have suffered 
muen irom epidemics and Imrricanes. A small garrison occupies 


c ^ av ?, e3I P e dition. The attack on the Dutch settlements in the 
pice Islands or Moluccas, and in Java, then under French control, 
^vas a formidable business, which required careful organization, 
a ?r: hearty co-operation between the forces of the Crown and those 
o the Company. The Spice Islands, including Amboyna, notorious 
or tiie massacre of 1 023, were occupied quickly in 1810, although 
not without some lively" lighting. Batavia, the capital of Dutch 
_ava, had been strongly fortified under French direction, because 
^apoieon attached high importance to its retention. Fort Cornelis, 
MX mues from the town, was believed to be impregnable. But it 
naa to yield. The storm may be described in the words of Lord 
iviinto, who was present. 


dn.rf Ugl » lSt 28 C1S11]. The enemy’s impregnable works were stormed at 
uayoreak oil August 2G, a new day in our military calendar. The place 
mnrf D ? ost formidable in strength, and it really seems miraculous that 
i on ' al m( ? coul(1 in suc h a fire of round, grape, shells, and musketrv 
frnrr» P a . ss ^ ee P trendies defended by pointed palissades inclininlr 

„p t , )f l lnner fdge of the ditch outwards, force their way into redoubt 
\vhioi/ C * U i ^ Were in possession of all the numerous works, 

th...J*F nd a na * e \ • • .The slaughter was dreadful, both during 

hV ltj i*’ ac ’ H 1 1 A 10 P ursu, f- • • - We have upwards of 5,000 prisoners, 

including all the Europeans left alive. . . . There never was such a rout.’ 


The storming troops were led by General (Colonel) Gillespie ; 
. e su P*cme direction was in the hands of Sir Samuel Auchmuty, 
c ommander-in-chief of the Madras army. 

Lord Minto is sometimes alleged to have accompanied the expedi- 
1011 w os a volunteer 1 . That is incorrect; he went as Governor- 
general in order that being on the spot he might be able to settle 
a °nce ; nd with authority 4 many important points regarding 
. 11 r future relations with the Dutch and with the native states 
\V*V» a * an d also secure harmonious working with the admirals. 

it h the help of M.. (Sir Stamford) Raffles admirable arrangements 
• pL Inad . 0 ’ and if the colony had been retained it would now be 
island CSS * 014 of tbo HirrHcst value. But at the general peace the 
Yvhicli rest orcd to the Dutch, who still retain it. The abuses 
been (,ls b f tured the administration in Lord MinLo’s time have 
mos % remedied. 


a ^Th 

the older n i mes 1liC is5ant ^ s have been changed repeatedly. In some of 
Lr documents they arc called collectively the Masearene islands. 
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CHARTER LEGISLATION 

legislation, 1813. The legislation of 1S13 fokfcii’e 
ht the Company’s charter was preceded by the exhaus 
iLybf a Select Committee of the House of Commons, culm 
hxlie Fifth Report , sufficiently noticed in an earlier chapter, 
debates in Parliament were prolonged and interesting. 
Napoleon having closed the continental ports, British merchants 
insisted on the opening of the Indian t rade. The concession was 
granted, subject to certain limitations. The Company still retained 
an interest in Indian commerce, but only as one competitor among 
many, and made little or no profit, although the captains of the 
magnificent 4 Indiamen ’ acquired ample fortunes. For the 
purposes of government the Company continued until 1858 to 
be merely a 4 fifth wheel in the coach ’ of the administrative 
machinery. Parliament, being unwilling to raise the thorny 
question of patronage of Indian appointments, declined to adopt 
Lord Grenville’s suggestions that the Crown should assume the 
direct administration and that the Civil Service should be recruited 
by a limited competition between nominees of the public schools. 
The Company preserved for twenty years longer its exclusive 
rights in the China trade, of which tea was the principal item. 

The question of the admission of missionaries was hotly debated. 
Their admission under iicence was allowed. Provision was made 
for the spiritual needs of the European population by the appoint¬ 
ment of a bishop of Calcutta and three archdeacons pa hi from Indian 
revenues. A grant for public education was made for the first 
time, a lakh of rupees, then worth more than £10.000, being 

set apart and applied to the revival and improvement oi literature and 
fhe encouragement of the learned natives of India, and for the introduction 
and promotion of a knowledge of the se : hces among the inhabitants of 
the British territories in India \ 

Improved arrangements for the training of t 
servants of the Company were sanctioned. Subje 
Provisions and many others, the charter was renew 
years. 
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second time (July 3«~Oct. 5) 1805 

180.1 


I" 0r< I Cornwallis Governor-general for s 
v lr .y• Harlow Governor-general . 

Toi,?^r rnutin y • 

Mil*; ' ,nto Governor-general 
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Authorities 



timmtion of Mill are useful for the whole period. Vol. iii of Cornwallis 
Correspondence , ed. Ross, gives some documents. 

The leading authorities for Lord Minto are his Life and Letters, 1751- 
180G, 3 vols., 1874 ; and Lord Minto in India , 1880, both well edited by 
his grand-niece the Countess of Minto. RanjU Singh, by Lepel Griffin 
(1808, in ‘Rulers of India 5 ), is excellent. The separate work on the Java 
expedition is the Memoir of the Conquest of Java by Major \V. Thorn, 
4to, London, 1815, with maps, plans, and plates. A full account of the 
local rebellion will be found in Aiya, Travancore Slate Manual, Trivan- 
drum, 1006, vol. i. , 

For the charter legislation see Ilbert, The Government of India, and 
Ann x of vol. vii of H. H. Wilson (continuation of Mill — vol. i of Wilson’s 
History of British India , ed. 1858). 


CHAPTER 8 


The Marquess of Hastings ; Nepalese, Pindari, and Maratha wars ; 
establishment of British supremacy in 1818. 

The Marquess of Hastings. Francis Itawdon-Hastings, 
Baron Rawdon in the peerage; of Great Britain, and Earl of Moira 
in th«' peerage of Ireland, represented two of the most ancient 
noble families in England; those of Rawdon and Hastings. The 
Rawdons settled in Ireland in the seventeenth century and became ' 
Earls of Moira. Francis Lord Moira in early life had spent nearly 
eight years in America as an officer during the War of Independence, 
end ; iftcrward* i seen some military service in Europe, but for 

the greater ^ of his life had attained little distinction. He was 
notorious fer profuse, generous extravagance, resulting in dissipa¬ 
tion of a noble fortune, and was on terms of the closest and most j 

I expensive intimacy with the Prince Regent, afterwards King' 
George IV, whose friendship was not an honour. Lord Moira 
having rendered the prince certain special political services h l 
f si 9 was nnm ited by him in 1813 as successor to Lord Minto, 



1817, as a rewaru iux ^ v/i uiv, 0 .. - r , 

created Marquess of Hastings in the peerage oi Great Britai 
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NEPALESE AGGRESSIONS 

to designate liim from the beginning by thVc 

pending. The seeds of the wars which were 
. °f the early years of the administration of Lord 

Hastings had been sown by the enforcement of the timid non¬ 
intervention policy prescribed by the home authorities, carried 
out whole-heartedly by Lord Cornwallis and Sir George Barlow, 
and only slightly modified by Lord Minto. During tin; govern¬ 
ment of that nobleman the seeds had began to germinate, so that 
his successor, on assuming 
oilice, found ‘seven different 
quarrels likely to demand the 
decision of arms 5 awaiting 
his orders. 

Nepalese aggressions. 

The most urgent of the seven 
quarrels was that with the 
h ill men called Gurkhas, who 
had overthrown the ancient 
dynasties of the Nepfil Valley 
mi768, and had subsequently 
created a large stat epossessing 
considerable military force, 

>vhich extended over the 
whole hill region of the lower 
Himalayas from the Sutlaj 
f) n the Avest to the frontier 
of Bhutan on the east. The 
cession of the Gorakhpur ter¬ 
ritory by the Nawab-Vizier of 
Hudh iii ]801 had brought 
the British districts into con¬ 
tact with the Gurkha posses¬ 
ions in the Tarai or strip of MARQUESS OF HASTINGS. 
mwJand lying under the hills. 

the Gurkhas displayed an aggressive, hostile spirit an 1 constantly 
nia de inroads across the ill-defined frontier. Lord Minto was 
obligeu to take notice of daring invasions in tbe Bfitwai region 
to the north of what is now the Bast! District and in {mother 
region called Sheordi farther to the east. The tracts wrongful!;* 
seized by the Nepalese were reoccupied by Company’s troops 
"•‘■fhoiu open opposition. A fresh aggr ,skm In May 1811, when 
in h-t cpa,,:se without provocation attacked three police stations 

w'C' a '' tidin'; eighteen policemen, brought on war. 
beS,^ th Nepal” 1814-16. Lord Hasting-, vho from the 

sti~iterri..oi' Vas his own conomander-in-eliief, at once pro* ed ->*, 
genius. lie do .used an admirable plan oi campaign 
"fX 1 , t .° «ti..ck the enemy at four distinct points on a frontier 

hL* i 1X hundred miles, and supplemented his military disposi- 
ions by negotiations with various hill chiefs. If the Governor- 
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> instructions had been obeyed prompt success ce ; 
iave attended the army, which was amply sullici 
and equipment. But, unfortunately, four out ofkil — 
gernnrais employed displayed extraordinary incompetence m 
dilTorfettt fashions, so that the early operations failed, and an 
India was excited by news of defeats suffered by the Company s 
forces. General Gillespie, who had won a high reputation by the 
storm of Fort Cornells in Java, lost his own life and uselessly 



A NEPALESE STOCKADE. 


sacrificed many men by 

wooden stockade, m direct Molation c jn warfare followed 

experjen. . own protection. Three other coniittfM 1 

make stockades for .heir i imbeeilitv. The failures 
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TREATY OF SAGAULI 


hnaon, thus driving a wedge into the Gurkha territory 
ray (Sir David) Ochtcrlony, who had defended Delhi a^aij 
operated from Ludiana with such skill that in Mayi8_ 
npelled tlie brave Gurkha leader, Amar Singh, to surrender 
the fort of Malaon. 

Treaty of Sagauli. A treaty was then signed, but at the last 
moment the government of Nepal refused ratification, and hostilities 
were resumed. Sir David Ochterlony, advancing in February 
1SK> in strong force and with reasonable precautions, was soon 
in a position to threaten the capital, so that the enemy consented 
ratify the treaty in its original form. That document, the treaty 
of Sagauli (Segowlee), signed in March 1816, provided for the 
cession by the Nepalese of Garhwal and Kuma on to the west of the 
Kali river, the surrender of most of the TarajJ withdrawal from 
Sikkim, and the acceptance of a British Resident at Kathmandu, 
the capital. The clause requiring the admission of a Resident 
was more distasteful to the enemy than the loss of territory. 

Advantages gained. The terms, although by no means 
harsh to the Nepalese, secured extremely important advantages 
to the British government and the people of India. The Kumniin 
(Kumaon) province, now organized as the Kumaun Division, 
comprising the NainI Tal, Almora, and Garhwal Districts, has 
proved to be an acquisition of the highest value. The temperate 
climate, being suitable to European constitutions, has favoured 
the growth of large * hill-stations ’, where a considerable population 
°f pure Europeans and persons of mixed descent can settle per¬ 
manently and rear families. Naim Tal, the summer capit al of the 
government of the United Provinces, and Almora, are the principal 
of such settlements in Kumaun. The prosperity of the country 
has increased enormously since the annexation, which was warmly 
Welcomed by the inhabit ants. The Gurkha rule had been oppressive, 
fhe rapid growth of the revenue has materially helped the finances 
m India and the informal ‘ non-regulation 5 system of adminis¬ 
tration, which was wise! adopted, suits the peculiarities of flie 

tollmen. 

rite Delira Dun District, including the hill station of Mussooric 
subsequently formed, was also annexed. 

1 he existing Simla District is made up of undr\ pair'd*.-, of 
territory, some of which were obtained in 18K> 16, and some 
various In, or dates by amicable arrangements with hill duels, 
be ur. t residence, thatched wooden cottage, erected in 181th 
was gradually followed I v others. In 182? Lord \mhcrst. then 

time' r ci!'v‘c' m , , al ' *l*nt the summer at. Simla, which in course ol 
for t h , t " 1 h*lo what it now is. the official capital ol India 

NchS^!,,?' ,h <‘ .war. A considerable tract ceded by the 
Peace v 0 over to the Baja ot Sikkim, 

a-m will, Tl, c peace concluded more than a 

b N« pal has never been broken. The kingdom, 


1 The Tarai boundnrv , 

frontier was detinedV more 

UIKU D > masonry pillars. 


century 
indeed, 

than once later, and the 
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_ being hostile, may be regarded justly as one of thel 
Indian empire. During the Mutiny of 1857-9 Sir 
0 then the Minister responsible for the governntthlTT 

^en4|^ed v aluable assistanee, which was suitably recognized by 
territorial concessions and in other ways. Almost immediately 

Danv’fSmv P a TifE Gurkha soldiers began to enter the Com- 
p*- y i >• An elaborate system of recruiting was developed 
agreement between the two governments, 
U ' U I which 1 le Gurkha regiments have become one of the most 

effleent and trustworthy elements in the Indian army. Their 
services in n a i. elds, and notably in France and elsewhere during 
the Great War, are more or less familiar to everybody. Gurkhas 
also enlist as military police and are highly esteemed in that 
capacity 



“ : i i ' nt . — 1Aas managea io retain intact. The 

Resident does *«mpt to interfere in the internal administra- 

md J“ of the i Pi 1 ? C0 . ns >derable restriction on his move- 

admitted to the interior. J eVen of Indlun birth arc rarcl > 

sai^'m^tan^intivnTedfa^^twewT'Af ci . rnn0 .- P ma >’ ])e 

of India. The point of resembkinw and . the Na,lve States 

freedom which Nepal enjoys in tho Afghanistan is in the complete 
w liij e in both countries fnrr>* m , I ? ana S®taent of its internal affairs, 
Governmejrit! 1 

is obliged to receive a British Resident ..V ?-? IS - fc V itj b -> treaty, Nepal 
V.T™OsT° ***** " ithOUt the sanc t' on o^the lndian' Gov'ernnient^ 

fact, that Nepal 

oFTdi^^ 

Chin Jen r i ^p Ne -tT ^ a mission carrying presents to 
the Chinese Couit. Possibly tlic establishment 1 of the Chinese 
Republic may modify the practice. 

Interest of Nepal. The country is of exceptional interest for 
many reasons, and exploration would yield many valuable results 
to science, historical and physical ; but the increase of knowledge 
gained by insisting on free access to the interior could not be 
purchased save at an excessive price. The existence of Nepalese 
Buddhism and an enormous BuddJhis' literature of a peculiar 
character was revealed by Mr. Brian H. Hodgson, who resided at 
Kathmandu from 1820 to 1844, and conducted extensive researches 
which have placed a vast mass of material at the disposal of th c 
learned. Nepal offers special advantages for the study of th e 
interaction of Buddhism and Brahmanical Hinduism as living 
religions and social systems. 

Anarchy and robbers. The awful anarchy iu Rajputana 



Central India resulting from the refusal of the British go 
yto/assert itself as tlie paramount power raged uncheck* 
r^t/Unchecked. from 1805 to the close of Lord Minto’s adr 


ANARCHY IN CENTRAL INDL4 



L 


v tra£icm. Lord Minto undoubtedly would have been compelled 
to take strong action if he had remained in office. The outrages 
were the work of three distinct though closely related organizations 
—the Marathas, the Pathans, and the Pindarls. 1 The Maratha 
chiefs, of whom Sitidia, Holkar, and the Bhonsla of Nagpur and 
Berar were the most prominent, each possessed considerable 
territories more or less defined in extent, which they used as a base 
from which to make predatory raids. Sir George Barlow gave 

I them Iris licence to harry Rajputana as much as they pleased, and 
they did not fail to make full use of their opportunities. The 
Maratha armies were no longer recruited mainly from the Deccan, 
but included’Muhammadans and Hindus of various classes and from 
diverse countries. The Pathan bands of Musalman freebooters 
had at first no definite territory, and were content to plunder 
wherever they could find an opening, and to lend their swords to 
any chief who would provide pay and booty. 

‘ The Pindarrics, who had arisen, like masses of putrefaction in animal 
matter, out of the corruption of weak and expiring states, had fortunately 
none of those bonds of union which unite men in adversity. They had 
neither the tie of religious nor of national feeling. They were men of all 
lands and all religions. They had been brought together less by despair 
than by deeming the life of a plunderer, in the actual state of India, as one 
of small hazard, but great indulgence. . . . The Pindarrics, when they came 
to a rich country, had neither the means nor inclination, like the Tartars, 
to whom also they have been compared, to settle and repose. Like swarms 
of locusts, acting from instinct, they destroyed and wasted whatever 
province they visited. Their chiefs had, from grant- or usurpation, ob- 
I tained small territorial possessions : but the revenues of their land were 
never equal to the maintenance of one-tenth part of their numbers, and 
they could, therefore, only be supported by plunder.’ 

They arc supposed to have numbered ^(>,000 or 30,000 about the 
beginning of the nineteenth century ; but all calculation of their 
numerical strength is fallacious, and, as Munro pointed out, 
contemporary reports showed a strong tendency to exaggerate 
their numbers. Thev were so amalgamated with the whole of 



c 1 The word Tmdarl U r Pindara seems to be Marathi and to mean, 
consumers of pincla * a fermented drink. 
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Ghazcc u Deen, a person who served under the first 
!o I, a. d. 1720-40], died when employed with a detach nTl 

<■ ,Sub j>equently the PindarTs usually were looselv attached to the 
armies of either Sindia or Holkar. 

‘ Condemned from their origin to be the very scavengers of Mahrattas, 
their habits and character took, from the first, a shape suited to the work 
they had to perform. . . . All appear to have shared in the ignorance, the 
meanness, the rapacity, and unfeeling cruelty, by which they were, as 


a body, distinguished.’ 




In the time of Lor<l Hastings the three chief leaders were Chitu 
(Cheetoo), Wasil Muhammad, and Karim ivhan. Chitu was 
a Mcwatymd professed allegiance to Daulat Rfio Sindia. 

Pindar! atrocities. It is impossible to find space for a full 
description of the devastation wrought and the cruelties practised 
by the various classes of plunderers, but a few brief quotations 
from contemporary authors are indispensable in order to enable 
the reader to realize in an imperfect degree the horrors of those 
terrible years. 

James Tod during his memorable term of service in Rajputana 
from 1812 to 18-8 enjoyed and used ample opportunities of wit¬ 
nessing the lavoc wrought, by the banditti of all classes and of 
watching the rapid reparation effected largely by his own exertions 
after the destruction of the robber hordes? 

J> scribing Mewar as it was about a.d. 1817, he writes : 

i i for phrases which could adequately 

delineate t ic miseries all classes had endured. . . . The capital will serve af 
a sp. cimen of the country Oodipoor [Udaipur], which formerly reckoned 
fifl> thousar d houses within the walls, gd not now three thousand 
‘' )Ui t rcs ^ were in ruin, the rafters being taken for firewood. 

lbc renhzation of the spring harvest of 181 8, from the entire fiscal land, 
v as about £4,000 1 ... Such was the chaos from which order was to be 
e\o c . . . same day, and within cigliL months subsequent to the 

--nature of the treaty above three hundred towns and villages were 
simultaneously re-inhabited, and the land, which for many years imd been 

a stranger to the plough-share, was broken up_ The chief commercial 

mart, Hhilwara, which showed not a vestige of humanity, rapidly i. sc 
from rum, and m a lew months contained twelve hundred houses, hall 
of which were occupied by foreign merchants.’ 


A Maratha chief named Ambajl extracted two millions sterling 
from Mewar in the course of eight years.- 

•The cruelties they [the Pindaris] perpt were beyond belief . . . 

every one whose appearance indicated the probability of his possessing 
money was immediately put to the mosi horrid torture, till he either pointed 
out his hoard, or died under the infliction. Nothing was safe from the 
pursuit of Pindaree lust or avarice ; it was tiieir common practice to burn 
and destroy what could not be carried away ; and, in the wantonn c * sS 

L The quotations are from chap, x of Malcolm, A Memoir of Central 
India 2 , 1882. 

a Annals of Mewar, chap. xvii. 
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PI NT) ART ATROCITIES 

ty, to ravish and murder women and children, under thi 
i/sbands and parents . . . 

►urite mode of compulsion with them was to put hot ashes info 
Cbaffi Afliich they tied over tlie mouth and nostrjls of their victim, whom 
they then thumped on the back till he inhaled the ashes. The effect on 
the lungs of the sufferer was such that few long survived the operation. 
Another common mode was to throw the victim on his back, and place 
a plank or beam across his chest, on which two people pressed with their 
whole weight.’ 1 

Malcolm observes that 

4 the women of almost all the Mahomedan Pindarries dressed like Hindus, 
and worshipped Hindu deities. From accompanying their husbands in 
most of their excursions they became hardy and masculine : they were 
usually mounted on small horses or camels, and were mop dreaded by 
the villagers than the men, whom they exceeded in cruelty and rapacity.* 2 

Raids on British territory. The Pindarls began to raid the 
Company’s territory in 1812* when they harried Mirzapur and South 
Bihar. But for a long time both the home authorities and the 
members of council in Calcutta hesitated to take the necessary 
measures for the extermination of the plague. A fierce incursion 
early in 181G into the northern Sarkars settled the question. That 
region had enjoyed unbroken peace for half a century. In twelve 
days the brigands plundered 339 villages, 182 persons were cruelly 
killed, 505 severely wounded, and 3,603 subjected to different 
kinds of torture. Many women destroyed themselves in order to 
escape dishonour. But it is needless to pursue farther the tale of 
horror. Even the Directors were roused by the news, and. in 
September they authorized the necessary measures of repression. 
Before that dispatch had been received, Lord Hastings, with Jus 
usual fearlessness, had made up liis mind to act, sanction or no 
sanction, and to act effectively. 

Diplomacy. The Governor-general understood fully the inti¬ 
mate nature of the relations between the powerful Maratha chiefs 
and the plundering hordes of Pathans and Pindarls. He laid his 
plans with a distinct consciousness that the operations directed 
primarily against the Pindar! lairs in the Narbada Valley might 
develop, as they actually did, into a general Marathfi war ; and 
resolved that his preparations should be on a scale adequate 
for the final settlement of the problem. He supplemented nis 



Hastings was willing to execute . — . . - 

drew back, and in I be end was the last of the Rajmit princes to 
come to terms with the British government. The Muhammadan 
Nawub oi Bhopal signed a treaty, and proved to be a staunch 
and faithful ally Since 1844 the state usually has been ruled 
by ladies. Sikandar Bf*.>. l;n rendered signal services to the go em¬ 
inent of India in 1857. During the course of 1817 alliances were 
1 II. T. Prinsep, History, i. 39. . 2 Central India 2 , ii. 177. 



misrffy. 
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thf-TW L ; da, ; p i‘ 1 ' (*Y ewai ')>. JodJipur (Marwar), aiH 
perfidious , BS j* Ra ° continued his usu*LI*nd 

W tho treaty of Bas S ’ein B^J° Sign a ?? mpaCt s »ld>lemeft!uy 
Tus guilty favourite TrimivilH® Sld vi S y is< /, Ill ‘ n .4 to the outlawry of 
war’s Brahman envoy^vit^ih Wh °—* d f °i l11 ? m T u f dered the Gaik- 
was obliged to renounce his 1 u ‘ P nvlt > of the Peshwa, Baji Rao 
and to cede the Konkan nrovimo^ ot t ,lc 1 ^ Jan ' lt lia confederacy, 
other territory and stron<rhnl3e >n ^rf Ro,I - d,a y coast, with certain 
Sahib, who had become thnTthr nc t ^, otl !*. c Peshwa and ApS. 
of a rival, conspired tti 0 * I ul f \*gpur by the murder 
general. Negotiations witl^nHi^tw‘iB® plan , s ° fthe Governor- 
leader of the Pathan banditti Tt AmIr KMn > thc 

The army. Lord Hasti/ms JmT! " nd ? rtaken ' 
precaution, relied chiefly on ids’ miiiisr,- 1 ® 8 * JCtln fe no diplomatic 
on a comprehensive scale and designed u'it P rc Py atlons ,, conceived 
With a view to an energetic <am^vL^ th f ru c? trate gjcal genius. 
1817—18 lie mobilized a <rran * c a duung the cold season of 
300 guns. The Europea/troons T'u ?*? ou . t , 120 ’ 000 # n with 
about 13,000, namely 8,500 m Vi iat totaI numbered 

and the rest gunners. The more t iai ? . 2 > 000 cavalry, 

armies, namely the Northern eRtll ; e force was divided into two 
personal command of thn r 07 ^ rm y Hindustan, under the 
chief; and the Southern ^°y ernor ~g e neral and commander-in- 
Thomas Hislop, whose Army> comi nanded by Sir 

Both Sir Thomas Hislop S 'T as bir Johu Malcolm, 

extensive political powers ^° m Malcolm were invested with 
Strategy. The olan nf f l . 

conducted in India before °P eratlons > the most extensive ever 
encircling movement. 1 smce > ma y ^ 3e described as a vast 

somewhat to the e!asTot°U?i ^ 0t ^ d ?! 7t ? f the, ’ r haunts which lay in Malwa, 
and the dominions of Sindia nn3°u m° the Narbada and between Bhopal 
decided to surround them on *,n l -1 0 kar ; to accomplish this it l\ad been 
on the south from the Deccan* n !f es f 11 nor th and east from Bengal, 
the native states in check * ,\ n an( . on , t le wcst from Gujarat—and to keep 
to be made inwards, from the ni^ Xte p ed niovemen t, therefore, was about 

was somewhere near Harulia 'in th<!Tn®f'u'' ,°S •* “ rcat circJe > whose 1Kntte 
was nearly 700 miles in fenith t . h ?. A,,ahabad District],and wlios-.- diamcl-. r 

the different bases 0 f operiSn™ « en T‘ 10,ls di ? tonc P? wh,ch separated 
onmm.minot.'nn nnr? ratlo ns, tlie absence of rapid means of intcr- 

to render the tncl u h.v.»? simultaneous action, all contributed 
0 0 r P n ^ CI t lC tabk )lck had been undertaken an exceedingly difficult 

Sindia isolated. Lord Hastings reached Cawnporc by the river 
rout _ m Septemb^ i817 and at the end of October advanced to 
c. bmd river in Bundelkhand. 2 Sir Thomas Hislop took up his 
I be strange story of that ‘consummate politician’, Zfdim Singh. tl* n 
lively nafrat t ive Vh0 Cd Kotah for sixf y Y ears > should be read in'Tod's 

and lir d-iil 1,V i° r 17 ?! IP t ,1( ‘ Tonk state, flows through Central India 
and Bimdeikhand, and falls into the Jumna. 


CHOLERA 



rail Ibosition neaT Handia in November. It is hardly neci 
tote Explicitly tliat tlie Peshwa, Sindia, and all other Marntl^ 
f^vyvere hostile, and prepared to violate any engagements mt<T' 
mthey had been constrained to enter. Sindia was isolated 
by clever strategical movements and effectually neutralized during 
the war, much against his inclination. 

Cholera. The operations suffered a check in November from 
a violent outbreak of cholera in the camp of Lord Hastings, which 
losted in a virulent form for ten days, causing much mortality and 
many desertions. The epidemic, first observed in the delta of 
the Ganges at the beginning of the rainy season of 1817, killed 
two hundred people a day in Calcutta for some time in September, 
and gradually crept up country, attacking the crowded camp of 
Lord Hastings with exceptional severity. The whole encampment 
was a hospital, and about one-tenth of its occupants perished, 
including many personal servants of the Governor-general and his 
historian. The disease abated when the camp moved to healthier 
ground, but the epidemic spread over a large part of the world, 
and, with fluctuations, lasted for tw T enty years. 

Popular belief sometimes erroneously represents the epidemic 
of 1817 as the first appearance of cholera in India. The disease, 
however, had been observed as early as the seventeenth century, 
and had been extremely fatal to Colonel Pearse’s detachment when 
marching to Madras in 1781. 

End of the Pindaris. By the end of 1817 the primary object 
of the campaign had been almost accomplished, the Pindaris 
having been driven out of Malwa and across the Chambal. A 
month later, towards the close of January 1818, all the organized 
bands of Pindaris had been annihilated, and the time had come 
for inducing the remnants to settle down to a quiet life. Ivarlm 
Khan surrendered and was granted the estate of Ganeshpur, then 
m the Gorakhpur, and now in the BastI District, where liis descen¬ 
dants still reside. Wasil Muhammad, who had taken refuge with 
Sindia, and was surrendered by that prince, committed suicide 
while in captivity. Clntu (Cheetoo), the most formidable of the 
thive conspicuous leaders, w r as hunted with unremitting vigour 
until he was driven into a jungle near Aslrgarli, where a tiger 
devoured him. Thus the Pindaris were fmallv disposed of. Amir / 
Khan, the Pathan chief, was made happy by the gran: of the 
principality or NawabI of Took. . . . , 

Battle of Kirkee. The Peshwa, who, as already observed, had 
been hostile throughout, assembled a large force near I oona. 
Mr. Elphinstone ,h e Resident, and Colonel # Burr, conimar.uing 
the troops, found it necessary to retire to Kirkee (Knudm), out 
imlos to the north-west of the city. BajI Rao then burnt the 
Residency, and on November 5 1817, attacked w ith about 20,000 
men the force under Colonel Burr, which Hid not exceed 2,S00. 
The attack lasted from four in the afternoon until dark, When the 
Peshwa retired after suffering heavy losses. Reinforcements 
arrived and the British reoceupied Poona. 

1976 1 Y 
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f les of Sltabaldi and Nagpur, Apa Sahib 


ly followed the Peshwa’s example bv assailing Mr. Ji,^ .^, 
esident at Nagpur, who had only about 1,400 men at his 
- a ’ comprised in two weak regiments of Madras infantry, 
three squadrons of Bengal cavalry, and the European gunners of 
. ar s ‘ x ~P°hnd er s. That small force took up its position on the 
rulge known as Sltabaldi, consisting of two eminences connected 
by a narrow neck. Apa Sahib’s army of about 18,000 men- 
including 4,000 Arabs, and supported by thirty-six guns, attacked 
on the night of November 26. The light continued the next day* 
The assailants were on the point of overwhelming the weary gar¬ 
rison, when Captain Fitzgerald made two brilliant charges with 
his tiny force or cavalry and converted defeat into victory. The 
gallant defenders had more than a quarter of their number killed 
or wounded during the action which lasted for eighteen hours. 
A few days later reinforcements arrived and Apa Sahib surren¬ 
dered. His troops, refusing to acknowledge defeat, fought another 
bntUe close to the city of Nagpur on December 16, which resulted 
m th^ir total rout with the loss of their camp, elephants, and guns. 
Deposition of the Bhnn.i, The Governor-generic rightly 


1 • j—’ j i 1 1 Bhonsla. xuc uruvcinui-^ulera 1 J JgilLiJ 

decided on the deposition of the faithless Apa Sahib, and the 
annexation of h ls dominions lying to the north of the Narbada, 
W, Battie C of the Sa ^ ar (Saugor) and Narbada Territories. 

Jit The operations against Hollar were 

? h ? nias ? isIo P with the aid of Sir John Malcolm. 
b hv t f§I g c ^tiatmns failed, and the murder of Tulsi Bai, the 
„!° j^ rs under the command of a Pathan named 


tfte mor W of December 20, made a light 
^ ‘ ie same duy the British commander forded the 

J'Aj , / . f e x$ or V 1 ^jj ajn > a nd carried the enemy’s position 

i hG ba ? 0net * Holkar’s guns, which were well 
fh d heay y losses, 174 killed and 006 wounded, on 

*^7 ict °. rl0 ? s a . rm y* The loss of the enemy was estimated at 


3,000. The battle is described by the military historian as having 
bee / r l [ he only general action of primary order ir India since 160 * ; 


Holkar attempted no further resistance and signed the required 
treaty on January 6, 1818. 

Battle of Ashtl. 


The Peshwa’s army, which had been hotly 
pursued and was um.er the command of Bapft Gokhale (Gokla), 
a brave officer, was forced to give battle on February; 20, 1818, at 
Ashti or Ashta, now in the Sholiipur District, Bombay. The act ion, 
fought solely by cavalry on both sides, resulted ‘in a complete 


vic tory for the Company’s troops gained with extremely slight loss. ( 
The Marathi* general was killed, the Peshwfi became a fugitive, and 

ii.. il ’ . .•_ cc:,.r.ir -- 


the titular liaja of Satara, the representative of SivajI, was captured* 
End of the war; Koregaon. The fights above described 
outline—at Kirkee, Sitab'idi, Nagpur, Mahidpur, and Asld 1 ' ' 
decided tic ; war, but considerable subsidiary operations remained* 
which were accomplished in due course. The fortress of Asn» alil 
did not capitulate until April 1810, after standing a short siege. The 



END OF THE WAR; KOREGAON *3) 

defence of Koregaon (Koregaum) for eleven hoiir\Wg | 
1818, b; Captain Staunton, with 500 Bombay nat|v» 1 J 
-50^ iric cavalry, and two six-pounders served by 


S*g .* ** « «'e vmilc.- EiJept toMdrti™,™ S 
considerahlp el fi ent ^ tlG . arn }y of the commander-in-chief was 
i ’ th ? t ctl0ns . 111 T the . f0 «rth Maratha war were won 
1. , « C ?H S ! V el X. b y natlve Indian troops under the command of 
tiusted British officers. No soldiers could have done better than 
the nu n who defended Kirkee, Sitabaldl, and Koregaon. 

surrender of the Peshwa. Baji Rao, finding resistance or 
even escape hopeless, had surrendered on June o, 1818, to Sir John 
Malcolm, who entered into wholly unnecessary negotiations, and 
granted him the excessive annuity of eight’ lakhs (800,000) of 
rupees a year. The Governor-general, knowing that the fugitive 
must have surrendered at discretion and that lie was not in a 
position to argue about terms, disapproved of Malcolm’s action, 
out felt bound to confirm it officially. The question concerning 
the propriety of Malcolm’s proceedings evoked much difference 
or opinion. Personally I agree with Grant Duff and Lord Hastings 
in holding that Sir John allowed his feelings of compassion for 
fallen greatnc s to overbear his judgement. Baji Rao, a perjured, 
vicious coward, possessed no personal claim whatever to the 
absurdly generous treatment which he;., received. The office of 
1 eshwii having been extinguished, Baji Riio was allowed to reside 
at Bithur, a sacred place near Cawnpore, where he lived for many 
years, llis adopted son, known as Nana, Sahib, gained an infamous 
immortality in the Mutiny. 

Political settlement. The political (settlement resulting from 
1 ie war was planned by Lord Hastings on broad lines, as his 
strategy had been, and in a comprehensive spirit which took 
oouiv of all the conditions of the complex p ,, oblem. He desired 
a permanent, not merely a temporary settlement, which should 
secure general peace under the avowed paramount control of the 
British government., with the minimum of interference in I lie internal 
affairs of states allowed to i tain their autonomy. No native state 
within India proper could any longer claim absolute independence. 

Paramount power established. Pmisep, writing in 182*1 or 
1825, observes 


- Him the universal extension of the British influence has been attended 
'V , ! V ,v ; anf n«u to the people of India is a proposition not likely to be 
com ha ie a at the present day. The different state of Malwa, and of all 
provinces teem; ly \ n VV Hhi n its range, as viewed now that the system 
. - Vo*’ vears B : 'd, compared with the condition of the same countdes 
m 181. 18, establishes the foet incontestably. . . . But we may be allowed 
to ohserve, that sui h a result could not have been produced by the simple 
extirpation of the Pindarees, and suppression of the predatory system; 
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’the general controlling government established at the sanffc 
fc/ must, have been temporary, and the efXeet would before tin] 
ooared.’ 1 

jput states and Malwa. The same judicious and well- 
informed author shows the necessity for a certain amount of control 
over the Rajput states and of interference in their affairs. 




COLONEL TOD AND HIS JAIN PUNDIT. 


‘ Independently of quarrels and wars prosecuted from motives of ambi¬ 
tion or avarice, there were hereditary feuds and jealousies between the 
different tribes of Rajpoots, the Kychuhas [Kaeiichhwahas], for instance, 
and the Rhators, both these again, and the Chouhans, which must for 
ever have prevented their living together in harmony without a general 
sense of the necessity of submitting to the behest of a controlling power* 
Tiie same reasoning applied to Malwa. The problem of onch 
state was separately examined, discussed, and decided with R ie 
aid of a group of exceptionally able officers, including Metcalfe, 











RAJPUT STATES 


[icojjii, Elpliinstone, Tod, and many others. The sympatkg* 
>u/s.jifT6d in Raj pu tuna are recorded for all time in lvis iminSj 
The decisions were embodied in a long scries of treaties 
^ mrinff with Xvotah and ending with Jaipur or Amber. Full 
this chapter , bC fOUnd 111 the special treatises cited at the end of 

u,Sf„ Stat r 5 ; A ' non ° f th , e g«ater Maratlia chiefs, Sindia 
and tobven ? rt “ nate enou g h to retain considerable kingdoms 
further lLr -' ed a la .° e I ! 1 , easure of independence. Holkar was 
named tS 7- SeC X? n % the , scrvices of a competent minister 
aa " l ,; lnt, a Jog Ihe foundations put down by Lord Hastings 
i ..y an *J truly laid. Ihe present representatives of all the 
y sties embraced in the comprehensive system devised by tire 
or ernor-general are faithful supporters of the paramount power, 
yielding willing homage to the person of their King-Emperor, and, 
as a rule, administering their dominions, whether small or large, 
with sufficient regard to equity. 

Abolition of the Peshwa. The Governor-general, after very 
mature consideration of the question, decided 

‘in favour of the total expulsion of Bajee Rao from the Dukhun, the 1 
( x S[\ lslon Janiil y any share of influence or dominion, 

1( annihilation of the Peshwa s name and authority for ever '. 

He felt that those.stern measures were warranted by the uniformly 
insidious conduct ol BajT Rao, who had violated all engagements 
?P^.ly accd himself at the head of the confederation against the 
-British power, choosing the moment for treacherous defection 
Minch seemed to him the most critical. No less penalty would 
lave sufficed as 4 a warnin g; examp le to the sovereigns of India, 
nnd an awful lesson on the consequences of incurring the full 
measure of our just indignation ’. The measure adopted was 
unexpected, and the intended lesson was learnt by all concerned. 

oatara. A concession was made to Mnratha opinion by the 
reservation of a small area around Satara. in the Western Ghats 
as a separate semi -independent principality for the descendant of 
. a P captured at Ashtl. The experiment was not a success. The 
principality was suppressed in 1848 by Lord Dalhousie and now 
.lorms a District of the Bombay Presidency. Grant Duff, who was 
placed by Lord Hastings in charge of the Raja, collecte d tin mate- 
na.s for his invaluable History of ihe J\I( hrattas while cm loved 
at Satara. 

f iT* 1 ® The perfidy and crimes of Ape Sahib Bhonsla 

iV justified his deposition and the annexation c»f the Sugar and 
Aar bad a Territories. A new Raja was set up in the regions south 
tho i n y cr under British control. In 1858 Lord Dalhousie applied 
flominki * <lt i lapse and annexed the w it ole of the Bhonsla 
1 ls : u N * iL pith certain additions, now constitute the 
v . ,/ inces, Nagpur being the cfiicial ou >it..il. hare should 

n o 1 ,nr ? xt^. co *rfound the Central Provinces with Central India, 
iV; . tat-V’ ? r Protect d States, rough i-- corresponding with 

e ncicnt Ma wa, and including the dominions of Sindia and 
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The Agent to the Governor-general resides at 
fs capital. 

/Elastic ' non-regulation ’ system of administration wa: 

^ [y applied to the Sagar and Narbada Territories, which are fami¬ 
liar to all readers of Sleeman’s fascinating Rambles and Recollections . 

Conclusion. This eiiapter may be litly closed by quoting the 
passage with which Prinsep concludes his 4 Political Review 
published in 1825,: 

I * The struggle which has thus ended in the universal establishment of 
the British influence is particularly important and worthy of attention, 
as it promises to be the last we shall ever have to maintain with the native 
powers of India. Henceforward this epoch will be referred to as that 
whence each of the existing states will date the commencement of its 
peaceable settlement, and the consolidation of its relations with the 
controlling power. The dark age of trouble and violence, which so long 
spread its malign influence over the fertile regions of Central India, has 
thus ceased from this time ; and a new era has commenced, wc trust, 
with brighter prospects—an era' of peace, prosperity, and wealth at 
least, if not of political liberty and high moral improvement.’ 

The validity of the prediction that no further struggle with the 
native powers of India need occur is not affected by Lord Ellen- 
borough’s momentary and probably unnecessary fights with 
Sindia’s army in 1843 ; nor by the annexations of Sind and the 
Panjab, provinces lying outside the limits of India proper and in 
1825 really independent. 

Since Prinsep wrote, some progress in the evolution of 4 political 
liberty ’ has been effected, and not a few signs of 4 high moral 
improvement ’ may be noted by a sympathetic observer. 

CHRONOLOGY 

Lord L istings (Earl of Moira) Governor-general . 

War with Nepal . 

Treaty of Sagauli (Segowloe) .... 

Pindar! and Maratha war ..... 

Battles of Kirkee, Sitabaldf, Nagpur, and Mahldpur 
Defence of ICoregaon ; battle of Asliti ; political settlement 
Capitulation of Asirgarh. 

The three Maratha TFars 

First, 1775-82: Warren Hastings Governor-general; 
of Wargaon, 1778 ; capture of Gwalior, 1780 ; treaty of Salbi.i, i.. 

Second, 1803-5: Lord Wellesley Governor-general; capcu.v ,,tAh*<rh. 
battles of Delhi, Assaye, Laswarl, Argaon, andDeeg ; treat.es of Dc-,aon 
and Suri! Arjungaon ; siege of Bhurtpore. . . ... nf rr irk<>e 

Third, 1817-10 : Lord Hastings Governor-general ; battles^ ’ 

Sitabaldi Nfi^pur, Mahldpur, and Ashti ; defence of Koreg&on , capiti 
tion of Asirgarh ; abolition of the Peshwa ; ended by general political 
settlement and about twenty treaties. . , 

(The brief conflict with Sindia’s army in 1843 is not counted as a M ira 
war.) 

1 The term Central India was officially applied at first to Malwfi alone, 
but is now used so as to include the states in the Bundclkhand ana La n 
elkhand Political Agencies. 
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TIIE FAMILY OF THE SEVEN PESHWAS 

(1) Balajl Visvanath (1714-20) 


§L 


(2) Bfijl Bfto I (1720-40) 


Chimnaji Appa 
(took Bassein) 

Sadaslieo Rao, ‘the Bhac’ 
(killed at Panlpat, 1701) 


(3) Balajl Baji Rao (1740-01) 


Raghunath Rao 
(Raghoba; claimant, 1773-4) 


Visvas Rao (4) Madho Rao (j 701-72) 

(killed at Panlpat) (civil war followed his death) 


(5) Narayan Rao (1772-3 ; 
murdered by Raghoba) 

(G) Madho Rao Narayan 
(1774-95, committed suicide; 
never exercised power) 


Amritfi Rao (7) BajI llao II (Dec. 1790-1818) Chimnaji Appa 

Nana Sahib 
(adopted son, 
disappeared in 
1858) 
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Authorities 
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^Kwo leading contemporary printed authoritative works on thb 
obtfle Marquess of Hastings are (]) Memoir of the Operations of the British 
tfmy in India during the Mahraita War of 1817 , 1818, and 1819 9 by 
Lt.-Col. Valentine Blacker, Q.M.G. of the army of the Deccan, quarto, 
London, 1821, which gives full professional details ; and (2) History of 

the Political and Military Transactions in India <. 

of the Marquess of Hastings , 1813-1823 , by . 

Assistant Secretary to the Governor-general, 
based on an earlier quarto work published in 
a political and financial review. 

The Marquess of Hastings , K. G., by Major Ross-of-Bladensburg 
(Rulers of India, 1803), is a well-written and lucid summary of the whole 
history. Wilson devotes the entire third volume of his History (vol. 8 
of Mill and continuation) to the administration of the Marquess, which 
is treated at considerable length in several histories by other authors, 
Malcolm, M arshman, Thornton, &c. The Private Journal of the Marquess, 
edited by his daughter, the Marchioness of Bute, 2 vols., London, 1858, 
and a Summary published by the Marquess himself in 182-A give further 
particulars. 
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BOOK VIII 



THE RULE OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 
FROM 1S10 TO 1858 

CHAPTER 1 

The Marquess of Hastings continued ; reconstruction and internal reforms ; 

Mr. Adam and the press ; Lord Amherst; the first Burmese War. 

Abominable Maratha system. The admiration felt and 
expressed by many Hindus for SivajI may be explained easily 
and justified partially by many reasons, notwithstanding his 
glaring crimes of violence and treachery. Baji Rao and the other 
Maratha chiefs at the close of the eighteenth and the beginning of 
the nineteenth century are not entitled to either respect or esteem. 
With the solitary exception of one woman, Alialya BaT, they 
rarely possessed any discernible virtues, while they were all 
stained by perfidy, cruelty, rapacity, and most of the other vices. 
The abominable system of government which they administered 
was incapable of effecting any benefit to or improvement of man¬ 
kind in any direction. 

4 The contempt of all morality, in their political arrangements, was with 
the Mahrattas avowed and shameless. 

The constitution of their government and army was 
4 more calculated to destroy, than to create an empire. . . . The Mahrattas, 
from their feeling and policy as well as from those habits of predatory 
warfare on which the whole construction of their government- was founded. 
Were the natural encmi •; of the British power. I'here could be nu lasting 
peace between states whose object and principles of government were 
always in collision.' 1 

In short, the Marathas were robbers by profession, whose activities 
could not bo*endured bv decent neighbours. They were openly 
leagued with all the ruffians who eann lo the front in a time of 
, <j»sorder, and the suppression of their lawless rulejv*^ - :lust 

<*uty of that government which, in spite oi liscli, * 

^^e'S^cteaudtt'overthr# of the domination 

m 1818 should noi excite the slightest feeling of regret or s\ mpathy 
m the breast of any person. Indian or European. Nobody vho 
possesses even a slight acquaintance with the facts ol history can 
doubt that the utter destruction of the Maratha capacity for evil 

1 The proposition replies to the case of the Central Empires against the 
world in 1918. 
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substitution of orderly government were necessa^ 
|/;ulable benefit to India. 1 

lerit of Lord Hastings. It is the peculiar merit of *3 
Ha^uigs that he realized both the necessity and the benefit. His 
comprehensive mind provided with ample sufficiency the means 
needed to ensure the indispensable preliminary destruction of 
a wholly evil system, 2 and worked out with equal grasp of realities 
the measures best calculated for the construction of a new and 
lasting fabric. His work lives after him. The existing pleasant 
relations between the surviving Maratlia states and the govern¬ 
ment of India stand on the foundations well and truly laid by the 
Marquess of Hastings. The ill faith of the Peshwa and the Bhonsla 
met its just reward. Sindia and Iiolkar, who could not reasonably 
have complained it they too had been condemned to heavy 
penalties, were wisely left in a position where they were able to 
reap immense advantages immediately. Holkar’s revenue rose 
in a few years from a pitiful sum of barely four lakhs to thirty-five 
lakhs a year. Sindia soon found himself the master of a profitable 
kingdom. He ceded Ajmer, the strategical key to Rajputana, 
receiving other districts in exchange, so that on the whole he did 
not lose territory, and had every reason to be satisfied with the 
treatment lie received. Everywhere towns and villages sprang 
up from their ashes, and the returning ryot soon created revenue 
for the prince in amounts immeasurably exceeding the precarious 
gains of predatory raids. 

Variety of transactions. Even during the progress of the 
wars which chiefly occupied the earlier years of his administration. 
Lord Hastings engaged, to use Wilson’s words, in 

a variety of transactions . . which, although of minor moment, involved 
objects of considerable magnitude, arising from the determination to 
preserve the tranquillity of India undisturbed ; from the necessity still 
existing of shielding maritime commerce from piratical depredations; 

1 It may be well to support the propositions in the text as based on 
Malcolm’s writings by the equally competent testimony of Sir Thomas 
Munro : 

4 The Mahratta Government, from its foundation, has been one of the 
most destructive that ever existed in India. It never relinquished tlie 
predatory spirit of its founder, Scwajce, That spirit grew with its power : 
and when its empire extended from the Ganges to the Cavery, this nation 
was little better than a horde of imperial thieves. All oth . or , | “ , “^° 
states took a pride in the improvement of the country, and in tn con¬ 
struction of prgod"-, tanks, canals, and other public works. l 
Mahrattas have done nothing of this kind; their work has been (iueflv 
<h elation. They did not seek their revenue in the improvement oj tne 
country, hut in the exactions of the established chont from their neighbours, 
and in predatory incursions to levy more 1 (Gleig, Life*, ii. 14). 

Those propositions are absolutely true without qualification. 

2 4 Nothing is so expensive as war carried on with inadequate means. 
It entails alf the expense without the advantages of war’ (Si’ Thorn* 1 
Munro in Gieig, Life 2 , ii. 371). 






SUPPRESSION OF PIRACY 

duty of providing for British as well as Indian interests! 
ieas ; ’ 

m treaty relations with tlic Native States. 

Oppression of piracy. The annexation of the Peshwa’s 
Territory involved the adjustment of relations with the Konkan 
districts lying between the Western Ghats and the sea. The 
pirate chiefs, who had been incompletely chastised in 1812 were 
thoroughly subjected in 1820, and required to cede the remainder 
Y l The coast between Kolhapur and Goa. The measures adopted 
extinguished all vestiges of the piratical practices for which this 
Part ol the coast of India had been infamous, since the davs of 
commerce ’. 

Effective operations against the pirates of the Red Sea and 
1 crsian Gulf were also carried, out. 

i Adairs of Gutch. ( _The Rao oi Cutch (Kacchh), the peninsula 
h nor Th °f Kathiawar, and separated from the mainland 

in * ?* uim ’ (Ran), formerly an arm of the sea, had been caught 
the wide sweep of the net of treaties. He soon grew tired of 
control, and early in 1819 began hostilities. A small force of 
cnipanv’s troops, aided by the_ nobles of the state, who were 
opposed to the Rao, captured Bhuj, the capital. The Rao surren- 
anrf • and was deposed by Lord Hastings. An infant prince was 
PPomted in his place, and the administration was conducted by 
regency under the control of the Resident until 1884. The 
C i‘ e ^ m " s farmed the Ameers of Sind, and war with them was 
averted only by the forbearance of the Governor-general under 

provocation. 

Earthquakes. Although the country of Cutch has suffered 
aen from famine, pestilence, and earthquakes, it is now tolerablv 
fpm r i erous ’ and is governed on modern lines. The practice of 
elu l , ln fanticide, once terribly prevalent, has been materially 
nns; -V lf no< suppressed. Shortly after the capture of Bhuj the 
in aci Polity endured a scries of earthquake shocks, about a hr ulred 
\ i auill oer, which lasted from June 10 to November 28 1819. 
tmv ° portion of the Western Bunn subsided, including t hr m\dl 
nl2 . .° , Sin drl ; which disappeared under I he waters; In some 
1 es tlie land appears to have risen, flic elm igc. of level due 
earth movements in Cutch, the Runn, and the neighbouring 
iulian desert have transformed the fa; c of the country during 

historical times. 

bu Bartle Frere observes : 

Indian the ^ r °nticrs of Sirhind to Jeysulmciv. the Thitrr [Thar or 
once ° on toiiis frequent traces of an.lent watercourses winch 

ruins <,» ' v ho stream now flows even in the heaviest rains; and 
deserted n^ ,C " t ., K<,s ' ns and villages, which have for ages been utterly 
contained rr* * u * The country in former days v.us more populous, and 
Furl her innn " ater a,1(l cultivation than at present, 
the «nt n r : S| uidar indications are very frequent, though owing to 
fluent lvrn<>f P?«n?ucnt buildinss in the Tlnirr itseli they are more fre- 
' met W| th oi the plain country cus. and west of it. mis the plain 
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hv&&\\ Hyderabad and Oomercote ["Umarkot, Amercote] 
erymiere indications of having been thickly populated as far* 

liildist period, and well irrigated by canals from the*Indus, wTjuJ 
carry water in consequence of a slight change in the relatively 
Indus and the plain to be irrigated.’ 1 

Students of the movements of Alexander the Great and other 
events in ancient story must bear such facts in mind. 

Singapore. The ministers in London had never taken much 
interest in the conquest of Java, or cordially supported the far- 
seeing policy of Lord Minto and Sir Stamford Raffles. When the 
final defeat of Napoleon at Waterloo in 1815 freed Holland from 
French domination and restored the independence of the country, 
the Cabinet was glad to get rid of Java and hand it back to tlu- 
Dutch unconditionally. No pains were taken either to maintain 
the engagements made by the British with the Javanese chiefs or 
to secure the interests of British commerce in the Archipelago. 
The Dutch were alleged to have allowed themselves to be 
4 actuated by a spirit of ambition, by views of boundless aggrandizement 
and rapacity, and by a desire to obtain the power of monopolizing the 
commerce of the eastern archipelago \ 

They were credited with the will to resume their traditional 
exclusive policy, which had led to the massacre of Ain boy na two 
centuries earlier. 

Lord Hastings, wiser than his masters in Europe, saw the neces¬ 
sity of securing a safe trade route with China and the Far East. 
He approved the proposition of Raffles to acquire the island of 
Singapore at the extremity of the Malay Peninsula, which was 
occupied accordingly in L819. much to the annoyance of the Dutch. 
T» e foresight of the Governor-general and his enthusiastic lieu- 
tenant lias been jush d abundantly. The island vi Idem css pi 



. . . . _____ _POS! _ 

nating the Straits of Malacca, the principal gate to the Far East, 
and strongly fortified, is 4 the port of call for practically all the 
shipping of the eastern world’. Before the Great War, H.dOu 
vessels, with a tonnage of about fifteen million ions, passed in 
and out of the port each year. 4 A stupendous revenue is raise 
from tin mining and opium, and the population includes an 
astonishing variety of races and nationalities, among whoo' e 

different classes of industrious Chinese arc the most P r • * 

!l The occupation of Singapore by Lord Hastings ‘ , (]u , 

to the empire hardly second to his unification of In ■ j 

consolidation of tlu; HriUsh authority in that count > . - 1 \ 

Japan and the United States are in alliance y.dh oieat «nta 
fl(.i!)18) it is needless to dilate upon .'he strategical importance ai 
commercial value of Singapore. 

’■ * Notes on the Runn of Cutcli and neighbouring region, p. 19-3 cf reprin^ 
dated 1870 from ? Geographical Journal. See also Ilaverfcy, The Mm 1 
of Sind ’ (J. A. S. B.> 1892, vol. lxi, part i, pp. 450 -00). 


SINGAPORE 

,, , y. ea . rs t illler the occupation of the port the dilfieVl 
ho Butch were settled by friendlv agreement— the lirki/JL. 

in SST^ 8 SUmatra hange for 

Co£y UP which l as® element in the Straits Settlement 

¥ ! f u, “ * 

by which' thevImy c 'beel’i'br¥^h t 'abouT' groi ^ th * aad tl,e devious ways 
and a long one*. ° al3 out, would make a fascinating tale 

honourable'career '’has^ee'n^e? 11 * 0 ) 1 , seemed t0 have closed its 
rubber indus?^ pgan? too the 

for a time is nmv coo \ , lcJl had superseded Malacca 

The whole colonv^s Straord¥fe h far infcrior to Singapore, 
possibilities Rut it Jc n xlrao ™ ari l> progressive, with infinite 
control Of The Colon?* inn°' V ad " linistered ’ like Ceylon, under the 
concern the history oMndfe’/^ ,tS devel ,°P nMnt does not direct! y 

general whh the^'nr.fmeffi i * kc dealings of the Governor- 

and Malwa were ordinarily m-lrko ,°. th( ' , ' ) . than those of Hajputfma 
But his encour'ioinu- th„ J a,ai j'- ed P v discretion and forbearance, 
royal title h dll ^f^ier of °" d!l t0 <wme the 
of Delhi was ffenorfim f th ? f ladow y authority of the Padshah 
to 1^10^ L g ¥ C f as « m^take. The Nizam refused • 
in Orissa wT,: J ^ the , » )eo P Ie of Cuttack (Katak) 

enhancement of the v .,i-- +° re * Je U ,on bv over-assessment, undue 
lings who d cir inH wi ti ‘ • <lX ’ aiK . * lc chicanerv of Bengali under- 
militaryopcmS "'mbitants. When the necessary 

in reliance on -l m m'°* J J , llce » the insurgents submitted promptly 
The promise wi Sr M 8 th C r grievances would be remedied, 
exees^vj ti:deemed h > tb * reduction of the 

thet!i llS, V 1 ' < : nl of i! sympn- 
o ln * a i ( niInistrut ion under 
• f eeial commissioner. The 

edr, iias . never 

disturbed again. 

r titu l ar emperor. 

;f rci Hastings stopped the 
presentation of Mazurs (nt/s- 
? r formal present< 
er n e , to » superior, which 
tbe hl . e !"!h Practice for 
ri, 

when tbe 0 ..?^ mreeoncilable with any rational system of policy 
been opcnlv nmol'” 1 a i ,tllf>rit y of the British government, had 
?Xh • , ' . P a,n,ed and established. With strange ineon- 
organized in^BOT? t,,ken over from India and the Crown Colony 



Murshldal td half-rupee. 


he 1 llt practice for 

i'dif-K- 1 ]! V lr a °vernment to tender to the titular emperor. He 
fence ’ tn k SlI - cl1 a Public testimony of dependence and subser- 

dien th t > ,v ! lrro( ‘ t ' ) neilahle with anv rational system of policy 
' IUfn TJ1C paramoimi- «,,*•!. t *:..k __! , ¥ 
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the Company’s coinage was allowed to bear thl 
les of Shah Alam until 1S35, when Act XVII presfc 
Fr^w/coinage with European devices. 1 * 

JE&Creilly outbreak. Nearly at the same time as the Cuttack 
insurrection a dangerous outbreak occurred at Bareilly in Rohil- 
khand. the immediate provocation being the imposition of a small 
municipal tax. Oilier grievances also came into play, and a 
Muhammadan Mufti having taken the lead the usual cry of 
c religion in danger ’ was raised. An inoffensive young English 
gentleman was murdered, and the insurgents fought the troops 
with such fury that they lost more than three hundred killed. 
The casualties among the troops were twenty-one killed and 
sixty-two wounded. The incident deserves notice because it is 
•i wood illustration of the way in which the unexpected happens 
in^India, and of the facility with which an ordinary complaint 
against the administration can be used to excite a fanatical out¬ 
burst of religious enthusiasm. The reader may remember that 
in Lord Minto’s time the differences between the Hindu minister 
and the British Resident in Travancore were similarly utilized as 
the foundation for a wnr of religion. 

The lesson of Hatliras. In the next year (1817) Dayaram, 
a zemindar in the Aligarh District, who had shown a contumacious 
spirit, refused to dismantle his fortress at Hatliras. Lord Hastings* 

. who was then preparing for the Pindar! war, took measures which 
left nothing to chance and soon rendered the fort untenable by 
means of an incessant shower of bombs from forty-two mortars. 
The Governor-general, who was his own commander-in-chief, 
had satisfied himself at an early date that considerations of false 
economy had unduly limited the use of artillery, and had caused 
failures at Bhurtpore and elsewhere. He was resolved not to 
repeat the error. The lesson taught bv the speedy fall of Hathras 
did not need repetition. 

Public works, education, and finance. The Mhrquess 
resumed the much-needed improvements in Calcutta, which had 
been suspended since the departure of Lord Wellesley. He also 
repaired an ancient canal, and thus secured a good water supp > 
for Delhi. Generally, throughout the country, he paid attention 
ro roads and bridges, a subject neglected by previous ado imita¬ 
tions. He was steadfastly opposed to the ignoble policy ot Keep _ o 
t c natives of the country in ignorance? which bad st.cnuous 
supporters at the India House. 

vernment’, he boldly declared, ‘never will^fluenced hy the 

errone 
them 1 
to British 


‘This Government , ne oouuy declared, 'never ™»«. ; r( ; nc | er 

roneous posifem that to snread information among j™ YOll { d ^ treasou 
,in less tractable and less v.ilmvssiye to authority. • •• . . f t j ,j s 

British sentiment to imagine that it ever could the principle 01 t 

' Sec Thurston, History of the CoinuHf of ih K. /•. Co. (.Madras, 
and J. M. C. Johnston, * Coinage of the Last India Company . - " 
Chron., 10011, p. n. PI. III). b> 1827 T.<»rd Amherst permitted the gentle 
men of Ins suite to present ‘ nuzzurs ’, but did not himself tender any. 
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gerrinSent to perpetuate ignorance in orrler to secure paltry and dishl 
iSint'ac^s over the blindness of the imilHtnrfo * 



p over the blindness of tlie multitude 

liberal sentiments, far in advance of the ideas current al 
. were translated into action. Both the Marquess and 
Ladj Hastings established schools, to which they made 4 generous 

accented T, I" th r u,r . OWn l" lrse > and the GovernoSeral 
sentfemen* • patron , ?* a college founded by Bengali 

convenientlv in nr ^i 11 re ^ rc ^ to the press will be noticed more 
Sf th ? administration of Mr. Adam, 

scale* ’ni-in ). »i Stan<JlIl n 4.1 10 ^ 011 S“C°ntinued wars on a large 
10 T)( Vp ‘ 80 \ Vc . ^ iafc government bonds, which stood 

ten years later. S ° 1813 ’ rose t0 14 per cent< premilun 

di^°T" beg TV The , I'ubiication in 1812 of the Fifth Report, 
Hchat^a \u Ciu ,er , copter of this work, and the elaborate 
nrnht&m =° n p t ’ le ^ enewal , of the charter in 1813 reopened all the 
J . i l o Indian administration, which demanded still further 
d^riwfr pV 1 consequence of the upheaval caused by the 
ah tho om!) . « • -• C , Mar : ltha . pcmvr in . 18ls - Efforts were made in 
sv t pm I.- Vi ritls , 1 Possessions to reform the abuses in the judicial 
revercsintr tv? aac * ( ' rim, nal ; and some progress was made in 
men of TndH P ° IC £ of Lord Cornwallis, which excluded 

T nr!l hirth from all responsible or decently paid office, 

so l l 'p U fi s , V i- ls k cvid y ap ve to the necessity of reform ; and 

enlitrbt 3 1IS - Peu tenants entertained the most sensible and 
enlightened opinions. 

Ol doial opinion opposed extensive change in the judi- 
j C . ^cments, but something was done to remedy abuses by 
offipfnic g \ ! C A IUn - >er ° f courts and enhancing the powers of Indian 
was in nri ^ lnstauce °f the directors a determined attempt 
nvivo ;.. *- m ' iadl / 1 ^ to revive the old system of panchayats, or 
7 ) 1 odup ■ ri r |i°^ mi gh hours, for the settlement of disputes, which 
5 Crve c httle result owing to the unwillingness of the people to 

rigorous separation between the judicial ai <i revenue 
‘ i r f s j 01 ' nhieli Lord Cornwallis had laid so much stress was 
< 3 o isned, and the offices of collector and district magistrate were 
ommncd m every presidency at various dates, in some cases alte? 
die departure of Lord Hastings. Generally speaking the emplov- 
n'- nt ol natives of ( be country in positions of considerable authority 
was slowly extended. As new ten itorv was acquired the absurdity 
ot introducing a complicated code of English laws among coffin.uni- 
tje> wholly unprepared to receive it la gan to be recognized, and 
tile nocessify for a simpler, more elastic form of administration 
mlnfp 0 "’ 1 ! 1 ] h r <‘d. The * non -regulation ’ system for the govern - 
ii,. acquired or backward territory was developed in 

+liptprmn°f Lord Ambers i, but its application had begun during 
«„w f '' or<i Hustings. Wo havo seen i.ow Cuttack was 

. 1 , * * no< V moment that a reasonable sysi cm for tlie man¬ 

age • nt or rude people was introduced by a special commissioner. 
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^mcnt problems. The complex problem of land 
u • hi every province came under review. In the terr_ 
'known as the Province of Agra an extremely elat— _ 
system of survey and assessment was enacted by Regulation vli 
of 1822, which failed because it was too elaborate to work m 
practice. Ten years after the departure of Lord Hastings, Regula¬ 
tion IX of 1833 laid the foundation of the modern system of 
‘ settlement ’ in Upper India. 

The proposal to make 4 permanent settlements 5 the general 
rule in all provinces was often mooted, and at times was on the 
point of being decreed. It was not finally negatived until 1883. 
4 Settlements ’ are now most commonly sanctioned for periods 
of either thirty or twenty years. 

Munro's ‘ryotwar settlement’. The name of Sir Thomas 

Monro_a man equally distinguished as a soldier and an adminis- 

trator _ w ho was perhaps the wisest of the many brilliant officers 

who served Lord Hastings, 1 is specially associated with the 4 rvot- 
Avar settlement ’ of the greater part of the Madras Presidency, 
which he is often alleged erroneously to have 4 introduced ’ during 
Jib. service in various capacities before 1820 and as Governor ot 
Madras from 1820 to 1827. 

Writing in 1825 he warmly repudiated the charge of having 
invented or introduced ‘the Rayetwar system, which, though the 
old system of the country, is by some strange misapprehension 
regarded in England as a new one’. He proceeded to explain 
that official opinion had been unduly biased by familiarity with 
tiie Bengal zemindar! system, which was unknown in Madras, 
except in the Northern Sarkars (C rears). 

‘The greater part of our [Madras] territories have been acquired from 
Native Princes who did not employ Zemindars, and who collected the 
revenue, as we now do, from the Rayets, by means of Tishildars, receiving 
a monthly -alary, and appointed and dismissed at pleasure. Most of our 
provinces have in ancient times been surveyed and assessed ; but as tlie 
accounts have in general been altered or lost, we make a new survey an 
assessment, in order that we may know the resources of the country , 
and in order t hat every Rayet may know the exact amount of his assessment^ 
and thus ha protected against any extra demand. . It is our bus.ness to 
let the distribution of property remain as wo find it, and not am' 'p<- 
force it into larger masses upon any theoretical notion <« , folir 

or improvement There are many Rayets who have "ot u 1!rtvx( ,, 
or'five acres ; there are some who have four or "vethou^ ]red] to 
these extremes, there are great numbers who have liom 

five hundred. j need a more accomplished 

* Canning declared that Europe never P‘ 0 £j l c ce “ skirflll soldier’, 

statesman, nor Inf ai,, fertde as it was in r °, ’ rew system either in 
In 1824 Mu m o stated that I have lntroduc Q ^•wished to introduce 

the revenue or the iudicial department.... I have m \er wisncci io introuu ■ 
anv new s vstem of revenue, but I wish in all cases to have no ren ers, b ' 
to'collect directly from the occupants or owners, whether theynre &n 
or great. Rent rs are no necessary part of any rewnue syfem (G\^% 
op. cit., ii. 205). 1 n ’ J * 




llYOT W A11 SETTLEMENT 


im. ‘ The basis of this system is the division of the 
‘Ids by a cadastral survey, each field being valued at a 
and the assessment settled thereon. A holding ] s one or 
or of their recognized subdivisions. The registered 
deals directly with Government, and so long as l.e 
assessment he >s entitled to hold the land for ever and cfinnot be 

Ins hohhiorm •rntirlT^ t ' C ' msel 1 may, in any year, increase or diminish 
nurnosc ft i abandon it; should the land»be required for a public, 

hmi wf o'!! ^ bou f ht at 15 ,P er cod. above its market value. In- 

nrivite imnf S ' r ’ nlult ? a " e ’ sa ^ e > and lease are without restriction; 
private improvements involve 


no addition, either present or 
future, to the assessment. Waste 
land may be taken lip by any 
person, under the rules laid down, 
and once granted to a ryot it is 
his as long as lie pleases.’ 1 

Munro, who laid down the 
general principle so contrary 
to the views of Lord Corn¬ 
wallis, that ‘ no theoretical 
improvement should make us 
abandon what is supported by 
experience was right in 
maintaining the ryolwar sys¬ 
tem of ‘settlement’. But the 
assessments made in his time 
and for long afterwards were 
far too high, and the Madras 
practice of collection was dis¬ 
figured by cruel severities, 
which lie did something to 
modify. The modern system 
dates only from 1855, and 
differs from that of Munro’s 
tinu in several important par- 


SIU THOMAS MUNRO. 

m obvciai important par¬ 
ticulars, notably in the ryot’s absolute freedom to relinquish his 
land, and in the full protection given to private improvements. 
Tlie assessments have been largely reduced, and the penally ol 
imprisonment for default ’ ; no long* r enforced. The Madras system 
now worked seems to be excellent, but I have not any poisonal 


as 


experience of its operation. 

Bombay system. The Bombay system lias a general resem¬ 
blance to that of Madras, 

% but the iwlual holdings :ire to a lame extent grouped into small survey 
number* ” with praoticalK immutable boundaries, which are solidly and 
carefully markt d out upon "the ground ; and in Bombay this * »ct constitutes 
so characteristic a feature of the revenue system that the occupant who 
holds a survey number on the condition of paying the revenue as.--es.scd 
on it is said to hold on the “ survey tenure 2 


1 I. G. (1008), xvj. 318. 


I. G, (1007), iv. 200, 
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iarly assessments in Bombay, as in Madras and mosl 
des, were too heavy and caused much distress. The reJ 
^>7 dates from 1847. 1 

^the Agra Province, comprising the Ceded and Conquered 
districts, with certain other territory, the 4 settlement ’ contract 
ordinarily was made with groups of zemindars forming a brother¬ 
hood or community in each village, through their headmen, the 
lands of a 4 village ’ ‘being the unit of assessment. The system, 
as already mentioned, rests upon Regulations VII of 1822 and 
IX of 1833, as largely modified by subsequent legislation and 
orders. 

Resignation of Lord Hastings. The closing years of the 
br ; Iliant administration of Lord Hastings were darkened for him 
personally by the censure passed by the home authorities on his 
m discreet indulgence to the banking house of Palmer and Co., 
which had acquired an undue and corrupt control over the Nizam s 
government, similar to that exercised by Paul Benficld over the 
Xawab of the Carnatic in an earlier generation. The Goyernor- 
<>em*ral permitted himself to be influenced by the fact that one oi 
the* partners was married to a ward of liis,' a young lady whom 
Rord Hastings regarded as a daughter. The Governor-general, 
who left India poorer than when he came out, was absolutely 
cleared of any corrupt motive, but was so distressed by the stric¬ 
tures on his indiscretion that he sent home his resignation in 182L 
lie made over charge on January 1, 1823, to Mr. John Adam, the 
senior member of council, 2 after nine and a quarter years of 
unremitting labour. The directors passed cordial votes of thanks, 
and granted him at different times sums amounting to £ 80 J )00 
In 1824 lie became Governor of Malta, and on November 28, 1820 . 
he died at sea off Naples. 

Mr. Adam. The administration of Mr. Adam for seven months 
until he was relieved bv Lord Amherst in August 1823, is remem¬ 
bered only for his expulsion from India of Mr. James Silk Bucking¬ 
ham. the able editor of the Calcutta Journal, who offended the 
authorities by the freedom of his criticisms on official persons and 
d< mgs. The incident, offers a convenient opportunity for reviewing 
brieffv the history of journalism in India from the days of V arren 
Wo cf in ns to the present time. 3 

' Thorn' tunica fls "hisecond member the Governor-general being the 

fir »’ : rtte principal, although not the sole authority is Malcolm's e# 
entiilcil • Free Pi css ’ in Political History, vol. n, 1820. Hcla-r observe 
M. r Mr. Ad .m -.vas ‘ one oi the most popular men in India both withhis 
countrymen and with Indians. Hickey’s name is sdmet.mcs spelt Hickv 




MR. ADAM AND THE PRESS 


tnwallis found it necessary in 1701 to order the deport* 

SSd- Com. t& editor in q ^,S, 

ap 1 pioved e by r tf^iiors 17 T^T a T^ bi " was instituted and 
privateers were; 1 ««0!*- *«* 

was observed to guide them in Hwhm, 1 ? 11 of sll! bP»»g news 
lions on tne mov.^apers were enforeed SeVCre 

code of regulations for the censmship f n ’ isr ,' fo ^ u,ated a revised 
su pervismnf preferred S'* "ffl?* !?* 

7«f» ; ^ ttlSS SLSreeL^r! 

believing, as lie said,' that ”° ° bjectlon - to ***% honest criticism, 
pun'Cto'lookto the eoE'ofpuKsciuUnv i'vd'V*" int<mtion ? a "r nl( ' st 

c;,n Josu -thi^ g ti^^r~ f -^ 

1I M™Ja.n^»PR. t ^-- ag ? inSt tt l C abase of liberty, 
founded by him in^Sls'tooWi’iH le 1 ed,tor of the Calcutta Journal, 
Of Lord Hast n 3 t00klu!l advantage of the liberal opinions 
He also indul 'cdTn ar '' o°nnncnted boldly on public measures, 
w ho did iiot at/S r comments on high officials. Mr. Adam, 
irritated b Huet-inirt ' kord Hastings on the subject, and was 
a. newspaper to aV^it"? r art,cK '- s - re <P">ed every printer of 
muzzle the edili V of tl a l 11 ' 0 nee. When that m.asure failed to 
him That ,t . 1 , f ,he Crfwtla Journal. Mr. Adam depm tni 

ham, on arrivann'l^ f? VC rise t '’ uc,in ' controversy. Bueking- 
a liberal «„i, c • <■* k< ' ndoll > was compensated for his losses bv 

he entered ^ pt, ° n f a,sed amon 8 hi ' fiends. Some years latJr 
t.bi .hw i parliament as member for Sheffield, and afterwards 

Hi'S ' 11 I’ 01151011 °1’ f2f, n !. V»«, fr„m th« .. , t Tn,ll» i 

(182 

mnsi'tr’a 5U,e, V P at the press *,.«« -. - ■ 

osr rigid control allowed great freedom in practice, 
i ns successor. Sir Charles Metcalfe, in September 1835, removed 
5 w 1 tlons ’. ,ll<, t»rnng thereby the wrath ol the directors. From 
ivsirif-H L Unl1 187K * "'hen Ford Lyttoivs government imposed 
be fv«»« ! U i, ° l \ VCin ^ular papers, the Indian press continued to 
1 1 css tor offences against the ordinary Jaw. Lord Lytton's 

see HintrInh 0 ^i!' ,n " c C/ rcor of Buckingham, who was a voluminous author, 
(1855) rnifortnn!!*' India has n atvn\ >• Mis Autobiography 

gfit U tCl V rcrm ^^ unfinished, and docs not deal with ihe 
most interesting part of his jifc. 



tUNlSf/fy. 
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: was repealed by his successor, Lord Ripon. The oxfl! 
cions political crime, much of which was traced dft 
/instigation of newspaper articles, constrained the gtA 
nn&xt of India to pass a restrictive Press Act in 1908 and a more 
stringent one in 1910. 

During the agony of the nations in the Great War since 1911, 
paramount regard for the public safety lias forced even the free 
democracies of England and America to endure restrictions on 
newspaper publication which would have been regarded as intoler¬ 
able at any other time. No theories about natural liberty can be 
allowed to override the requirements of the defence of the realm. 

Vernacular press. No independent Hindu or Muhammadan 
government in India ever made any use of the printing-press. 
Excluding the excessively rare publications issued by the early 
Jesuit presses on the western coast, and at a later date by mission¬ 
aries in the south, the first vernacular work printed in India was 
Hal lied s Bengal grammar, issued in 1778. The earliest. Bengal* 
Weekly newspaper, the Samachar Bar pan, appeared in 1818 at 
Serampore under the editorship of the famous missionary an4 
historian, John Clark Marshman, with the cordial approval of 
the Marquess of Hastings. It is needless to dilate on the rapid 
modern development of the Indian newspaper press both in English 
and in various vernacular languages. The early papers written 
in English circulated only among the small European population* 
Their modern successors have access to a large Indian public. 

Burmese war. The war with Burma, which lasted for almost 
two years, from March 1821 to February 1826, was the principal 
event of Lord Amherst’s short administration. The operations 
were originally purely defensive on the British side, the Governor- 
general’s declaration of war having been forced by deliberate 
Burmese acts of aggression, and the avowal by the Burmese court 
of its intention to take both Chittagong and Calcutta. 

Origin of the war. Bodoahpra, the ferocious king of Burma, 
who had a long and generally victorious reign of thirty-seven years, 
died in 1819, and was succeeded by his grandson Hpugyidoa. 
The Burmese having conquered Arakan in 1781, multitudes ot 
Arakanese refugees crossed into British territory, and constantly 
stirred up trouble by conflicts with the Burmese. . , * 

In 1813 the Burman troops occupied Manipur, ana m. * - - 

Assam was annexed to the Burmese Empire. 

ICiehar (Cuchar) at the beginning of 1824. anally^ g" 
a fight with the Company’s troops. borne ont 15 ^ ll1 C1 ’ 
Burmese had forcibly occupied an island (Shupan , or .Miapurij 
on the Chittagong frontier well within British territory, and ban 
killed some sepoys. In January 1824 the best Burmese general, 
known by his title of Malm Bandf.Ia, was sent m command ot 
a considerable arm/ with orders to expel the British from Bengal- 
Tin court of Ava, 'intoxicated by its numerous military successes 
against neighbours, believed its army to be invincible, and, ' 
profound ignorance of all the facts, regarded the white foreigners 



WHIT 


ffablc contempt. Mahii Bandula felt no doubts ib<4 

- ~ ^_ 

nt efforts to^ablislf frie^ ! ii < Utl ? government had made 

.. Lt.-Col. with the Burmese 

Shore as early as'1795. He was sent ° n a . ni ! sslon b >' Sir John 
CanmuK followed him in lSoKd oL g&ln m . 1802 - 1 Captain 
the missions were unsuccessful ' , £? ce mor ' m 1*11-12. Ml 
subjected to studied insult ’ The kin |¥.«“ v oys were in— 

“* 1817 - ^ord Hastings* jffnoreff fel? ri ^ wiU L the 


court. 


r ,l/ ^ vuu w sruaiect insult Tho ~~~ w*v Vi >a were invariably 
111 18lr * Lord Hastings ignored ti ! g mtr, ^ ued with the p eslnva 
government of Ava hivimfu^u a Provocations offered by the 

of India. But the’ attack „!? p a ?.^ 8 , n,ore tllau iuI1 with the affairs 
invooJiv,, i, V atta CK on British tnrrifrvvx* tlio 


6o*uuuM u t oi/vva invintr M,. l, i r-v.vuouima tuicicu i»\ me 

of India. But the atWok nn p a ? ds _ more tllau iul1 with the affairs 
invasion of Bengal early \n 18^ r ^ Sl |^ territ 2 ry and the P r °i° ctcd 
sarily led to war. ^ 18^4 could not be ignored, and neces- 

T.m'rl /V _,. 


JJCUOU 

sarily led to war. *'*' ttiA ^ ixcvtcor 

primarily at timdnn-^m 0 ?/ ^ ord Amherst’s government aimed 
Kachar. The Go veL l L ti,,n ] lcse out of Assam, Manipur, and 
Arakan or Burma through not intend to invade 
purpose was to secure fh„ r, be , d,Ilc,ld mountain country—his 
details of the 0 p cr atiois bvT'/ 100 , 1 ^- - Without g° in S into the 
• t may suilice to say that ‘il/th^’ " ,,C1 included some failures, 



uuven ironi Ascoin „ • .1 . ''M.vuatcu iv'fiuu UIIU 

brought about indirectly bv >. ear * Those successes were 

t ie Irrawaddy (Ir&wadn V-mf, Br,t T ls . ll at t a ck on Rangoon and 
t] ieatre of the to MaM LminiJ’ which became the principal 

jsyaraafo »^s«arrgs&aE 

sickness Arakan b - v Jand owing to terrible 

,5*® preparations for that unlucky 
? 'he 47th \• f L /'i J ‘ .1 s C *% pa,n !} 11 incident, the mutiny 
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and the number of the regiment was removed fr^jj 
List. The business was not well managed by the n 
.^auR^pities. The tragedy apparently might have been a 
by Judicious handling of the men, without sacrifice of indispensable 
discipline. 

Origin of the Rangoon expedition. The expedition to Rangoon 
was undertaken on tne advice of Captain Canning, who had been 
one of the envoys to Burma and was supposed to know the country. 
Lord Amherst was induced to believe that the occupation of the 
port would frighten the king into submission. The disappointment 
of that ill-founded expectation led to a costly war, involving much 
sacrifice of life and treasure The expedition originally was not 
designed to advance into the interior, and in consequence no 
arrangements had been made for transport, which was supposed 
to be a vailable locally if it should be needed. As a matter of fact, 
none was to be had. 

The campaign. The fleet assembled at Port Cornwallis in 
the Andaman Islands carrying troops to the number of about 
11,500 under the command of Sir Archibald Campbell ; and 
Rangoon was occupied in May 1824 without serious resistance. 
The trouble began in the following month, when the rains broke, 
and the army of occupation suffered terribly from disease and 
putrid lood. The town had been evacuated of its inhabitants, 
and, as the military secretary to the commander writes, 

*the plains, for many miles around us, were swept of tlicir herds ; 
tne rivers were unprovided with one friendly canoe ; the towns and villages 
were deserted, and every man beyond our posts [was] in arms against us 5 
The weakened force of the invaders endured bravely the miseries 
oi its situation, and fought many actions against the encircling 
multitudes at Burmese.. The end of October, when the rains 
ceased, brought some relief in comfort, but the sudden change of 
temperature aggravated the sickness and mortality, which wen 
greater in October than in any previous month. In Novembei 
the health of the troops improved ; reinforcements Were received, 
and a fleet of boats was being built. Tenasserim and Pegu were 
occupied by detachments. 

At the beginning of December the whole army from Arakan 
under the command of Maha Bandula was entrenched in its 
positions opposite the British force, On the Gth of thal month he 
was defeated and compelled to retire to Donabew (Danabyu), 
about six! v miles above Rangoon. The Burmese general entrenched 
himself in his new position with remarkable skill, constructing 
a formidable stockade more than a mile long, and composed of 
huge teak beams 4 from fifteen to seventeen feet high, driven 
firmly into the earth, and placed as closely as possible to each 
other supported in the rear bv brick ramparts and provided with 
many guns of poor quality. 

The first attack on the stockade was repulsed. On April 2, 1825, 
a lucky accident gave the British force possession of* the place. 
A rocket having killed Maha Bandula, the whole garrison fled or 
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luring the night, abandoning everything, indue 
/tore of grain. The enemy also evacuated the imports 
^me which was occupied on April 4, and used as a coi 

__ 1 healthy cantonment for the expeditionary force during 

the rainy season. 

When operations were resumed early in December, the British 
troops, after fighting several actions with success, quickly reached 




BANDO LA'S AHMED OBSERVATION POST. 


Vindabo, only four marches from the capital, on February 22, 

• T'vo days later the Lsnrmesc government accepted the terms 

ln, ho S ed by the victors. 

p av °. f Yaudabo. The treaty of Yandabo provided for the 

as well ^ a crore of rupees, or one million pounds sterling ; 
Tenasscril ¥' , thc . cession of Assam, Arakan, and the coast of 
east of tiio' ! nc l ll <ling the portion of the province of Martaban lying 
abstain f, Salween river. The king of Burma further agreed to 
Manipur <>, v 1 interference in Ivachar (Cachar), Jaintia, and 
1 A quarter of the indemnity was paid at once, and a 
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mjCi mtixian fkiuujj 



quarter towards the end of the year, whereupon thd 
limited Rangoon. The Burmese retained Pegu, ind. 

/on until the next war. A commercial treaty of an urrsuus- 
/ y hind was arranged subsequently, and the appointment of 
resident British envoy was accepted. But until 1830 no such 
onicer was appointed. From that date Colonel Burney held the 
appointment lor seven years, discharging his difficult duties with 
tact and success. King Hpagyidoa sank into a state of melancholy, 
and had to be kept in strict seclusion. He was deposed quietly j 
by Ins brother in 18.37, and allowed to end his days in peace as 
a prisoner, well treated. 

ihe Burmese version. The Burmese official account of the 
war, as recorded in the Royal Chronicle , deserves quotation : 

v In the years 1180 and 1187 [of the Burmese era], the Kula pyu, or 
white strangers of t ic west, fastened a quarrel upon the Lord of the Golden 
Palace. They lanced at Rangoon, took that place and Prome, and were 
d to advance as far as Yandaboo ; for the King, from motives 


permitted «« - as xancianoo ; lor tne King, from motives 

of piety and regaid to life, made no preparation whatever to oppose them. 
Ine strangers had spent vast sums of money in their enterprise, so that by 
the time they reached \ andaboo their resources were exhausted, and they 
were in great is ress. Ihey then petitioned the King, who in his clemency 
and generosity, sent them large sums of money to pay their expenses back 
and ordered them out of the country/ 2 1 

o ./nUtoas^ainT^tlf rr n rs in lhc P lannin " and execution of the 
hfe and th-islm"® 6 Tk Barm , e S e caused much needless waste of 
F.urooean trooos M,/ 6 actua * fighting was nearly all done by the 
SS tr h^L th t e . C , 0nimaader of the expedition, Sir Archibald 
Campbell, having little eonlidence in the native armv The 

t? Lord re fv"mam f ? rt ‘ tl,de Under Privation, ^ut Wording 

Site bSs£^jss?v"‘52 ■, •» ***> *«> 

n f /he soldiers iho p.,, a 1 su PP^ fc * Notwithstanding the valour 
nt-uln i fnrt!, r ; " H ' u expedition probably would have beer 

a faduie but for the help sent by Sir Thoma, Muiiro, tlie competer. 
Governor of Madras. Lord Amherst was not qualified eithei 
by natural ability or by training to direct a war a, d Sir Archibald . 
Campbell’s strategy was open to criticism. 

rile Burmese soldier fought well, considering that, as Phayre 
observes, iie 6 fought under conditions which rendered victorv 
impossible \ The army was composed mainly of untrained 
1 Burney, a Malay and Pali scholar, published works on his special 


subjects. 

3 Lawrie, p. 60. The passage is of interest as indicating the value of 
official documents in many cases when the means of checking their state- 
n writs do not exist. 

3 Munro wrote in April 1826 : 

4 There has been no want of energy or decision at any time in attacking 
the enemy ; but there has certainly been a great want of many of the 
arrangements and combinations by which the movements of an armv are 
facilitated, and its success rendered more certain.’ Munro proceeds to 
recognize the difficulties, and to give Lord Amherst credit for persevering 
(Cieig, op. cit., ii. 270). 
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idly armed. The home-made gunpowder was dcfecti 
cillery consisted of 4 mostly old ship-guns of diver 
i some of them two hundred or more years old Th\ 
iary force, if it had been properly directed and equipped, 
... . LVC m ade short work of the resistance. The Burmese 
displayed extraordinary skill in the construction of stockades, 
rwf-f 1 * 1 ' Jr ven , to those of the Nepalese. A competent writer 
w Position and defences at Donoobew, as a field- 

aave c t° nc credit to the most scientific engineer ’. 
f] R °* Bll urtpore. The mishaps during the earlier stages of 
Ur ? 1 ?i Se wa . r exci ted feelings of unrest throughout India, as 
.. ar p t ures in the iirst Nepalese campaign had done in the 
ime °t Lord Hastings. Durjan Sal, cousin of the child Raja of 
O !i U r P , 0re ’ w ^ l ° * lac t heen enthroned with the approval of Sir David 
enterIony 5 the Resident at Delhi, \ entured to dispute tiie succession 
r? tllc principality and proclaimed himself as Raja. The Resident 
at once moved troops to enforce the decision of the agent of the 
supreme government ; but Lord Amherst, then anxious about 
rne ill success in Burma, denounced his action as premature, and 
passed censorious comments which provoked the resignation of 
O y etcmn > who was replaced by Sir Charles Metcalfe. Sir David 
cnterlony, who was old and in bad health, died a few months 
Jater * Sir Charles Metcalfe soon succeeded in persuading the Gover¬ 
nor-general that the paramount power could not allow itself to 
1 ° !° U i e( ^ ky a petty princeling. The fortress was besieged by 
. orci Combermere, the commander-in-chief, with an adequate 
t 0r 00 an d & suitable train of heavy artillery. The fortifications were 
-ached in January 1826 by the explosion of a huge mine, and the 
lures of Lord Lake twenty years earlier were amply avenged. The 
5? or y .°* the achievement was dimmed by the excessive rapacity 
or prize-money displayed by Lord Combermere. 1 
urif S1 ? aa t*°* °.^ ^ord Amherst. No other political event 
q £ administration of Lord Amherst calls for notice. The 
Tnri.o a °^t general res, S nc d owing to domestic reasons, and quitted 
monSsi n * rcJl 18 ? 8 > making over charge to Mr. Bayley, the senior 
his 1 * i ^r* eounc, i- Lord Amherst was not intellectually lit for 
With> 0 cJe> au d ought not io have been appointed. Parliament, 
I n - a lts accustomed generosity, pardoned his errors, and awarded 
cordial thanks for the final success of the operations dust 
Wnm and Bhurtporc. 

for < ? arnslli P s - The Burmese war offered the first opportunity 
A sn 1 V n,i>ioymcnfc °f steamships in war in the Indian seas. 
Hanmlon y es sei named the Diana rendered valuable service at 
' * A httie later, in April 1827, Sir Thomas Munro and 


Wilson gives fnii 

Creighton’s Narrcui - p ? rticular s of the siege, with a reference to Capt> 
JS30), which is in the T e Slc & e and Ca l )lure °f Bhuripore ( lie Londv i, 
opinion in Marsh imn °tfiec Library. For the rapacity see Metcalfe’s 


Lorrl : — -1 5i n * l[ - 400. 

L0Ul WlUlam Bentinck observed 


that 4 if five powerful steamers had 
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'crowd of all classes assembled on the Madras bcllgw'Jto 
Enierprize steam-vessel manoeuvre for the gratifte^jm 
public \ The incident serves as a reminder of the extreme 
ity with which scientific invention had advanced within the , 
space of a hundred years. The moralist, unhappily, cannot 
discern a corresponding advance in human nature. 


CHRONOLOGY 

First Bengali newspaper .jgjg 

Deposition of Rao of Cuteh ; earthquakes ; occupation of Singapore ; 

Nawab-Vizier of Oudh takes the title of king . . 1810 

Sir Thomas Munro Governor of Madras . . . ! *1820-7 

Regulation VII • . . . . . # # 1822 

Departure of Lord Hastings ; Mr. Adam acting Governor-general ; 
deportation of Mr. Buckingham ; Lord Amherst Governor- 

general .. 182 3 

War with Burma . . . 

Barrackpore mutiny . * * 

Fall of Bhurtpore ; treaty of Yandabo *. *. *. 1820 

Resignation ol Lord Amherst; Mr. Bayley acting Governor-general 1828 


Authorities 

the T £t h p^ed^g chapter!*— 1 l ° tll0Se namcd in the f°°t- no tcs aHcl in 

v f% i U n re ri ° Xf0rd S, > ,rve V °f ,hc nrilish Empire (Oxford, 1914), 
i-itW U - E —’ ^Amherst (R.I., 1894); a 

For the Burmese Wav ; Phayre, Hislori, of Burma (1883), chap. 21, the 
clearest chronicle ; Major Snodgrass, Narrative of the Burmese War 
(London, Murray, 1827), a short and unpretentious contemporary military 
account ; Colonel VV. E. B. Laurie, Our Burmese Wars (London, Alien 
1880). Part I, a diffuse work ; and correspondence of Sir T. Munro in 
Gleig, Life vol, ii. The life of Sir Thomas Munro has been also written 
by Bradshaw (R. I., 1894), and by Arbuthnot, 1881. I have used Glei<r. 
No critical military history of the war seems to exist. 1 The Narrative 6j 
a Journey, &e., by Reginald Rebel, Bishop of Calcutta from 1823 to 
1820, was published soon after his death in the latter year, and has gone 
through several editions. It contains many interesting observations on 
the India of Lord Amherst’s time. 


then been at our command to bring up in quick succession all necessary 
reinforcements and supplies, the war would probably have terminate^ 
in a few months, and many millions of treasure, many thousands of Jives* 
and extraordinary misery and sickness would have been spared ’ (Boui^cG j 
Lord William Bcntinck (in R. I.), p. 199). 

1 Professor Ramsay Muir observes that 4 there is probably no part of 
the history of British India upon which less material is easily available 
than the first Burmese war. No documented life of Lord Amherst has 
been published, and the printed documents on the war are very inadequate.’ 
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Cavendish-Bentinck ; reforms ; relations with native 
states ; abolition of suttee ; suppression of thuggee ; renewal of 
charter ; Sir Charles Metcalfe. 


LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK 
CHAPTER 2 


*h^ WlUiaxa Clavendish-Bentinck. The second son of the 
third Duke of Portland was William, known by the courtesy 
tttle of Lord William Cavendish-Bentinck, and commonly called 
.Lord William Bentinck. He had been Governor of Madras at an 
unusually early age, and, 
having been recalled on ac¬ 
count of the Vellore mutiny, 
had been variously employ¬ 
ed since that event. He 
never admitted the justice 
of his recall, and made no 
secret of his intense desire 
for compensation by ap¬ 
pointment as Governor- 
general. He even went so 
lar as to violate propriety 
hy applying for the oiFiee 
"when the Marquess of Hast¬ 
ings resigned. On that oc¬ 
casion Lord Amherst was 
Preferred, but in 1827 the 
directors consented to gra- 
f ily Lord William Bentinek’s 
am bit. ion and appointed 
him. He did not actually 
take over charge until July 
1828 ; Mr. Butterwor i h Bay- 
le y having acted meantime 
as Governor-general. No¬ 
thing specially worthy of 
record occurred during his tenure of power, but some of the reforms 
v hich distinguished ' he term of office of Lord William Bentinck 
v, ’ crc prepared by tin Bayley administration. The new Governor- 
general was almost fifty-four years of age when he enter- 1 upon 
his duties as rulei of India. 

a o- ter ,. ,lls retu Ai from India in 1835 he declined the offer of 
ofW'Hg.% preferring to share in active political life as a member 
Douse of Commons. 1 In 1837 he was eleeted as a Liberal 


LORD WILLIAM CAVENDISH- 
BENTINCK. 


to sit in the*!? 6 * sons a British peer are commoners in law and eligible 
courtrsv tho 1 v ' lsc °f Commons. The eldest son of a \ eer is accorded l>y 
younger ~ the second territorial title held by his father. The 

01 a Duke art' called Lord without any territorial title. 
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for the city of Glasgow. He died on June l: 
sixty-fifth year of his age. 

Diverse options. Wliile the dictum of the poet that 

‘ peace hath her victories 
No less than those of war * 

P ass un pfiallenged as a statement of fact, it is unquestionable 
that the glories of the successful warrior arouse interest to a degree 
with which the legislation of the domestic reformer cannot pretend 
to compete. Ihe administration of Lord William Bentinck for 
almost seven years from July 1828 to March 1835, with nothin 0, 
f o show which can be described as a victory of war, has to its credit 
many achievements justly entitled to be called victories of peace, 
and important enough to earn for their author a high place among 
« he rulers pf India, two of those achievements — the abolition of 
suttee and the suppression 0 f thuggee—may even be stvled 

f rrt rif“ d S Th USt F y tlie re ^sed and more familiar reading 
?v-ir! tOI n S I- e \ • 1 l le , aIr ? 0St exclusively peaceful career of Lord 
A dham Bentinck in India has given occasion for strangely divergent 
appreciations of the merits and demerits of his work r ianlh^ 

Marshman, to the exuberant^ulotv jL q , Ua,fl u- d pr ^ lse of 
and brother Whiff Thnmi 1 euio ^ °* Macaulay, Jus colleague 

o ' toe GovL^r leneril ^° n, K C T s . trained to admit that one act 

eleSl °f, SUttee ’ Wil i be ‘1-eld jn 

the history of seven years S Ll^fh™" 8 f approval in 
of the facts by the surprising observations : madequate record 
4 The best and brightest of his rWri* i,. 10 u 
of Lord William Bcntinck’s tq < ? 0se the “■*!*? 

iie quitted India in Ma\ 1835 Irivimr 1 ^ 1 , 1 * n is only to state that 

somewhat i >nger than the ordinary period •''hnM 106 - 0 * ^ over " or -P ene, : al 
interest of India and for his ownTomTatL 2 0n f ’? ss for tIlC 

his place since the commencement Of the nineteen?^ ‘f lad ° < ? C ! , I )I ? C * 
single exception of Sir George Barlow.’ f century, with the 

A few lines above that passage we find the remarkable allegation 
that 

fc but for the indulgence of similar extravagance in a variety of wavs the 
administration of Lord William Bentinck would appear almost a "blank 
and were all record of it obliterated posterity \wojld scarcely observe the 
deficiency, while it is certain they would have little reason to regret it \ 

« Wilson held that 

4 a dispassionate retrospect of the results of his government will assign to 
Lord William Bentinck an honourable place amongst ihe statesmen -who 
h-\ •* been intrusted with the delegated sovereignty over the British Empire 
in the East’. * 

Marshman, with greater warmth, affirms that 

‘ h j s adunni-tration marks the most memorable period of improvement 
between the days of Lord Cornwallis and Lord Dali,ousie, and forms 
a salien point m the history of Indian reform . . . with the intuition of 









FINANCIAL ECONOMIES 

[id, he discovered the weak points of our system of adminii, 
y was becoming effete under the withering influence of rou 
inedies he applied went to the root of the disease. He inful 
into our institutions, and started them upon a new career of 
1 efficiency . . . the impulse of his genius, which became the 
mainspring of a long succession of improvements.’ 

The climax of eulogy is attained in the inscription composed 
by Macaulay : 

6 This statue is erected to William Cavendish-Bentinck, who during 
seven years ruled India with eminent prudence, integrity, and benevolence; 
who, placed at the head of a great empire, never laid aside the simplicity 
and moderation of a private citizen; who infused into Oriental despotism 
the spirit of British freedom ; who never forgot that the end of government 
is the welfare of the governed ; who abolished cruel rites, who effaced 
humiliating distinctions ; who allowed liberty to the expression of public 
opinion ; whose constant study it was to elevate the moral and intellectual 
character of the Government committed to his charge;—this monument was 
erected by men who, differing from each other in race, in manners, in 
language, and in religion, cherish, with equal veneration and gratitude, 
the memory of his wise, upright, and paternal administration.’ 

The doings of a man whose character could evoke judgements 
so contradictory as those cited merit narration and consideration. 

financial economies. The undoubted unpopularity of Lord 
William Bentinck with the members of the European services, 
civil and military, was primarily due to the strictness with which 
be enforced financial economies at the beginning of his administra¬ 
tion. The directors, frightened by the heavy cost of the Burmese 
War, insisted on retrenchment, and issued peremptory orders to 
withdraw the 4 half-batta or field allowances still enjoyed by 
officers of their army. Lord William Bentinck, who simply 
carried out the orders from home, was not in any way responsible 
tor them, although the angry sufferers vented their indignation 
l Pon him. The allowances of the Civil Service, which could better 
Oear pruning, were also diminished. 

Confidential reports. The Governor-general further irritated 
that service by his suspicious attitude and inquisitorial proceedings, 
described by Thornton in these bitter words : 


k Lnder pretence of improving the character of the civil service and 
providing for the advancement of merit, he sought to establish a system 
of universal espionage, better suited to the bureau of the holy • ilicc of 
the Inquisition than to the closet of a statesman anxious to be regarded 
as th e re presentative of all that was liberal. Every superior ofTk : r, court, 
onn i ° ar( b was required to make periodical reports on the character and 
} ever y covenanted servant employed in a subordi iate capacity, 

nor s „r Stof * 11S lordship’s projects, this plan met neither with approbation 
Fl c! eS * S ’ aiK * ** was soon abolished.’ 

* n native army. In 1833 Lord William Bentinck 
Hnstir» r 10 example of Lord Cornwallis and the Marquess of 

In that . taking on himself the office of commander-in-chief, 
native a ^ a,)aciiv he issued two important orders affecting the 
arny-^o^ gj v j n g t] le sepoys enhanced rates of pay after 
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;§rvice, and the otlier abolishing the punishment of 
measures were good in themselves, but the fatal ol?| 
second one was that flogging was retained as a penaL 
^ uropean king’s troops. Thus an ‘odious distinction’, as 
jcinan observes, was created, subjecting the white man, the 
member and support ol the ruling race, to a grave personal indignity 
lrom which ins dark-skinned comrade in arms was exempt. No 
consideration cou d justify such a distinction, and the order on 
the subjec. must be counted as one of the errors of Lord William 
Ben ti nek, winch m large measure explains and justifies his un¬ 
popularity with the European services. 1 Subsequently, early in 
the administration of Sir Henry Hardinge, courts-martial were' 
again empowered to inflict corporal punishment not exceeding 
fifty lashes on soldiers of the native army, but the power has been 
exercised very rarely. 

In the whole British army the penalty of flogging in time of 
peace was prohibited in April 1SG8, by an amendment of the 


; . : . 1 t. r . ~ xouo, uy uu ttmenument or me 

Mutiny Aet. it vvas comp le tcIy abolished by tlie Army Act of 188]. 
Relations with Native States. The action of Lord Wiiliar, 


? C '^!r C ^nffr’nnT Cn - t ., in its dealin g s with the Native or Pro¬ 
to, ted .States and with tribal chiefs cannot be unreservedly 
commended, although the blame for the vacillating and contra - 
may b0 held *> the authorities. 

1 ncFer" the deh sioi L.at the governor-general. The directors. 
Hi t outrkrr,i!nf i e - Vcrythm S ha(1 been settled by Lord 
forbadl anv sott their old timidity, and repeatedly 

' nterference with Raias and chiefs T.nr 1 


P , cl II LI lUpUctLCUlJ 

William Bentinck, who set^rrcVlii 1 R ajas and chiefs. Lord 
instructions, came out steeped in fhJ°nnf UP °/i ° b !^ ien f e to 
power could afford to allow^disorder in Paramount 

krtc convinced him jn 1 i. u “ S0I fler in the Native States. Hard 
laces convinced mm in course of time and - »in«r hie will +hnt 

a certain amount of interference w'Kimo VTi j l W11 . , 

him in the end to interpose with more b and i ?°“ stra l ,ned 

needed at an earlier stage of the troubles i, i ban would ha\ o been 
of duty on the part of the ^mmou nt power y ° 

An admirable review of the .situation in each state, filled with 

copious details, nia\ be found m Rook III, chapter viii of Wilson’s 
History, which proves conclusively the wide extent of the evil 
wrought by a timorous, selush policy aiming at a return to the 
ignoble ideal of Sir George Barlow. 3 n Oudli the reforming minister, 
Hakim Mehdi, was deserted by the British government, and driven 
from the kingdom, 2 The Nizam’s dominions were permitted to fall 
hit disorder ; support to the infant Hollcar was refused, with 
a like result ; and dangerous quarrels were allowed to develop in. 

1 An interesting discussion of the subject will be found in Sleenian- 
Bumbles and Recollections , chap. 76, ed. V. A. Smith, Oxford University 
Press, Tiint book, published in 1844, was written some years earlier. 

The remarks on flogging were printed in a pamphlet dated 18M 

article on 1 Hakim Mehdi ’ by Prof. S. B. Smith in ./ UP IL 
i. 168-84. 






NATIVE STATES 

‘lie Gaikwar assumed an attitude of open hostil 
States were almost encouraged to engage in civil w’Tfe 
ements in Udaipur were checked, and the prosper? 
ate created by Tod and his fellow labourers rap|aly 
at Jaipur, the policy of the Governor-general, 

* after exhibiting the extremes of interference and of abstinence from 
interference, terminated in a catastrophe which was wholly unprecedented, 
and which was followed by a still closer and more authoritative connexion \ 
Hie • catastrophe ’ alluded to was the furious attack made on the 
British officers stationed at the local court in June 1835, shortly 
after the departure of Lord William Bcntinck, but due to his 
vacillating policy. The Resident was severely wounded, and 
•Mr. Blake, his assistant, was killed. 1 The crime was traced to 
Jota Ram, the ex-minister, and a knot of Jain bankers, who sup¬ 
ported his cause in the tortuous politics of the state. 

The subject might be developed at length, but what has been 
said suiilces to show that the policy of Lord William Bentinck 

n °t entitled to indiscriminate eulogy, and that his failure to 
Vet upon the principles of Wellesley and the Marquess of Hastings 
produced its inevitable effects. 2 

Mysore. At times his action in regard to the Protected States 
was vigorous enough. In 1831 the misgovernment of the Raja of 
Mysore provoked a rebellion, which induced the Governor-general 
to proceed under a clause in the treaty of 1799, and to place the 
state under British administration. That arrangement lasted for 
fifty years until 1881, when Lord Ripon felt justified in effecting 
Jte * rendition of Mysore ’ to a young Maharaja, who had been 
^arefully trained. Happily the experiment proved successful ; 
.a® Maharaja did his duty, and t he state is still admirably adminis¬ 
tered. 

Small annexations. , £hrcc small annexations were effected, 
wo on the north-eastern frontier, and one in the extreme south, 
^ht* Jaintia Parganas to the north-east of Sylhet were annexed • 
1835, because the Raja refused to surrender men who had 
wlnapped British subjects and sacrificed them to the goddess 
tvalT. 


r When the Raja of the neighbouring territory of Kachar (Cachar) 
^led j u is3o, his dominions lapsed to the British government under 
L he provisions of a treaty made a few years before, and without 
opposition from the inhabitants. The country is now prosperous 
,i nd well cultivated, producing valuable crops of rice and tea. 

Uoorg. T he annexation of Coorg (Kodagu) in 1834 was forced 

, 2 Sleeman, Hambies, ed. V, A. Smith, 1915, pp. 503, 501. 

manv n Xlenr y Burand ‘‘ often said—and it was an opinion shared by 
v/ as *i '■‘finkipg natives—that the surest way of extinguishing native states 
hi thf? ; i| ,sta hi fmm all interference in their affairs. I see that a late w riter 
Wei?. 1 ] 0 Q Uar lerly Reviav quotas a remark tin same effect made by the 
Wit r. *!°' vn Minister, Sir Mndava Rao ; u If left to themselves they will 
(187ft! liemsc ! ves out”’ (editor’s note hi Durand, The First Afghan War 
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government by the outrageous conduct of VIra R 
wmn t . , m °st bloodthirsty tyranny. He cherished « - , 

^S5?5^?ty against the English, in spite of the fact that th^^-AS. 
x -.-.-,,,.x^^^ited his country from the savage cruelty of Haidar All auc 
Trppoo ; he closed his frontiers, permitting nobody to leave, an( 
admitting nobody who declined to declare himself an enemy oi 
the English ; lie murdered all his male relatives and many of the 
female, often with his own hands. After his surrender seventeen 
bodies, dug up from a pit in the jungle, comprised the remains o! 
the Raja’s aunt, the child of his sister, and the brother of her hu>- 
band, with others. His adherents contrived a plot to seize Banga¬ 
lore and oveithrow the Company’s government. All endearea-.s 
to bring the furious chief to reason having failed, troops in four 
columns were sent into his countrv After a few days, and some 
considerable fighting, they occupied Mercara the capital. 7 and (lie 
Baja surrendered. No male relative having survived, ant it bom S 
obviously useless to set up u stranger as Raja,^ 


annexed and administered in subordination to Mysore, 
province is now governed by a commissioner, under the 
of the resident a* ^ 

India. For some 
but the industry 


supervision 
•nment ot 


at Bangalore (Mysore), and the go\ernrnent oi 
ie years after 1805 coffee-planting was profitable, 
y has since declined. Rice is the mam ordmarv 


crop. 

The Coorgs, a fine race of firditiii" stock, possess their own 
language, religion, national drc*ss mid land-tenure. fond of 
manly sports, they lead an active outdoor life, but fully appreciate 
the value of education for both sexes. Intellectually they are 
superior to other non-Brahniiin communities of southern India. 

The Raja and his family. The criminal Raja was treated 
with excessive lenity. He was deported first to Vellore and then 
to Benares, and in 1852 was granted by Lord Dalhousie leave to 
visit England with his iavoiuite daughter, then ten years old 
He died in London about 1803. The curious and tragic seqm 
to the family history is told briefly in the foot-note. 2 It is 
often asserted that VIra Raja must have been insane, blit that 
explanation of his ferocity does not seem to be tenable. 
His father, Linga Raja, was nearly as bad, and governed on t he 


i Madliukaira of Wilson. The correct form is said to be Medukeri, 
meanin-' i clean town (/. G.). 

■ The princess having been broagnt up as a Christian by her father’s 
desire was baptized by the name of Victoria in 1852, the Queen being her 
godmother. Tin: royai favour encouraged Hie Raja to claim seven lakhs of 
rupee , from the East India Company, hut he lost his suit after litigation 
last.in several vc ■ >.rs. Ini800thepriiice smarriedCol. 3 ohnCampbell (Mu* 

i f* . •. . i ?« , In it itIU r«r 


ANTI-RUSSIAN POLICY 



principles. Vira Rajendra, the elder brother of Ling 
v &mb equally ferocious, appears to have been really a mar 



Arifeif-Russian policy. The ill-conceived policy, which brought 
about the first Afghan w r ar and the annexation of Sind a few years 
f iter, was initiated by the Home Government in Lord William 
Pontinck’s time. Tt was founded on an excessive fear of a Russian 
Advance towards India by way of Herat and Kandahar. Negotia¬ 
tions with the Ameers of Sind were opened, nominally to secure 
commercial privileges on the waters of the Indus, then unexplored 
by Europeans, but in reality mainly directed to political objects. 
Tiie Ameers, much against their will, were constrained to sign 
commercial treaties, stipulating among other things that the parties 
Would ‘ never look with a covetous eye on the possessions of each 
?ther'. In 1830-1 Lieutenant Alexander Burnes, acting under the 
instructions of Lord Ellenborough, then President of the Board of 
^ontrol, was sent up the Indus with a present of English horses for 
maharaja Ranjit Singh, who received his visitor with marked dis¬ 
tinction. Later in the same year I he Governor-general paid a highly 
c eremonia! visit to the Maharaja at Riipar (Roopur) on the Sutlaj. 
The meeting resulted in ‘ a treaty of perpetual friendship with 
the great Sikh ruler, who agreed in his turn to encourage trade along 
the Sutlej and upper Indus, and to respect the territories of the 
Sind Amirs 5 . 1 Shah Shuja, the Afghan prince vho lived in exile 
ot Liidiana, the British frontier station, then made an attempt to 
recover the throne of Afghanistan from Dost Muhammad, his 
j'ival in possession. Shah Shuja, notwithstanding the help given 
by Ranjit Singh and the benevolent neutrality of the government 
°f India, suffered a total defeat, and was obliged to return t<» 
L Cul i ana. 

Malay peuin. ila. Lord William Bentinck took much pains 

make himself personally acquainted with the local conditions 
°f the immense territories under his government, and travelled 
almost continually. In 1829 lie visited Malacca and the neigh¬ 
bouring settlements, where lie effected certain administrative 
changes. The connexion of the settlements with Bengal lasted, 
as already noted, until 1807. The* Governor-general appreciated 
the importance of Singapore, which was made the capital, instead 
of Penang, in 1830. 

Steam navigation. He was a man of Id * age, with a mind opt n 
Jo the ideas of reform then in the . ir, and was ready to recognize 
the developments of applied science. The subject of com- uimca- 
lor \ by means of steamships especially interested him. The 
earliest steamship plying regularly o Great Brit o had appeared 
?? , L'de in 1812 ; and. as has been on, a small vessel of the 
kind (lid valuable .service at Rangoon in 18-1. Lord William 
Bentinck quickly saw the importance of utilizing the novel for n 
of navigation both on the Indian rivers and for the abridgement of 


Trotter, L ,d Auckland , p. n ; but the text it not quoted. 
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ie Jehyage between England and India. The Court of 
iUinVly supported his arrangements for the creation of a |§tj 


fleet on the Ganges, but his efforts to improve the communications 
with England by a steam service to Suez did not command equal 
enthusiasm at the India House, and the new service was allowed 
to drop. The regular communication between Europe and India via 
Suez was deferred until 1843, when it was undertaken by the then 
newly formed Peninsular and Oriental Company, which still 
flourishes. 1 Lord William Bentinck did not attempt to introduce 
railways into India. That innovation was left for Lord Dalhousie 
in 1848. The earliest railway in Great Britain had been opened in 
1825 on a small scale. 

Finance. The all-important subject of finance received its 
due share of attention from Lord William Bentinck, who took 
well-considered steps to increase the revenue, especially that from 
the opium monopoly, as well as to reduce the expenditure. The 
reductions in the military budget were, perhaps, excessive ; but 
on the whole the financial administration was successful, and 
transformed the deficit into a surplus. 

N. W. P. "settlements’. The ‘settlements’ in the North- 
Western Provinces, now called the Province of Agra, made under 
Regulation IX of 1833, already mentioned, increased the revenue 
at the same time as they provided a record of rights and an assess¬ 
ment generally fair, although sometimes rather heavy. The 
largest share of the credit for the successful working of the Regula¬ 
tion is due to Mr. Robert Merttins Bird, who was appointed in 
l,S-)2 member of the newdy constituted Board of Revenue at 
Allahabad. He was aided by a staff of highly qualified settlement 
oilers, whose reports are still a mine of information. 2 

‘Resumption A considerable increase in the land revenue 
of the permanently settled provinces w*as obtained by the ‘ resump¬ 
tion 5 and assessment of a large number of estates which had been 
alleged to be revenue free. The process, which continued after 
Lord William Bentmck’s time to 1850, is the main explanation 
of the increase in the land revenue of Bengal from 286 lakhs in 
1790^1 to 323 lakhs in 1903-4. 

Extension of emplo3mient of Indians. The financial reforms 
and economies effected by Lord William Bentinck were intimately 
connected with his personal policy concerning the larger employ- 
ment of the cheaper Indian element in the judicial and executive 
administration of the country. He had the courage to reverse 
boldly the erroneous polic\ r of Lord Cornwallis and to act decisively 
on the principles laid down by Sir Thomas Munro and Sir Charles 

1 The Company,' originally established ior the service of the ports in th® 
‘Peninsula’, meaning Spain and Portugal, obtained the right to extend 
its operations to India under royal charter granted in 1840. 

i Probably the author is now (1918) the only person living wiio ha 5 
read all those old Reports. He had to go through them when preparing 
the iS'i t tin,lent Officer's, Manual for the N. IV. P., published at Allahabad 
in 1881. 






EMPLOYMENT OF INDIANS 

[He followed generally the lines prescribed by Mete! 
olio wing passage : 

functionaries in the first instance in all departments. European 
. —.j-Ar . c \ ents > uniting the local powers of judicature, police, and revenue 
m all their branches through the districts over which they preside. Com¬ 
missioners over them, and a Board over them, communicating with and 
subject to the immediate control of the Government.* 

t ^ n J?. ul ! suariceo f the new policy a Board of Revenue was constituted 
at Allahabad ; Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit were 
appointed ; certain classes of judicial work were entrusted to 
collectors ; the oflice of district magistrate was combined with that 
° collector ; the cumbrous and useless provincial courts were 
abolished ; Indian oflicers were entrusted with responsible judicial 
and executive duties, decently paid ; in especial, the functionaries 
now known as subordinate judges were appointed ; and, in short, 
tne administration was organized very much in the form which it 
still (1918) retains. Madras, however, never adopted the institution 
O- commissioners. Lord William Bentinck, filled with the spirit 
Jl Y? carried the British Parliamentary Reform Act of 1832, was 
tne first of the modern Governors-general ; and, in spite of the 
errors noted in the early part of this chapter, deserves credit for 
tne clear vision which enabled him to construct for the first time 
n really workable, efficient framework of administration, offering 
to the natives of the country reasonable opportunities for the 
exercise of their abilities, and capable of the expansion still in 
progress. 

Indian army. Lord William Bentinck held sensible views 
?oouc the Native or Indian Army, which had deteriorated rapidly 
111 va lue after 1818. The Madras sepoys, who had done such 
splendid service in earlier days, were inefficient in Burma and 
<-°org 5 while the Bengal Army was being slowly ruined by the 
excessive indulgence of caste prejudices, the retention of w’orn-out 
Ouieer.s, European and Indian, and general slackness of discipline, 
^he Governor-general in a minute recorded on March 13, 1836. 
c nd ft rst p U kUsh e a by Mr. Boulger, rightly declared the Indian 
to the least efficient and the most expensive in the world \ 
general soundness of his opinions on army matters was proved 
°y the events of 1857 ; and by many incidents which occurred prior 
outbreak of the mutiny in that year, 
fl^olition of suttee. The most famous of Lord v\ illiam s 
fn °P?’ the abolition of suttee, was the result of a resolve certainly 
0 r, P ef l v ery early in his term of office, and probably almost decided 
foil *fore he quitted England. The proposal 4 to wash out this 
p r , s tain upon British rule ■ had been often discussed by his 
result' ie ‘ ssors aU( l private persons in a half-hearted fashion without 
feio^ eause the government dreaded the reproach of inter- 
wienf Ce Hindu religion and was nervous about possible resent- 
qp anaon §’ t,lc sepias of the native army. Lord William Bentinck 
- uPJaved no undue haste in his preparations lor the overdue 




He secured the unanimous approval of the judges of the 
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ighist criminal court, and a decided preponderance of" 


favour from army officers, high police officials, immuj 
clyd/administrators, and many notable private individuals, among 
whom Rammohan Rai is the best known to fame. The Governor- 
general’s inquiries satisfied him that no substantial danger of 
popular excitement or of disaffection in the army was to be feared. 
Pie then carried Regulation XVII of 1829, which settled the con¬ 
troversy for ever. The Regulation applied directly to the Bengal 
presidency only, that is to say, to all British Indiaexceptthe Madras 
and Bombay presidencies ; but was quickly followed by similar 
enactments in those territories ; the Bombay law taking a different 
form for special reasons. The burning or burying alive of widows 
w r as declared illegal^ and punishable by the criminal courts as 
4 culpable homicide ’, equivalent to 4 manslaughter ’ in English 
law. When violence or compulsion should be used, or the freewill 
of the victim should be interfered with by the administration of 
drugs, the offence might be treated as murder and punished with 
death. The Regulation was upheld by the Privy Council in 1832, 
when the appeal of certain influential Bengalis was dismissed. No 
popular excitement was aroused, nor was the loyalty of the native 
army affected by the measure. The reasoning of the Governor* 
general’s minute was justified in all points by experience, and his 
action, as 1 hornton candidly allows, deserves 4 eternal honour \ 
The principle. The decision of Lord William Bentinch 
affirmed the important principle that a civilized legislature might 
lawfully and rightly forbid acts which violate the universal rules 
of morality and the ordinary feelings of humanity, even when 
such acts have, as suttee had, the sanction of immemorial custom* 
Brahmanical tradition, and, to a certain extent, of ancient scrip' 
turcs deemed sacred. Although it may be, and presumably k' 
true that no section of Hindu opinion would now venture openly 
to demand the repeal of the legislation of 1829 and the authorization 
of suttee, the ieeligg in favour of the rite probably is not extinct* 
A case occurred in Bihar as late as 1905, and sporadic cases during 
the nineteenth century in various localities are on record. We may* 
however, believe that the sentiment which favoured the atrocit) 
is no longer general, and is dying out. If that belief be correct? 
the legislation of Lord William Bentinck may claim credit f° l 
having effected a definite improvement in Hinduism. Other cas^ 
might be cited to show that contact with a foreign civilizatin^ 
and a different code of ethics has been instrumental in deveiopim* 
a neo-Hinduism more humane than the old. 1 


1 4 Tiie term Suttee, or Sat!, is strictly applicable to the person, not tj‘. 
rite ; meaning 44 a pure and virtuous woman ” ; and designates the wi‘ l , 
who completes a life of uninterrupted conjugal devotedness by the 
Saha-gamana, accompanying her husband’s corpse. It lias come in coming 
usage to denote the act ’ (K. H. Wilson). For details of the horrors of th L 
practice see J. Peggs, India's Cries to British Humanity, &c., 2nd cfj 
London, Seely, 18.30 ; 3rd ed. 1832. That book, h ;d mainly on offici^. 
documents, deals also with infanticide, lavery, the cruelties connect^ 
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of suttee. It is almost certain that the practice 
sell-immolation by a widow is a refinement on the eafi 
/ savage custom of sacrificing widows and slave girls^uL 
-er’s sepulchre without asking their consent. That custom 
a. x - - /alent among many of the tribes in Central and Western 
ia > and even in Eastern Europe, who mav be called Scythians 
_ a ^ neral way, and there can be little doubt that the suttee rite 
brou Sht into India by early immigrants over the north- 
western passes. The Greek authors state that it was practised 
an i a • oreign city of Taxila.along with other startling customs, 

* a that it also prevailed among the Kathaioi, who dwelt on the 
oanks of the Ravi. A custom that was notorious and well estab- 
ished m the Punjab in the fourth century b. c. must have been 
* n roduced much earlier. The high antiquity of suttee, therefore, 
lust be admitted, and it is also true that the practice is com- 
tended in some ancient scriptures of recognized authority^ The 
me was never universal, either in all parts of India, or among all 
cast es and classes, nor was it ever regarded as obligatory on all 
widows. The voluntary self-immolation of a widow was ordinarily 
| rented as a special act of devotion and an exceptional honour to 
tamily. But the sacrifice was often, and especiallv in the case 
>1 princes, compulsory, so that scores or hundreds of women might 
ce, and actually were, burnt at the funeral of a single Raja, with 
° r without their consent. The most wholesale burnings on record 
were those perpetrated from the fourteenth to the sixteenth 
entury at the obsequies of the Telugu Rayas of Yijayanagar. 1 

Between the years 1815 and 1828 suttees were extremely 
numerous in Bengal, and ( specially in the districts around Calcutta. 
, e Worst year was 1818, when 889 burnings were recorded for the 
v n<)le of the Bengal presidency, including Rohilkhand, of which 
ni,i°u CCUrrecl in the Calcutta division. In 1828 the corresponding 
numbers were 463 and 309. The evil, therefore, existed on a large 
rp°’ an( i called urgently for remedy. 2 

ihe practice had been often locally prohibited both by Hindu 
l , nccs and by European officers. It was forbidden in 1 he Pesliwa s 
1 rs °nal domains and in the Tanjore Muratha principality. Early 


otho t le - Pfignmage to Jngann&th, the scandals of the pilgrim tax, and 
i unre ^ oruie d Hinduism previous to 3830. 

th, v x,un * z states that ‘ when a captain dies, however many wives he ha , 
$ all burn themselves ; and when the king dies, they do the same ’. 
‘^times the sacrifice vas accomplished by burial alive. The same 


anH letimes the sacrifice vas accomplished by uuum uuve. xuv muic 
the l0r crec ^ ts the King or Raya with 500 wives, ‘and all ol these burn 
tip V lse * ves bis death ’. The earlier traveller, Nieolo Conti, was informed 
4 0n ' ^he King had 12,000 waives, of whom 2,000 or 3,000 were selected 
wit^P^dition that at his death they should voluntarily burn themselves 


with y. urion tnnt at his death they should voluntarily _ 

1 I? lllm ’ which is considered to he a great honour for them ’ (Sewell 
Empire (1900), pp. 84, 370, 391). A cinder mound near 


f those appalling 
unreported 
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5 sixteenth century Albuquerque forbade it at Goa * 
r^nt times individual British officers had ventured to A 
/their respective jurisdictions. But a general law was * 
der to effect appreciable reform. 

The Regulation, as confirmed by later enactments, has been 
generally effective, and its provisions have been adopted substan¬ 
tially by many of the Protected States. Modern cases of suttee in 
British provinces are rare. 

Thuggee. The government of Lord William Bcntinok has to 
its credit the suppression of a second semi-religious atrocity, the 
organized secret system of murder called Thuggee, which was 
practised by both Muhammadans and Hindus with the supposed 
sanction of thc_ Tlindu goddess, variously named Kali, Devi, 
Durga, or Bhawam. The initiated regarded their victims as sacri¬ 
fices pleasing to that deity, on whose protection they relied with 
unquestioning faith. Ihey never felt the slightest compunction 
or remorse for their crimes, however horrible, believing themselves 
to be predestined to their mode of gaining a living, as their victims 
were to death. The system probably attained its highest develop¬ 
ment m the early years of the nineteenth century, during which 
thousands of travellers must have been slaughtered annually* 
One man confessed to having been concerned in the murder of 
719 persons. 

The Thugs, or cheats, as the word means, 1 formed a secret society? 
extending over the whole of India, except the Konkan on the 
western coast. They used among themselves a secret code of 
words and signs intelligible to initiated Thugs everywhere. Initia¬ 
tion was effected by an impressive ceremonial, including the 
consumption of gur or raw sugar in a sacramental manner. The 
organization was complete, each man having his special duty? 
whether as stranger, gravedigger, scout, or other. The gangs 
vaned greatly in stlength, the largest recorded having numbered 
360 men. In e\ery part of the country they enjoyed protection 
and aid Rom many chiefs, landholders, and merchants, ostensibly 
respectable. Such persons were sometimes actually members of 
the secret society. hugs occasionally obtained employment in 
the service of European gentlemen, and performed their duties to 
the satisfaction ol their employers, taking leave now and then to 
go secretly on an expedition^ 

The Thugs, favoured by the insecure state of the roads and tb* 
lack of efficient police, travelled in gangs large or small, usually un" 
armed, and appearingto be pilgrims, ascetics, or other harmless way" 
farers. By means of ingenious tricks and false pretences they secure* 
the confidence of their intended victims, who were murdered at n 
place appointed where the graves had been dug in advance. 
burying places were extremely numerous. Sleeman published 
a map showing 274 of them in the small province of Oudh. about 
half the size of Ireland, and was horrified to learn that one su'?* 1 
1 The Hindi word is thag, pronounced with a hard aspirated t. T e 
verb thag-ldnd or thag-lcna means ‘ to cheat \ Thai: is the Marathi foi * 
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was within a march of his court house at Narsinl 
bagar and Narbada territories, now included iintl 
; 1 rovmces. Murder was usually, but not invariabfv" 
by strangulation with a handkerchief or scarf used as 
noose, which experience showed to be the safest method. The 
gangs, although on rare occasions detected and broken up in some 
particular locality by the action of a chief or magistrate, had little 
to tear, and enjoyed almost complete impunity. The ordinary 
peasants and watchmen frequently were in league with them and 
snared their bloodstained gains ; while, as noted above, they 
always had the support of powerful protectors. The moral feeling 
ox the people had sunk so low that there were no signs of general 
reprehension of the cold-blooded crimes committed by the Thugs, 
lbey were accepted as part of the established order of things; 
and, until the secrets of the organization were given away by 
approvers, it was usually impossible to obtain evidence against 
even the most notorious Thugs. 

History of Thuggee. The secret society of Thugs undoubtedly 
was extremely ancient. The members believed that its operations 
are represented in the sculptures at Ellora. executed in the eighth 

P.PnfllTMT OnrI 4-U/-.XT mov hn,.« 1.: ...K a m i . . .. ■ 
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century and they may have been right. They also believed that 
theso called saint Nizamu-d din Auliya of Delhi in the fourteenth 
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century was a member of their order, and that he thus obtained 
tnc wealth at his disposal, and not otherwise satisfactorily'accounted 
tor. lhe earliest definite mention of the Thugs in literature is in 
the chronicle of Jalaiu-d diu Firoz Khilji, Sultan of Delhi, at the 
close of the thirteenth century, when a thousand were brought 
oetore lum. He refused to execute them, merely deporting them 
to Bengal, where probably they introduced the practice of river 
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traveller, de Ihevenot, has recorded an accurate description of 
t teir proceedings in the days of Aurangzeb. Fryer describes the 
execution of fifteen stranglers at Surat by order of Vumngzcb 1 
^nghsh magistrates in the south became aware of the crimes of 
tnc I hugs after the capture of Seringapatam in 1799, when many 
sepoys mysteriously disappeared. The earliest accounts of the 
system in the English language were printed in 1816 and 1820. 
individual officers occasionally succeeded in arrestingand punishing 
f of the murderers ; but the system remained unbroken until 
1829, when Feringhin, the approver, saved his life by betraying 
the secrets of the society to Sleemaii and his colleagues. Sys¬ 
tematic inquiries based on the testimony of numerous approvers, 
^nd conclusively confirmed by the exhumation of bodies and in 
V hundred other ways, enabled the officers placed on special duty 
to hunt down the gangs, and break up the society. Probably the 
ofiain of Thug tradition has been severed, and the crime in its old 
0r,tl uiay be regarded as extinct. But in India it is never safe to 
1 A New Account, ed. CrQOke (Hakluyt Soe.), i. 244. 
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_ that an institution many centuries old is absolutell 
ifd crimes, especially the poisoning of travellers by datl 
gammon, and I have tried or investigated many cases 
: Some of the datura poisoners appear to be descendants 

•ofThug families. The murder trade, like everything else in India, 
■was hereditary. 6 Thuggee Sleeman,’ otherwise known as Sir 
William Sleeman, K.C.B., took the most prominent part in de¬ 
stroying the Thug organization. He was aided by many competent 
colleagues, and supported cordially by Lord William Bentinck, 
who passed a series ol special Acts to regulate the proceedings of 

the officers selected to crush 
the gangs. During the years 
1831—7, 3,206 Thugs were 
disposed of in one way or 
another; 412 out of that 
number being hanged, and 
483 admitted as approvers. 
The approvers and their de¬ 
scendants were detained for 
many years in a special in¬ 
stitution at Jubb'ulpore (Ja¬ 
balpur). 

Renewal of the Charter, 
1833 . As the time for the 
renewal of the charter of the 
East India Company in 1833 
approached, all parties con¬ 
cerned made preparations for 
the inevitable discussion and 
contest. The directors, when 
they appointed Lord William 
Bentinck to be a reforming 
Governor-general, were 
thinking of the advantage 


SIR WILLIAM SLEEMAN. 


debates by to produce SWSS'ftSf 

.t parliamentary select co imittoe, appointed in 18?!). submitted in 
ISiij a voluminous report on things Indian ; and outside of official 
circles, merchants and manufacturers agitated for the abolition of 
the monopoly ol the China trade, for the legalization of land-owning 
by Europeans m India, ana other changes desired. 

Neither the ministry nor Parliament was yet prepared to take 
over the direct administration, so that little serious opposition 
was oh; red to the renewal of the charter .for the customary period 
of twenty years. The Company was unable to resist the demand 
for the opening of the » Inna trade. Tims the Company of merchant .s 
founded in the da3 r & ol Queen Elizabeth lost the last vestige of 

1 The Datum genus of plants is c ommon in India. The white and purple 
species are alike used by thieves to stupefy victims, but the white is cor 
sidered the more efficient (Balfour). 
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fyercial character and became merely an agency, Afr¬ 
its duties, as declared by the Charter Act, 4 in trust 
>sty, his heirs and successors, for the service of the Gov 
rlndia.’ The licet of 4 Indiamen ’ was dispersed. CompJi- 
^t&d^Tmancial arrangements provided for the liquidation of the' 
Company's commercial assets and the payment of a fixed dividend 
for forty years. The directors succeeded in retaining the right to 
recall governors and military commanders, a prerogative on which 
they set a high value. 

Changes in India. The government of India was empowered 
to legislate by passing formal Acts, not merely informal Regula¬ 
tions, for the whole of India. The title of the head of the govern¬ 
ment was changed from 4 Governor-general of Bengal in Council ’ 
to 4 Governor-general of India in Council ’. The power of legislation 
was withdrawn from Madras and Bombay, but had to be restored 
later. Europeans were allowed to acquire and hold land in India, 
Practically without restriction. That enactment was specially 
designed to benefit the growing industry of indigo planting, but 
also permitted the formation by enterprising speculators of 
Admirably managed estates in undeveloped regions. In the 
Wakhpur and Bast! districts of the United Provinces, being part 
°* the territory ceded by Oudh in 1801, many such estates were 
created by the clearance of forest on a large scale. Those pro- 
Perties, with which lam familiar in detail, are models of estate 
Administration. The new liberty did not produce such good 
Results in the indigo planting regions, where grave abuses grew 
U P, which resulted in serious trouble in 1859 and I860. 1 

I he Council of the Governor-general was reinforced by a fourth 
member, the Law or Legal Member, empowered to act as member 
01 council only at meetings for the purpose of making laws and 
regulations. Macaulay was the first law member. The investiga¬ 
tes initiated by him resulted many years later in the Penal Code 
And the Codes of Criminal and Civil Procedure. 

A new presidency at Agra was sanctioned, but that provision 
never came into operation, because the Upper Provinces were 
Almost immediately placed under a Lieutenant-governor instead 
a Governor-in-Council by an amending Aet. 

Bar of race, c. ? removed. Probably the most 
provision in the Aet was sec. 87, which laid 
that 


-govc 

important, 
down the principle 


Ho native of the said territories, nor any natural-horn subject of His 
'hijesty resident therein, shall, by reason only of his religion, place of birth, 
descent, colour, or any of them, be disabled from holding any place, 

_ Juce, or employment under the Company ’. 

language then used is even more emphatic than that of the 
JApil ar paragraph in Queen Victoria’s proclamation of 1858. 
w hich is : 

or the 4 Indigo Planting Mirror’, of 
published in Calcutta in 1891 It is 

Z 3 


. . See the drama, 4 Nil Darpan \ 
j. A eh an English translation was 
pleasant reading. 
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i is our further will that, so far as may be, our subjects, of wfl _ 
<?reed, be freely and impartially admitted to otlice in our sej^v|ji 
Aqs of which they may be qualified by their education, ability^! 
fity duly to discharge.’ 

The promises implied in those solemn declarations by the 
Sovereign and Parliament have been redeemed gradually and 
cautiously ; too slowly to satisfy impatient reformers. At the 
present time (1922) gentlemen of Indian birth are sharing in all 
the highest executive and judicial offices, excepting only the post 
of Governor-general. One (Lord Slnha) was Governor of Bihar 
and Orissa in 1920-1. 

Higher education. The subject of education was connected 
intimately with the reforms prescribed by the Cha rter Act. The 
provisions for the employment of natives of India in IiigK offices 
could not be carried into effect until Indians possessed of adequate 
educational equipment should be available in sullieient numbers. 
The work of administration in a British government must neces¬ 
sarily be conducted in the English language, and the old-fashioned 
Hindu and Muslim modes of instruction clearly could not provide 
candidates suitable for responsible appointments. That considera¬ 
tion alone was enough to determine that the higher education must 
be imparted chiefly through the English language. 

Macaulay, who was appointed President of the Board or General 
Committee of Education, at once became the leader of the Angli¬ 
cists, in opposition to the Orientalist conservatives, who cham¬ 
pioned the claims of Arabic and Sanskrit. His able although 
somewhat one-sided minutes induced the Governor-general in 
Council, just before the retirement of Lord William Bentinck on 
March 20, to issue the Resolution dated March 7, 1835, stating 
that 

the great object of the British Government ought to bo the promotion 
of European literature and science among the natives of India, and that 
the funds appropriated to education would be best employed in English 
education alone 


The word ’ alone went too far ; and subsequent legislation 
and orders redressed the error by providing due encouragement for 
the vernacular tongues and classical languages of the East. 

The controversy of 1835 is dead, and nothing would be gained 
by rekindling its ashes. Everybody may accept the judgement 
of Mr. Boulger that 

‘the momentous decision to make the English language the official and 
literary language of the Peninsula represents the salient feature of his 
[Lord William Bentinck’s] administration, end makes his Governor-general- 
ship stand out as a landmark in Indian history *. 

The missionaries, under the guidance of the Rev. Dr. Alexander 
Duff, gave the government of India valuable aid in promoting the 
cause of sound education. 

Lord William Bentinck, in the same month of March 1835, which 
saw the issue of the Resolution on education, crowned his work 
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indation of the Calcutta Medical College, which pr<* 
success in spite of the croakings of wiseacres w 
riy predicted its failure. 

-with a dead body’, they argued, ‘had for twenty centuries 

*n considered a mortal pollution by the Hindoos, and it was traditionally 
amrmed that native prejudices were invincible. But these anticipations 
ion brought to the test of actual practice, proved, as usual, to be 
lc phantasms of a morbid imagination. Natives of high caste we re found 
o resort freely to the dissecting room, and to handle the scalpel with as 
much indifference as European students. In. the first year they assisted 
u dissecting sixty subjects, and the feeling of ardour with which they 
n ered on these studies, and the aptitude for acquiring knowledge which 
they exhibited created a universal feeling of surprise.’ 

Those observations, recorded by Marshman in 1807. now seem 
strangely out of date. It is needless to dilate on the eminent 
Indki^b* j^f* nmen ^ s mo ^ er n physicians and surgeons of 

. Sir Charles Metcalfe. Sir Charles Metcalfe, who had accepted 
olTice of Lieutenant-governor of the North-Western Provinces, 
h d 7 i d aIso been norni nated provisional Governor-general, had 
viardly taken charge of his up-country appointment when he was 
^um m()nec i to Calcutta in order to relieve Lord William Beutinck, 
nf 5! Wlske( ^ £° home. Sir Charles Metcalfe continued to be head 
cn « g0Vernmenfc fora ! most twelve months, and would have been 
•ili i rl - ne d had he not given mortal offence to the directors by bis 
ha. V tlon t * le restrictions on the press. His action in that business 
of vr I sumc >entiy discussed in connexion with the administration 
i f : Adam. Metcalfe, smarting under the censure of the India 

hf'’, USe ’ resigned the service and retired to England. Subsequently 
was appointed Governor of Jamaica, and then Governor-general 
b panada, being raised to the peerage. He died in 1810. He may 



An, J i St r y reckoued as lllc most eminent of the many illustrious 
from .1 d - an officials, whose names fill so large a place in historv 
m the tune of Lord Wellesley to that of Lord William Bentinck. 


CHRONOLOGY 

J 

^°rd William Cavendish-Bentinck Governor-general (July): finan- 
Ai i?*?! economies . . . . • . . 1828 

S^tion of sutlee bv Regulation XVII . . . . . 1 829 

/Tpression. of thuggee .... . 1829-37 

Vexation of Kachar (Cachar) ; Singapore made capital of Malay 
£ Peninsula Settlements ....... 1830 

f "position of Raja of Mysore ; journey of Burnes up the Indus ; 

Voting at liupar with Iianjit Singh ..... 1831 

^ ush Reform Act ........ 1832 

Elation IX (N. W. P. ‘ settlements ’): renewal of charter; 
a numerous reforms ; abolition of flogging in the native army . 1833 

n °xation of Coorg . . . . . . . 1834 

1 In 1908 twenty-two medical schools existed in India (I. G.). 
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ijiou of .Taintin Parganas ; education 71080)111100 ; found; 
j\ of Medical College, Calcutta ; retirement (March 20) 
rd William Bentinck; Sir Charles Metcalfe Governor-general; 
; .^^0/ttjick (June) on Resident of Jaipur ..... 
Death of Lord William Rentinck v, 


§L 


1835 

1839 


Authorities 


The only separate Life of uord William Bentinck is that by D.Boulger 
(R. I., 1897) ; a good little book, containing important documents not 
previously published. The most useful of the general histories arc those 
bv IT. IT. Wilson and Marsh man. The works of Sir W. IT. Sleeman are 
the primary authority on thuggee ; especially Ramaseeanci (Calcutta, 1830), 
a roughly compiled collection of documents, now rare, but accessible in 
several libraries ; and Rambles and Recollections (London, 1844 ; ed. 3 by 
V. A. Smith (Oxford University Press, 1915). Meadows Taylor gives 
a fascinating account of the organization in Confessions of a Thug (1839 ; 
ed. C. W. Stewart, Oxford University Press, 1910), with a small but 
harmless admixture of fiction. R. V. Russell and H'ira Lal present 
a lucid summary of Sleeman’s works in The Tribes and Castes of the Central 
Provinces of India, vol. iv (Macmillan, 1016). 

The Charter Act of 1833 may be best studied in Ilbert. Ramsay Muir 
also supplies a careful abstract. The most essential passages of Macaulay’s 
Minutes are quoted by Boulger. His Minutes on education from 1835 
to "837 were collected by Woodrow (Calcutta, 1802). A copy is in the 
I. O. Library. 


CHAPTER 3 

Lord Auckland and Lord Lllenborough ; the First Afghan War ; annexa- 
tion of bind ; affairs of Gwalior ; abolition of slavery. 

Lord Auckland. The directors’ nomination of Lord Heytes- 
bury, formerly ambassador to Russia, as successor to Lord William 
Bentinck was accepted by the Tory government of Sir Robert 
Peel, and the new Governor-general was actually sworn in. When 
Lord Melbourne’s Whig government came into power, the ministry* 
declaring that Lord Heytesbury did not possess their confidence* 
revoked his appointment, and substituted Lord Auckland, a mem¬ 
ber of their own party. The precedent thus set was a bad one, 
as tending to engulf Indian affairs in the muddy waters of party 
polities. Lord Auckland, a respectable official peer, with hosts 
of personal friends, was regarded as a safe man likely to conduct 
the administration of India on lines much the same as those °\ 
his peaceful predecessor. When appointed he was fifty-one yea*’ 1 * 
of age, and up to that time nobody seems to have suspected that 
lie, being c unstable as water’, could not excel, or to have supposed 
it possible that he would drag the honour of England in the cli^ 
and expose India to the most grievous military disaster and tb L ^ 
most shameful humiliation she had ever suffered. When he had 
actually done those things, unscrupulous ministerial support and 
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?i|bd party spirit conspired to hush up liis misdoings, am., 

,U;d him to become once more First Lord of the Admin , 

— ^ismal story 5 of the First Afghan War and the connected 
with the Ameers, including the equally painful sequel 
mThe unprincipled annexation of Sind by Lord Elleiiborough and 
^ lr Charles Napier, will be told as briefly as possible. Before that 
story is dealt with certain other transactions of less moment 
demand notice. 

. Early domestic reforms. Lord Auckland’s early proceedings 
justified the hopes of those who had recommended his appointment, 
fie developed his predecessor’s plans for the promotion of education 
und the cultivation of medical science, with the proper amendment 
that government scholarships should not be confined to the pupils 
°t colleges where English was taught. He also gave effect to the 
neglected instructions of the directors requiring the abolition of 
he pilgrims’ tax, the cessation of all official control of temple 
endowments, and the prohibition of the complimentary attendance 
c }uty of the Company’s troops or civil officers at popular 
religious ceremonials. Preliminary steps were taken towards the 
creation of great works of irrigation. So far so good ; and Lord 
v S Uc ~ Ia nd, if he had not been drawn by scheming ministers in 
^rngland and evil advisers in India into political intrigues and 
{huitary adventures for which he had no capacity, might have spent 
his five years of office in the business of useful, quiet administration. 
a hd then retired with unsullied reputation. His deplorable 
'Weakness of character, which prevented him from devising any 
hxed policy of his own, and made him the tool of other men’s 
ambition and craft, led him to commit a series of dishonourable 
^ctions foreign to his kindly nature, and to sanction a policy truly 
Ascribed as w baleful, lawless, and blundering ’. 

> v 1 of 1837 -8. In 1837—8, while the Governor-general 

• as on tour. Northern India suffered from a severe famine, which 
g estimated to have caused the death of at least 800,000 people. 
Atehef works were undertaken by the State, the succour of the 
hririn and helpless being left to private charity for the most part. 
1 be expenditure was considerable, amounting to 38 lakhs of rupees 
b 1838, but the results were unsatisfactory. 

Native States. The death in 1837 of the King of Oudh, a 
'°rthless debauchee named Naslru-d din Haidar, resulted in 
b r idiculous attempt at rebellion, made by the Padshah Begam, 
2* principal Queen-Dowager, which was promptly suppressed, 
misgovernment of the kingdom continued as usual. 1 


, ff * Lord Auckland t vied to force on the new king a revised treaty providing 
an additional subsidiary force at heavy cost. The whole treaty was 
fallowed by the Directors, but the Governor-general, with lamentable 
of candour, failed to communicate that fact to the king, informing 
fj, ln only that the additional subsidiary force would not lx 1 demanded. 
\\ } 10 Cur * 0lls book, The. Private Life of au Eastern King* by William Knighton, 
of ll 'ch passed through three editions in 1855 and 185ti, gives many de rails 
the disreputable court i>[ Nasi, u-d din Haidar. The Oxford University 
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iaja of Satara in the Western Ghats, who had been 
1 Hastings in 1819, engaged in a long-continued serT 
dytreasonable intrigues with the Portuguese and other pebpTt#* 
__ Bombay government made every effort to convince the Raja 
of his folly, and gave him opportunities for repentance ; but he 
refused to listen, and was necessarily deposed, his brother taking 
his place (1839). 

The Nawab of Karnul (Kurnool) in the Madras presidency, 
a descendant of Aurangzeb’s ollicer, Daud Khan, made an equally 
insane attempt to levy war, which resulted in his deposition and 
the annexation of his territory (1842); which subsequently, with 
certain additions, was formed into the existing Karnul district. 

A warning to Holkar was sufficient to bring about desirable 
reforms at Indore. T a 

Palmerston's anti-Russian policy. The troubles oi Lora 
i Auckland originated in the anti-Russian policy of Lord Palmerston, 
Ibe Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in London, who took 
alarm at dispatches from St. Petersburg giving information or 
alleged negotiations between the rival chiefs in Afghanistan and 
the Shah of Persia. The Foreign Secretary regarded with excessive 
anxiety the prospect of Persia acquiring Herat, and holding that 
city in dependence on Russia. Lord Palmerston seems to have 
neglected the sound advice to use large maps, afterwards given by 
Lord Salisbury, and to have made the assumptions, as Sir Henry 
Durand puts the matter, 

‘ that Afghanistan was at the time our frontier ; that the capture of Herat 
by Persia involved imminent peril to the security and internal tranquillity 
of our Indian Empire ; and that Persia, in prosecuting the siege of that 
place had. acting in concert with Russia, entered upon a course of pro¬ 
ceeding avowedly unfriendly, if not hostile to British interests, and at 
variance with the spirit and intent of the definitive [Persian] treaty.’ 


In reality Afghanistan was then separated from British India 
by the Punjab, Bahawalpur, Sind, and the Raj put ana desert, 
which, as the author quoted truly observes, constituted 4 no bad 
frontier ’• 1 exaggerated fears of diplomatists 

* invested Herat with a fictitious importance wholly incommensurate 
with the strength of the place and its position in regard to Candahar and 
the Indus 


Or, to express the facts in the simplest language, it did not 
matter to India whether Persia held Herat or not. But Lord 
Auckland had not the sense to see that truth, arid was led away by 
ill-chosen and unwise advisers to break treaties only six years old r 
to bully the weak; to pursue a fantastic policy; to persist nj 
that policy when the reasons for it, such as they were, had ceased 


Press has recently brought out a new edition along with the companion 
work, The Private Life of on Eastern Queen . Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, author 
of the valuable Observations on the Mussulmauns of India (ed. Crook?* 
Oxford University Press, 3917), also lived at Lucknow in the reign oi 
Aasiru-d din Haidar. Her book appeared in 1832. 
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to violate the principles of strategy ; to throw 
of lives by entrusting them to incapable command 
By, at least to acquiesce silently in the garbling of 
tmts submitted for the information of Parliament. 

The truth of all those propositions will now be established by 
a summary narrative. The proceedings of the Governor-general 
undoubtedly were prompted by Lord Palmerston and his colleague, 
Sir John Hobhouse, President of the Board of Control, who publicly 
assumed full responsibility for the war. The ministry was so deeply 
committed to the policy of which the war was the outcome that 
e ven the most objectionable acts of Lord Auckland escaped official 
censure. Advantage was taken of the storm of Ghazni and certain 
other favourable events in the earlier stages of the operations to 
divert public attention, and to veil the tricks of a tortuous diplo¬ 
macy behind a shining cloud of military glory. Outside of the 
Foreign Office and the Board of Control the policy of the Governor- 
general was condemned by the Duke of Wellington and everybody 
Qualified to give a valuable opinion. The judgement of Anglo- 
fndian historians, too, seems to be substantially unanimous ; and 
Jfc is unlikely that now anybody could be found who would be 
Prepared to justify either the First Afghan War or the treatment of 
*he A meers of Sin d by Lords Auckland and ©lienborough. 

Government of Sind. In those days Sind was governed by 
various Baluchi chiefs belonging to the Talpur family, and known 
consequently as the Talptlr Ameers (Amirs or MIrs). The family 
P ;l d split into three branches ; one of which, and the most impor¬ 
tant, had its capital at Hyderabad in Middle Sind. Another branch 
' v as established at MTrpur Kims on the western edge of the desert ; 
a hd the third branch administered Northern Sind from the town 
Ifhairptir, east of the Indus. The Ivhairpur territory included 
important commercial town of Shikarpur and the island fortress 
°t Bukkur (Bakhar). 

Government of Afghanistan. It is not necessary to plunge 
deeply into the tangled history of the various regions now grouped 
together by European writers under the name of Afghanistan. 

may be sufficient to note that Ahmad Shall Durrani’s grandson, 
, *&h Shujfi, who had become King of Kabul for some years, was 
driven out of the country in 1809, and that after a time lie settled 
,.\t the British cantonment of Ludiana as a pensioned refugee. 
| be Kabul territory had no established government for some years. 
,7 1826 Dost Muhammad Khan, an able member of the Barak?ai 
j Ua o, made himself lord of Kabul and Ghazni. The English called 



r eft , r~ ^ many y et 

^dence at Ludiana. . 

,, Political relations with Sind. British political relations with 
Ameers of Sind began in 1800, when Lord Minto negotiated 
a treaty with three chiefs establishing eternal friendship b . ween 
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itracting parties providing for the exchange of 
/ohibiting * the establishment of the tribe oi the rre 



__treaty was confirmed in 1820, when Americans, in addition 

to the French, were excluded. f 

The expedition of Burnes up the Indus, arranged m the time ot 
Lord William Bentinek (1830-1) by Lord Ellenborough, then 
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President of the Board of Control, resulted in the treaties of 18% 
'l l tfen,,-,<rrnient then made with the Hyderabad Ameers stipulated, 
lheengagemeritu ^ 4 the two Contracting Powers bind them; 

selves^never to look with the eye of covetousness on the possessions 

of each other ’ • that Indian merchants and traders might trave 

on business cfver the rivers and roads of Sind, on three conditions, 
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MAP OF SIND. 


nnmely : , 

(I) *hat no person shall bring any description of military stores by 

‘ pTtl'Sn.°',™Sv«.»h „ boat, shall »mo by tt. .ah, 

























RELATIONS WITH AFGHANISTAN 

no English merchants shall be allowed to settle in SindJ 
as occasion requires, and having stopped to transact 
hall return to India.’ 

^e^shorter treaty with the Khairpur Ameers was to the same 



effect 


Those treaties were in full force at the beginning of the Afghan 
War. 


Political relations with Kabul. Lord Auckland entered 
upon the duties of his office in March 1830. Later in that year he 
received from the Secret Committee of the Directors a dispatch 
dated June 25, which recited the anxiety felt by the British Foreign 
Ollice concerning Russian advances towards Herat, and instructed 
the Governor-general to 

4 .judge as to what steps it may be proper and desirable for you to take to 
Watch more closely, than has hitherto been attempted, the progress of 
Events in Afghanistan, and to counteract the progress of Russian influence 
ln a quarter which, from its proximity to our Indian possessions, could not 
Jail, if it were once established, to act injuriously on the system of our 
hidian alliances, and possibly to interfere .even with the tranquillity of 
°ur own territory. 

The mode of dealing with this very important question, whether by 
dispatching a confidential agent to Dost Muhammad of Kabul merely 
*9 watch the progress of events, or to enter into relations with this chief, 
e itherof a political, or merely, in the first instance, of a commercial character, 
we confide to your discretion, as well as the adoption of any other measures 
that may appear to you desirable in order to counteract Russian advances 
*u that quarter, should you be satisfied irom the information received from 
your own agents on the frontier, or hereafter from Mr. McNeill, on his 
Arrival in Persia, that the time has arrived at which it would be right 
for you to interfere decidedly in the affairs of Afghanistan. 

Such an interference would doubtless be requisite, either to prevent the 
^tension of Persian dominion in that quarter, or to raise a timely barrier 
a gainst the impending encroachments of Russian influence.’ 1 


That unhappy dispatch, the product oi Lord Palmerston’s 
* a utastic fears, was the foundation of Lord Auckland’s discreditable 
proceed ing s. It also bound the British ministry to support him 
111 the exercise of his discretion, and to see him through the conse¬ 
quences of his icts. 

Blimes was sent lo Kabul, on pretence of negohatiiig a commercial 
treaty, but in reality to talk politics. Dost Muhammad wanted 
1 e shawar which Ranjit Singh had annc.vcd. Lord Auckland, 
was much afraid of the Maharaja, would not hear of putting 
pressure on him. Burnes consequently had nothing to offer 
to Hie Ameer, who then turned towards Russi: , and showed 
V! v, lities to an informal Russian agent who had come to his court. 
:il rnes left Kabul in April 1838. , 

bipartite treaty. In July the Governor-genei tj executed 
^ bipartite treaty with Ranjit Singh and * His Majesty the 
rof Ugee Shah Shiijl The instrument was directed to the restoration 


1 Not in Kaye. Quoted from Colvin, p. 87. 
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krone of Kabul of Shah Shuja, who was expected to! 
t instrument of Palmerstonian diplomacy ; and was: 
opular in his own country, an allegation hardly bon 
history. 1 

Army of the Indus. Lord Auckland at first did not intend 
to send an army, hoping that the Sikhs and Shah Shuja’s levies 
would effect his crooked purpose. But the Governor-general soon 
allowed himself to be drawn by his private advisers, John Colvin, 
Macnaghten, and others, into more ambitious schemes. He issued 
a verbose, declaration on October 1, and gave orders to assemble 
the Army of the Indus for the invasion of the dominions of Dost 
' Muhammad, who had never injured the British government. The 
Persians had been obliged to withdraw from the siege of Herat 
in September, and the news of that event, received during Octo- 
ber, deprived Lord Auckland’s warlike preparations of their sole 
justification. But he was not to be stopped by such a trifle, and 
went on with his plan to dethrone Dost Muhammad. The Bengal 
section of the army, 14,000 strong, assembled at Flrozpur in Novem¬ 
ber. The Bombay contingent, under Sir John Keane, was landed 
in Sind. The two forces were to unite at Kandahar. In order 
not to offend Ranjit Singh the Bengal army was sent round 
through the Bolan Pass, and so had to traverse a distance of more 
than a thousand miles between Flrozpur and Kabul. The plan 
violated all the conditions of sound strategy, and was that of 
a lunatic rather than of a sane statesman. 

Military operations. The operations of the Bombay contingent 
involved an open breach of the treaties of 1832. Lord Auckland, 
through his secretary, TV. H. Macnaghten. cynically directed the 
resident at Hyderabad that J 

"while the present exigency lasts, you may apprise the Ameers, that the 
Article of the Treaty with them, prohibitory of using the Indus for the 
conveyance of military stores, must necessarily be suspended during the 
course of operations undertaken for the permanent establishment of 
security to all those who are parties to that Treaty ’. 

Shikarpur, Bukkur (Bakhar), 2 and other places in Sind -were 
occupied with equal disregard of solemn engagements. Frivolous 
charges of breach of treaty and accusations of hostility were 
advanced against the Ameers, who were forced in February 1830 
to sign a treaty, so-called, which destroyed their independence. 
A subsidiary force was imposed on them ; they were compelled 
to pay three lakhs of rupees a year for it ; and to admit the Coni' 
pany’s rupees as legal currency. In many other respects the 


1 Masson, however, denied that the Shah was 1 unpopular with his 
Afghans’ ; who resented the presence of the British Army, not that of 
the Shah ( Narrative , 1842, p. viii). Durand held that ‘the irascible vanity 
of Burn . . . impelled him to a line of conduct hasty and injudicious, 
and which, wanting in truth, composure, and dignity, exasperated the 
Ameer ’ (p. 40). 

2 Bukkur (Bakhar) is the island fortress in the Indus lying between 
Sukkur (Sakhar) and Rohii (Rurhl). 
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te fleeced and treated unfairly, but it is needless to p 
ne unpleasant subject. 

/the Bengal and the Bombay forces managed to reach 
liar after undergoing intense suffering from want of water 
a ad supplies. The miseries of the march through the sixty miles 
°* ^e Bolan Pass were especially severe, and about 20,000 camels 
Were lost. Shah Sliuja’s public entry into Kandahar in April 1839 
was a failure, as the public declined to attend. 

‘Sir Joh n Keane, who was now in supreme command, started 
tor Kabul by the Ghazni road. He had been told that Ghazni 
Would not resist, and in consequence had left behind his few heavy 
Sons. He found, on the contrary, a formidable fortress, inaccessible 
by storm. Ilis troops, with only two days’ rations in hand, were 
! u imminent danger of starvation, when the situation was saved 
by the daring of certain junior engineer officers, who undertook 
to blow open the Kabul gate of the stronghold. 1 The 6 gambler’s 
throw 5 succeeded, the fuse being fired by Lieutenant Henry 
tJurand, of the Bengal Engineers, who afterwards became Sir 
Henry, and lieutenant-governor of the Panjab. In the storm which 
to Ho wed the explosion the loss of the Afghans was heavy while 
hat on the British side was small. The ministry in London, de- 
hghted at the undeserved success thus gained by their rash policy, 
showered honours and rewards upon Lord Auckland, Sir John Keane, 
a hd the political oilicers. The engineers received scant attention. 

Occupation of Kabul. The unexpected fall of Ghazni com¬ 
piled Host Muhammad to quit his capital and escape northwards. 
Hie invaders occupied Kabul in August without opposition. It 
Is said that Shah Shuja’s solemn entry was more like a ‘funeral 
Accession ’ than a triumph. Lord Auckland left 10,000 troops 
hnder General Cotton as an army of occupation, and General Nott 
^ as called up from Quetta to command at Kandahar. The other 
r °ops were sent back to India. The government was thence- 
orward conducted really by Sir William Macnaghten, the political 
^ beer, the Shah being allowed little substantial power. His 
i ^y^Uy was maintained solely by the British force. Lord Auckland, 
jiving placed his protege on the throne, should have left him to 
it if lie could. Dost Muhammad surrendered in November 
b 10, and was sent down to Calcutta where Ik was well treated, 
f bd assigned a liberal allowance. Shortly afterwards General 
r'ptton returned to India. Lord Auckland insisted on replacing 
by General Elphinstone, who had been a good officer in his 
u he, but was now growing old, and was an invalid, lie was 
assured by his predecessor that he would ' have nothing to do here ; 

is peace’. Macnaghten, who was in charge of the political 
*°.Partment, declared the general tranquillity to be perfectly 
P braculous and officers were allowed to bring up their wives and 
r^jtlies from India. In fact, all reasonable precautions were 
Elected, and many foolish things were done. 
j,. 1 Havelock (ii. 122) praises the tactical dispositions of Sir John Keane. 
ls Work includes good descriptions and many military documents. 
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ards the close of 1840 the directors became alarmed 
'ous military situation and the excessive cost of tl 
(ged occupation. They suggested ‘the entire abandoning 
.fch^country, and a frank confession of complete failure ’ 
ord Auckland insisted on going on with his mad scheme. 
Disasters. I do not propose to repeat in its miserable details 
the remainder of the story, which may be read in a multitude of 
books. Revolts broke out in all directions. The presence of the 
infidel foreigners was detested by the Afghans, who had just cause 
of complaint by reason of the licentious conduct of Burnes and many 
of the soldiers. General Elphinstone proved to be imbecile, and 
everybody in a responsible position behaved with unexampled 
folly. The troops were withdrawn from the Bala Hissar, or citadel, 
and" encamped in an indefensible position on the plain, separated 
from their stores. The higher officials, civil and military, quar¬ 
relled. The rank and file, practically leaderless, lost discipline, 
and would not fight w r hen called on. A few brilliant subordinates, 
Durand, Broadfoot, and others, types of the best class of British 
officers, were powerless to avert the ruin to which the madness 
of their seniors irresistibly dragged the -whole force. In December 
1841 the necessity for retirement to Jalalabad, where Sale occupied 
the fort with a small detachment, was obvious. Bv that time the 
isolated stores depot had been destroyed, and starvation could 
be avoided only by a decisive retreat, as recommended by Durand. 
But 


4 Elphinstone and his advisers thought otherwise. There was an un¬ 
earthly faintness upon their hearts ; and it was as though some great 
crime had caused the wrath of God to settle down upon the host, withering 
the heart s of its leaders, unnerving the right arms of England’s soldiery, 
and leaving them no power to stand before their enemies.’ 

Macnaghten, who had himself incurred suspicion of bad faith, 
was entrapped on December 23 into an interview with Dost 
Muhammad’s son, Muhammad Akbar, and treacherously slain. 
His three companions, Trevor, Mackenzie, and Lawrence, were 
overpowered, disarmed, and taken prisoners. 

‘ The escort, instead of charging to the rescue, fled to the cantonments 
and ieft the envoy and his brave companions to their fate. 

In the cantonments all was apathy, and indecision. Although within 
sight of the scene, no attempt was made to avenge the slaughtered envoV 
• nd to recover his body from a cowardly inob who bore off in triumph 
his mangled remains, to parade them in the city of Cabul.’ 

The final catastrophe. The general, disregarding the advice 
of Pottinger, renewed negotiations. A treaty was signed on 
January h 1842 ; the guns, muskets, and ordnance stores having 
been previously given up. Snow fell, and the Shah offered the 
Engli.-h ladies an asylum in his citadel. Pottinger once more 
urged the occupation of the Bala Hissar. Elphinstone again 
refused sending in merely the sick and wounded. 

On January 6 the dispirited army, still numbering about 4,50(1 
troops and 1*2,000 followers, encumbered by a train of doolies of 
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bearing the women and children, started for Ja^i% 

8th only about 800 men of all arms emerged fre 

Kabul defiles. The women and children, the married _, 

an£Kwounded olficers on that day 4 were transferred into Akbar’s 
:eeping . 

On the 11th only 200 were left. 

* On January 13, Dr. Brydon, sorely wounded, and barely able from 
exhaustion to sit upon the emaciated beast that bore him, reached Jellala- 
bad, and told that Elplunstone’s army, guns, standards, honour, all being 
lost, was itsell completely annihilated. Such was the consummation of 
a line of policy which from first to last held truth in derision, trod right 
under foot, and, acting on a remote scene, was enabled for a time un¬ 
scrupulously to mislead the public mind.’ 

Having written the epitaph of the victims in those scathing words, 
Durand proceeds to give Macnaghten credit for high courage, 
which, however, * cannot palliate moral delinquency \ 

4 Macnaghten was not single in his high courage. The bones of many 
a chivalrous soldier long bleached upon the barren mountains and deep 
defiles between Cabul and Jellalabad. But if any called for the avenging 
swords of their countrymen with peculiar emphasis it was those of the 
European horse artillery, who, calm and stern to the last in their discipline 
and daring valour, fought and fell heroically, the admiration of all who 
■witnessed their conduct and survived to tell the tale. 


It is well to close the sad story on that heroic note. 

Defence of Jalalabad. The steps taken by Lord Auckland 
< o retrieve the disaster during the few' weeks of power left to him 
were not effective. His nerves broke dow r n, and he feared to 
sanction measures which would tie the hands of his successor, who 
was on the way out from England. The interest of this inter¬ 
mediate period of the war lies chiefly at Jalalabad, where Sale’s 
garrison held out, awaiting tiie long delayed relief. The credit 
for the successful defence of the place rests with Captain George 
Bfoadfoot, the garrison engineer, rather than with Sir Robert Safe, 
who had accepted the advice of a council of war to surrender. 
After a prolonged debate Broadfoot’s honourable and passionate 
pleading won over a majority of the senior officers to do their 
plain duty and hold out to the last. Once that question was settled 
in the right way , every man in the garrison worked and fought 
with a will; so that , even when a violent earthquakeon February 10 
shattered the defences, the damage was instantly repaired. 1 * 
Meantime General Nott maintained his grip on Kandahar and 
Captain Halkett Craigic at Khelat-i-Ghilzai defied a host of enemies; 
but Colonel Palmer at Ghazni was forced to surrender. 

Lord Ellenborougirs arrival and action. At the close of 
February the new Governor-general, Lord EUenborough, who came 
out to relieve Lord Auckland in the ordinary course, took charge. 
General Pollock, a capable commander, effected the relief of 

1 Both Sale and Broadfoot were killed in the first Sikh War. The story 
of the debate, discreditable to both Sale and Maegregor, is narrated at 
length by Durand, and in Kaye’s third edition. 





LORD ELLENBOROUGH 

j on April 1G, finding on his arrival that the garrison 
virtual raised the siege by means of a vigorous sortie?! 
yfilenborough’s first instructions had been sensible and" 
sidered, although erring perhaps on the side of caution, 
o ff 10 l lews °*- ^e fall of Ghazni and of a small reverse near 
Quetta snook his resolution, so that he issued orders for the 
jinmeauite evacuation of all posts held in Afghanistan, showing 
ottle concern for the recovery of the prisoners, about a hundred 
* tvt\ ( twenty in number, or for the vindication of the British name. 
Meantime Shah Shuja had been murdered, and strong remonstrances 
B’om all quarters, both in England and in India, forced Lord 
iMlenborough to reconsider his decision. At last, on July 4, he wrote 
otters to Pollock and Nott, professing to maintain the orders for 
Withdrawal, but permitting the two generals to act in concert, 
t Nott should ‘ decide upon adopting the line of retirement by 
haznl and Kabul’. Thus the Governor-general shifted his*own 
esponsibility upon the military commanders, who accepted it 
a-gerly, and promptR concerted the needful measures. 

* . ener . a l Nott ’ s advance. Nott, who had crushed armed re- 
for T?ri e \ n t ! ie Neighbourhood of Kandahar during May, started 
onnfii 1 l on August 7, with 8,000 line soldiers in high spirits and 
nq . ent °t victory. He found Ghazni abandoned, and, before 
smn r» r ? n - educed the town and fortifications to ruins. After 
Septemb ° n loa< ^ ^ le came iot° touch with Pollock on 

ta^ Gnera ^ -? oll °ck’s advance. Pollock, taking all proper mili- 
K‘“h P recau ti°ns, had successfully forced the passes, and reached 
re <5 » i° n ^ e Pt em ber 15. A few of the English prisoners were then 
b m cu , * . Some days later the judicious promise of liberal reward 
ugnt m the rest, who had been moved about from place to place 
Cenf ng i a e . ir ca Ptivity, and were in danger of being sold into 
to ltla r , ia as slaves. They do not appear to have been subjected 
personal violence or outrage, and might be considered fortunate 
1 ° aa ye been as well treated as they were. General Elphinstone 
hands of the Afghans. 

Terence of opinion was expressed as to the propriety of 
_ msiimg in some way the guilty cdy of Kabul. Some officers 
hr >f Inrn ° nc * C( * destruction of the Bala Hissar, but Pollock 
j } Owed to blow up the great covered bazaar, where Macnayh ten's 
Itad been exposed. Eight t years later it was rebuilt bv Dost 
^haiftmad. The city also suffered much from unauthorized 
^ning and plunucring. 

th ^vacuation. Lord Ellenborough having rightly adhered to 
n G Polic 3 r of complete withdrawal from the Afghan ‘hornets’ nest , 
p c arni y returned to India, and early in November encamped at 
shawar. Another army of observation protected it from the 
g^sible hostility of-the Sikhs, who could not be relied on since 
..'ibjit Singh’s death in 1889. 

q ^^olamationy. The Governor-general's proclamation, mis- 
°d October 1, but realh r written later, announced a complete 
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of policy, and denounced the ‘ errors ’ of the 
/nitration in language which, however true, was unbeJ 

. I Wanitesto was followed in a few days by a ludicrous pro.__ 

[dgBpeelebrating the recovery of the gates of Somnath, said to have 
jeeii carried oh bv Mahmud of Ghazni and afterwards preserved 
at his tomb. Lord Ellenborough had given stringent instructions 
c° General ^ott to be sure and bring back those ‘ sandalwood gates’. 1 

The proclamation, a silly imitation of Napoleon’s Pyramids 
manifesto, celebrated the return of the gates, ‘ which had so long 
been the memorial of the humiliation of the people of India, and 
had now become the proudest record of their national glory’. 

Nobody cared at all about the gates, which were conducted in 
solemn procession, amidst universal ridicule, as far as Agra, 
where they were stowed away in a lumber room of the fort. When 
examined by experts they proved to be made of pine, not sandal¬ 
wood, and to bear a n Arabic inscription of Sabuktigln. They 
are clearly local Muhammadan work, executed at Ghazni, and may 
or may not have been made to replace the sandalwood originals 
carried off by Sultan Mahmud from Somnath. The proclamations 
were followed by splendid reviews and other spectacles at FIrozpur 
a form of display which Lord Ellenborough loved too well. 

Restoration of Dost Muhammad. Dost Muhammad was 
allowed to return to Afghanistan unconditionally, and to resume 
tlie throne from which he had been so needlessly displaced. He 
retained it for the remainder of his long life, dying in 18G3 when 
mid " he various °f n ^ e * ^ he Govern or igeneral was made an earl, 
of retribution xLr^ ? h an 1i erS , who had cai ? ied out the measures 
of thanks to Lrrri y honoured and rewarded. The vote 
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over by the ministry as far as possible, and has not always met 
witli tiie stern reprobation from the historians of England which 
its enormity deserves. 

Designs on Sind. The Afghan difficulty having been thus 
disposed of. and Lord Auckland’s policy killed with the men who 
had tried to put it into effect, Lord Ellenborough turned his atten¬ 
tion to Sind. He was eager to find a pretext for the annexation 
of that country, and it was not long before his search was rewarded* 
Lord Auckland had broken treaties with the Ameers of Sind in 
the most cynical fashion. Lord Ellenborough went farther, an d 
deliberately provoked a war in order that he might annex the 
province. 2 So long as it remained independent the navigation of 

1 According to Burnes ( Travels *, ii. 150), Ranjit Singh, when negotiating 
with Shah Shuja, had required him to obtain the gates. 

2 It is not worth while to examine the flimsy pretexts. ‘Certainly’, 
Thornton observes, ‘the rights of princes were never assailed on siich 
slender ground as these charges afforded.’ 




sill CHAR] ES NAPIER 

Srfcontrofof rt? P b ° b l ocked b y hostile tribes. The ^ 
/native of waterway seems t0 have been FTiJ 

LordEUenborolgh. ^ ° f Lord Auekla “ d ^ 
imposed upon then! S n S t st . ron £ enough to resist the exactions 
Afghan War, even wi! f' d abstaincd open hostility during the 
Sir Charles ixtoL- 1 the army of occupation was destroyed. 
Outram and tiie ^ i2 Lord Ellenborough removed 

he hated and c* °^! cers of the Political Department which 
authority civil oi 11 \ 1 . ar * es -k Ta P* er to Sind vested with sole 
general in nil ti/ * military, as representative of the Governor- 
bent on annov;r» C 0X1 tbe * ower Indus. Napier, who was 

assuming the province, pursued a bullying policy, always 

it pleased ^ifi e >"°7 crnmcnt of India was at liberty to do what 
Atlasthil h ° Ut , the sli 8 htest regard to treaties. * 
tuous attuel/™ C ^ d,ngsgoaded tJl ° Baloclils into making a tumul- 
feeailed to Sin// Q th ® residence of Colonel Outram, who had been 
That oulhr,..,!/ as tbe British Commissioner (February 15, 1843). 
made form ii „ ga '- a Ihe excuse which Napier desired, and of course 
•ji^ ui mai war inevitable. 


°nly about 11 ? Hnn t- , Two d fy s ] ater (February 17) Napier, with 
Miaul r\ 1 ,/ / m ® n and . 12 S u ns, routed an army of 22,000 at 

although n a , f ew m,les f rom Hyderabad. The British loss, 

s mall d . ° asld “ in Proportion to the number's engaged, was 
5,ooo i^r i,n * ’ t ia j the Sindians %vas believed to exceed 
at Dabn J ( au ? wounded. In the following month another fight 
Was then iV a S1 } nn ar sca l e bad the same result. A proclamation 
Country sslied announ( ‘ in S the conquest and annexation of the 
accepted a f ter . so,ne desultory lighting, the inevitable was 
oo sen,2ic1n d * 6 f ^ ed * Sir Charles Napier felt 

but thi ol aeceptHig £ 70 , 00 ° as his share of the prize-money ; 

disa PProvi IUVa r'T ,S °,! p altnou ^ 1 a man of small means’ 
Which formal " S ebiel s policy, refused to accept the £3,000 
institution^ II s s rn( ', a,M distributed the moneyamongcharitable 
could not "; /bdram, a warm persona frie nd of Sir Charles, 
‘I am sti /° ss t0 tlimk h,S cond net right. He wrote to him : 

the shorti/i °[P 0 * ia 4 J wi11 no * "ft? 0 ™ IS the bat, but it is undoubted!,- 
a bettA- Test —that of the sword . On, now I wish you had it in 

Ler cause J ■ 

re Prn‘^'* XX1 ' Outram, ‘the Bayard of India, sans pour ci sans 
°‘ l Us Went home and exerted himself manfully to plead the 

thJl C \ of the despoiled and exiled Ameers of Sind, urging that 
driy never contemplated opposing our power, and wire only 
W r to do so from desperation \ But it was too late. As 
of ’ Jdadstone observed many years afterwards, 4 ti • mischief 
Con3 in mg was less than the mischief of abandoning the new r 
jHUest. 

i.s jJ; be t compliment was paid by Sir Charles Napier at an earlier date, and 
/Jq 7 iCr ibe(i on Outranks tomb in Westminster Abbey (Trotter, The 
' f d of India , 1000, in Everyman’s Library). 
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ier as governor. The province was retained, anmi 
ppointed its first governor. 1 The directors, while formal!}' 
inning the policy which had resulted in annexation, ioiMlE/ 
to undo the transaction. Napier ruled his conquest well 
1847, as a strong, masterful, military despot, and when l 10 
returned to England was received with enthusiasm. Annexation 
has resulted in a great increase of material prosperity, and an 
elaborate irrigation system has been developed. The recall oi 
Lord Ellenborough in 1844 by the directors was based, not on th c 1 
injustice of the conquest of Sind, but on other reasons, which wn| 
be explained presently. In 1844 several regiments of Madras an (l j 
Bengal troops, who were unwilling to serve in Sind without exti" 1 ] 
allowances, mutinied. The mutinies were dealt with by thc military 
authorities in a feeble manner. . , 

Gwalior affairs. Yet another fierce conflict marked the bri c * 
and stormy period of Lord Ellenborough’s rule. The death earl} 
in 1843 of Jankaj I Sindia, the adopted son of Daulat Rao, thretf 
the politics of Gwalior into confusion. The danger of the situation, 
to British interests consisted in the fact that, while court faction’, 
were quarrelling, all real power had passed into the hands of tk e f 
army, which was more than 40,000 strong, possessed of 200 gun s * 
and thoroughly insubordinate. Such a force was a real peril 1° 
its neighbours, especially when, as the Governor-general observed* 
there was within three marches of the Sutlaj 4 an army of 70.00* 
men [Sikhs], confident in its own strength, proud of its varioW 
successes against its neighbours, desirous of war and of plunder 
and under no discipline or control \ Lord Ellenborough assemble* 
a force under the command of Sir Hugh Gough, the commander-in 
cliieL ; and at Christmas time, 1843, crossed the river Chambal* j 
r£J ia V?° fc Was ta ceri ky the Gwalior troops as a declaration of wa r 'J 
I he Governor-general and commander-in-chief, although partialCT 
prepared for battle, came so suddenly on the fcnemy that Lor* 
Ellenborough was accompanied by ladies and was intending W 
breakfast quietly under the trees, when he was greeted by artillery 
fire. The hard-fought battle which ensued took place at IVfaharajpd j 
near Gwalior, with the usual result, but at the cost of heavy loss i 
to the victorious British. Another victory was gained on the same 
day by a distinct corps under General Grey at a place called 
Paniar. Those two battles broke down all opposition. ThJ 
Gwalior State lay at e disposal of Lord Ellenborough to do wh»* 
he pleased with it. He wisely refrained from annexation, contentn 1 ^ 
himself with disbanding the dangerous army, and making reaso u ' 
able arrangements for the better government of the State. AlthouP j 
the conflict might have been postponed, it is unlikely that it com 
have been avoided ultimately ; and it was fortunate that, wh c j 
the deadly struggle with the Sikhs began in 1840, the forces u 
1 AH Murad of Khairpur, having supported the British, was all°''^ 0 
to retain territory, which is now the Khairpur State. The area is 6, 0, ’ v 
square miles, and the State seems to be fairly prosperous. Sind is 
attached to the Presidency of Bombay. 




ABOLITION OF SLAVERY i&7 

pany had not to guard against the threat of the G'%CjrT 
/their flank. The suppression of that army should nm,I 
pe reckoned among the sins of Lord Ellenborough. Dufitfg^^ 
fhe Gwalior Contingent, a the reorganized forces of 
cne—State were then called, mutinied, retook Cawnpore from 
eneral VV indham, and exposed the British power to no small 
anger. Ihe princes of the Sindia family have continued to be 
nirormly loyal ; and the reigning Maharaja has done notable 
C AB VI*- cause civilization during the Great War. 

Abolition of slavery. The most important measure of internal 
reiorm carried out in the time of Lord Ellenborough was the 
passing of a law (Act V, 1843) prohibiting the legal recognition 
oi slavery in India. The law of Lidia was thus brought into 
agreement with that of England. The enactment was the work 
11 fh ^henborough’s colleagues. The Indian legislature avoided 
h ri 16 C ^^ cu ^* es about emancipation or compensation, which 
tad attended the enfranchisement of the West Indian negroes, 
oy simply refusing to recognize slavery as a legal status. The law 
° n \ i i sub i ect * s now included in the Penal Code. 

1 though Megasthenes, in the fourth century b.c., was led to 
eneve that no slave existed in India, he was certainly misinformed. 

* Js clear that in most parts of the country slavery in various 
iorms existed from time immemorial. Even" now the institution 
can hardly be said to be wholly extinct, although it has no legal 
sanction. Before 1843 there were many millions of slaves in India. 

^ P to 1819 the revenue authorities in the Malabar District of Madras 
^ere accustomed to sell the slaves of a revenue defaulter in the 
same way as his other property. If space permitted innumerable 
proofs of the prevalence of slavery and the abuses inseparable from 
mstitui ion might be adduced.* The public conscience, however, 
cruelly among Europeans, gradually began to feel qualms about the 
amtenanee of slavery, and the Act of 1843 does not seem to have 
aroused opposition or caused any excitement. 

Lotteries and police. The state lotteries in the presidency 
owns, the proceeds of which had been devoted to local improve 
nerus, were also suppressed ; and the Bengal police administration 
as . rna do somewhat more efficient by the appointment of deputy 
magistrates, and bv improvements in the pay and promotion of 

Police darogas . 

Reasons for recall of Lord Ellenborough. The published 
^pondonce of Queen Victoria throws light upon the reasons 
mi the appointment <md recall of Lord Ellenborough. The 
9 u ?, en > s 'r Robert Peel and the Duke of Wellington concurred 
tolnstvf li?n that Lord Ellenborough, in spite of his ‘ tendency 
to hasty decisions \ was ‘ better qualified than any man m England 



Provinces was extensive. 
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office of Governor-general The directors, liowevlHLriefer 
tim, and during his term of office he frequently compSjiled 
rconstant hostility. That hostility was not without jirad BfeM 
Ihe directors were offended and disgusted by the arrogant 
oj his correspondence ; by his gasconading proclamations ; 
bv his open contempt for the Civil Service ; by his love of theatrical 
display ; and by the aggressive bent of his policy. 

The Queen, who always gave him her personal support, resented 
his recall ; but. in my judgement* the directors acted wisely and 
in the interest ot India by exercising the power which had been 
reserved to them at the last renewal of the charter. 


CHRONOLOGY 


Dost Muhammad Ameer 


Lord Melbourne (Wag) Prime Minister 
of Kabul . 

LOr rnmm£e >' Dispatch from Secret 

m affairs and Herat (June 25) . 

FamfneTn northern Ma® (JUDe) ; mission of Burnes to KabuI 

.^Auckland’s Declaration (Oet/l) . 
CTi'ne)- capture of rh CrS °/r'? d (*eb.); death of Itanjit Singh 
deposition of Raja of satam y): oceupation ° r Kabul (A«g.); 

Murder of Barnes (Nov!)'- murd'etof 0 ^ 3 ' ! ! 

General Elphinstone’s treaty ^th Akb^ £h“ g l ,? n -) •’ 

beganV.Jim c,\ ■ n, n;„ i Ahbar Khan (Jan. 1) ; retirement 

L^rd EIlenbormmh' r7j reacllcd J « la ' aba d alone (Jan. 13); 
ted - reo(SunaUoL?^?rm' ger,eral ( Feb -) i relief of JalalS- 
annexation of Karnul 1JU ’ ,estorat| on of Dost Muhammad ; 

Battles of Miani and Dabo ; annexation nf eL,i *, f / c ,; * 

army at Maharajpur and Pan Mr ♦ c. ^ nc ^ ’ defeats of Gwalior 
and of state lotteries . ’ Ppression of slavery (Act V) 

Mutinies of Bengal and Madras recrimr :* o* 'i ' „ ; v 


1839 

1810 

1841 


1842 


1843 

1841 


Authoriti es 

The leading authority is the History of the War in Afghanistan, by 
J. W. Kaye (publ. in 18ol ; 4th ed., 3 vols., Allen, 1878); it is so carefully 
documented that little maten;. t change was made in the later editions* 
Next in importance is The First Afghan War and its Causes , the unfinished 
work by Sir Henry Marion Durand (Longmans, 1879). Of the many 
hooks written by oilier persons who took part in the campaign I have 
used chiefly [Sir] H. Havelock, Narrative of the War in 'ifMmnist ^ 1 
(2 vols., Colburn, 1840). 1 The Earl of Auckland (It. I., 1905) bv L* **' 
Trotter is an excellent summary. John Russell Colvin bv Sir A Coi-V** 
(R. I., 1911), although not convincing as an apologia , gives certain addi' 
tional facts. The controversy between Sir Charles Napier and Sir JanieS 
Outram elicited many books and pamphlets. I have consulted OutrA**’ 


1 Havelock then approved of Lord Auckland's policy. 


1833 


183 0 
. 1837 
1837-3 
1838 





LORD HARDINGE 



? on the Campaign in Sinde and Afghanistan in 1836-9 (Rich! 

Jn publication regretted by the author; The Conquest of Sci< 
845); and History of General Sir Charles Napier's Administrate 
(Chapman & Hall, 1851), both by Major-General Sir William 
T The History of the Indian Administration of Lord Ellenborough 

by Lord Colchester (London, 1874) gives the Governor-general’s letters 
to the Queen and Duke of Wellington without comment. Thornton 
alone narrates fully the dealings with Native States. Marshman lays 
stress on internal reforms. The blue book, Correspondence relative to Sinde y 
(London, 1843), 516 pp., supplies the text of 475 documents. 
J he first Afghan blue book of 1839 was garbled by the omission of important 
passages in the letters of Burnes. Kaye exposed the facts in 1851, and 
a revised blue book was issued in 1859. See Kaye, ed. 4, vol. i, pp. 202-4. 



CHAPTER 4 

Sir Henry (Lord) Hardinge; first Sikh War: treaties of Lahore; Lord 
Dalhousie ; second Sikh War; second Burmese War ; annexations; 
reforms. 

Sir Henry (Lord) Hardinge. The British government, in 
sending Sir Henrv Hardinge to rule India, sent one of England’s 
noblest sons. At Vimiera, Albuera, Ligny, and countless other 
battles of the Peninsular and Waterloo campaigns he had proved 
His prowess as a soldier and his capacity as a general. He had 
been wounded four times, losing his left hand at Ligny. and had had 
live horses shot under him. In civil life he had served as a member 
of parliament for twenty" > r ears, and had held cilice as secretary for 
war and chief secretary for Ireland. Although, like Lord Hastings, 
he was fifty-nine y r ears of age when lie came out to India, the advance 
of years had not quenched the fire of his youth or impaired his 
capacity for high command. In July 1844'he relieved his flighty 
predecessor, who assured him that India was in a state of 4 universal 
peace, the result of two years of victories ’. In December 1845 
the Sikhs crossed the Sutlaj, and so falsified the shortsighted 
optimism of Lord Ellenborough. 

ln>ternal administration. The new Governor-general, although 
obliged from the first to take precautions against he Sikh peril, 
M r as able for a year and a half to devote much of his attention to 
improvements in internal administration and to the suppression 
of cruel customs. He took preliminary steps towards planning 
the Indian railuav system of the future; made progress in the 
designs for the Ganges canal; supported education ; and took 
S"!? 8 f ° r sl 'PPr"s!ing suttee an'd infant.c.de m the Native 


1 Among the Sikhs in the Panifib the suttee murders were algous, 
lour ladies burned with U iniit quail one, against her will, with Rharak 
Singh, two with Nao MhS sS MO (JO wives ami.300 unmarried 
h,s zcn;l| ia) were sneriil ed at the obsequies of Raja Suchet Singh , 
m September 1845 four wives of Jawahir Singh were forced on the pyre 
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an sacrifices. He also sanctioned systematic &£|tihflc' 
for the extinction of the horrible practices of human s;kc3i &‘ c a 
lent in the Hill Tracts of Orissa. The results obtained at 
the Oribsan operations during Sir Henry Hardinge’s time 
v>< re poor, owing to defects in the agency employed, but in the 
years from 1847 to 1854 Lieut.-Col. (Major-General) John Camp¬ 
bell and other ollicers specially appointed succeeded in stamping 
out the atrocious customs. The purpose of the sacrifices usually 
was to increase the fertility of the soil by burying bits of the flesh 
of the victims m the fields. The cruel rites varied in different 
localities. Campbell describes one which may be taken as a sample • 
‘One of the most common ways of offering the sacrifice in Chinna KimcdV 
is to the effigy of an elephant rudely carved in wood, fixed on the top of 
a stout post, on which it is made to revolve. After the performance of 
the usual ceremonies, the wretched Meriali [consecrated victim] is fastened 
to the proboscis of the elephant, and amidst the shouts and yells of the 
excited Khonds, is rapidly whirled round, when, at a given signal by the 
officiating Znm , or priest, the crowd rush in, seize the Meriah, and with 
their knives cut t le liesh off the shrieking victim as long as life remains* 
He is then cut down, the skeleton burnt, and the horrid orgies arc over- 
several villages, I counted as manv as fourteen efficries nf elenhahts 


Iii several villages, 1 counted as many as fourteen effigies°of elephants 
which had been used in former sacrifices.’ F 




Between 183? and 1854 no less than 1,506 Meriah victims were 
rescued. 


Tne Khond people gradually became convinced that their fields 
produced crops as good as formerly, and that sickness was not 
more prevalent. Animals were substituted for human victims, and 

1 n^in VC nf li0rrors ]lave been finally suppressed. 
C ir T-Tpnrv nr tr n i nia * n businej^ howeverj Of 

G-m ^w. ? r Hn \ fiy fi^ s later title, Lord Hardinge, was the 

Kb'll ^ 0rCe< ^ u fi on bun hy the arrogance of the army of the 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh, when stopped by Lord Minto in 1809 
from par, suing his intended conquests to the south of the Sutlaj, was 
left free to do as he pleased to the north of the river . 2 ‘By the 
year 1820 his power may he said to have been consolidated and 
absolute throughout the whole Panjab proper from the Sutlej to 
the Indus.’ The city and province of Peshawar, wrested from 
the Afghans, became tributary to him in 1823; but the Sikhs 
never reduced the frontier to obedience, or extended their influence 
beyond the range of their lorts. The possessions of the Maharaja 

by the soldiery ; and, after Sobraon, the widow of Sardar Shan Singh 
burnt voluntarily. Sir Lepel Griffin in 1808 described that as being the 

last case in the Pan jab. ... 

Infanticide was practised extensively in the Punjab, Raj putana, Mab v;k< 
Cutch, Kathiawar, and elsewhere. 

1 But Sir W. Lee- Warner, writing in 1904 (Life of Balhousie, p. 211J: 

says : ‘ nor have cases of Meriah passed entirely out of the calendars 0 
Indian crime.’ j 

2 B was allowed to retain certain lands south of the river which he b* lC1 
acquired earlier. 
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time of his death in 1839 at the age of fifty-nin 2 
r i\ and Kashmir, as shown in the map. . , 

1 jit Singh, who had ruined his health by drink and debauch _ 
struck with paralysis in 1834, and again in 1838, the year in 
which lie met Lord Auckland. The general knowledge that his 
death must soon occur, and that he had no heir fit to succeed him* 
weakened his authority in his latter days, and prepared the way 
for the six years of misrule which ensued upon his decease. It i s 




MAHARAJA RANJIT SINGH. 


needless to detail the crimes which stained the Pan jab during tha* 
evil time. The nature of the events is indicated sufficiently 111 
Sir Lcpel Griffin’s summary : 

4 The six years which followed were a period of storm and anarch): 
in which assassination was the rule, and the weak were ruthlessly tramphj 4 , 
under foot. The legitimate line —Kharak Singh, the imbecile [and oih> 
son of Ranjit] ; and his handsome, reckless, vicious son, Nao Nihal Shy 
[a youth of eighteen]— was soon extinguished in blood. Then came t Jl 
turn of the impostors : Maharaja Sher Singh, a drunken debauchee [a 11 > 
pre tended son of Ranjit j, murdered together with his son by the fiefC 1 
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Ijias ; and Dhulip [Dilip] Singh, the son of the dancing 
would have been as swift and bloody as the others, had 
fortune and the collapse of the Sikh army allowed him a secijr^ 
me unrequited generosity of the British Government, 
fdijit Singh had sown, so was the harvest. The fathers had eaten 
sour grapes, and the children's teeth were set on edge. The kingdom 
founded in violence, treachery, and blood did not long survive Jts founder. 
Created by the military and administrative genius of one man, it crumbled 
into powder when the spirit which gave it life was withdrawn ; and the 
inheritance of the Khalsa passed into the hands of the English, who will 
hold it against all comers, if only they rule with the justice, beneficence, 
and strength which alone make empires enduring.’ 

The early Sikh plundering bands had consisted almost wholly 
of irregular cavalry. Foot-soldiers were of little account, and 
artillery did not ekist. Ranjit Singh transformed the army of 
the Sikh Khalsa, or military order, into an essentially infantry 
force, supported bj r powerful artillery, and moderately good 
cavalry. His principal officers -were foreigners, mostly French or 
Italian, including Generals Ventura and Allard, who had served 
under Napoleon, and the ferocious Neapolitan, Avitabile. In 
1845 the Sikh army comprised 88,602 men, of whom 53,756 wore 
Regular infantry. The guns of all sorts amounted to 484, besides 
308 camel swivels. 

In December 1845 the Khalsa, which had accepted as its nominal 
sovereign a child five years of age named Dliuleep (properly, 
Dallp) Singh, falsely alleged to be a son of Ranjit, compelled the 
Rani, mother of the child, and her counsellors, Lai Singh and 
Tej Singh, to authorize the invasion of British territory by crossing 
the Sutlaj. The soldiers hoped to take the authorities unawares 
und to secure the plunder of Delhi. They numbered about 50,000 
or GOjUOO . 1 

Declaration of war. No ruler of India could refuse to accept 
such a challenge. The Governor-general issued his declaration 
of war on December 13 , 1 845, stating that 

‘ the Sikh array lias now, without a shadow of provocation, invaded the 
British territories. 

The Governor-general must therefore take measures for effectually 
protecting the British provinces, for vindicating the m. - only < f the British 
Government, and for punishing the violators of treaties and the disturbers 

The * Governor?eeneral hereby declares the possessions of Maharaja 
Dhuleep Singh, on the left or British bank of the Sutiej, confiscated and 
annexed to the British territories.’ 

Tlio war. The Governor-General in his anxiety to avoid war 
had incurred seri'ms risk a^ah.Jt the advice of the commander-m- 
ehief, by refraining jy.,in pushing large forces forward. Tlu_ hist 
action at Mudkl (Moodkee) between Ludiana and Firozpur 

1 Cunningham notes a tendency to overrate the numbers of the Sikh 
^n" y - 3 C a:so l»oves the reality id Hie erroneous belief heldby the Khalsa 
S ° 197« y t lat thc En glish meditated an invasion of S ikli territory. 

a a 
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Jpjently was fought at a disadvantage and on the dd 
1 fdsulted in the defeat of the Sikhs. Three days lJ 
finish army, having received reinforcements, attacked 
ifi voters in their entrenchments at a village commonly calT 
grozeshah, about twelve miles from the Slitlaj. 1 The battr 
lasted for two days ; and, after a desperate struggle, in which th* 
British army lost 2,415 killed and wounded, the Sikhs were drivel 
from their entrenchments and compelled to retire. Five aides-dc 
camp of the Governor-general were killed, and four wounde< 
The situation of the British force was extremely critical on t 
night of December 21, when the troops had to bivouac on t-h 
ground won. Fighting was renewed at dawn, and ended in th- 
retirement of the Sikhs. It is impossible within the limits of this 
work to discuss the interesting military details, which may be read 
in the excellent account recorded by the Governor-general’s eldest 
son, w r ho attended his father as an aide-de-camp. 

The third battle, fought close to the Sutlaj at Aliwal to the west 
of Dudiana, on January 28, 1846, ended in the driving of the Sikhs 
across the river, in which many were drowned. Every enemy gu 11, 
to the number of fifty-two, fell into the hands of the victors. 2 

Battle of Sobraon. The final battle of the brief campaign was 
fought on February 10, 1846, in the Ferozcpore (FIrozpur) District 
on the eastern bank of the river, facing the village of Sobraon, 
on the opposite or Lahore bank. The Sikhs, numbering about 
MO,000, with seventy guns, occupied strong entrenchments, con* 
nectco by a good bridge with the opposite bank, where theu 
reserve was posted. The position involved obvious risk. ^ 
British force carried the works with the bayonet alone, and forced 
the Sikhs to retire on the bridge. The concluding act of* the draiuu 
is vividly described by the Governor-general’s son and heir, wh a 
was present : 


‘ Compelled to retire, they gave way in such admirable order as*to exed _ 
the admiration of the British soldiers. At last the fire slackened, and theu 
ensued a scene which defies description. Pressed on all sides by our ad¬ 
vancing infantry, the enemy were hemmed in in one confused mass a ' 
the head of the bridge, there to be shot down or hurled into the riW 
below. Happening to be an eye-witness of what then occurred, I saw f r 
bridge at that moment overcrowded with guns, horses, and soldiers ( 
all arms, swaying to and fro, till at last with a crash it disappeared in * u 
running waters, carrying with it those who had vainly hoped to rea 
the opposite shore. The river seemed alive with a struggling mass of m ' 

1 Tiie name really is Phlrushahr (Pheerooslmhur), or 4 Phlru’s town 
(Cunningham, Hist, of the Sikhs 2 , p. 301 n.). The I. G. spells PharushaU ' 

- Gough (p. 119) notes a curious incident after Aliwal : 4 By order 
the Governor-general a royal salute was fired from the British campy * t . 
bands raised the National Anthem. The Sikhs on the opposite bank* u ^ 

< be outdone, followed suit with both ;.and their bands were heard & 
44 God save the Queen ’V Gough puts the number of guns eaptmyu , 
67 • the number in the text is as stated by Viscount Hardinge in In* 

- Properly Subrahan, the plural of Subrah, the name of a tribe inhabi 
the village (ibid., p. 320??.). 


mmm 
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,y> now brought down to the water's edge, completed the sla. 
Reaped, none, it may be said, surrendered. The Sikhs met t 
nat resignation which distinguishes their race.’ 
side of the conquerors 

, h . wot Yt. killed amounted to 300, of wounded to 2,063. The 

- uHbtnrx r . Cst 1 imate . of the Sikh loss is 8,000.' The trophies of the 

-Aaldemar7np n p d °- 7 -, p,ec ? s of artillery and 200 camel-swivels. Prince 
aHri a^+». 1 truss i a] and his aides-de-camp were again present in the 

Vf \vpio the y ' vcre not satisfied with being distant spectators, 

r ,*iL wcie continually under fire.’ 

^ r , eat anxiety had been felt in England when the 
of thn 4 .* battles Mudkl and Aliwal arrived. The accounts 
at ;? Pursued seemed to indicate a certain amount of 
in-eWf • ° n +r 1C part ^ ir Hugh Gough, the gallant commander- 
mil if a™/ S ° tliat p ans f° r placing the Governor-general in supreme 
iho p n ‘i c ? rarnan d had been considered. The announcement of 
tfm tL/'l vl ¥ Q1 'y at Sobraon, which closed the Sutlaj campaign bv 
iust r!, rU( ? 10n °. f ?be ficld army, dispelled all fears, and gave 
Dllr ] l i S ^ A<)r . re l 01c ing. The war on the British side having been 
.'Mid nH elcnsivc > 110 Egrets tempered the joy of victory. Peerages 
common!? r ? war< ?s were conferred on the Governor-general and 
hoimi,*\ K C T! n f c lle ^ > anc ^ aP ranks shared in the honours and 
tlm n ».;v i 11C ^ 1 were distributed freely, as was right, considering 
nature of the contest with the bravest and steadies! 
m *?Y er encountered in India by a British army. 
whiV.vf atleS °“ Gahore. The victory opened the way to Lahore, 
Wf * 1 Ava ? promptly occupied by the Governor-general. The Sikhs 
tin m a , P °;; i ! ion fo c °ntest the terms imposed, which required 
of i.lio TmU °^f binds on the British side of the Sutlaj. as well as 
Bias thp * undur (^ujandhar) Doab, between that river and the 
and of halt a million sterling, the cession of Kashmir 

"uns anH as .^be equivalent of a million, the surrender of raanv 
12,000 cavalry 1,m,tatl0n ° f the Sikh an " : to 20 000 infantry and 

*MahSr4n 'c™ to continiu r in the hands of the young 
of Sir r ai bingh as his minister, under the .superv ision 

'^2££. r } ce » who was appointed Resident. A B dish 
v , , as to remain in occupation of Lahore until the close of the 
l-inrr’+i Ut 110 ^ °nger. Tlie arrangement did not work, and before 
mirm* v , more b’iendJy Sikli leaders requested that the occupation 
come*' f prolonged for eight years until the Maharaja should 
a g l ‘* amended treaty accordingly was executed in 

hntn.-mi?’ ^ ir Henry Lawrence remained as the real ruler, 

ronnti ‘ V ? s tlle President of a council of regency. He gatl red 

hrntlii /Vi brilliant colleagues as assistants, including 

. r.,mo i. i '?* m > Herbert Edward es, and many others well known 
+h _ y ears * Sir Ilcnry Lawrence’s att empt to conduct 

i v r th* r i • 1S i :rut,0 i 1 on ln ore or less civilized lines was much disliked 
p> l M . CIa r ancl specially by the Queen Mother, who had to be 
vunningham, as usual, was inclined to reduce the number. 
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ftkcd. Meantime the Sikhs,, who had managed to red 
/and .still could muster o formidable force of firditi 

11 did «* *-& 

and lacking in prospecfe of permanence. But at the time annexa¬ 
tion was hardly possible, and the Governor-general Rgh t ywas 
determined to avoid a subsidiary alliance of the old, obsolete kin<'- 
Annexation was dangerous, because the small European for*' 
had been much weakened by the casualties of the Soil 
and certain incidents had proved that full confidence could P 
be reposed in the sepoy army. Lord Hardinge hoped rather than 
believed that peace might be preserved because tiie Sil-h military 
power had been so much weakened bvtf J , H 
enforced and by the Josses suffered bv K\ ces p?^ v 

of Kashmir, with the nei-hboudne II: ,• Kbalsa ' The val e. 
hill chiefs, was made over to Raia rukih I* S ° f severaI P ettJ a 
chieftain of Jummoo (JumQ) on m™ Si ! ,gl V a , n u P start Dogra 
a million sterling. The modern KW,£v^cf nt ° f tllre e-quartcrs o‘ 
The British retained the ILoli n o - ^ tate was thus established, 
the North-West Frontier Province 1 ’ now ( 1918 ) included U> 

poLSn^fnewlemdsItfons T? nt Gul5b Singh from taking 
British force engaged fn‘the n™ Ut Was e:lsiI - v suppressed. The 
a contingent of 17,000 Sikhs who was ac tualiy supported b> 

just concluded. S Wh ° hacl bea » fighting in the campaign 

on his own respoLfbThtyT'withourtif b >’ Lord Harding'' 

Calcutta. He enjoyed the full eon rj tbe advlce of the council * n 
which warmly supported him in 1 n f ace (d the Home Government’ 
Close of Lord Hardingel adl ' 15 - acts ' 
in his anxiety to secure financiaf eJ^ 1Stratlon ‘ . L<?rd Harding fj 
considerable reductions in the - somewhat hastily made 

his successor. Tlie old Duke of \v ’n* Ic ^ seriolIs b r embarrassed 
never could understand why he wic • In ^ t ? n s blunt comment, 4 1 
a just, if unconventional criticism * m SUC 1 a damned hurry/ 

In January 1848 Lord Hardinge maH^ m, i * 

Lord DaJhousie, to whom he expretS^ cha T ° US sllcces I s0 f r? 
so far as human foresight could predict^ ra -| S ? assijrance tliat ! 
to fire a gun in India for seven years’to ,> W ° U ‘ "n? be ne ?. ess . a ^r 
like many others of its kind, was'qujckfy falsified " ^ predlctl ° ’ 
Subsequent career of Lord HarZJf v- * * 
after quitting India, continued to serve^hic lscount Harding d 
to the end of his unsullied life, first as Mast*l ount . 

: r d then as commander-in-chief. The mYliMrv ° ?i rdn f n lue 
United Kingdom had been allowed to sink to a dangers?/ Jo* 

1 He wrote to Henry Law cnee : ‘ I eonfe« T n.i.o, n. i i , ; 

p g 38a). thC continuanc6 of a Sikh government > I Life of ,S7r //SSJ«V. 



CLOSE OF LORD HARDINGE'S RULE 

iripgthe long peace between the battle of Waterloo in 
^•beginning of the Crimean War in 1854. No one man comer 
scanrH k- „e C *i° f two g eneration s which resulted in the deplor- 
who did his best i '‘:' f C T- paig1 !. in the Crimea. Lord Hardinge, 
ing an absolurelv n t0 llls ( l red,t several valuable reforms, includ- 
tion of tlie Enfi,d/i ne ^i SSi i? y mcrease of the artillery, the introduc- 
atHvthe anrf i I C nPe , the foundation of the School of Musketry 
ground at 41 , e Purchase of the site for the camp and manoeuvre 
Field-Marsh ,! t rS i 10t ' ~ In 1835 ,le was promoted to the rank of 
first year n5, and 0,1 September 13, 1856, he died in liis seventv- 
his n-r., <„7 1 1 le regrets of 

inserfhf d fu ? ove reign are 
inscribed on his tomb. 

The eh Eai1 ° £ D alhousie. 

veteran S \T SUCCessnr of tJ,e 
l' 1 ® 11 Viscount Hardinge 

tlie p y °, Ung ^ C0ts nobleman, 
thfrtv n 1 ° l Dlllh °n*io, only 
h-ni t r ll T eyears of age. lie 
indnst a<lc a reputation as an 
ZtY'T a,ld ab,e official 
sidin* numstry as Pre- 
-.ident °f the Board of Trade, 

ih«\ T when tfie duties of 
- post w ere exceptionally 

devei “ S °' ving t0 the rapid 
sZYTT' 1 of ‘be railway 
anrw7 t le » a novelty. His 
appointment was received 

heh tefan 6 ^ a PP r ovol, but 
in*’ ]iis K . ! ,' Vaf>ol ‘ for doubt- 
shain nf „ ,l,ty to stand the 
the year f°n Lrn .h'g India. In 
‘ I was'hr 7 0 wing he wrote : 
wh a T br . ok, r n 5iown in health 



LOUD DALHOUPIE. 


when I ("w 11 ?°* n in h ea ltli 
an invalid and had no business to come. I landed in Calcutta 
term of „ii,„ , sta cripple.’ During the whole eight years of liis 
from acute no- n , ever rf ' ally well, and usually was suffering 

the shin with .7' lbc day he quitted India he crawled on board 
disability - i ; l . e ( ?^ crutches. Notwithstanding his physical 
of j n * s \vjn U a most hicessant suffering, the marvellous strength 
highest dm ,Y n nj h‘d him to perform an amount of work of the 
When bIrUnrJ 1,V Yi llicl1 exceeded tlie powers of most statesmen, even 
The fKV^ct health. 

bv the second Q{iJ ears of bis government were largely occupied 
venient to narrnt\ • n< * the second Burmese war. It will be con- 
paigns be for, # Yio m ? utll ‘ne the history and results of those cam- 
other fields. J SCUSsi »g Lord Dalhousie’s manifold activities in 

olt M diraj . Diwati Mfilraj, who occupied a semi-indepen 
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losition as Governor of Multan, combining the bu^ 

on a large scale with that of administration, was call_^__ 

g^t>le government at Lahore to render accounts. After some delaV 
intimated that he preferred to resign. Two young officer^ 
\ans Agnew of the Civil Service and Lieutenant Anderson wer<? 
then sent by the Resident to take over charge of the fortress of 
Multan and install the Sikh Governor who had been appointed to 
succeed Mulraj In April 1848 both these oilicers were suddenly 
attached and hacked to death. Mulraj, who rewarded the mur¬ 
derers for their deed, regained possession of Mill tan, which was-far 
too strong to be taken from him except after a regular sief^ 
Lord Gough the commander-in-chief, with whom Lord Dulhousic 
reluctantly but resolutely concurred, decided that it would bo 
unwise to attempt the siege of Multan during the hot weather and 
without adequate^force or a suitable siege train. He therefore, 
m s]iite of all entreaty, deferred operations until the cold weather. 
He has been much blamed for that decision, but so firs Under¬ 
stand the matter he was right. The correct nne«, S °rm a - , undc ,t 
is not impugned by the facf tiiat durino- ti, i 1 S ,IS J l J ( " ernen t 

Herbert fedwardes^pressed MQlrai hard with . seas « n f L,eu f e,,a ,^ 
^t^. COmPelled thc Chieftain «main\ S fi£ C wS?f 

day^ C ]md g to 0 b?22d, becau^the^Dt^ 6 " J 818 5 but i » ft - er .» tc % 
tempted the Sikh troops to revolt tin th-ittboT''*** ° f Mulri y il£ T 
themselves in danger of being cut off by a hosSSSS? S °°" ^ 

the 

. 


at 


was announced in thc famous phrase • • im,. , ,------- 

uninfluenced bv example the Sil l, : nwarned by precedent, 

and. on my word, sirs. ?£y dfaS hiveftfthfe ^ tot > i™*' 
Extensive preparations were made The r ” gea v Ce ' „i 
moved up to the frontier, and LoTir'e,, m ,i Governor -Sfn e f al 
chief, crossed the Panjab with 20 000 m ! comnmnder-in- 

Another large force wi b„„gh ? ** 

Chilianwala. Before Multan fell the batUe'of Chiiilnwrdii 
had been fought by Lord Gough on Januarv 18 1840 The Sikhs 
entrenched tSemse ves with their backs to the Jhefum rivers 
tiiey had done with their backs to the Suflai at lh< bittle of 
Sobraon in the first Sikh war. Lord Gough reached ChiliamvalS 
about noon, with the intention of reconnoitring the position, 
encamping for thc night, and lighting the next day But when The 
enemy’s guns suddenly opened fire, and the Sikhs in full force 
advanced from their entrenchments, all possibility of encamping 

' The idiom ‘with a vengeance’ has been sometimes misunderstood. 
It simply means ‘to extremity’, or in French, d outrance, amt has nothing 
to do - i tli vengeance in the sense of revenue. 




CHILIANWALA 


,ancl Lord Gough was forced to fight at once. The ^ 
out one o’clock in the afternoon, and consequently it _ 
/hours available at that season were few. The result of 
flight was that the enemy was driven back to Tupai on the 
jver bank, and if daylight had lasted would have been forced into 
xe Water. But the coining on of darkness, combined with certain 
rors committed by subordinate commanders, especially the 
amty handling of the cavalry on the British right, prevented the 
ttainment of complete success. The Sikhs were even able to 
ecover some of their guns during the night. The British force 
A * ere( l severely, losing 2,338 men killed and wounded. Lord 
jo ugh also ] OS £ four guns and the colours of three regiments. 

Ji the other hand, twelve or thirteen guns were taken from the 
enemy. 

In rl 10 uews tbc battle produced a painful impression in both 
bv ^»nd England, the Sikh strength having been much underrated 
ani? • • opinion, which had expected an easy triumph. The home 
utnoriti 08 hastily ordered the recall of Lord Gough and his super- 
^?i on by Sir Charles Napier, the conqueror of Sind. 
n Aarc k to Gujarat. The battle of Chilianwala had been 
f II ^sarily fought by Lord Gough with inadequate force. The 
nV i AI M ltfm a few days later released a large body of troops, who 
«« tbeir way northwards by forced marches, and more than 
placed the heavy casualties of the battle. The British now 
? >am ° for the first time superior to the enemy in artillery. Want 
f su Ppb*es prevented the Sikh general from retaining his strong 
position at Rasul near ChilianwalS. When he moved 
A tw . ai 'ds to Gujarat, a town near the Chinab, Lord Gough 
Ref ?0I,Ve< * t,lat ille time for the final conflict had come. 

p r asin g. to be tempted into premature action by the enemy’s 
battl° Cat — s ' be marched slowly in February towards his chosen 
coneeT° lmd ’ w bere he intended to deliver the decisive blow with 
RaTi lt °d forces adequately supplied with guns. 1 
was JAi i° f ^jarUt, February 21, 1849. The Sikh ‘position 
ChiniK 1 ' ,s lr(1 to the south of the town of Gujarat, with the 
bv m \ ( ' n l 'beir left. The battle began about 9 a.m. on February 21 
defenoJ 1 ^? 118 ar 'illery duel which greatly weakened the Sikh 
an mA* general advance of the British begi n at 11.30, and 

o’clooP 1 i lt( 1 tlle w bole Sikh army was in full flight. By one 
of K * le town » camp, and baggage of the enemy, with most 
Ti CU f UlLS > were in the hands of the victors. 

. 1 . h-5 ( ; e ! s A*e victory was gained at tlie 


Posf Ap (1/. 1 * > V\Ub g < * lUl'U ell/ ainu.t 

uuVsiiAri J k J ,led and 670 wounded. The fugitive army was h 
P, en °; s as the Afghan frontier by an active Porn- of 12. 


comparatively small 
hotly 

men nml ni ^ ]UU wvuuvr uv «« ,cw*»v ^2,000 

Peshawar * conquest was completed by the occupation of 

>.d Gough observed in his farewell orders that 4 the tide of 

adyicc is entitled to some of the credit due for the 
preparation at the ‘battle of the «uftB V as 
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st, which heretofore rolled on the Punjaub from the w^ 
th reached it and overcome it from the east; and that i 
ider attempted, the British Indian army has accomplish 
fierce controversy which has raged round Chilianwala and cer-’ 
tain less important actions fought by Lord Gough found no fad 
for its fires in the story of the battle of Gujarat. The preparations 
for the final struggle were carefully thought out and successfully 
matured, while the conduct of the battle itself left no opening I° r 
hostile criticism. The news was received with intense pleasure 
at home, and fresh honours and rewards were gladly bestowed on 
everybody concerned, from the Governor-general and the com¬ 
mander-in-chief down to the rank and file. 

Annexation. The Panjab having twice become the prize of 
war, and two attempts at maintaining a Sikh administration having 
failed disastrously. Lord Dalhousie rightly decided on avowed 
annexation. The decision was his alone, taken without reference 

either to the council in Cal¬ 
cutta or to superior authority 
in England. The Governor- 
general explained that 
‘ there was no government in 
the Panjab, and if I had not 
proclaimed a distinct policy of 
one kind or another, I should 
have had the country in one 
month in riot and utter anar¬ 
chy, and harm would have been 
done which years and years 
could not have made good. 
What I have done I have done 
as an act of necessity.’ 1 

The boy Maharaja Dhu- 
leep Singh was required }° 
resign for himself, his heirs 
and his successors, all right, 
title, and claim to the sove¬ 
reignty of the Panjab, or to 
any sovereign power what¬ 
ever. 

Form of government- 

Lord Dalhousie, who did not 
_ ., . see eye to eye with Sir Henry 

Lawrence the late resident, was unable either to dispense with 
the services of that able oincer, or to entrust him with the control 
of the civil administration, a task for which his romantic tern 
perament and unmethodical habits were thought to render him 
unsuitable. 

As a temporary arrangement the provincial government was 

1 Lord Dalhousie, in acting thus promptly, followed the advice of John 
Lawrence. Henry thought annexation inexpedient. 



SIR HENRY LAWRLNCE. 
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ADMINISTRATION 

jSpfd ^tlie hands of a board, consisting of Sir Henry Lawrl 
!M uotllfdr John, and a civilian colleague from Bengal. As 3 
n>Wunity offered Henry Lawrence was transferred -w 
^utalia, tlie board was abolished, and John Lawrence was 
pointed chief commissioner. Whoever might be in local charge, 
the government was directed by the Governor-general, who insisted 
tnat his policy, not that of anybody else, must be carried out. 

7 ? r ^ anization °* a new administration. The new governmen 
everything to do. The administration of Ranjit Singh, even 
It le ?* i was a t his best, liad been of the rough-and-ready kind. 
tr e , ld uot concern himself for a moment with the welfare of the 
tinn P V cou centrating his attention on the army, and the extrac- 
liar \ Very . ra P ee trom the cultivators on which he could lay 
‘| | 1 * . civilized rulers could possibly continue to govern on 

fi r™.P ru tciples. Lord Dalhousie selected the best men in the Indian 
rcMT„ 1 l CeS, ? lvil and military, in order to construct a reasonably 
*= ar > though flexible and informal, machinery of government. 
t} a ^ ras .rewarded by seeing that prosperity and contentment in 
p 1 A aa J a h resulted from his efforts. The Lawrences, Herbert 
o|t; ^ aides > John Nicholson, Richard Temple, and many other 
or . os ® nam es are more or less familiar, contributed to the 
u * f] ™i° n of the model province; but they always worked 
Cr " ae e ^ e °* their indefatigable master, who, perhaps, deserves, 
obtained^ ^ lan * ds brilliant subordinates, the credit for the results 

Reforms in all departments. External security was provided 
^.ohain of forts and cantonments and the constitution of 
j . mobile Frontier Force, including the Corps of Guides ; while 
enrru™ order was assured by general disarmament and the 
aoencfIf nt i° f civil and military police. Ranjit Singh had been 
Prod* t0mCd t0 take as land revenue in kind half of the gross crop 
assessm 1 he new government was content with a moderate cash 
were r*invn' .Communications, which had been wholly neglected, 
a<re the l ni P rovef h ll P d a H possible r tops were taken to encour- 
sehook \v f 0P r° to settIe Jown to peaceable occupations. Village 
into oDf ro' 0 *°hnded, and an informal judicial systen was brought 
adminic^ 10 , n ; J h ( “ province w^as divided into convenient districts, 
and hoir - i )y P ,oked ohicers, of whom about half were military 
ooiiniilr ? ,vd 8er vants. Care was taken not to crush the newly 
the aH* pC0 P ,e lln der the weight of the Bengal Regulations, 
Ro,i,k„T ln,Stmtioa being organized on the more elastic non- 
benefipon°f n those measures and many others equally 

oenenih J + 1 an 3 a b quicklv became not only prosperous but 
so bravelvSTifi 11 ^ 9 and the men who had fought the British 
L k- > r , m 1819 willi n ^| v stood shoulder to shoulder with them 
(iu\vn m ? ° ‘ ral, ng classes, however, for whom Henry Lawrence 

hand of hi S TottioK SO,nc reaS ° n l ° COnn>lain ° f th ° iUaVy 

ii i pe fundamental differences of temperament and opinion between 
e Lawrence brothers are expounded at length in the Lift ■ of Sir Henry 

A a 3 
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and Burmese War. The war with Burma, althduti] 
consequences not much inferior in importance toj 1 
Sikh War, was of less military interest, and may be-desr 
Gently in few words. The humiliations inllicted on and the 
losses endured by Burma in 182G liad not lowered the pride of 
the court of Ava, which never missed an opportunity of expressing 
its contempt for Europeans or for insulting the representative 
of the Governor-general, who had to be withdrawn in 1810, Certain 
acts of oppression on British merchants in 1851 were brought 
to the notice of Lord Dalhousie, who required reparation and the 
payment of a trifling sum as damages. No satisfaction having 
been obtained, Commodore Lambert was sent to Rangoon to 
demand redress. That officer, contrary to his orders, seized one 
of the Icing's ships. The Burmese then fired, the Commodore 
returned the fire, and so hostilities began, more by accident than 
by design. 1 But, even if the naval officer had been less hasty? 
war could not have been long postponed, because the Burmese 
Government declined to abate its arrogance, or to deal on friendly 
terms with the Government of India. The operations were brief 
and successful. a he great pagoda of Rangoon was gallantly 
stormed on April 14, 1852; Prome was occupied by General 
Godwin m October, and the whole of the Pegu province in Novem¬ 
ber. Dalhousie declined to obey instructions from England to ad¬ 
vance to Ava, contenting himself with the annexation of Pegu, the 
inland boundary on the river being fixed at Meaday, above Prome. 
i Ihe king having resolutely refused to sign a formal treatv, the new r 
province was annexed by proclamation. The brilliant success of 
the second Burmese VYarwas mainly due to the Governor-general 
lnmself who avoided all the errors of Lord Amherst, and saw 
personally to every detail of the equipment of the troops. He also 
visi: the country, and organized the administration, as he had 

done in the Panjab. 

Results. The Government of India thus acquired control, 
direct or indirect, of the cm ire eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal 
from Chittagong o Singapore, while the Burmese kingdom was 
absolutely shut out irom access to the sea except through British 
territory. Such a condition could not last" indefinitely, and the 
third Burmese \\ai in the time of Lord Du fieri n was the natural 
and inevitable consequence of the second. Pegu, for ‘the most 
part an alluvial plain of extraordinary fertility, now constitutes 
the Pegu Division, comprising five Districts.' The population 
increases rapidly, and British administration has brought an 


Lawrence , by Sir Herbert Edwardes and Herman Merivale (Smith Elder, 
3rd ed., 1873). 7 

1 ' There is no doubt thafcLambert was the immediate cause of the war 
by st izing the King’s ship, in direct disobedience of his orders from me. 
I accepted the responsibility of his act, but disapproved and censured it. 
Be replied oiiiciallv that he lt d written home, and he was sure Palmerston 
V Otild have approved ! ’ ( Private Letters, July 23, 1853, p. 2G0). Lambert 
was promoted. 
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Prome is connects 



growth of material prosperity. 

4a/by railway. 

41/1862, when Sir Arthur Phayre became the first 
i&sioner, British Burma was administered under the Govern- 
|mpnt of India by two commissioners, one of Pegu (Sir Arthur. 
Phayre), and the other of Tenasserim. 

Sikkim. A third annexation of foreign territory on a very small 
scale had been effected in 1850, when a portion of the Sikkim Slate 
situated between Nepal and Bhutan was taken from the Raja 
as a penalty for his treacherous seizure in the previous year oi 
Dr. Campbell, the frontier political officer, and Dr. (Sir John) 
Hooker, the eminent botanist. 

Annexation by lapse. We now turn to the much debated 
question of Lord Dalhousie’s action in relation to the Native 
States, and the numerous cases in which the doctrine of lapse to 
the paramount power on failure of heirs was enforced, The 
doctrine was no new thing, and in everv case the annexations 
actually effected were approved by the Home Government. 

The test case is that of Satara, the little Maratha principality 
in the Western Ghats created by Lord Hastings in 1819. The Raja 
appointed by the Marquess having been deposed in 1S39 for 
treasonable practices, his brother was substituted, and ruled well 
until his death without heirs in 1848. The Raja, immediately 
before his death, had adopted a son without the consent of the 
paramount power, livery body was agreed that the son so adopted 
should inherit the private estate of the deceased. The question 
whether or not he should succeed to the Raj was quite a different 
matter. As far back as 1834 the directors had laid down that 
the recognition ot an adoption as securing a political succession 
was ail indulgence, and that such an 4 indulgence should be the 
exception, npt the rule, and should never be granted but as a 
special mark of favour and approbation ’. The principle thus 
enunciated was extended in 1841 by the decision of the court 
‘ to persevere in the one clear and direct course of abandoning 
no just and honourable accession of terri> ory or revenue, while all 
existing claims of right are at the same time scrupulously respected’* 
The case of Satara obviously came within those rules, and the only 
issue was whether or not it was expedient to apply them. 

Lord Dalhousie and almost all the leading officials in India who 
were consulted concurred in holding that no sufficient reason existed 
for treating Satara as an exception to the rule. The Court of 
Directors confirmed the action of the Governor-general, saying : 

4 We are fully satisfied that by the general law and custom of India, 
a dependent principality like that of Satara, cannot pass to an adopted 
heir without the consent ol the Paramount Power ; that we arc under no 
pledge, direct or constructive, to give such consent ; and that the general 
interests committed to our charge are best consulted by withholding it- 
That clear ruling places on the shoulders of the Home Government 
t lie full responsibility for all the cases of annexation by reason of 
lapse effected by Lord Dalhousie. In one instance only, that of 





PENSION OF THE EX-PES1IWA. 


Jtv utana, was his recommendation disallowel 
i•being \.<at Karauli was an ancient Rajput principal 
Dalhousie, although personally in favour of annexation; 
^nofc^css his opinion, and expected it to be overruled. He declared 
-bat i le was * ver y well content ’ with the final decision in the 
matter \ 1 

Pension of the ex-Peshwa, The two other principal cases of 
annexation by lapse, namely those of Nagpur and JhansI, as well 
as several minor instances, like Jaitpur in Bundelkhand and 
. a mbalpur in Orissa (now in Central Provinces), were all covered 
^J^inciple by the Satara ruling. The annexation of Oudh in 
1856 and tiie stoppage of the pension of the ex-Peshwa, after his 
death in 1852, had nothing whatever to do with the doctrine of 
iapse. Dhondhu Pant, the adopted son of Baji Rao, and after- 
'vards infamous as the Nana Sahib, was allowed to inherit without 
Question the enormous treasure accumulated by the ex-Peshwa, 
f U i ( ! Was g iy en a jdgir besides. The extravagant pension of eight 
Ja *vhs of rupees a year secured by Sir John Malcolm to Baji Rao 
unquestionably was merely a personal allowance for his lifetime, 
■this adopted son's claim to continuance of it was baseless and 

unreasonable. 

Annexation of Oudh. The annexation of Oudh was ordered 
directly and peremptorily by the Home Government in a mode 
more drastic than that recommended by Lord Dalliousie, who was 
then on the eve of departure. He had not time to take all the 
Precautions needed to ensure the safety of the transaction. The 
Refusal of Lord Canning, his successor, to enforce disarmament 
m Oudh had serious consequences. Dalliousie, who had not been 
ufraid to disarm the Panjab, would not have shrunk from a similar 
°peration in Oudln on which he had actually resolved. 2 

Sle^man’s opinions. Sir William SJeeman, resident at Luck- 
n °w from 1849 to 1850, while convinced that the persistent niis- 
government of Oudh should not be allowed to continue, held 
strong opinions adverse to direct annexation. His words are : 


‘If our Government interpose, it must not be by negotiation or treaty, but 
authoritatively on the ground of existing treaties and obligations to the 
People of Oudh. The treaty of 1837 gives our Government ample authority 
take the whole administration on ourselves, in order to secure what wc 
have so often pledged ourselves to secure to the people ; but if wc do this 
'Y e must, in order to stand well with the rest of India, honestly and dis- 
t! nctlv disclaim all interested motives, and appropriate the whole el the 
revenues for the benefit of the people and royal family of Glide. . . . Were 
^ ve to take advantage of the occasion to annex or confiscate Ourit or any 
Part of it; our good name in India would undoubtedly suffer : and that good 
hame is more valuable to us than a dozen Glides. . . . W e suffered from our 
conduct in Scinde ; but that was a country distant and little known, 
J| nd linked t.0 the rest of India by few ties of sympathy. ... It will be other¬ 
wise with Qude. Here the giant’s strength is manifest, and we cannot 


1 Lee Warner, ii. 173. 

2 Private Letters , February 12, 1858, p. 401. 
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keagiunt” without suffering in the estimation of 


all India. 

relations wit^y/ ly J 
all establishment^ 


0r. confiscation are [sic] not compatible with our~____ 

% pendent state. . . . I shall recommend that all W1) au»sumv*»v-, 
<;^mihtuTy, civil, and fiscal, be kept entirely separate from those of our own 
Government, that there may be no mistake about the disinterestedness 
of our intentions towards Oude-By adopting a simple system of ad¬ 

ministration, to meet the wishes of a simple people, we should secure the 
goodwill of all classes of society in Oude, and no class ♦would be more 
pleased with the change than the members of the royal family themselves, 
who depend upon their stipends for their subsistence, and despair of ever 
again receiving them under the present Sovereign and system. . . . We have 
only the right to interpose to secure for the suffering people that better 
Government which their Sovereign pledged himself to secure for them, 
but has failed to secui e. . , . Ihe native States I consider to be breakwaters, 
amt when they are an swept away we shall be left to the mercy of our 
native army, which may not always be sufficiently under our control.’ 

Sleerhan appears to have desired that the Government of India 
should grange to manage the country by European agency in 
perpetuity, leaving the surplus revenue tothe royal family. He 
suggested as an alternative that the European management might 
last only during the minority of the heir apparent, then about 
eleven years <‘f age, who should be bound on coming of age to 
g °S™S rd ^ with advice of the resident.* g 
I m r., n ™ Outran?* / be annexation was actually effected 

?rJv in ba d succeeded Sleeman as resident 

anotaranee of the kin^’’ ^ a * bous io» being anxious to secure the 
as to the method f * S u ? nsent ’ availed himself of the discretion 
of fer a tl ”tv whh tlm Ur ". a H° wed the directors’ orders, to 

within three days, the res’Et^wouw’ * f ifc sh °?u d not be acce P te f) < { 
Gudin The treaty propounded vlr TT*' * government of 
country in tiie Company for ever? „ d h .® §°yernment of, the 
the king and his lawful heirs with k lia ranteed the royal title 

to fifteen lakhs of rupees (then 1 sonnon'*“ ces m “ J 

o iimi’ui inricri.vtmn ;L ' ? a A 5 ^t>0,000 pounds sterling) ; and 

the king definitely refused the Sly.““The amratTon Sos 

ISfifnstd W “ h ° M Tlle > re “' ),C 

Space fails to justify the decision of the British Government 
by adducing proofs of the frightful and increasing misrule in Oudln 
The ghastly picture is faithfully exhibited in Sleeman’s famous 
(wok describing his tour in 1849-50. Outram’s reports fully 
; confirmed the statements ot his predecessor. Nobody who knows 
die fact can deny the necessity for taking over the administration* 
biib it would have been wiser to follow bleoman’s advice without 
* modification as to the method of effecting the necessary change. 
Emd DalJiousie certainly made a mistake in trying to extort an 
[ostensible consent from the king, who was right in refusing to 
set his signature to a sham 4 treaty \ Thc° Governor-general 


1 A Journey, Private Correspondence, vol. ii, pp 877-93. 
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) lave proceeded, 4 not by negotiation or treaty 
“jiatively ’, as Sleeman rightly advised him. 
and the Carnatic. Two other transactions in connexion 
"the Native States require passing mention. Incessant 
troubles about the Nizam’s payments for the support of the 
Hyderabad Contingent were settled for a time by an arrangement 
made in 1853, which assigned Berar with certain adjoining districts, 
all estimated to pay a revenue of fifty lakhs, in order to provide 
for the maintenance of the force. The arrangement did not wort¬ 
hs smoothly as was expected, and required modification some years 
later. Diiliculties continued to be experienced, and in 1902 the 
Nizam agreed with Lord Curzon to assign Berar to the Government 
of India under a perpetual lease, so that it is now, all but in name, 
Part of British India, and is attached to the Central Provinces. 

The death of the titular Nawab of the Carnatic in 1855 gave an 
opportunity for the revision of the rank and allowances of his 
family. Careful investigation in England and India satisfied the 
responsible authorities that the rank of Nawab, which carried 
with it a semi-sovereign position, had been held since 1801 by each 
Nawab as a purely personal honour, and that Government was not 
bound to continue it after the death of the holder. Lord Dalhousie, 
concurring with the Government of Madras, therefore decided on 
the abolition of the rank of Nawab, and the abatement of many 
attendant evils. The present representative of the family is known 
u s Prince of Arcot, and is officially recognized as the premier 
hobleman in the presidency. 

Administration . A large volume would be needed to describe 
With particulars Lord Dalhotisie’s inc ssant, almost feverish 
Activity in supervising every department of the state, and intro¬ 
ducing innovations or improvements. He made the machinery 
cf. the Supreme Government more workable by getting rid of 
a htiquated survivals in procedure and by arranging the work on 
J sensible departmental basis. The absurd arrangement by which 
fbe Governor-general in person, or in his ah nee the next senior 
*hember of council, administered the provincial government of 
Bengal, was terminated, and a lieutenant-governor was appointed 
(1854). A particularly inefficient body called the Military Board, 
^bich was supposed to look after public works, was suppressed, 
ar >d the Department of Public Works (P.W.D.) was constituted 
nearly in its existing form. Tin* expenditure on publn- wor s, 
which had been on the most niggardly m o, was eiionno • 

nereased, and works of great magnitude, sir > as } bt' * la . ... 

Hoad, were undertaken. Due attention was paid W jnm 

Ms, especially the Gances Canal. Lord Damousic uWued 
,ls English experience as president of the Board ' 

We J]-considered plan oi trunk -nd branch rfd'vajs ^hi for ns 
basis of the ‘existing railway system. The earliest bn. a 
short one from Bombay to Than a, was opened in lSyb A year 
.ter Calcutta was connected with the Ramganj coal- c ■ > ‘_ 
tew miles of rails were laid in the Madras presidency. 
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Lies prevented Lord Dalhousie from seeing any mol 
/at preliminary operations on a large scale were proefc 
lie retired. 

ie Governor-general also founded the electric telegraph 
system, with the help of a clever medical professor of chemistry, 
named O’Shaughnessy, for whom he obtained a knighthood with 
much difficulty, because the gentleman was not a member of either 
the army or the covenanted civil service. The expedients to which 
O’Shaughnessy was reduced in order to circumvent the innumer¬ 
able obstacles in his path were very strange. The utterly inefficient 
postal arrangements which had satisfied 4 John Company ’ were 
boldly swept away, and the uniform half-anna postal rate was 
introduced. Before Dalhousie’s reforms it cost a rupee to send 
a letter from Calcutta to Bombay. During several years of Lord 
Dalhousie’s administration the North-Western Provinces, now the 
Agra Province, were well governed by Mr. James Thomason who 
was lieutenant-governor from 1843 to 1853. Thomason warmly 
Supported and in part. anticipated the Governor-general in the 
policy of extensive public works, the promotion of education, the 
reform of the jail administration, and every other form of activity 
proper to a government claiming to be civilized. The famous 
education dispatch sent out by Sir Charles Wood (Lord Halifax') 
in 1854. which laid the foundation of the existing system of verna¬ 
cular schools, was thoroughly in accordance with the ideas of 
both Dalhousie and Thomason. The Governor-general lost no 
time m giving the fullest possible effect to the instructions sent 
from England, which .iad been prepared with the help of Macaulay. 
Marshman, and other capable advisers. 

Last, but not least, the subject of army organization must be 
mentioned. Lord Dalhousie prepared nine elaborate minutes on the 
question, which were put on one side at the India House, and scarcely 
noticed. In fact, two of them were mislaid and could not be traced. 
Hunter was of opinion that if the advice recorded in those masterly 
documents had been heeded, it is possible that the Mutiny might 
not have occurred. But the validity of that opinion is extremely 
doubtful. 

Renewal of Charter’, 1853. In 1853 the charter of the East 
India Company was renewed for the last time, not for any definite 
period, but during the pleasure of Parliament. The constitution 
of the Court of Directors was improved, the covenanted civil service 
was thrown open to competition, and power was taken to appoint 
a separate provincial government for Bengal. 

Lord Dalhousie s achievement. No summary confined to 
■i r> isonable space can do justice to the manifold activity of Lord 
Dalhousie, who never allowed ill health and pain to hinder him 
from giving all hif boundless energy to the service of the state- 
Many of his actions aroused hostile criticism, often drawing down 
on J»is head unmerited abuse. He felt painfully the wounds 
inflicted by the darts of unfair calumny, but was not moved by 
the smart to swerve from the path which he had marked out for 



LORD DALHOUSIE'S ACHIEVEMENT 

A saying of his quoted by Hunter has, as that 
;e& 4 the ring of a great soul 5 . 
circulate these papers ; ” he wrote hastily on one case in 
on he had successfully insisted on justice being done at the risk 
* tumult, 44 they are an instance of the principle that we 
l *b do what is rifrllt without four of nnncAmw>nr>oc O’ . v _ 




it l i >>isuoin ox it are proven uay dv day in politics, 
ricri ? ldou °tedIy Dalhousie always sought to do what he considered 
wh i 7>°, m P°hit of view, which did not always command the 
jt 0 ® held as seen by others, who were not affected by his limitations, 
from *'to a inasterful man, and had some of the defects inseparable 
tik? « t ^ pe of character - w hen it was suggested that he should 
to h* Ce r n tlie ministr > at home after leaving India, he explained 
hin f confidential correspondent that various reasons prevented 
vo, accepting any official position, and added : * Moreover, 

it iV aaVe hlt anotllLer reason. I should never act with other men. 
ODinJni 1 h ? pe aild beIieve ) that 1 arrogantly insist on my own 
l V but 1 can t take the same vi ews as other fellows seem to 
chi 1 su PP° se 1 am crotchety. 5 The writer of the last 
ill-fiic i ' C not do himself justice. If is, however, true that he was 
temn • t0 work smoothly with colleagues, and a man with 
he. ramen t so autocratic was bound to make enemies and develop 
buV } m °hi e, al business. Iiis intellectual power is undeniable ; 
for* Worsb, PP ed efficiency a little too zealously, and sometimes 
eon vx * . even inefficient people have sentiments which need 

L ^‘ucration. An unmethodical sentimental person like Sir Henry 
alto r +u Ce , irritated his practical mind intensely. No criticism can 
j u ,, the fact that Lord Dalhousie must always be allowed a place 
ILicf* G front rank of the Governors-general, by the side of Warren 
‘rp, tln Ss, Wellesley, and the Marquess of Hastings, 
the M eXanuna ti° n tbe question as to how* far his policy provoked 
c hapt Utm ^ wjP be under taken more conveniently in the next 


CHRONOLOGY 

Pim* e ^i\^ rd ) H ard in? e Governor-general (Julv) . . 1844 

r bUch War began; battles of Mudki and ‘Fero/.eshah ’ 

Baht r CCe / nb f. r >.1845 

r , 01 ^awal (January) and Sobraon (February); treaties of 
Si Lahore . . . . . . 1846 

Lor^^hil operations in Hill Tracts of Orissa . 1847-54 

i u Dalhousie Governor-general (January); revolt of Mulraj ; 
H« t ,.J Ceon( l Sikh War ; annexation of Sataru by lapse . . :S48 

Pen i Chilianwala and Gujarat ; annexation of the Fanjiib 18-40 

Seoo funexation of part or Sikkim.1850 

First t % lrmesc War ; annexation of Pegu .... 1852 

Sir Vi nd * an railway opened ; renewal of charter . . 1853 

Crhv mdes Wood’s education dispatch . . . . 1354 

War; many reforms ... . 1854-6 

torture of Lord Dalhousie : Lord Canning Governor-general; 
^unexation of Oudh; death of Lord Hardinge . . 1850 
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Authorities 



Hardinge (R. I.. 1900) by the second Viscount HardiNoe^- 
x^he wrHo n his father’s staff, contains much matter previously unpublyir? ' c 
ana ranks as a primary authority. The standard work " i} ..u. 

generally i., A History oj the Sikh s by J. D. Cunningham {' most 

suppressed ; 2nd ed., 1853. written largely from the Sikh pc vec j jts 

It should be read with Ran jit Singh by Sir Lepel Griffin (v ? i , 

a brilliant and wise lit tie book, which gives the best account of the' 

Further light is thrown on both the Sikh Wars in The Sikhs amr 
Wars by General Sir Charles Gough and A. D. Innes (Iuncs l & Co., 
1897) ; and in the Life and Campaigns of Hugh Gough , Field Marshal , 
first Viscounty by R* S. Rait (1903). The story of the. suppression of the 
Khond horrors is told by Major-General John Camtbell in the Narrative 
of his Operations in the Hill Trad•; of Orissa for the Suppression of Human 
Sacrifices and Female Infanticide (London, Hurst & Blackett ; printed for 
private circulation, 1861). 

Marsh.man devotes much space to the time of Lord Dalhousie. Special 
book dealing with the subject are : The Marquess of Dalhousie (R. I., 
1905) by Sir WAV. Hunter ; the large Life by Sir IV. Lf.e Warner (1904); 
Private Letters of the Marquess of Dalhousie , ed. by J. A. Baird (Blackwood, 
1910) ; and The Marquis of Dalhousie'*s Administration of British India , 
by Edwin Arnold (2 vols., Saunders &. Otley, 1801). The second Burmese 
War is treated by Colonel \\ . F. B. Laurie in Our Burmese Wars and 
Relations with Burma (Allen, 1880). 

Biographical works dealing with the doings of individual officers are 
too numerous to specify. Two little bocks on Thomason may be men¬ 
tioned, namely, James Thomason , by Sir W. Muir (Edinburgh, Clark, 
1897); and another with tin* same title by Sir R. Temple (R. I., 1893). 


CHAPTER 5 

I.ord Canning ; the Mutiny; tUe Queen’s Proclamation and the na«W 
of the East India Company. 1 p 

Viscount Canning. Viscount Canning, son of Mr. Geonu 
Canning who had been Prime Minister in 1827, was in liis forty 
fourth year when lie relieved Lord Dalhousie on the Just, day of 
February 1856, and had had considerable political experience 
as a member of Parliament and a minister, his last oHiee being 
that of postmaster-general. Lord Dalhousie, although rather 
more guarded in his farewell utterances than some of his prede¬ 
cessors had been, was disposed to believe that all was well in India, 
i ad that his successor would enjoy a peaceful time. Even the 
■ rous annexation of Oudh had been effected quietly without 
.‘iv m rious opposition. 

N . prevision of the Mutiny. The outgoing Governor-general 
certainly had not the slightest prevision of the storm that was to 
break the next year in May. and had not made any arrangements 
to in< vt it. Ad hough Lord Dalhousie had displayed anxious fore- 
• 1: night in the preparation for the Burmese War, and had organized 


MINIS Tf? 



no Prevision of mutiny 

fl'y the supply and transport services, he was not a r 



/ His minutes on army organization, Which havel„ 
tfWed, were mainly directed to the purpose of maintain®? jn" 
•; 'an adequate proportion of European troops. He deplored 
as hu* he could the orders irom home which required 
* considerable portion of his small European garrison 
vi-i.’ ,d Persia. So far his views were perfectly sound, but 
►d ' lare with his predecessors the censure due for permitting 
nuance of a most dangerous military situation in India, 
lie hau not taken any precautions to protect the enormous store 
ot munitions at Delhi, which was left in the hands of the native 
army, or to secure the es- 
sential strategical position 
of Allahabad. Whatever 
thought was devoted to 
military preparation in India 
was directed to the Panjab. 

Everywhere else the old hap¬ 
hazard distribution of the 
troops continued, and no¬ 
body in authority, mili¬ 
tary or civil, seems to 
have realized the obvious 
perils incurred. 

Crimean, Persian, and 
Chinese Wars. Thoseperils 
here much aggravated by 
the wars in which Great 
tlritain was involved in 1856. 
the Crimean War came to 
end in March, but in the 
closing months of that year 
Jndia was drawn by Palme r- 
stonian policy into a con¬ 
nexion with two wars which 
did not properly concern 
her, and both of which were 
Unnecessary. Under orders 
had taken alarm at the occupation 
lion under Sir James Outram was 



LORD CANNING. 


roin the Home Government, which 
>f Herat by Persia, an expedi- 

p . „ . ” , i i j- r* s sont * rom Hombuv to ic 

Persian Gu- in October, and lid not return until M.:nn 1857. 
I he high-handed action of the representatives of Great Britain 
L. China brought on hostilities over a trilling incidt i in November, 
hhieh lasted with certain interruptions until I860. British troops 
Proceeding to India were then ordered to go round by China, and 
telp in the operations at Canton, The knowledge { ’ at tlu* English 
Wei’c engaged in so many wars. and that»h< proportion of Eu ropean 
roops in India was dangerously low, v ile the mosi important 
strategical points in the interior were in sepoy handed fostered 
1 The Delhi aisvnal contained not less thou 50 guns rr.d -». o: .irsj 
<0,000 stan L of arms, 2u0 000 shot and shell, and an enormous quuntity 
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test which then prevailed in the native army, and 
^le extent among the general population. The circling 
time were favourable to designs of rebellion again 
_ filers, who seemed to be weaker than usual. 

Discontent in native army. Long before 185G Lord Wdlia^ 
Bentinck had denounced the sepoy army as b in : th- 
expensive and inefficient in the world. Many incidents pro 
deterioration, and the constant extension of frontiers involved - 
service of the men in strange countries which they disliked. Wlide 
serving in such places they expected extra allowances, and when¬ 
ever difficulty was experienced in satisfying their claims mutinies 
occurred. At least four mutinies are recorded during the thirteen 
years preceding the great explosion ; the regiments concerned 
being the 34th N.I. in 1844, the 22nd N.I. in 1849, the GGth N.I. 
in 1850, and the 38th N.I. in 1852. Lord Canning in his lirst year 
of office directed that all recruits for the Bengal army should be 
attested, like the Madras sepoys, with an obligation to serve wher¬ 
ever required. Although the change did not directly affect the 
men already in the ranks it was unpopular, because the service 
was to a large extent hereditary and movements by sea endangered 
caste. 

Strength of army. On May 10, 1857, the strength of the 
Company’s army in India, including Pegu, was 238,002 of all ranks, 
of whom 38,000, or 19 per cent, (including officers of the native 
army), ^vere Europeans, the remainder 290,002 being natives of 
the country. The strength of the Bengal Army, which alone 
revolted to a serious extent, was 151,361, comprising 22,698 
Europeans and 128,GG3 Indians. About 40,000 troops were in 
the Panjab beyond the Sutlaj, including 8,G3I Europeans, besides 
11,049 in the Cis-Sutlaj districts, including 4,790 Europeans. 
Thus 13,421 Europeans were concentrated in the Panjab and 
Cis-Sutlaj territories. 1 

The proportion of British troops in the region now called the 
i United Provinces of Agra and Oudh was extremely small, while 
the strategical points and most of the guns were left in the hands 
of the native army. No European force existed in Bengal and 
Bihar, except at Calcutta and at Dinapore near Patnaf It is 
astonishing that successive Governors-general and commanders" 
in-chief should have been content to allow the continuance of 
such a dangerous distribution. 

Lax army discipline. The state of discipline in the native, 
and especially in the Bengal army, bad sunk very low, largely 
owing to the inveterate Bengal practice of promoting both British 
and Indian officers by strict seniority and retaining them lon£ 


of other material. The only Europeans employed were a few officers and 
non-commissioned officers of the Ordnance Departfnent. The palao 
enclosure was inhabited by about 12,000 discontented dependants of th c 
titular emperor. The key position of Allahabad was treated with similn r 
careh*. sness. 

1 The figures are given by C. D. (see Authorities post), p. 731. 
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Jiad become useless . 1 General Godwin, for insta^ 
landed in the second Burmese War, was seventy y 
- ^badurs of forty or even fifty years’ service were not 
° Ut 4 P ,00 ° ot tJle men came from Oudh, and with 
discinlino r ri* f °rmed close family parties subversive of 

the cvUfro * n’rif * *arge percentage of Brahmans recruited fostered 
to Mu- Mischievous extent. Other causes contributed 

Tlio foof nfti 01 discipline, which it would be tedious to expound. 

TTr* * tke l a ^ lt y is certain. 

mind«Tnfth^ yin P^ulation. It is equally certain that the • 
Muhammo Ho C1V1 * P°P llI ation of all classes and ranks, Hindus and 
bv foolinrrc or US> P n . nces and people, were agitated and disturbed 
of sentinicnt Uneasines s and vague apprehension. The disturbance 
of the armv Yf j n i 0t mar fifested b}' insurrections, as the discontent 
clearlv + 1 , 0 * llucl , been signalled by mutinies, but events showed 
classed * mcn 1 s minds had been long unsettled. The ruling 
annexafio .1 e r m I J^ ere< ^ uneas y by the numerous escheats and 
4 dencnHo^ 1 ! ey knew nothing about subtle distinctions of 
solarY/p o ° r . su bordinate ’ states, and the like, which tilled 
India and m tlle correspondence between the Government of 

after r>ri • e me authorities. They simply saw that principality 
another inCI i ^ was esc heated and annexed for one reason or 
of the nQ S }° * lat no ru lcr of a native state felt safe. Ewry one 
years of y UeatSj lapses, and annexations which marked the eight 
and tii lj0ra Halhousie’s rule could be justified by sound arguments 
bind • k f en . eraI principles enunciated by the Government in Eng- 
transqo+^ t t le P ace was too fast, and the cumulative effect of the 
law an i fi nS Was P rof °undly unsettling. The introduction of British 
cvervivh. 6 r f venue settlements with village zemindars diminished 
estate ler j 11 ? authority of the classes accustomed to rule their 
nient ck i e ftainships as petty autocrats ; and the establish¬ 

ment *n? enera * mfcrual peace threw multitudes out of employ - 
of un'pm l 1 ° annexation of Oudh, in particular, let loose swarms 
to tak i °y e< men in various ranks. When Outram was obliged 
‘ e leave the chief commissionership at Lucknow unfortn natch* 


hot.-tomr , . > especially wun ivir. buDDins, me equally 

ton'nm i Gt i judicial commissioner. The administration took 
L owi r ° , of the susceptibilities of the great landholders, and 

. u .aiming s refusal to disarm Oudh left abundance of weapons 
m every village. 

thn+°^u arm y an( ^ the civil population were pervaded bv fear 
at the Government intended to make everybody Christians, as 
4 c old Muhammadan governments had often in;:' •dactuved 
converts ’ wholesale. 2 The Indian people, as a rule, do not 

2 In Madras and Bombay the native olliccrs were promoted by selection. 
tj 0 Never were the natives more grievously mistaken than they have 
^ a ln adopting the notion foisted on them by designing and ambitious 
n that their religion was at stake ; for that notion I believe to have 
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rxini i5±trriaii xr&i\.ivij 

about doctrines. They recognize as a Muhammadfii 
jisod person, who is willing to repeat the short 

and to submit to the external conditions of Muslin^ _ 

Usm, of which caste is the essential institution, does not 
ble about any man’s beliefs, but public opinion insists that 
every man should follow the dkarma , or Law of Duty, of his caste. 
Christians had no caste, and no regard for the rules of ceremoin* aI 
purity and diet, whether Muslim or Hindu. Popular opinio 11 
regarded as a Kristdn (Christian) anybody who was prepared 
eat beef or pork indifferently, and consume strong drink without 
scruple, while disregarding all the conventions about ablutions 
and ceremonial which Hindus and Muhammadans, each in their 
own way, hold dear. Many circumstances conduced to the 
widespread apprehension that the people were to be made Chris¬ 
tians. Missionary activity was largely increased and openv 
favoured by powerful officials, especially in the Panjab. The 
introduction of European improvements, railways, telegraphs 
and the like, which now are accepted as part of the natural order 
of things, was a shock to the people of the middle of the nineteenth 
century, and seemed to portend a general Europeanization, which 
was considered to be much the same thing as general Christianiza¬ 
tion. It would be easy to elaborate tin subject at much greater 
length, and to adduce other causes which contributed to fill the 
powder magazine in which the sepoy mutiny of May 1867 exploded. 

Greased cartridges. The introduction of the Enfield rule, 
one of the necessary reforms effected by Lord Hardinge, while 
commander-in-chief in England, led directly to the explosion. 
An ill-considered regulation directed the sepoys to bite the end of 
the cartridge, and in January 1857 reports were made that the 
sepoys believed the cartridges to be greased with cows’ and pigs’ 
fat for the express purpose of destroying their caste and making 
them all Christians. At first the alarm was believed by the Indian 
authorities to be wholly unfounded, but subsequent inquiry proved 
that the fat of cows or oxen really had been used at Woolwich, and 
that in consequence the men would have lost caste by biting 
cart ' idges so greased. 1 The regulation demanding that the end of 
the cartridge should be bitten was rescinded, directions were 
given that ready greased cartridges should not be issued, liberty 
beino- allowed to the men to make their own arrangements, and 
elaborate explanations and assurances were freely promulgated. 
But it was ail of no use. The terror had seized the minds of th c 
whole army, and the men would not believe the assurances of their 
officers or the Government. 

Chupatties and lotus-flowers. ihe general unrest wa* 
indicated by the mysterious chupatties , or grid die -cake s, which 
' :.n to circulate from village to \illage about th- middle of 1850* 
been at the root of the late rebellion 5 (Baboo Kamgopal Chose, quoted by 
G. D., p. 612). 

1 ; On this inflammable material, the too true story of the enrtrjdgt? 
f.-ll as a bpark on drv tinder ’ (Sir C. Aitchison, Lord Lazcrence, p. 76). 
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ntihir circulation of lotus-flowers which went on a 
» among the regiments only. 
j6ngcr would come to a village, seek out the headman or village 
m i c mv C iu patties and Sft y • “ These six cakes are sent to you ; 
headman acrorXri ?? lu ^ anc sen(i thcm 011 to the next village.” The 
as he had been directed.’^ ^ punCtually SCnt fonvard othcr six 

3 Sa ^* AV H eic the transmission of the chupaities began. 

with "renter nrnHr tliat ifc sfcarted near Delhi ; others, perhaps 
0 U( jk & rk, P obabihty, thought the arrangement originated in 
process continued for many months. 

a lotus-finvvAr° mm i° n . occ } lrrence for a man to come to a cantonment with 
flower was Pirn ffY 0 lt to the chief native officer of a regiment; the 
it, looked nf if ; at ? f frcin hand to hand in lhe regiment ; each man took 
the last. m*m k m pa ? sed ll on » sa y in g nothing. When the lotus came to 
next milit/irv ». re S lD ^ n .t> he disappeared for a time, and took it to the 
all the mik station. This strange process occurred throughout nearlv 
cantoned >- y Statlons where regiments of the Bengal nativT 


cantoned 5 1 ^ »ncxc regiments 01 me Jtsengai native army were 

rjtj 

was meaning of the symbols used for such cryptic messages 

no oronn^ c 1 IVJIledi The. Indian Government of those days had 
if such • 12 • sc . crc T service or intelligence department ; but even 
baffled a V n 111 ] stltu ^°n had existed probably it would have been 
fo exni- • 1 le resources o.f modern detective agencies were unable 

cow-l'iir 111 . 4 tree-daubing ’ mystery which accompanied the 
in mv agitation in the eastern districts of the United Provinces 

wind nT' n i ,lne * I often tried to obtain a reasonable explanation, 
"luiout success. 

at Mutiny. On January 23, 1857, the troops 

cartridge 1111 r\ Ccir Calcutta openly displayed their aversion to the 
31th \f t , n March 29, at Barrackpore, the adjutant of the 
si-pov* *h' Was cufc down on the parade-ground b\ r a Brahman 
a \[nh 0 n 1S comrades looking on without stirring, except one, 
his ofli ,! 11Ua ^ U nanied Shaikh Paltu, who gallantly ran to defend 
growin^e - f lG neccssar y punishments followed. Meantime the 
^ cment among the sepoys was marked bv numerous 
w S? ilt BarraclTporc. During March and April twenty- 
Uu‘ Pnnisi, 4lr f* Recurred at distant Umballa, on the border of 
or,,.. -, Meerut the men of the 3rd Cavalry refused the 
' ’ ai } d on May 0 the 7th Oudh Infantry mutinied at 
lion KI10W * ^'^hty-five of the cavalry mutineers at Meerut ha\ mg 
en sentenced to long terms of imprisonment, their sentences 
( 7, ere promulgated at a special parade on Saturday. May 9. Next 
n V bunda * y ’ w hi‘ e evening service was being held, the cavalry 
' ml two infantry regiments broke open the jail, released their 
mnrades, burnt the officers’ houses, murdered every 1 European 
h u )vhom they could lay hands, and hurried off to Delhi. The 
e gmning of the Mutiny is usuallv counted from that day. May 10. 


G. D., pp. 05, 30. 
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ral Hewitt, the imbecile officer commanding at Mccl 
jl although he had'2,200 European soldiers at his dr 
Ae no attempt to pursue the mutineers, who reached S 
n Monday morning, and soon made themselves masters of 
"city and palace. All Europeans whom the rebels could find—* 
men, women, and children—w*ere ruthlessly massacred. Happily 
a gallant telegraph operator was just in time to telegraph the news 
to Lahore, and so warn the authorities in the Punjab. Lieutenant 
Willoughby, the officer in charge of the magazine, supported by 
eight brave comrades, defended the position against a raging mob 
for several hours, and, when it was impossible to hold out longer, 
blew up the place. The tremendous explosion killed large numbers 
of the assailants, and destroyed a considerable part of the munitions, 
but unfortunately much remained. The mutineers, who were 
• quickly joined by other regiments and by all the disorderly cle- 

i ments in the city and neighbourhood, proclaimed the restoration 
of the Mogul Empire, and placed the aged titular emperor, Baliadm 
Shah, on his throne. They showed him little respect, and such 
government as existed appears to have been administered by the 
military leaders. The disorders rapidly spread over the Agra 
Province, then known as the North-Western Provinces, which 
soon became 4 a sea of anarchy \ from which all control had 
vanished. Murder, burning, and plundering raged unchecked in 
almost every district. The presence of six hundred European 
troops enabled the lieutenant-governor, Mr. John Colvin, who had i 
succeeded Mr. Thomason, to retain possession of the fort at Agra, 
the capital. 

On June 8 a few thousand troops from Umballa, reinforced from 
Meerut, took up a position to the north of Delhi on the Ridge, 
a low and narrow eminence of sandstone rock which is the northern¬ 
most spur of the Aravalli Range, running along the western side 
of the city, and beyond it in a direction slightly east of north until 
it reaches the bank of the Jumna. Lack of numbers and of heavy 
artillery rendered tin* capture of Delhi impossible until the arrival 
of additional troops and a siege train from the Panjab, collected 
by the skill and energy of Sir John Lawrence and his colleagues, 
gave reasonable hopes of success. On September 14 the Kashmir 
gate was blown in. In the course of a few days the whole city was 
occupied and the rebels w'ere driven forth in headlong flight* 
The joy of the victors was marred by the death of John Nicholson, 
the most renowned o! the many heroes of the siege and storm* 
411 India had watched breathlessly for the fate of the ancient 
capital. Its fall was the turning-point o: the Mutiny. From Unit 
date the ultimate success of the British Government was no long cr 
in doubt, and the waverers, who had held back while the issue w r as 
doubtful, hastened to render aid to the Government. Much hard 
fighting had to be done and much suffering endured before ]n ace 
and order could be fully restored. That end was not attained 
until late in 1859. The Cis-Sutlaj Sikh chief and their retainer 5 i 
gave gallant and loyal help in the retaking of Delhi and aft iward- 1 ' ^ 
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i' ea s of operations. The military operations 

years, 1857-9, which took place in several distjnlll i 
ay not aclniit of brief relation in .» continuous narratweT^ 
^nous fighting was mostly confined to the North-Western 
wifli Twhi-n D , elld was then included, and to Central India 
timndciPPi e Ikliand. Within those limits five areas may be dis- 
to , le< L name] y : (1) Delhi, where the capture of the city was 
Dorp iif^n t j 0ns on a lar S e sc ' l,e ; ( 2 ) Lucknow ; (8) Cawn- 

1 T * £ Kohllkll and ; and (5) Central India with Bundelkhand. 
nl- U h \t° W t ^ Lucknow, Sir Henry Lawrence, who had re- 
Jr. Pi | . *Jucksoii as chief commissioner, was obliged to retire 

anri pi . ginning of July into the residency with all the European 
He hti^tian population, and a small force of loyal sepoys. Sir 
wai p Lawrence having been killed early in the siege, the command 
with » G + n OVGT . by Brigadier Inglis. The defence was maintained 
aq e ^ traor( iiuary courage and resource against swarms of 
thei aUtS U . nt ! 1 September 25, when Outram and Havelock forced 
rcinf 11 a ^ ter desperate fighting, bringing a much needed 

Tli^r rCC i meat and ren dering possible an extension of the position. 
Cam deferred until November 15-17, when Sr Colin 

in-ch* f* ^ v * l ° * lad been sent °ut from England, as commander- 
tho Sllcce eded in overcoming fierce opposition, and in entering 
. i • i y* November 23 the British evacuated Lucknow, 

yr r j c °uld not -be held by the small numbers available. In 
Com i „ three weeks of incessant conflict made Sir Colin 
tin ni mas *' er °I the city. The back of the Oudh rebellion was 
w s broken. The remnants of the rebel regiments in the province 
duri G graduall .Y surrounded by Lord Clyde (Sir Colin Campbell) 
Mpnsf , e autunin of 1858, and driven across the frontier into 
' Ga r lerc m ost of them perished miserably. 
mandin^th* 6 ’ A* Cawnpore, General Sir Hugh Wheeler com- 
a grievoi . Ldion, who w r as seventy-five years of age, made 
which 1T1Is .t a he by refusing to occupy the strong magazine, 
astounding capable of effective defence. 1 He relied with 

yards squar ^ ou a wea L entrenchment about two hundred 
two barracks coustruc ted in an open parade-ground, and enclosing 
not high enou ,? ne "bicli was thatched. The rampart, a force 
was a mere ff!i ^ ee P 0llt an active cow’, as Trevelyan observe , 
earth, which h- I ^ our or dvc ^ ect ,n height made of loose 
of defences th ^ l 10t been consolidated. Behind such a mockery 
men canablo u U lant garrison, consisting of about four hundred 
aS.effis nl^ a, : in S and a multitude of women, children, 

iP ^ c Mde, m dl near i v n , thousand, held out with aslonish- 



Uear PownnAro r , WHO resiueu - "• 

friendl \V t ' ail d fuid a 1 wavs pretended to h 
1\ terms with his European neighbours, hs 

evaciv^; 0 The magazine was blown up b\ 

evacuating Cawnpore (ibid., p. 35s), 


be on the most 
had assumed the 
bv the rebels when 
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of the rebels. He promised solemnly to 
safely to Allahabad, but shamelessly and 
the whole, save a very few who escaped in various 

-icm were shot down at the river side, where boats had 

collected on pretence of conveying the victims to Allahabad. 
About two hundred women and children were confined in a small 
building known as the BTblghar, and hacked to death on the night 
of July 15 by express orders of the Nana and his colleague Tantia 
Topi. The relieving force under Havelock, which entered Cawn- 
porc on the 17th and drove the Nana out, was just too late to 
prevent one of the most atrocious crimes on record. I he justly 




the WELL AND BlBlGHAR, CAWNPORE. 

am? 1 ^ r °°P s took terrible vengeance. The bodies of the women 
slauffhfr* FCI) ' * lac * been cast into a veil close to the house ox 
enoIrUJn iiuU well, transformed beyond recognition, is now 
+ au elaborate stone screen and surrounded b> a carebi v 

4 inr P ?i + ^ T he. inscription records ti at the monument is 

n'cnnlo *,5° P^Petnal memory of a great company of Christ am 

5 rrrFnV *■ Ulen - V w ”m en and children’. The exact number ol the 

Th^ v- m - U!,y never can be known. 1 

J he Nana who had proclaimed himself as Pesh va, dehberaU ly 
turned at the exterminatia w of all Europeans and ( hnstians. 
with their friends and associates. His savage slaughter of women 

1 Trevelyan states the number confined in the Btbighar as 206, including 
^ e 1 I ?5 n - J Ilc /- G - (h. 512) gi a . the tale of women and children huteheicd 
£j h ]' ^hepherd provides incomplete lists of names. On lady was 
earned off alive. The five men were killed sejuirateh . 












THE BRITISH PERIOD 

.idren was an essential feature of his policy. 

of rule at Cawnpore numerous other murders wer 
besides the two massacres on a large scale above mentii 
Tk^iiorrors of Cawnpore, a 4 memory of fruitless valour and 
unutterable woe surpass by far those which occurred at any other 
station. 

The military operations at and about Cawnpore, which wert 
closely associated with the movements for the relief and capture 
of Lucknow, were too complicated to admit of summary description- 
The Gwalior Contingent, which had rebelled, defeated General 
Windham and occupied Cawnpore on November 27 and 28. 
Sir Colin Campbell recovered the town on December G. 

RoRiR^a 11 ^. At Bareilly, the capital of Rohilkhand, the sepoys 
mutinied on the last day of May 1857. Khan Bahadur Khan, 
a grandson of Hatiz Rahmat Khan, slain in the Rohilla War of 
Warren Hastings, was proclaimed governor under the title of 
Nawab Nazim. He retained power for nearly a year until the city 
was reoccupied by the British under the command of Sir Colin 
Campbell (Lord Clyde) in May 1858. During the interval several 
rebel chiefs, including for a time the Nana, had taken refuge in 
Bareilly. The Nawab of Rampur, notwithstanding his kinship 
with lOran Bahadur, and the purely Muhammadan character of the 
local rebellion, maintained throughout unswerving loyalty to the 
British Government. His services received due recognition after 
the suppression of the disturbances. 

Central India and Bundelkliand. The operations in Central 
India and Bundelkhand were protracted and difficult, executed 
throughout in country which presented obstacles of every kind. 
The task of clearing the enemy out of that region was entrusted 
to Sir Hugh Rose (Lord Strathnairn), a general of division in 
the Bombay army, supported by a distinct force from Madras 
under Brigadier Whitlock. The brilliant operations of the small 
army under Sir Hugh Rose, only about 4,500 strong in all, includin'’ 
four sepoy regiments, were summarized by Lord Derby in these 
words : 

‘In five months the Central India Field Force traversed K085 mite®* 
crossed numerous large rivers, took upwards of 150 pieces of artillery, ^ c r 
entrenched camp, two fortified cities, and two fortresses all strong 1 ) 
defended, fought sixteen actions, captured twenty forts ; and neye 
sii tlined a check against the most warlike and determined enemy, J c 
by the most capable commanders then to be found in any part of India. 
The merit of that wonderful record is enhanced when it is rerneo}' 
Lered that most of the operations were conducted in extreme hea‘' 
deadlv to the European soldier, and distressing to men of aik 
rice J Sir Hugh Rose himself experienced sunstroke five time 5 ’* 
Although the fighting on several occasions was desperate, the 
probably caused losses to the Field horce greater than tho& 

inflici by the enemy. . . „ >lf :ve 

The Rani of Jliansl. At the beginning of June Is57 the wl 
troops had mutinied at Jhansi. On the 7th ot that month tm. 
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:d a pemdious massacre of the Europeans, men, wILij 
dren, comparable in wickedness with the slaughter 
ore, but on a smaller scale. Three days later Rani LaksJ 
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"Oman twenty years of age, principal widow of the 
T , r Ra °> was. proclaimed ruler of the state which 

hv had annexed as a lapse. The Rani was supported 

uncertain' u ii o anotller consort of the deceased prince. It is 
whioh iirnn ? e ?\ er or not Lakshml Bal was privy to the massacre 
install in ec f dcd herassumption of authority. When site had been 
enemv r»f + if c ^ rt . a lnly proved herself to be a resolute and bitter 
the in?ni t le British Government, earning from Sir Hugh Rose 
leaders tllat she was the 4 best a nd bravest ’ of the rebel 

the e lSll0Wed courage far superior to that of Tantia Topi, 

undiqfnrb ^ general, with whom she co-operated. She was left 
her. U b ° d untl1 1858 > when Sir Hugh Rose advanced to attack 


adv^t T< 31 1 “ Leaving Indore at the beginning of 1858 he 
relin!!?*, nortb wards, fighting his way, and early in February 
niorp ti the garrison of Siigar (Saugor), which had held out for 
wa« 3 taiT an - se . ven months. After a siege lasting a fortnight JhansI 
to Jr A P nl; a lar g e force under Tantia Topi which attempted 
fortress having been beaten off. Kiilpi, the principal 
retiJn J 1 - rebels, fell in May. The Rani and her ally then 
strr> i °ij Wa ^ or ' Hy a hold stroke they occupied that important 
tafcJ and compelled Sindia, who had remained loyal, to 

firrhf at ^& ra - In June the Rani, wearing male attire and 

bv n I*" b f a y e ly, was killed by a Hussar, and Gwalior was recovered 
fmdH^ eCia ‘ •’ gallant feat of arms. Tantia Topi became a hunted 
Althmir'i ,n April 1859, his career was ended on the gallows. 

Nana \v 1 Jl( - s ^ out l> denied that either he himself or his chief the 
both t v J. S r ® s P o n s ible for the Cawnpore massacre the guilt of 

During the year 
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1859 ornp^ StabIi «hcd by a mass of testimony 
The lead J aS g . radua,I y restored, 
indicated in*?, mditar y events of the Mutiny campaigns have been 
took place in J— * or ctf° ]a g pages, but many subsidiary operations 
bored for th , ,JPutana <md elsewhere. V rising in Bihar is remem- 
Englishrnen ■ ^,, r ^ ous defence of a small house at Arrah by a few 
presidency °yal Sikhs against a host of rebels. The Bombay 

quiet on the Ji , tbe competent rule of Lord Elphinstone, kept 
ment was dm Uoie > although in the Marathi country the excite- 
open mutiny ger ? us » ,nd at Kolhapur (Kolapore) developed into 
presidency bn . . u °h was quickly suppressed. In ihc Madras 
The Nativ/ Criolls disturbance occurred, 
ofal! the larger n^? rotected aQfl friendl y States. The rulers 
when their tif " af| vc or protected states remained faithful, c\ i 
gent ministers^ ’ < ' howed signs of disaffection or revolted. Inlelli 
the reserves of 1 <! to read the signs of the times and to appreciate 
from min t i?! ,V e . ngth at the disposal of the Government preserved 
Sir Tlini-nr tjV S ua der their administration. The services of 
v af| -it Gwalior and Sir Saliir Jang at Hyderabad were 
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arlv memorable. Jung Bahadur, the powerful 1 r 
1 ruler of independent Nepal, declared openly for the 1 
Jt troops who gave effective help in the restoration oi^jh 
estimable aid given by the Sikh chiefs has been afreirc 

mentioned. Dost Muham¬ 
mad, the Amir of Kabul, 
adhered to his treaty obliga¬ 
tions, and resisted the temp¬ 
tation to regain Peshawar. 

Reserves of British, 
strength. The Home Gov¬ 
ernment showed no remiss¬ 
ness in sending out reinforce¬ 
ments, which were collected 
from every quarter, includ¬ 
ing China* Some came by 
the overland route across 
Egypt, but many had to 
come round the Cape. The 
close of the foolish little war 
with Persia fortunately en¬ 
abled the Government of 
India to utilize the troops 
set free from the Persian 
adventure. The defence ol 
the empire was materially 
simplified by the long lines 
of telegraph constructed 
under Lord Dalhousie’s 
orders. The few miles of 
railway in existence at the 
beginning of the disturbances were not of much military use ; but, 
before the troubles came to an end, important lines had been 
constructed up-country which facilitated the extinction of the 
smouldering embers of rebellion. The sepoys, and even the Nana 
and some other people who should have known better, were silly 
enough to imagine that they could destroy the British Empire in 
India by massacring all Europeans or Christians within their reach* 
They wholly failed to understand the latent strength of a great 
European nation holding command of the sea, and in their ignorant 
rushed blindly upon destruction. The rebel proclamations con¬ 
clusively prove the intensity of the delusions cherished by tfr e 

1 Partial popular rebellion. The rising, although primarily 
a military mutiny of the Bengal army, immediately provoked h> 

-/v , . * Discontent 
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me civil population, -.-- --------- * - —> 

Sahfiranpur and Mbzaffarnagar, the populace rose before 
sepoys at those stations mutinied. The vague fear that tn 
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xt meditated the forcible conversion of the peoj; 

}y> as they understood the term, had penetrated 
jt cs an d disposed men’s minds to rebellion. The 
Elements in the population naturally took advantage of 
2 disturbances caused by the dread of interference with re¬ 
ligion, and utilized the opportunity for mere pillage. In a large 
pent ot the North-Western Provinces, in the districts where 
i xunammadans are numerous and the influence of the Delhi 
court was strongly felt, the revolt took a Muslim colour, and 
assumed to ,ome extent, especially at Bareilly, the character 
oi a uoiy war against the infidel. Persons whose experience w r as 
coniined to that region often erroneously assumed that the rebellion 
,^ as if C resu ^ a Muhammadan conspiracy. But elsewhere the 
C 1 1,. was Inore Hindu than Muhammadan. The Nana, who had 
no desire to become a subject of the Padshfih, proclaimed himself 
. ] CS ^ va > auc l sought to restore the Hindu Maratha empire. During 
xc brst few days of his brief rule at Cawnpore he even ventured 
0 cu ^ the hands of ;» Muhammadan butcher who had slaughtered 
a cow m the course of his business, and by that act forfeited all 
iopes of cordial Muhammadan support. The Rani of Jhansi seems 
? llave fought as a strict Hindu for her own hand. The special 
circumstances of Oudh caused a general rebellion in that province, 
vitnout distinction of creed. Very few r of the large landholders 
xemamed loyal. The jealousy between Hindus and Muhammadans, 
ne political rivalry between Peshwa and Padshah, and innumer- 
li 3 f animosities of various kinds so divided the rebels everywhere 
tnat they never were able to combine effectually for the execution 
, a .J^h-eonsidered plan. The campaigns degenerated into 
renrD. ma ? e °f local risings, massacres, sieges, attacks, and 

No l « |* indescribable except by means of interminable detail, 
never! c °usiderable capacity arose among the rebels, who 

of u, / a< *■’ le remotest chance of ultimate success against the forces 
Good gan Jf ed .government. 

many d * ev il. The two years of disturbance were marked by 
both side S ?? horror, by infinite suffering, and not a few T acts on 
account r ? Uic h is P a inful to recall. On the other page of the 
numerous" 1 ^ be rec l ioncci uncounted deeds of heroism, and 
which do 1 m * tances loyalty, kindness, and unselfish devotion 
Tha human nature. 

emperor Wn °A Moguls. Bahadur Shah, the aged titular 
the leaders f throughout only a tool in the hands of his son and 



snared Tn r " 111<j nt. warn tne promise . 

months’ h^" UlXVy 1858 be was brought to trial, and after two 
Th • 'Ration was condemned to exiles 
ivi, V V ^ ' vas sent down 10 Calcutta, and thence to Rangoon, 
ure he died in 18G2, at tlx age of eighty-seven. On the day 
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surrender of the emperor, his two sons and a gr 
tested at the same place, Humayun’s mausoleun^ 
to spare their lives was given, idodson, who hacf 
; a srpafl force with him, carried them off in the face of an excited 
^mob, and on the way shot them dead with his own hand. Ilis 
act has been the occasion of much bitter controversy. The evidence 
seems to point to the conclusion that in all probability it would 
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have been feasible to prevent a rescue and to carry the pti ncu* 
safely to Delhi for formal trial. It that view be correct, and it 
open to dispute, Hodson’s passionate action was at the be** 
unnecessary and unseemly. His a ictints undoubtedly had bce f 
concerned in the massacre of Europeans, and if they had beep 
arraigned certainly would have forfeited their lives. 

Thus ended the dynasty of Akbar. j 

The slayer of the princes was killed at Lucknow in March 185&- 
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• j,g .territory. The recovery of Delhi havinsl 

1 n^tfofflcers he thrr Uitting eXcrtioi , 1S / f John La ^enee a^c 

teim citv whh^f- Govem °r;g en eral deemed it fitting tluit~W 
Cthi-rf^vernmentofH, SUMOund ^temtoiy should be placed unci, 
of the reW Tll n ?, lar * wh .? had reclaimed it from the gras;; 

in February ig^S f^nl V, 7 1 acc ? rd ' n g | >’ was transferred. 

Northi) ; ’ f 10111 the control of the government of the 
ningofl 912x<u rOV l n u CeS that of . the Pan J' ab - Since the begin- 

&tta to C - n A he offlcial of Mia was moved from 

addition of a ? eUl -’ the S rou P of :,uc * e nt cities, enlarged by the 
district hfo K lni P e riaI city, and associated with a small adjacent 
directly S® committed to the charge of a chief commissioner 
The"' ^"Ordinate to the Government of India. 

ventured to “(firm , f . or ; v ^ te , ° ccurren ce. Sir Lcpel Griffin 
than the Mulim^f ^ a c l Perhaps a more fortunate occurrence 
which may seem t i . ne J“ occurred in ^dia The saying, 
be made the 71, be *1 W oae ’., s ’ l «g ests so much thai it might 
ourselves 7 f 011 wh,oi i t0 . bu,ld a treatise. If we can place 
knowing , as n,a y be, m the attitude of a general who 
lives welM^',' 8 tl i ousands of men to their death, counting their 
eyes tole toserve a worthy cause, and can close our 

tfard savin J T‘ s ot , C awn l )0re and 11 hundred other scenes, the 
explanVt illn Dl i y i e understood and accepted as true. The ultimate 
express- T n U t lc ^hitinv and partial rebellion of the people, 
that thJ ,U ^ cnera ^ terms without regard to specific grievances, is 
Indian p ni ° Veme ! at was a revo] t of the old against the new, of 
The Vrm f ,? asori ' at ^ m against aggressive European innovation, 
out between the old ideas and the new had to be fought 

in I 857 On 0 +T ' and the inevitable fight, if it had not been begun 
been started n 1SSllc ut the & rcased cartridges, was bound to have 
so moment-, , . yeu T or two later 011 some other pretext. A conflict 
copious shJpr eo * not be decided without infinite suffering and 
The Miitinv m , g blood * 

* swept the I p’ t0 contmue the quotation, 

army, which* s *\ y ( ! loar of maa y clouds. It disbanded a lazy, pampered 
service, had Wm • ,n lts hundred years of life it had done splendid 
commercial s V st , * ” n P 0SSI .We; it replaced an unprogressive, selfish, and 
and it attached t/.? cm administration 1 by one liberal and enlightened ; 
are to-day (i«oo People to'their rulers, and made them v.i.. ; tlirv 

taught India aiul\h surcst su PP ort °f the Government. Lastly, it 

lational spijjpit whi t ° wor ld tliat the English possessed :• courage and 
1 he odds against tl rnac ^ e hght of disaster, which neve. comuvd whether 
fident to victory lU ni werc two or ton to one ; and which marched e u- 
hopelcss.’ although the conditions of success appeared all but 

yevoltt which* Ur ^ 011l pany. The shock of the news of the 

•oused the Gove sorrow mid mourning into so many homes, 

°sponsibilifcv fn* ll S e . n ? and People of England to a sense of their 
Rather h British *ule in India, and gave the deathblow 
to 1Cr n 1UFSb description of the Company’s administrat ion after 1833. 

B b 
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lisnf rffitirc 
an 


antiquated system which Interposed the mechamsr 
/ lidia Company between the Crown and the Indian 
, c 4 v for that mechanism, which had done good workkii|_Jfsj 
apbdmted time, was past. In January 1858 the Company put the 
case for their administration before Parliament and the nation by 
means of a petition expressed in stately, dignified language, which 
produced little appreciable effect upon public opinion. Another 
Ilv able document followed in April, and a third in June, 
without result. The directors put their claims to favourable 
consideration on high ground, boldly averring 

* flint vour petitioners ... do not seek to vindicate themselves at the 
expense of any other authority ; they claim their full share of the responsi- 
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Kilifv of the manner in which India has practically been governed. 
oI^nnQ.hilitv is to them not a subject of humiliation, but of pride. T»S 
rcs P y that their advice and initiative have been, and have deser\* , 

arc coiisti UU3 ^ _ . . i _ i_ _—i *. „i' „m*_» •_ t- j!„ a n 


Ah' 

tW 


arc con. an( j potent element in the conduct of affairs in India. j 

l? Incomplete assurance that the more attention is bestowed, and, . 
they icei Ti irown upon India and its administration, the more evi* 1 * 
more ligi . t the government in which they have borne a part, *• t 

it will be £ t j ie p Ur est in intention, but one of the most bench 1 . 

been not only one^o Inankind . that during the last and 

"* act > ev . nar ticular, it has been, in all departments, one of the 
Sw ^TrDro Jnfgovemments in the world ; and that, at the time 
rap dl> imp nosed a greater number of important lmproveru 1 

th,s ,s „ P r "P° d p/ogrefs than at any former ‘period. And they*' 

satisfied that whatever further improvements may be hereafter cHeJ 
fn Indio, can only consist in the development of germs already pi** 


















































THE 'DEATH OF THE COMPANY 

bjlMing on iounclations already laid, under their authority, 

J measure by their express instructions.’ 

vfoU-phra&ed I? eriocls fell on deaf ears. The Bill finally approved 
Conservative Cabinet easily passed through both Houses, 
__ P 1 ,", 0 /, tae opposition of Lord Ellenborough, and on August 2 
nf assent as ‘An Act for the Better Government 

of Spn pnti ? 1 !!^ 22lld of Victoria, cap. 106). On the first day 
and 9 0Urt of Directors held ‘its last solemn assembly’, 

, pnriln . . * ,lcPa Company issued ‘ its last instructions to its 
frTi le -^ as ^ ’ »* anc i offered to its Sovereign an empire in 
tnese touching words, worthy of a great occasion : 

an(Who Ma J est y appreciate the gift—let her take the vast country 
not forrrnf tV 1111 ® m hhons of India under her direct control ; but let her 
the lesqnnc + 16 r 2 r ^at corporation from which she has received them, nor 
ssons to be learned from its success.’ 1 

thc-?Ji n P li ??. ent to the services - The generous language in which 
4 1 c | en t Company took leave of its servants deserves quotation: 

IVPi , Com P an y has the great privilege of transferring to the service of Her 
before ^ a UC 1 a body of civil and military ofiicers as the ^vorld has never seen 
wisdom ^^ V f rnment cannot he base, cannot be f(> ble, cannot be wanting in 
of the r tlas rcare d two such services as the civil and military services 
has *\I 0mi ? an y* To those services the Company has. always been just, 
neaipofl^ 8 If 11 generous. In those services lowiy merit has never been 
come f Q 1 lC l:>est men have risen to the highest place. They may have 
have 1 J? m °hscure farmhouses or dingy places of business ; they may 
in the° een nurtured and rudely “schooled; they may have‘landed 

their trnnb. ntr ^ w ithout sixpence or a single letter of recommendation in 
their wav t ’ • t d they have had the right < tuff in them, they have made 

and mn > ;° eminence; and have distanced men of the highest connections 
ost nattering antecedents.’ 2 

lasted irntn - is h c d the Government of India in a form that 
Control wai * , rccent reforms. The President of the Board of 

expert advWr aced t ^ ie Secretary of State for India, and the 
for by the p«f formerly obtained from the directors was provided 
largeiv of ent °* tlie Council of India, a body consisting 

The East t ^ h, « h offlcials - 

H ^ d,a Company continued us the shadow of a great 
a formal existence until 1874 for he purpose of 

Chartei Act of 1883. 


name to retain a Iuri] 

^0 Queo^ ati ° n 1,1 accordance with the _ 

to the Crown r S P roc lamation. The transfer of the government 
and DeoDle* r*f an n°unced on November I, 1858, to the princes 
nrinciirtl Andla l, y a proclamation read ot Allahabad and other 
owed some f 0 '?- Th ‘‘ manifesto, which was admirably drafted, 
The text to suggestions made by Her Majesty. 

lritSn°and b frJ Ue y mce of God of the United Kingdom of Great 
it,, m and Ireland, and of the Colonies and Dependencies thereof 

"oarla.u dl< documents is printed by G. D. in his Appendix, 

i a careful abstract of the Drovisiona nf the Act. 


D., p. 575. 
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Eulope, Asia,'Africa, America, and Australasia, Queen, D 




y^'aith. , 

^reas, for divers weighty reasons, we have resolved, by 
v uJ/the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and Commons, in Parliament assembled, to fake upon ourselves 
the government of the territories in India, heretofore administered 
in trust for us by the Honourable East India Company. 

Now% therefore, we do by these presents notify and declare 
that by the advice and consent aforesaid, we have taken upon 
ourselves the said government ; and we hereby call upon all our 
subjects within the said territories to be faithful, and to bear true 
allegiance to us, our heirs and successors, and to submit themselves 
to the authority of those whom we may hereafter, from time to 
time, see fit to appoint to administer the government of our said 
territories, in our name and on our behalf. 

And w T e, reposing especial trust and confidence in the loyalty 
ability, and judgement of our right trusty and well-beloved cousin 
Charles John, Viscount Canning, do hereby constitute and appoint 
him, the said Viscount Canning, to be our first Viceroy and Governor' 
General in and over our said territories, and to administer the 
government thereof in our name, and generally to act in our name 
and on our behalf, subject to such orders and regulations as he shall* 
f rom . time to time, receive through one of our Principal Secretaries 
of State. 

And we do hereby confirm in their several offices, civil and 
military, all persons now employed in the service of the Honourable 
East India Company, subject to our future pleasure, and to such 
laws and regulations as may hereafter be enacted. 

We hereby announce to the native princes of India, 1 hat all 
treaties and engagements made with them by or under the authority 
of the East India Company are by us accepted, and will be 
scrupulously maintained, and we look for the like observance on 
their part. 

We desire no extension of our present territorial possessions ? 
and while we will permit no aggression upon our dominions of 
our rights to be attempted with impunity, we shall sanction n° 
encroachment on those of others. 

We shall respect the rights, dignity, and honour of native prince* 
as our own ; and we desire that they, as well as our own subjects 
, ou jj enjoy that prosperity and that social advancement whi ci 
onlv be secured by internal peace and good government. . c 

Wo hold ourselves bound to the natives of our Indian territory _ 
hv the jame obligations of duty which bind us to all our otK 
subjects and those obligations, by the blessing of Almighty G<* ’ 
wp sha 1Efaitlifu I ly and conscientiously fill. * 

Eirmlv r-lying ourselves on the truth of Christianity, ** 

• eki owledging with gratitude the solace of religion, we discla* 

‘ ’it the right and the desire to impose our convictions on an> 
o ur subject? We declare it to be our royal will and pleasure th 
none be Tn any wise favoured, none molested or disquieted, 
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..their religious faith or observances, but that all, 
py the equal and impartial protection of the law ; am, 
i se-y cba *S e and enjoin all those who may be in authority 
^undepas that they abstain from all interference with the religious 

dLple*n{iire 0rShiP ° f any ° f ° Ur sub *i ccts on P ain of our highest 

And it is our further will that, so far as mav be. our subjects, 

. whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially admitted to 
o ice m our service, the duties of which they may be qualified by 
their education, ability, and integrity duly to discharge. 

., . C , i^ now ’ an( l respect, the feelings of attachment with which 
annf lves ° f India regard the lands inherited bv them from their 
ancestors, and we desire to protect them in all rights connected 
4 A sub J ect t0 the equitable demands of the State ; and 
tpL In t lat generally, in framing and administering the law, due 
w 1 e J i aid to the ancient rig hts f usages, and customs of India 
nn VC t y lament the eviIs and misery which have been brought 
upon India by the acts of ambitious men, who have deceived their 
countrymen by false reports, and led them into open* rebellion. 
thV bas been shown by the suppression of that rebellion in 

nf+1 . ; We des * re to ®bow our mercy by pardoning the offences 

i those who have been misled, but who desire to eturn to the 
path of duty. 

Already, in one province, with a desire to stop the further 
emision of blood, and to hasten the pacification of our Indian 
ciominicms, our Viceroy and Governor-General has held out the 
.'P-tation of pardon, on certain terms, to the great majority of 
of nfi wbo ’ hi the late unhappy disturbances, have been guilty 
ment' Cll q e,S , a ^ {dns t our Government, and lias declared the punish- 
bevondtV , Wid be inflicted on those whose crimes place them 
act of ou V ( ach °* for tf iveIiess - We approve and confirm the said 
and Tannin- 1Cer °5 and Governor General, and do further announce 

oS 1 m as fo J ,ows s 

those* who be extended to all offenders, save and except 

taken mri i r Ul ,\ c bcen » or shall be, convicted of having directly 
the demand® 1 r murder of British subjects. With regard to such 
To those wl J usfc * ce forbid the exercise of mercy, 
them to be su i bave wiI b'ngly given asylum to murderers, knowing 
revolt their r \ 9 ° r ^ bo ma y have acted as leaders or instig.v s of 
the penal tv V Ves a ^°uc can be guaranteed ; but in apportioning 
to tin* oirPi.T, U i IC to suc h persons, full consideration will be given 
off their nil,. !S . ta nccs under which they have been induced to throw 
whoso nrin ^ mrK * e ? and large indulgence will bu shown to those 
icceptanee of i api ^ ar to have originated in loo credulous 
To nil nHu>r ' e ia ' reports circulated by designing men. 
•mrmJiHn ! S m anns against the Government we hereby promise* 
“I" 05 * 11 pardon > amnesty, and oblivion of all offences against 
irsejve.>, our crown and dignity, on their return to their homes 
d peaceful pursuits. 

* * s our r °y al pleasure that these terms of grace and amnesty 
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be extended to all those who comply with these co^ 

•re/the 1st day of January next. 

hen, by the blessing of Providence, internal tranquillity 
estored, it is our earnest desire to stimulate the peaceful 
industry of India, to promote works of public utility and improve¬ 
ment, and to administer the government for the benefit of all our 
subjects resident therein. In their prosperity will be our strength, 
in their contentment our security, and in their gratitude our best 
reward. And may the God of all power grant to us, and to those 
in authority under us, strength to carry out these our wishes fur 
the good of our people. 


VISCOUNT CANNING’S PROCLAMATION 
Issued at Allahabad , November 1, 1858 
Pier Majesty the Queen having declared that it is her gracious 
pleasure to take upon herself the government of the British 
territories in India, the Viceroy and Governor-General hereby 
notifies that from this day all acts of the government of India will 
be done in the name of the Queen alone. 

From this day, all men of every race and class who, under the 
administration of the Honourable East India Company, have 
joined to uphold the honour and power of England, will be the 
servants of the Queen alone. 

The Governor-General summons them, one and all, each in his 
degree, and according to his opportunity, and with his whole 

heart and Strength, to aid in fulfilling the gracious av ill and pleasure 

of the Queen, as set forth in her royal proclamation. 

From th • many millions of her Majesty’s native subjects in 
India, the Governor-General will now and at all times, exact a loyal 
obedience to the call which, in words full of benevolence and mercy, 
their Sovereign has made upon their allegiance and faithfulness. 

LEADING DATES OF MUTINY PERIOD 
Viscount Canning Governor-general (Feb.) ; end of Crimean 

War (March); general service order; circulation of symbols 1850 
Persian War ...... \ . 1856-7 

War in China . ... * . . . . 1856-60 

Local mutinies and incendiary fires (Jan.-April); outbreaks of 
mutinies at Lucknow, Meerut, and Bareilly (May); massacre 
at JhansI; occupation of the Ridge (June); massacres at 
Cawnpore (July); recapture of Delhi, and slaughter of the 
princes (Sept.); reinforcement of Lucknow garrison (Sept.) ; 
final relief of Lucknow ; and defeat of Windham at Cawnpore 
(Nov.); recovery of Cawnpore by Sir Colin Campbell (Dec.) . 

Relief of Savar (Saugor); trial of the titular emp: ror (Jan.-March); 
recovery of Lucknow (March) ; recovery of JhansI (April) ; 
recovery of Bareilly and KalpI (May);. Ran! of JhansI killed ; 
Gwalior reoccupicd, and Sindia restored (June): Act for the 
Better Government of India (August); Queen’s Proclamation 

(Nov.) . . 

Execution of Tantia Topi (April) ; gradual restoration of order 
Death of Bahadur Shah, titular emperor. 


1857 


is: 

18 



AUTHORITIES 

t'ntm V." v hC T r R c 1 '^ Cries deal with thc Mutiny, narao) 

^ 1 JOo) by Sir H. S. Cunningham, moderately <rj 0 d . / J 

a lucfd^ftarv 5 ' S ' r ?• U * ^!7 C * 1S ? S ’ and Sirathnaim 

~ r. tssnrssrsjsi^s. wts!.i* 



1858 . and published hv ' ustr j lted . c, ‘ r °n>cle,.coming down to November 

includes many dates b d P t n h ? m ^- , ? DeCen l b ^ of that y ear - The book 
easily elsewhoro ’ c cta, ^ s ’ statistics, and documents not to be found 
t seems to be accurate. Tin best book on the subject 


Vols. 

- ***> '■‘‘Hueu hi 

But liis'first^oi' IJP’Jh remaining vols'. are byG.’ b'-^Ialleson! 
a different -mint nf ‘!•„ Wlth JJ ,e n sain ® period as Kaye’s third, seen from 
Details are- vol ; sor ?. s other two vols. finish the story. 

Vo!. i v ( ‘i i°nf \i 9 n 1 r/ 880 ; 11 * 5th ed - 1881 5 “V 4th ed., 1880. 

vol. iii of Rolf Malleson s History of the Indian Mutiny , 2nd ed., 1878= 

comiStl 2nd ed ‘> 18 ™- Malleson’s 3rd vol., 

an Analytical date £ J 88 . 0 - In tlic same year F. Pjncott added 

of the Indian cr w i? oI , e ’ ln a separate volume. The large History 

corrects certiln^^ b> . Slr G *. W * Forrest (vols. i, ii, 1904; vol. iii, 1912) 
consisting e - r ? rs in earlier writers ; but lacks unity, a large part 
the rare ^> 0 ok 5 n £ ts *^ atlses previously published. For Cawnpore, 
Duekfmw 1879f by YV. J. Shepherd, 2nd ed.! 

TiiKvi. rV Av . 0 valuable original authority. I have also used (i. O. 

the rs *' r >}\ rh<: multitude of publications 

incidents m the- Si ; \ * ,ooked int0 nian Y of Numerous 

dieting. subject of controversy, and the evidence often is con- 


Ml NlSr/f 


BOOK IX 



<SL 


INDIA UNDER THE CROWN; THE VICEROYS 
FROM 1858 TO 1911 

CHAPTER 1 

Lord Canning continued ; reconstruction ; Lord Elgin I ; Lord Lawrence; 
Lord Mayo ; and Lord Northbrook ; from 1858 to 187G, a period 
' of almost unbroken peace. 

Policy of Lord Canning*. The policy of Lord Canning during 
the trying times of the Mutiny period was exposed naturally and 
legitimately to keen criticism, which too often degenerated into 
coarse abuse. The European business community of Calcutta, 
especially; pursued him with rabid hostility until near the close 
of his career. A petition was sent to the Queen praying for his 
recall, and averring that the calamities of the country were 
4 directly attributable to the blindness, weakness, and incapacity 
of the Government . The Governor-general desired to tempo* 
stern punishm nt with mercy, and to restrain within reasonable 
limits the bloodthirsty proposals of panic-stricken people, who felt 
that their lawful business was interrupted by the long-continued 
disturbances. Queen Victoria rightly refused to act on the hostile 
petition, and subsequently expressed the warmest opinion oi her 
Viceroy’s v admirable administration V Even Calcutta opinion 
veered round towards the end. and probably everybody, would 
now accept the view of his Finance Minister that Lord Canning was 
‘a nobleman who never, in the midst of the greatest peril, allowed 
his judgement to be swayed by passion, or his fine sense of honour 
and justice to be tarnished by even a passing feeling of revenge • 
That just appreciation is not w-akened by the admission that the 
Viceroy was human and made some mistakes. In 1801 he wem 
home, worn out bv his public labours and domestic sorrow, to die 
a few weeks after his arrival in England. 

The Oudh proclamation. One of the Viceroy’s errors wa* 
th , preparation of a drait dispatch and proelama! it n confiscating; 
with a few exceptions, the whole land of Oudh, as a penalty 

almost universal rebellion of the landholders and people oi 
that'province. Lord Ellenborough, then President of the BoaV ( 
of'Control disapproving strongly of the terms of the document 
most improperly published it in substance with his censuy 
before his communication could reach India. IIis action aimo 
i i, t] tt e n er 8vo ed., iii. 453. The title of Viceroy conferred by 
Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 has not yet been recognized by statute. 
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Cabinet crisis, which was avoided by his resignation.* 
d office again. The proclamation, although not officL 
c f 111 original too drastic form, was not cancelled 
. ^ , kVn * ^ ae a Pphcation of the principles of general confisca- 
ron and regrants to suitable persons were wisely left to the discretion 
ot Mr. Montgomery, the Chief Commissioner of Oudh. The pro- 
2? . settled ' on terms sufficiently satisfactory to the great 

_ « s ’ , 3Ut a( *cquate arrangements for the protection of under- 

P' t an( t tenants were left to a later time. The Oudh 

„ ° S Clli e J materially from those of the Agra Province. During 
t i rki .*J rs . e I860 Oudh was thoroughly pacified. Since that time 
1 rovmce has enjoyed unbroken peace. 1 



n»i ? eCrS ^ ere killed in battle, executed, or done to death in the 
in inr.' Cr °i U xT U - n ^ cs tbe Nepal border. The annihilation of the 
reorc/ 1 • + atlve a ™y was reason enough for a radical military 

nm}?i aniZa * 10n ’ w bich was necessary also on other grounds. The 
] } ern na .turally divided itself into two main branches concern- 

forr* res P®pt lve ^y the Native or Indian army, and the European 
_ . es > winch again comprised Queen’s regiments and Company’s 

th? ,r !r n i abolition of the Company necessarily involved 

a i dissolution of the Company’s army. All troops, whatever 
of +n ni ^ rat * ve arra ngements might be adopted, became soldiers 
. - e The experience of the Mutiny led to the decision 

of Pr*i * ^ en ^ a ] Presidency, including the Punjab, the proportion 
Madrj* * J^HaRve troops should normally be one-half. In the 
was on a -i Bombay armies the proportion of one-third Europeans 
to thr^a ere( l su ^ lcjen f* Nearly all the artillery was made over 
Native C l Ulrge P uro P eans - The British officers of the whole 
That lrr , rm ^ were organized as three presidential Staff Corps, 
now desi^f^ 111 has bee . n cancell cd, and the Native army is 
by that 'vrii- as tbe bidian Army. The fine services rendered 
Africa ardf y V 1 France ’ Mesopotamia, Egypt, Palestine, and East* 
gotten cniibi 111 the memor y of a]l readers, and will not be for- 
Canninrr w? r * Many experienced persons, including Lord 
Government ' to rctain a Iocal European army. The Home 
complete am. , OVorr uled that recommendation and decided on 
About io nnn aination of the Queen’s and the Company’s forces, 
their disolJ! ° ut of 10,000 men in the Company’s army took 
conditions c ( ra| ber than continue to serve under the changed 
far as i Mn • P e the men displayed a mutinous spirit. So 
useless to 1 JU ^° the policy of amalgamation was right. It is 
Innumerahlf nK nto de tails of the reformed army organization, 
uul no mnn 6hau ^ es have since been effected from ame to lime, 

“rL War and U^ hat lurther devel ° praent ’ ma> ' fQl,OW the 

, rrl 1CS tn oIess surprises. 

imf«f n U nl h r 0 M \ Crved for a considerable time in Oudh both as Deputy 

imissioner and os Commissioner. 


MIN/Sr^ 
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disputes. In 1859 and 1860 disputes betwcd 
rfn indigo planters and the Bengal peasantry bft 
* 0 ? and in some districts, especially in Nuddea (NacP . 
-^^ious disturbances occurred. The planters endeavoured to entorce 
the cultivation of indigo against the will and interests of the 
, \ commission which was appointed to investigate the 

nnmnKints of the ryots found them to be substantiated. The 
Secretarv of State rightly refused to sanction a proposal ■ 1that a 
j should be liable to criminal prosecution ior refusal to fid 

n civil contract to grow indigo. The Bengali drama by Dm* 
Ttandhu Mitra, entitled Ml Darpan , or The Indigo-planUng-Miri 
nnhiished ill I860, gives, as already mentioned, a painlully realist .• 
picture of the oppression practised by some of the planters an 
t heir agents. The play aroused angry passions, and the translate 
of it into English was fined and imprisoned for libel. 1 . h 

Legal changes. The useful work of codification, for wni 
preparations had been made many years before by eminent leg* 
experts, actually assumed definite shape in Lord Canning s tin • 
The Penal Code, enacted in 18G0, has required wonderfully hp 
substantial change since. The first edition of the Criminal li 
cedure Code appeared in 1861, and in the same year the old Supre , 
Courts and the Adalats of the Company were replaced by Charte • 
High Courts. 2 The appointments reserved ordinarily for mcm ' 
of the Civil Service of India were scheduled about the same ti » 
but power has been taken by the Secretary of State to depart 1 
the schedule for adequate^ reason. Changes were made m , 
constitution of the Executive and Legislative CpunciE 
Governor-general, which have been much developed in lat y > 
and*are still in progress. , A 

The Rent Act X, of 1859, applicable to Bengal, Bihar, tne Agr , 
Province, and the Central Provinces, but not to the 1 anja 
Oudh, attempted to protect the tenantry against tyranni 
eviction by enacting the arbitrary rule that twelve years conun 
occupation of a particular field, not of an entire holding, sno 
confer tenant-right or 4 a right of occupancy’ in that field. . 
hard and fast rule thus laid down did not accord with the^an 
va<nie customs of the country. The Act, since replaced by _* «. 

provincial legislation, did -nme good, but at the cost of an cn0TI 0 f 
! 11 ss of litigation, to which no end is in sight. The proble 
fnt-ri<*ht ’ is one of immense difficulty. v0 

famine of 1861. A grievous famine, the result partly oi ' ^ 
deficient rainfall and partly of the Mutiny disturbance ^ 
seasons |ions 0 f the Agra Province, the Panjab, Rajputa' 

and > Cutch*in the year 1861. Tlie distress was worst in the r 

t pThrindian^ifti'cnmts Act of 1861 closed the series of constitutm” 8 
ihe In* . the transfer of the government of India to the Ci. 

statutes cons q ^nineteenth century the Acts of J arliament s • 

m did im.je .!.» .™»a, with «**»* 

minor points, the Acts of 1858 and 1861. 
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£ ,i%r grfl an 1 d ;P ell ) i - The mortality was estimated at 
Iitilt/rVn™ P inrf U m W "i m .5 1 ,® districts most affected. The Go' 
*adnmijstr ii iv<> nsidcrf >ble smns on relief measures, anc 
on^tlie methods ii«rt®? m l nt ?-* or t,le emer gency showed an advance 
FtoaSce The m ^ dua ' ln ^ with c»riier famines, 
army, it had sli'ih.n fi "^ , had not on *y destroyed the Bengal 
tions and uttorlv^ ^ ^ of government to its founda- 

had come dowr? / lscrccJltcci the crude methods of finance which 
operations U from eari y times. The long-continued military 
Carmine loom r necessar fiy produced an enormous deficit. Lord 
Minister ivf ln Sjyapplied for and obtained the services as Finance 
who Til L M V ame ? Wilson, an experienced English official 
died in isfio 11 ?. mancia ^ Secretary to the Treasury. When he 
succeeded hv n!r e £ 0nly nin . e m onths’ work in India, lie was 
the dpRoH Kxr ■ ?' Samuel Laing. Those two ministers filled up 

and by cnfo^cinl r( i dUClng an income tax and other 1U - W imposts, 
system f 101 Cln g .large economics m military expenditure. The 
Mr I nmro hnaneial administration also was much improved, 
huovant * C 5 m f to . t he conclusion that ‘the revenue of India is really 
firmed l UnCl e as t* c m an extraordinary degree an opinion con- 
Publif* •!»? i 11() ^ e r . ocent experience. In railways, canals, and other 
tie* o * Vor ^ s tudia possesses assets of enormous capital value, and 
count 18 11( l T reason to be uneasy about the financial stability of the 
on tlUnfortunately the Indian Government is prone to panic 
econo s . J ec t, and far too ready to resolve on short-sighted petty 
officiil 0168 .whenever it finds itself slightly embarrassed. Such an 
Ed* fi a . aic occurred in 1911, without any substantial justification, 
out h C o lon * The comprehensive dispatch on education sent 
*el > y if Charley Wood (Lord Halifax) in 1854, and warmly 
devclf lle( >y Eord Dalhousie, had borne fruit at once by the rapid 
of th. vcrna cular schools in the villages. The application 

had t P r . lnc ^^ cs d,s P atc fi to the higher branches of education 

’ armv a deferred for a short time. The revolt of the Bengal 
with t'] 111 ^ ^ le r esu!tant disturbances were not allowed to interfere 
of tin/** r ev .°^ u tion of educational policy. In 1857, the first year 
Madrn i utin y» Uic ^ ree un * ve . rs >ties of Calcutta, Bombay, and 
that p J‘ a d oeern founded, their constitution being modelled on 
ins tit° ! • e University of London, at that time a purely examining 
at T i ion. At a later date additional universities were established 
goon ° re ’ Allahabad, Lucknow, Aligarh, Patna, Dacca, and lin i- 
Orru ; ^ lc sc beme for a Delhi university has been sanctioned, and 
It j. Sa * s for one at Nagpur are now (19*2-) under consideration, 
ho ;? ^possible to foretell how many universities ultimately may 
f e needed to sal isi\ the wants of the Indian Empire. The forma- 
OhL new administrative area .. such as the Province of Bihar and 
separated in 1912; the growing desire for provincial 

ij™)'. so that each of the larger governments may be equip,, d 
wpleteiy with its own High Court, university, and all the othei 
Partments of a fully epmuized administration : the marvellous 
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bfcment of education and administrative skill m till 
^nocd Native or Protected States, are factors which 
nf&Zhle a large increase in the number of Indian umversifw 
tho Nizam, the ruler of the premier Protected State, has estab¬ 
lished a Hyderabad University, in which Urdu is the primary 
Hnonage of instruction, although a knowledge of English is con - 
mlsorv on the students. The Urdu language, which resemoles 
i^nolish in the simplicity and flexibility ol its syntax, and in tli 
extraordinary wealth of‘its vocabulary, drawn from Western liini , 
S53£it Persian, Arabic, English, and other sources, should be 
ramble of expressing ideas on any subject, literary, philosophic* j 
nr ientific. The Hyderabad experiment, which is being conduct 
hv capable hands, may be expected to result in a marked impro 
uient in the Urdu language, and the formation of a recogni 
authoritative literary form of the tongue. rr; n A\i 

Mysore has now its own university. Even the small Hi 
State of Travancore, in the extremity of the peninsula, desires 
be independent of Madras leading strings and to possess a univer. j 
of its own. , 

There is no necessity that Indian universities should be mono 
on one type. Plenty of room exists for diversity of type and lur 
tion, while all may be fitted to supply the necessary Stream 
educated officials and members of the learned professions. ^n e iai 
finds its advantage in the differentiation between the anc _ 
universities of the south, with their store of venerable tr&d^ 
and the vigorous, practical, yet truly educational,mode , ti 
tions of the north. The Indian Empire requires \ an ■. > 

St Effect of the universities. It is im P°f/ bl ® oriffhial^ndian 
estimate the effect of the foundation o* the thre o ' ,.. ^ 
universities. Whatever hostile criticisms might be ju. tly d 
against their constitution or administration, the absurdity a. t 
early choice of books for study, and the comical results oi impel . 
acquaintance with the English language exhibited in the utter. 1 • 

oral or written of the first generations of graduates, there can ne 
no question that the- new institutions acted as a powerful stimu 
both to thought and to the acquisition of knowledge. No w,t » 
standing the mistakes made, the universities served as a brio? 
between East and West which could not lun-e been provided 1 
.wnther way. Many oi the defects which disfigured the adm m- 
, ul ; ( • 0 f the universities in their earlier days have been remove j 
although much remains to be done, a id room for improvement vvi 

ahvays exist^^ent of India before the Mutiny was little rnoj* 
! he tx ° .. ,,otion of the old Mogul administration, somt-wh* , 
than a ^ n >LTgJ 8 tematic, but deeply saturated with old-wod’ 
more orderly and syst.^ shook of no ordinary violence was need ' 

to wake up the sleepy hollows both at the India House and at t> 
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Chamber in Calcutta. The Mutiny administered 
ie and indispensable shock. The foundation of the tirr?| I , 
ties in the very year of the Cawnpore massacres and 
x^iegeW Delhi symbolized the birth of a new India. The old fogies, 
mahy ot them men of renown, but still old fogies so far as all 
questions of reform were concerned, could not have conceived the 
idea ot the establishment of institutions where ill the wisdom of 
the VI est would be offered to and eagerly accented by the East. 

Nor could they have believed that in a few years the possession by 
Indian-born graduates of an absolutely perfect command over the 
English language, and familiar intimacy with the best European 
works on literature and science would become accomplishments 
so widely diffused as no longer to attract special notice. Both the 
Indian .Government and large sections of the population are now 
in touch with the outer world so closely that they have become 
^cutely sensitive to every breath of western thought and feeling, 
m the political, social, intellectual, and ethical provinces. On the 
tiler hand, the influence exercised by India on Europe and the 
meed States . of America is no longer negligible. East and W est 
• ave met * or good or evil, and cannot remain apart. The meeting 
s argely the work of the Indian universities. 

Juorcl Elgin I. Lord Canning’s successor, the Earl of Elgin and 
vmcardine, commonly called Lord Elgin, took over charge in 
larch 1802. Previous service as Governor-general of Canada 
ana bpecial Envoy to China seemed to mark him as a person well 
t0 conduc t government of India. But in November 
he died of heart disease, and was buried at Dharmsala in 
Ban jab. The only noticeable event of his brief term of office 
v as the 4 Umbeyla campaign ’ on the north-western frontier, 
t i G( i ncCt ‘ ssar y by an outburst of Muhammadan fanaticism 
str L of the Indus. The expeditionary force met with 

biu ni r l . ous resistance, and at one time was in danger of destruction, 
f vl gorous action brought the campaign to a tolerably satis- 
‘ tor y conclusion before the close of 1863. The govcrnmerl 
u ii\ carr * ed °n by two acting officers until the appointment, of 
S* Vrnanen t successor could be arranged. 
q ‘ 3r John Lawrence. The justifiable dissatisfaction of the Home 
eminent with the conduct of the Umbeyla campaign had much 
the ° ^ ic selection as Governor-general of Sir John Lawrem e. 


services and liis intimate 


aom Sa . Vlour °* the Panjab. His special se*--- 

tlm r lri ? :ance frontier politics were considered to outweigh 

.. ( 'j lai nijia r and sound objections to the appointment of r n l ^ m f 1 ’ 
j ‘ r lc Service as Governor-general. He was not ray*v<. to »e 
vvtdf V ntil after he had left India. Ministers v.ouM have h eeii 
th if tlicv had conferred the higher rank upon hum at 

follows nn,ug of hi » term, of office, and so cl.• voted him above his 

Peaceful administration. The heaviest part of the task of 
^ necessitated bv the mutiny storm had been «ccom- 

shtJ by the government of Lord Canning. The process was 
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by Sir John Lawrence, who made it his business, 
iiie Queen's Proclamation, ‘to stimulate the 

, _ , _1, . nti'H+v nnrl 


the t^ueen s jrroeianuiuuu, w owu.uu.vo —~ 
of India, to promote works of public utility and 
° ment, and to administer tne 

(government for the benefit 
of ail Her Majesty’s subjects. 
The story of the government 
of Sir John Lawrence con¬ 
sequently is almost wholly 
concerned with matters oi 
internal administration. 

War with Bhutan. A 
little war with Bhutan, * 
small and backward state on 
the hill frontier of Bengal, 
and more or less depended 
on Tibet, was occasioned by 
the misconduct of the Kaj 
in kidnapping Mr. Ashley 
Eden, who had been sent to 
negotiate on the subjeo 
frontier raids. The busm ‘, 
which had been mismanaged 
by the Government of Ben 
ah was patched up m lSGa 
by a treaty which enforced 
t v cession of a strip ol tcl " 
ritory about a hundred and 
eighty miles long and twenty 
or thirty broad. 

- Withdrawal of doctrine 

of lapse. Sir John Lawrence, who had been at one time a discip e 
of Lord Dalhousic’s annexation policy, changed his attitude m 
consequence of the events of the Mutiny, which had proved 
inestimable value of loyal Native States. In .1859 Lord Canning 
with the full approval of Sir John Lawrence, announced theiTO 
drawal of the doctrine of lapse, and informed all concerned ‘ 
in future the adopted son of a chief would be allowed to succee 
'o the state as well as to the private property of his adopt 


Silt JOHN LAWRENCE. 


-Rpiations between the Grown and the Protected Sta.te * 
motion by the Queen of the direct government ol Britis 
‘ "rO' S previously administered by the East India Company 1 
trust for the Crown, did not effect any formal legal change in t 
t rust lor t t j ie Sovereign and the Protected States. I* 

relations bet the contrary, sharply distinguish 

the States a “ d Hei ’ “W 

1 ! ‘We hereby announce to the native princes of India, that ah treaty 
an,I engagement, made with them by or under the authority oi the 






PROTECTED STATES 

ripany arc* by us accepted, and will be scrupulously inainlj 
6k for the like observance on tlieir part, 
xe no extension of our present territorial possessi ms; and whiK 
t no aggression upon our dominions or our rights to be attempted 
ax- W 4 * we sIu ! ]1 sanction no encroachment on those of others. 

We shall respect the rights, dignity, and honour of native princes as 
our own ; and we desire that they, as well as our own subjects, should 
enjoy that prosperity and social advancement which can only be secured 
by internal peace and good government.’ 

£ bat L 2 n l U c a : g( : clearl y maintains the position of the chiefs of the 
= C i ed .^ tate A as aIlies of the paramount Power. It does not 
°. r tllcir P eo Ple into subjects of the Crown. 
° m v,rtue which the Queen assumed the title 

53® of India with effect from January 1, 1877, undoubtedly 
‘ ? d , e legal relation, and brouglit the Protected States inside 
1 . boundary of the Indian Empire. The practical difference 
nnf^ en } 1(3 l )usl tion in 1858. and that brought about in 187-7 is 
^reat. From the earlier date every ruling chief had become 
p ^fS 8 °* a definite personal subordination to the Queen of 
an & anc » n °f dependent on formal treaties made between his 
t- CG i ? rS an( f the East India Company. The formulae of interna- 
r na . v j although still embodied in state documents and officially 
ognized to some extent, obviously had ceased to be applicable 
felf G new state °f facts. The Supreme Government no longer 
w a i% SCrupIc about interfering in the internal affairs of a Pro- 
ctecl State for adequate reason, or even in changing the ruler, 
desir 1 t drastic course should be necessary. Nobody, however, 
of ti • l ! lake a change of ruler the pretext for the annexation 
xne principality and its absorption into British India. The con- 
hiptv? 1 * ? trongI > r held b y L° r d Dalhousie and the Home Govern- 
Dist *°f US clay tIiat tbe administration of any ordinary British 
St- t ICt lnust necessarily be superior to that of any Native 
ficinf+ S ° ^ la t absorption or annexation could not fail to be bene- 
gro 1 V 10 population concerned, was no longer prevalent. The 
thpi? ip ^ or fbat conviction were disappearing-daily : and during 
^au-century following the Mutiny they ceased to exist. At 
pres f n t day (1922) the administrative machinery of the best 
all t> rU * Protected States, adapted from the British model# is 
it j | caa be reasonably desired ; and the actual administration, 
pei^ e ,eved > gives little cause for complaint. A sent iment of strong 
fri ° n d loyalty, supported in many eases by close personal 
on } ;, now binds the leading chiefs to their Sovereign, who 
anri l ^P art esteems and trusts them as 
anrl Pillars of tlie Empire. 1 


Sovereign, 

supporters of his throne 


Proto^r ’ lfter enumerating the restriction* on the full sov< reign tv ol the 
no?v f ^ates, obse rves that ‘ the result of all the limitations on the 
w «L of the Native Indian Slates is that, for purposes of international 
’ they n V .„„, T ovrpnHnnal noSition. “ The principles 

. in 
ring 


aw th« 1 UH ‘ Native Indian Slates is that, lor pinp"^ Y- *• < 

jj.I - v "‘copy a very special ami exceptional position. he principles 
. inatmnai law ", declared a resolution of the Government, ot India in 
gazette of India, So. 1700 E., August 21, 1801), “ have no bearing 
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policy. Sir John Laurence rigorously acted 
j abstain from interference in any degree with the ini 
>f Afghanistan. When the Amir Dost Muhammad 
at an advanced age, the Governor-general deliberately 
allowed his relatives to fight out their claims to the succession 
'imoii^ themselves for years, and openly proclaimed his readiness 
recognize any competitor who should emerge victorious Irom 
f t str if e# After much contest, Slier Ali, a younger son of the late 
A rr»7r won the prize in 1808 and became ruler of the whole territory. 
T i Government of India then recognized him as Amur without 
n -lotion as it. had recognized one of his rivals at an earlier stage 
p t i 1<u struggle. That policy, sometimes described by its admirers 
‘masterly inactivity’, had the advantage of being cheap and 
n-mtious. On the other hand, it seemed to the Afghan emeis 
j rather cold-blooded and selfish, and made it difficult to establish 
really friendly relations between the Governor-general and the 

Ar in those days the Russian power was making rapid advance- 
across the Khanates of Central Asia, and ambitious Muscovite 
<renerals sometimes permitted tliemseives to dream dreams o 
the conquest of India. Neither the Hume Government nor 1 1 
Government at Calcutta could regard with indifference rnovemcn . 
which seemed at the time really to threaten the safety of _ 
empire. Sir John Lawrence, while willing to safegua ... 

pendence of the actual ruler of Afghanistan, whoe g 

Ue, against foreign aggression, J^nilr^pwfer^ig'to^^n 

to enter into a binding alliance with th- -\ n } ir > I * ni «tliods 

•n his own hands perfect freedom of de^on as t° the methods 
bv which aggression .should be repelled. When Sxier All had flnal y 
established his power, the Governor-general helped him to maintain 
it bv a modest gift of arms and cash. 

The Orissa famine. The famine resulting from the early 
mih.re T the rains in 1805 and the consequent destruction of the 
r i e e crop due to be harvested in December is commonly 
mentioned as the Orissa famine of 1860. But in reality famine 
ndiMons extended along the whole of the eastern coast Iron’ 
Calcutta to Madras, and penetrated far inland. The Districts .of 
MSnhhiim and Singhbhum in thutm Nagpur, as well as the 
Manbh . i\fadras, suffered severely. The Madra® 

Ganjam • „ Lor( j Harris dealt effectively with the districts 
Goyernm on r p),e Bengal adniinistrat ion and the Govern- 

under its ] fajkd disastroU8 i y . The isolated province of Oris® 
wm affected so terribly that probably nearly a million of person 


was anecteu ^ * t uc 

, i between the Government of India as representing \ 

upon the relati ^ one i lan d, and the Native States under the soverei^ 
Queen-hm press o ,, r Tho narnmnnnt. snnrpmnpv of the foin ^ 


T fho one hand, ana me ..\auvc oxaics unaerxne ■ 

Queen-bmpress 0 ( her. The paramount supremacy of the fori' 

ty of Her Majesty on i t he* ti“ suborcllnr.lion of the latter” ’ Koogh«> 
presupposes and imptea™ „ inhabitants of a Native State ^ 

and are British subjects as regards fore* 

powers. 
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ORISSA FAMINE 

liin d s limits. The failure of the rains in that regior 
‘^aggravated in September 18G5 by floods irom the ri 
< .&/ helmed a thousand square miles of low-lying count 

^gra^ynmerged for many days the homes and fields of a million 
a f l. uarter of people. 

tke ^ rrcat majority of cases, where the 
Witli mnvi ^to 1011 is connected by passable means of communication 

soundfamir 




own n rv i h T-. ° i-— importing ~ -- e ~ -- 

di«stri«? • S ’i . ovided tJiat communication with better supplied 
ov - , . , IS Physically possible and that considerable reserve stocks 
sot nr/ u S ra m-pits of the stricken region, that policy is absolutely 
loiul ’| “ lou ghit will always be unpopular. Sleeman, disregarding 
g 5 „ civil and military, acted on those principles in the 

comni ? nci ^ ar bada territories during the famine of 1833 with 
complete, success. 1 

arc l // Y/ lcn s f°cks have been depleted, practicable communications 
the private enterprise is unable to work at a profit, 

Govnr 1Cy °* hon-interierenee is no longer applicable. The Bengal 
the f* n 1 lne I n f’ forgetting that obvious distinction, failed to realize 
betw laa t in Orissa 4 tlie people, slmt up in a narrow province 

'oi rv 11 P a Gdess jungles, and an impracticable sea, were in the 1 
dv ItJ On of passengers in a ship without provisions’. 
r * r •John Lawrence, who had seen the necessitv qf importing 
hv fh S eatly as November 1865, permitted himself to be talked over 
bib ii niein bers of his council and the Bengal Government, who 
Pown y relied u P° n P rivatc cnter prise. He should have used his 
tin* uh as Governor-general and overruled his council. When 
m 0 ‘ tem Pt to import food was made* it was too late. Inadequate 
cvfr Ures prevent suffering in 1865 and 1866 were followed by 
fam/ Vagaht . expenditure in 1867 and 1868. The record of the 
teri ln< i adniln istration, taken as a whole, lias been righth charao- 
auth * as ha ving ‘ left a deep stain on the reputation of tlie Bengal 
to ”? m,es ’ ; nor can Sir John Lawrence be acquitted of failure 
ipercise timely and effective control. 
l lu 0,n Pctent expert opinion offers the assurance that 1 so far as 
to / ari foresight can judge, it is not possible for such a spectacle 
tioiw Ur * * • • There is now no difficulty in respect to eomnnmica- 
i rri as > l>y means of railways, roads, and navigable canal : while 
by &atl0n J not needed in ordinary years, has been provided lor 
^i'feet° Stly Wi rks > which, although they do not pay directly, are 
T,^J as insurance. 2 . _ , , 4l 

Gov, e ^allure to meet the emergency m Orissa stimulated the 
cogent of Sir John Lawrence to increased exertion m the 
; ^ ru cti 0n of public works of various kinds m other provinces. 
Unive?^ and Recollections, ed. V. A. Smith, 1915, pp. 149 -60 (Oxford 
2 fSlt y Press). 

^ • Odling, Orissa, a paper read before the Victoria Institute It h. 
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the British period 

pernor-general established the sound financial pr 
©productive public works, that is to say, those whicE 
ei’est on their cost, should be paid for by loan. ^ — 

(Commercial failures. The civil war in the United States of 
America produced an abnormal demand for Indian cotton, and 
consequent extravagant speculation. The management of the 
Bank of Bombay unfortunately lent itself to the support of wild 
schemes which in 1865 resulted in a commercial crash involving 
the suspension of payments by the Bank. Many people who had 
believed themselves to be wealthy were ruined in a moment. 

Tenancy legislation. Sir John Lawrence, throughout his 
career, took a deep interest in the fortunes of the peasantry, and 
always was inclined to support their cause as against that oi tlie 
greater landholders. He succeeded in passing a measure (Act XX > 
of 1866) for the protection of under-proprietors and tenants u 
Oudh ; but was warned bv the Secretarv of State 4 to take especial 
care, without sacrificing the just rights* of others, to maintain tne 
talookdars of Oude in that position of consideration and digm „ 
which Lord Canning’s Government contemplated eonfenmg ° 
them’. 

The talookdars, who are combined in a powerful association, 
have been able to take good care of their interests, while the comwi v 
as ' whole is densely populated and prosperous. 1 drifted 

The Panjab Tenancy Act, passed at a later date, was dratt 

in the time ot Sir John Lawrence. ..... t i „ irrruments 

Sir John Lawrence as Viceroy. The validity oUh^ ^ In( , ia 
against, the appointment of a member oi the Civ n ae than 

to the office of Governor-general was confirmedl rather^ 
discredited by the history of the viceroyalty of Sir John 
He was never able to shake off the habits of the Punjab official oi 
old days, and admittedly was too indifferent to the ordinary d y 
maintenance of the dignity of His great office. His reputation 
rests upon his administration of the Panjab alter the anncxatio 
and on the invaluable services rendered by him at the time ot the 
Mutiny, not on his work as Viceroy, which could have been clone 
as well or better by a worse man. , . 

He was created a Baion on his retirement. He then Idled «l 
his time by accepting the office of Chairman of the London Sehoo 
T >;,..,,1 and by much active work in connexion with the Chure 
vfhfsionarv Society and kindred institutions. In June 1870, when 
i ' 1 , 0.1 hpcorne almost blind and wholly worn out. he died at tin 
he had Deco __ His mem was fitly honoured by burial » 

Westminster Abbey and the erection of statues in Calcutta an' 

London. January 1869 Sir John Lawrence made ov<T 

Lord Mayo. Ip a v C ry different type, Richard Bourke, Eari «‘ 
Mayo* an Irish nobleman, then almost forty-seven years ot a8<“j 
. The term taluk >ar in Oudh has a m aning quite different from th* 

..bllVE.n S„g.l. 

legislation in Oudh see f. O., 1908, vol. xix. 
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^served his native country as Chief Secretary with d 
[Js selection as Y iceroy by Mr. Disraeli, although shsfplv 

A nmvi 1 r 0 ?l f«r U / bed 1 by * he Radieal Government 

i 1868 under the leadership of Mr. Gladstone. 

the statesman who i.!f , t lre e years of office justified the hopes of 
a thoroughly efflcien^r ap P 01nted him, and proved himself to be 
tionalpcl^oLl Li arL 0V a rn0r : gCucral and Viceroy. His exeep- 
the Protected Stat^ rm , endc: ' red him especially to the rulers of 

of the SovLeign. t He'worked l h de d him 88 thc ideal represcntative 
at all the problems of administra¬ 
tion, and lost his life owing to his 
fee/i° US Cfi i° rts *° improve the de- 
coTj^tT of 8 ovcri iment in the 
Islands Sett,enlent of tlle Andaman 

mrd Russia. A 
& aal interview between Lord 
ZVT 1 "'? AmIr s h& Ali at Urn, 
nm (Ambala), in March 1809, re- 
loff Ve(1 i he 11 n pleasant impression 
on ‘he mind of the Afghan ruler 
•fi ° m Lawrence’s cynical del' 
arations and secured thc personal 
s n en -pk*P the Amir, although liis 
1 n?i A C T re( l lles ts were not granted, 
si 5, Ma y° increased his cash sub- 
inf and supplied him with arms, 
iornial negotiations conducted in 
ussia by Sir Douglas Forsyth with 
ni 7 P «, nc H on of the Home Government induced the Tsar to recog- 
aftA ° xus •' the northern boundary of Afghanistan, and also, 
llTrini S i 0r I le dela y> to admit the justice of the Amir’s claim to 

^makhshan. 

A ,,; r °tp c ted States. A serious case of misgovernment in the 
or <-' r St ate, Rajputana, was disposed of by transferring the powers 
n r : t.e vieiou young Maharaja to a council. Difficult problems 
v . <s,ri K in |,lie turbulent little states of the Kathiawar peninsula, 
at a • dea,t with judiciously. Lord Mayo founded the Mayo College 
j n Afnier f or |j lc C( j uca tion of the sons of chiefs and nobles, but (h. 
h a y' tuti °n was not actually opened until 1883. Similar voP ges 
The i en established at Lahore and at Rajkot in Kathniwai. 
of th»m tac,es to complete success in the working of mstitu bns 
them k,nd nre so great that too much must not be expected Horn 



LORD MAYO. 


H fit? o£ H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. The visit in 181 
an Ar - the Duke of Edinburgh, Queen Victoria s second son. 
U Clli- nPL: 1 • •/. __ ... .Llnui fl»«A icuinninff of cose 


The visit in 18GD of 


was 


an e Duke of Edinburgh, v*ucc» ytio.... - -„ 

uaT i Vt , of high significance as mar king the hymning dose^cr 


Sunn] l 4 \ ur lu gh significance as mancing tut- - i ' * 

The L r 1lati( ms between the Sovereign and her Indian peoples. 
l(; y thus initiated was continued in later years the tom 
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the Prince of Wales, afterwards King Ethrard W 
" 7 * c • _ n f T-T tt the Duke of Connaught, unci o.'VSSj 
T faL Prince EdwaM It was crowned by the memo^j 
^JSrtnitv at the close of 1011, when the King-Emperor Geor^, ^ 
lSd his gracious consort, received in person the ferven 

Lord Mayo was firmly resolved to adjust the finances 
r Indian Empire* so that the expenditure in normal yea« 

°f t iS he within the income. He succeeded in his purpose . 
? h0U c 1,^ certain additional taxes and enforcing rigid econoro^’ 
imposm„ c , t j Public "Works Department, and paid t 
He TSonal attention o the working of every.department^ 
ordc C r to ^oi'e efficiency without waste. He introduced the 

^ffirinost^memorabie financial reform was a measure of d**en- 

tridfwition which made every Provincial Govcrnment ? responsibte 

foi its own finance within certain defined hinds. Picvio V.-'om tli ' 

local government had engaged the^S^l fdnfinistrations had 
Supreme Government, so that the pro\mc«* una ble 

no interest in economy, while the 
either to make accurate estimates ox to - 

over imperial finance. administration of jails and the 

Murder o> Lord Mayo, ine , one of the many 

penal settlement at the Andaman Oar 1 ; jn cncr gy. When 
subjects which engag' d Lord Me > . nnshe unfortunately 

inspecting the convict f “'^erdark j‘^ as h" was stepping into 
prolonged his visit. im ^ l n a ^ t ^ r ^ tribesman, who had been trails- 
the boat a ^ S „ ut of the bushes upon the 

ported for a blood-feud murder^pra £ ^ January 2 4, ! 872 

Viceroy’s bade and ^bbedj. t { ^ h| h European official 

The murderer had determine g]aying thc viceroy . Lord Mayo 
alld l a S /Xen brought on board the frigate. The crime excited 

“"r^dN'orthbM 0 k l . d ' The duUes ofthe head of thc Government 
Lord Nor t w0 officiating incumbents, the new! 

having been earned genera l, Lord Northbrook, assun>“ 1 

appointed pe r ^ 1872. He was a member of the wealth, 

charge oi 1 ns office inM^ ;md broup ht to the discharge of 
banking hous * Jkl £ buS i n ess capacity and varied olB«fc f 
novel functio • . d of office presents few incidents worths 

experience. rL,D 1 . rf p 

special notice- (| Northbroo k lacked the personal c»a 
Afghan P° icy- | . relations w ith the Amir of Afghanis^ * 

of his predecessor. * - from the Dllke of Argyll then Secret j, 

acting under instr co jd, repellent attitude of bir J ,,t 

of State, im resumedHlm emu, ^ Ali developed feelings , 

Lawrence, with **ye ■ ^ ;(ud turne | to Russia for the suV ,, , 
hostility io the f -_ .... the Conservative GpvernnientO y 

which India refused ; was unable to concur m the P- 

into power in 1874 tne > “c v 


i 




L HJU U»Jl 



d by Lord Salisbury, who desired to send a special 

Gaikwar, The strange case of Malhar Rao, Gafc__ 

oda, was the only remarkable incident marking the relations 
211 Lord Northbrook and the Protected States. Malhar 
ao, who had become Maharaja in 1870, grossly misgoverned his 
™" n ions, behaving with folly, extravagance, and cruelty. 
H ° r . lel Lhayre, the Resident appointed by the Government of 
omhay, devoted all his energy to the exposure of abuses, with 
Y\ res ult that the Government of India ordered an inquiry, 
yuch resulted unfavourably to the Gaikwar. Sir Lewis Pellv 
was then appointed Special Commissioner and Agent to the 
governor-general. He arrived at Baroda in December 1874. 
* cant line, in November, an attempt had been made to poison 
f onel phn\ ; e by the administration of diamond dust in his 
Tn ‘ ^ ravc suspicion resting on the Gaikwar, lie was arrested in 
’ \ lI ) uar y 1875 under the orders of the Government of India, 
1Ca arranged for the constitution of a commission to try his 
urf? an d re Port. The commission was composed of six members 
Ini* ^ le presidency of the Chief Justice of Bengal. The three 
wifko- mem bers, namely, the Maharajas of Gwalior and Jaipur, 
4 a Sir Dinkur Rao, the eminent minister, found a verdict of 
^ Proven 9 ; while the three English members were fully 
vvTn e< * as to ^ ie ^Laharaja’s guilt. The Government of India, 
dh the sanction of the Secretary of State, although declining 
i° formally convict Malhar Rao of attempted murder, deposed 
lm a s the penalty for ' his notorious misconduct, his gross mis- 
^overnment of the State, and his evident incapacity to carry into 
at accessary reforms \ TJic deposed prince ended his days 
of ac ^ ras in 1893. A boy named SayajT Rao, a distant relative 
e, the family, %vas placed on the throne and carefully educated. 
'p ll !^ng his minority the state was ably administered by Sir 
• Madhava Rfio. The Baroda Government continues to be of a 
degressive and enlightened character. 

, famine. The authorities had been so frightened by the 

1 »p S,lre passed on the mismanagement of the Orissa famine in 
that in 1873-4, when a calamity of the same kind, but on 
' fouch smaller scale, occurred in Bihar and p;?rt of Bengal, relief 
iPcrations under the direction of Sir Richard Temple were eon* 
xJfoted regardless of expense with unnecessary extravagance. 

seven millions sterling were spent. . , 

Jc .^ou r of p rince of Wales. The Prince- of Wales, aitcrwnie., 
lijj&Bawanl VII. made an interesting tour t h rr,uih Jnman 
in 1875-0, and received many proofs of cordial V™>- 
Virement of Lord Northbroblc. Lord Nm*thbro«.k ha.I the 


ir. 


4 *8for 


-ortune to differ from the Home Government, not only with 
* :ton 1 ° ^an Policy, but orto domes- 
Sj^'.,?hrS«Say* discomfort of ids 


ll) us with the ministry in London. 
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Rent 


aval of doctrine of lapse ; army amalgamation 

of I8a9 • • • * ‘ ' • -j orr<)_(30 

indigo disputes and riots m Bengal. 1800 

Fnictment of Indian Penal Code . . . . •. . • A&ou 

Establishment of High Courts; enactment of Code of Criminal 

Procedure ; Indian Civil Service Act ; famine in N.W. India 1801 
Lord ElginlGownotj.^l . 18 - 



1802-3 

1803 

1804 

1805 
1805—7 

1808 

1809 

1872 
1873-4 
1875 
1875-0 
1870 


tmtv a or Black Mountain campaign 
jC'th oC Amir Dost Muhammad 
Si r John Lawrence Governor general . 

Failure of Bank of Bombay . 

Famine in Orissa and on eastern coast • 

\\[ established as Amir of Afghanistan . 

V irrl Mavo Governor-general ; meeting with Slier Ali at Umballa 
' -visit to India of H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh . 

Murder of Lord Mayo (January 24) ; Lord Northbrook Governor 
general (May) * 

Bilnlr famine ..... 

Deposition of Malhar Rao Gaikwar 
Tour of Prince of Wales 
Retirement of Lord Northbrook 

Authorities 

relations /. G. (Indian Empire), 1907, vols. iii, iv. 

subjects are " c ; 'fhe Earl of IU ay o (11. 1., 1892) suffices - 

For Lord Mayo, Sir W. ' in two vols. was published in 1875. 

KJSSSi {nto Thomas George, Earl of Northbrook, a Memoir, by Bebnabd 
Mallet (large 8vc, Longmaris, 1908). 

CHAPTER 2 

I T . Rrival Titles Act ; famine ; finance ; Vernacular Pres* I 

L ° rd 4 ct , seeon.i Afghan War; Lord Ripon; reversal of Afghan policy, 
internal administration : Lord Duffenn : Panjdeh incident; thir 
Burmese War ; Tenancy Acts. 

t i Tvtton. Mr- Disraeli (Lord Beaconflield) selected 
Lord Lytton. Edward Robert, second Bo?’ 

Lord , Nort > ■ . t Baron, the well-known novelist, dramatic ’ 

Lytton, son of the hrstBaron, ment ^ m5 Qf ^ second Lo>” 

and politician. of Iudia was a surprise to everybody 

L.vtton to the » designate, then forty-four years ot age, , 

because the Viceroy desi „ lacking in administrate 

a diplomatist by pr° fe ^ s '?^’ d f the Foreign Office chiel y * 













LORD LYTTON 

| er Jtiijc Prime Minister explained his choice by 
ersTical state of affairs in Central Asia demands a 
g/that his nominee by accepting the post would 
^o^pwrtunity not only of serving his country, but of winning 
enduring lame. Lord Lytton, who liad already refused the 
governorship of Madras on account of his delicate health, was 
unable to resist the pressure put upon him by Mr. Disraeli, and 
icit constrained to accept the offer of the Viceroyalty as a high 
ana glorious command, which it would be a dereliction of duty to 
disobey . He assumed charge at Calcutta in April 1870, and re¬ 
tained office for a little more than four years until June 1880. 
Alter spending some years 
quietly in England he be¬ 
came Ambassador at Paris, 
where he died in 1891 at 
the age of sixty. 

'Ihe administrative inex¬ 
perience of Lord Lytton did 
not hinder him from dealing 
brilliantly with one of the 
worst famines on record; 
from carrying into effect 
^dispensable measures of 
mancial reform ; or, gene- 
i . y speaking, from main¬ 
taining a high standard of 
executive efficiency. His 
state papers and speeches 
1 r c models of clear thinking 
^pressed in an admirable 
style. 

His reputation has been 
ubscured by the lack of an 
adequate biography; by 
certain foreign peculiarities 
°t manner and habits which 
°[fended conventional opi- LOUD LYTTON. 

\ 1U) n ; and, above all, by 

re a.son of the bitter partisan controversies aroused by his AfVhan 
puljcy, executed by him under the instructions of Lords'Ce.n ' ^eld 
JbJ Salisbury. The equally venomous criticism of the Venausdar 
1 r ess Act further discredited him in popular opinion Those 
causes have prevented Lord Lytton from attaining the * enduring 
lanie ’ promised by the Prime Minister, and perhaps may be said 
l, l aave loft a general impression that he was a faiiui ns . luiei 
India. If such an opinion exists it is based upon insuiiicient 
founds. The best parts of his internal poli< y were of permanent 
J* il, c, and served as the basis of developments eheeled by his 
T , ^pcssors ; while the most essential measures of his Afghan 
io y 3 by which I mean the occupation of Quetta and the securing 
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nJirrairi vallev, either remained undisturbed, or, if rel 
jLl haa to be reaffirmed a few years later. ' 

rfb Roval Titles Act. The necessity for official recogiMP 
gkrvitent fact that Queen Victoria since 1858 had become _ 
Paramount sovereign of all India, including the Native or Protect 
E‘ . been emphasized by incidents during the tour ot tn 

Prince of Wales in 1875-6. Lord Northbrook’s Government 


Pr “i e mP °„ded that Her Majesty should be designated as Sovereign- 
mi? Prime Minister took up the idea, and intimated in the speec 
throne in 1870 that a measure would be introduced 
mVmMl-in" the desired change in the royal titles. Unfortunate 
7 ? 1 r.mnosal met with considerable opposition in Parliament, an 
£ t J } 3e regarded from a party point of view. The Bill, howeve 
ZZd and the duty of gfvin/ effect to the Act devolved upon 
Lvttott. He regarded the enactment as the beginning <« 
. „ nolieV by virtue of which the Crown of England shoU- 


v ,i ]'vtton. lie regamea tne enacuuum lA 

fc ... nrW policy by virtue of which the Crown of England shorn 
henceforth be identified with the hopes, the aspirations, the 
^ rmnathies and interests of a powerful native aristocracy . H 
I believed strongly in the appeal to the loyal sentiment of the princes 
nc i nobles, and w^as right. The form of title chosen, Km»ar- 
VTind ’ the Caesar of India on the analogy of Raisar-i Rum , 
^,e well-known designation of the Byzantine emperors, was 

k -ny approved as^bei^the^best^that^could^be^devised.^ ^ 

f I he proclamatio solemnity m an Imperial Assemblage at 

dignity was made with due solemmty 1 Qrder of the Indian 

P P,1 “ on , J “fE, n ’ded ; and the occasion was marked by the 

rrleaseTof prisoners and otlier acts of grace. Lord Lytton, however. 

It nnt able to carry out all his intentions. General agreement has 

been attained that the formal acknowledgement of the already 

Kin* suzerainty of the British Crown may be described correctly 

ms ‘an act of political wisdom and foresight . 

Famine of 1876-8. The rejoicings of the solemn assembl) 

,, ‘ rr .,,| bv the development of an exceptionally severe fann» 

were marred oyw»t«ev i M ‘ t an« 


farm- areas of the JU» and 


lfiroe areas ol tne luaaras V Yr J ^ + r a T?rtton 

critics grumbled at the expense of the ceremonial, but Lord Lytt 
•Ii.tlv decided against suggestions for postponement. The meetr , 
wfth the Governors of Madras and Bombay and with the pn»«,, 
=» dominions were involved m the famine prbved to be of h^ r 
whose do va j U e. Tlie Viceroy observed in a private leg , 

administrat famine difficulties the Imperial Assembly 

that ‘as The opportunity for personal confer^ 

has been £/ v °T uitful with reference to the Madras preside^ 
was especially’ * t ; ie Duke of Buckingham and Cham 

where the Do , ’ ii,,, c+ intpniions. insisted with per\ 




where the 1 > t j, e best intentions, insisted with P er ^ lt v 

although anim • . n err0 neous and ruinous policy. Even - *^ 
obstinacy m pursuing ^e Assemblage the Duke persisted m \ 
tne conversations at tn i f the Supreme Government 

.o make 1 , toilsome ..a 



•Famine 



j the south in order to enforce his decisions . 1 lie succS 
yplay of much tact and forbearance, but not until irnm^nj^ 
y had been done. In tlie Bombay Presidency the business 
<fwell managed that the cost was about four millions sterling 
is against ten millions spent in Madras with less effect in the saving 
d human life. 

n famine lasted for two years, from 1876 to 187S, extending 
T •h 6 i sec °dd year to parts of the Central Provinces and the 
- mted Provinces (then the N.W.P.), with a small area of the Pan jab. 
.J: total area affected was estimated at 257,000 square miles, 
f. r P°Pulation of more than fifty-eight millions. The excess 
l hty British India alone was supposed to exceed five 
anions, exclusive of the immense number of deaths in the Native 
tates. 

jfhe Madras errors. The Madras administration erred by 
ang j U g private trade from the first, and attempting the impossible 
i y.^ °* Providing all supplies .through Government agency. Lord 



eeman u v 

thoritios, overwhelmed by the magnitude of the disaster, failed 
pietely in organization. The Viceroy found that ‘ the*, whole 
() }\ of the Calcutta grain trade was bn the point of being 
y^ed by the conduct of the Madras Government 5 : that the 
, ^ * u Madras was terrible, and 4 not. a little attributable 

le defective management and unsound principles of the local 
’ ; that the population on the relief works was a h mere 
hiL i'i »^ there was no organized system of village relief; 
•onnUir • • f camps in and around Madras were 4 simply huge 

ore ’ P l0nies ’ ; and that the whole system was 4 rotten to the 


-hroWi s achievement. The drastic reforms introdur d 

leavv rnnSfr**!? hlli nothing could prevent an exceptional!'. 

; mortahty. Large regions were b food of any kind. 
T , C1 ° 1 ^ !* arly mfc erferencc with private trade no doubt had 
th e I 0 ] 1 with the failure of supplies. Lord Lytton explained 



s th. ,,WIlnrre cl ns Keport m l 
Codes y? ll ndation of i he existing clabor£ 
rriry, v '. *be Viceroy, who desired to spend 


Report ... __ 

Liberate provincial f ai nme 

* - ,j t u^u^vx ^ spend freely on railways * 

r Om r° n work as preventives of famine, was cheeked bv orcle .. 
p England restricting expenditure within narrov. lnmts. 
lu " P°ople ever think of ford Lytton except either .is tne 

Policy resulted in the Vfehan War and the murder of 
U » lf i ; or as the autlioi of the much abus' d \ ernaculai 1 y ss 
dilate ver may be thought about those matters, he deserves 


trt 


^° r d Lytton was obliged to undergo an operation before he COuh 


misr^ 
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lit for sound views on famine policy, thoroughly tJ 1 
u'expressed with forceful lucidity. The whole exl 
/of famine administration rests on the foundations wel 
laid by him. Lord Lytton’s singularly logical mind wa 
constituted on a French rather than an English model. The 
foreignness of his mental constitution as well as of his manners made 
him more or less unintelligible to many of his countrymen. 

_Lord T.vftnn’c fmnrcciation of finance 



{ 


Finance. Lord Lytton’s intelligent appreciation of 
was not confined to the formation and enunciation of sound views 
unon famine problems. He also paid much attention to the 
complicated question of the cotton duties, and desired if possible 
to dispense altogether with sea customs revenue. He extended 
the decentralization scheme initiated by Lord Mayo. The inequah" 
ties of the salt tax were remedied in a large measure ; and he sue" 

[ ceded in abolishing the barbarous salt customs hedge, described 
by Sir John Strachey, the Finance Minister, in the following words'' 

4 A Customs line is maintained extending from a point north of AttocK 
to near the Berar frontier, a distance of more than 1,500 miles. Simila* 
lines some hundreds of miles in length are established in the Bomba? 
Presidency, to prevent untaxed salt from Native States entering Briti/ 1 
territory. Along the greater part of this enormous system of inlan 1 
Customs lines, which, if they were put down in Europe, would stretch fro^ 
London to Constantinople, a physical harrier has been created comparab* 1 
to nothing that I can think of except the Great Wall of China. It consist 
chief!} of an impenetrable hedge of thorny trees and hushes, supplements 
by stone walls and ditches, across which no human being or beast e- 
burden or vehicle can pass without being subjected to detention and scare** 1 
Jt is guarded by an array of some 8,000 men, the mass of whom receive 
wages 6 or 7 rupees a month. The bare statement of these facts is sufficient 
to show the magnitude of the evil.’ 1 

Vernacular Press Act. Nearly the whole period of Lor- 1 
Lytton s administration was overshadowed bv the strained rch 
lions between Russia and England, arising out of the events v:hi ( ’ 1 
led to the Russo-Turkish War of 1877, the treaty of San Steft^ 
in March 1878, and the congress at Berlin in June of* that 
from which Lord Beaeonsfield claimed to have brought b» c \ 
• peace with honour . At that time all parties in England 
opposed to the passing of Const antinople under Russian dominion 
and when the British Prime Minister was successful at the D/ 
moment, in defeating Muscovite ambition, his action was aln l(> ; 
universally applauded. Ihe successes of Russia had excited v*, 
minor journalists m India and led to the publication in vernacm , 
newspapers of many seditious articles, extolling Russia, dc}> r ‘ 
dating England, suggesting the assassination of British 

1 I cannot find any record of the date of the construction of the bed/; 
which >\ placed innumerable inland customs posts scattered through/, 
the interior of the country. The whole customs line was abandoned t 
1879 with the exception of a »ortion along the Indus, maintained to prtV 1 /■, 
the still lightly-taxed Kohat salt being smuggled across the river ’ ,j* 

1 907, iv. 251). The same authority states the strength of the former 
4 army ‘ as being 4 nearly 18,000 officers and men \ 








VERNACULAR press act 

/. gating combination for the purpose of overthrow^!- 
nsh Raj. The Government of India came to the conclusion 
saiety of the state required immediate preventive legisla- 
EnrruVl ( M r r i 1 excessive license of the papers not printed in 
i' : .i 111 was strongly supported by all the members 
vinoioi " f Is atlve Council who spoke, as well as by all the pro- 
verivipiitnT. ern ments consulted, except that of Madras, where the 
Vernacular C xT ln8i *P% mt ' Accordingly, in 1878, the 
The l • 1 rcss was passed. 

attain,^ Act, prevention not punishment, was to be 

re<uilit«H by the requisition of security bonds under strictly 

Act ivr conditions. During the four years of its currency the 
RiDnn’t n PUt m force °^y once - 11 was repealed under ‘Lord 
ampiifild government in 1882, reliance being then placed on an 
PenuUioc / cct, °o (124 A) of the Penal Code, which provided 
the n « S seclltious writing. Later emergencies, and especiallv 
Je«ric?ois eSSltles of tllc Grcat War, have rendered more stringent 
T ^i n llllav °idablc. 

with°« Beacon stield and Lord Lytton. Having thus dealt 
admin* i 111 ° re Prominent features of Lord Lytton’s internal 
with ff , at10 .^ we now proceed to discuss briefly his relations 
down h ®* au,stan * The general outlines of his policy were laid 
ho Pr> •'°c* ^ eacons field, the Prime Minister, and Lord Salisbury, 
Dolinv Secretary. The Viceroy cordially concurred with the 

11 ( * tde ministry, and, when quitting oifice, addressed Lord 

writir 1( ( j S bis * dear and honoured chief’, to whom the 
tie of OWned unreserved allegiance and felt bound c by every 
Tlio P ers pnal gratitude, political sympathy, and public duty 
servin'Prime Minister marked his sense of the Viceroy’s 
Ho erf 4 w raiding Lord Lytton to an earldom. 

^Qrthbr n ° .Amir Sher Ali, In 1873 the refusal of Lord 
to give Sl°^ ac V n ^ under instructions from the Gladstone ministry* 
the^Amir f Cr df bnite assurances of protection, had determined 
he the m, ° la be the side of Russia, which then seemed to him to 
Viceroy iV , r, mdable power. In 187G, when Lord La tton became 
minis! iy an i !? stpp * v °‘ Gie Amir to England was manifest. The 
ruler of Af«ri Viceroy were agreed on the policy of forcing the 
enemy, c f ^ ' a:ils; an to declare himself to be either a friend or an 
of Russia, his country from falling under the control 

the Vmlr’s ' ' ^.necessary, of taking effective steps for destroying 
Occupatiol^ U ^ or mischief to British and Indian interests. 
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Kabul became matters of secondary importance, 
surrounding territory, now forms a prosperous 
with much trade. The large cantonment is connected 
India by a railway. 

Second Afghan War. In 1878 the crisis was brought on by 
the Amir's public and honourable reception of a Russian envoy, 
and his refusal to receive a representative of the Viceroy. When 
Sir Neville Chamberlain, under instructions from Lord Lytton, 
presented himself at Ali Musjid, and demanded passage through 
the Khyber Pass in order to communicate the views of the Govern¬ 
ment of India to the Amir at Kabul, he was turned back. The 
deliberate affront necessarily led to war, which began on Novem¬ 
ber 21, 1878. 1 1 he military operations, admirably planned and 

brilliantly executed, involved the simultaneous advance of General 
Browne througn the Khvber, of General (Lord) Roberts from the 
Kurnim Valley, and of General Biddulph from Quetta. The 
combination was so completely successful that Amir Slier Ali fled 
into _U us Sian territory, from which lie never turned. He died at 
Mazar-i Sharif in February 1879, having failed to obtain the 
expected Russian help. 

rr D ^ iCUl -^f?' So far a11 bad gone well with the British plans. 
Host ile criticism could find little scope, and the military success 
attained was beyond expectation. Difficulties then began to be 
I it owing to the non-existence of any responsible Afghan authority 
i nr hdr aPPare.il had died just before the 

V A1 ,\ had bc ™ obliged unwillingly to release from 

as'his successor ° 8oa » YflkQb IvhSn ’ whom he acknowledged 

TC-mdatr'ir « Lord Lytton was disposed to separate 

eonin iraLve ini' 'v 1 P rintl Pabty and to reduce Kabul to such 
comparative insignificance that it, could not be formidable, 

7\ ie° Afghan s 1 1Jie ? w C,vief * Whc ! 1 Yakub J >ban was accepted bv 
of Kabul Md iL V oy ree °g n,zed blm in May 1870 as Amir 
nm’ KMdShi Ti C0 T MS,on ’ promised to restore both Jalalabad 
aiu, K.in,iali.tr. 1 lie treat\ of Gandamuk, negotiated bv Maior 

of'AMianiSteft ffr an W "r X^ab Rhan provided for the control 
? f for Brit ° gn nf ! SMrs exclusively by the Government of 

1,1 n -J?h m s I ,°T Pat,0n of tbe P asses - and for the posting of 
a British minister or envoy resident at Kabul. 2 Lord Lvtton 

would have preferred that ; he envoy should be stationed elsewhere, 
but when Vakiil) Khan insisted < Ins residing at Kabul the 
Viceroy accepted the obvious risk. 

Massacre. Sir Louis Cavagnari, the envoy, arrived in Kabul 
•>n July 2-Is with a small escort., and was assigned quarters in the 
Bala !dssar. On > eptember ■* he and ali his men were massacred 
by two or three regiments described ;i being mutinous. The 

1 The tc xt of the Viceroy’s declaration of war, dated at Lahore, Novem¬ 
ber 21, I ;?.s, is given in App. II of tfk Official Account. 

3 The text, of the treaty is given in App. V of the Official Account of the 
war. 
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was burnt. Yakub Khan certainly did nothing 
Jp^WcVts, and probably was cognizant of the ini ended 

information showed that he had incited his troops to 
^religious war, but the exact extent of his personal share in the 
crime necessarily remained obscure. 

Retribution. Measures of retribution w r ere taken with com¬ 
mendable promptitude and skill. General Stewart at once re- 
^ cu P le .d Kandahar, General Roberts led a force of 5,000 men to 
the Pei war Kotal on the Kurram route, and the troops on the 
Ktij her line were rapidly reinforced. On September *27 Yakub 
lvli . an vthe Amir, took refuge in the British camp. General Roberts 
arrived before Kabul on October 8, and entered the city four days 
later. After a time lie was obliged to withdraw to the entrenched 
campat Sherpur, which was defended successfully against vigorous 
attacks. Kabul was then reoccupied. 

,. designation of Lord Lyttor On April 28, 1880, the Conserva- 
i *ve ministry of Lord Beaconsfield was replaced by a Radical 
cabinet under Mr. Gladstone, pledged to reverse the policy of its 
predecessors. Lord Lytton resigned, and the Marquess of Ripon 
was appointed his successor. The Marquess, who was fifty-three 
years of age, had become a Roman Catholic. The appointment for 
rhe first time of a member of the Roman Church to be Governor- 
general and Viceroy of India aroused a storm of opposition in 
England. J 

Ayub Khan and Maiwand. Complications were caused by 
tile action of a son of Slier Ali, named Ayub jKhfin who had made 
himself Governor of Herat after the flight of his father. On 
* uly 27, 1880, AyQb Khan, who had assembled a large force, 
ueieated General Burrows at Maiwand and drove the remnant 
the vanquished brigade to take shelter within the wails of 
van(iaii ur i The garrison was relieved by General Roberts, who 
acie his celebrated march from Kabul with a force oi 2,800 Euro- 
7,000 Indian soldiers, and 8,000 followers The distance 
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had passed permanently under British contr<| 

£aiion of the strong strategical position at Quetta 
ninterrupted use of the Bolan Pass, and commanded tlta^PclicLI 
to^midahar so effectively that the evacuation of that city became 
a matter of slight importance. The decision to restore it to the 
Amir probably was right. Although the Kurram valley also was 
given up in 1880, it was reoccupied in 1892 at the request of the 
Turi tribe, and is now administered by an agency of the North- 
West Frontier Province. The cantonment is at Paraehinar. The 
Afghan policy of Lord Lytton, looked at broadly, cannot be justly 
described as a failure, notwithstanding its partial reversal by Lord 
Ripon under the direction of Mr. Gladstone’s Government. Subse¬ 
quent developments in the time of later Viceroys, effected by the 
construction of strategical railways and other methods, were 
rendered feasible by the action cd Lord Lytton. A moderate 
exertion of military power would now suffice at any time for the 
occupation of Kabul, Kandahar, Ghazni, or any other important 
point in Afghanistan on the Indian side of the ilindu Kush. The 
events of 1917 and 1918, by which Russia has been extinguished 
as a political and military force for many years, to say the least, 
have altered the situation so radically that it is difficult for the 
younger generation new living to realize the reasonableness and 
intensity of the apprehensions concerning Russia’s approach to 
India which led to the second Afghan War. It should be remem¬ 
bered that all parties, Lord Lawrence as well as Lord Lytton, 
were agreed that Russia should be excluded from exercising 
political control over Afghanistan, or from advancing towards 
the Indian frontier beyond certain limits to be defined. The 
differences of opinion concerned the methods to be pursued for 
the attainment of the objects concerning which everybody agreed. 

Lord Lytton’^5 error. Lord Lytton at times permitted his 
imagination to play with visionary schemes for the extension 
of British influence in Central Asia and for the advancement of 
the Indian frontier to a dangerous extent. But he did not attempt 
to realize such dreams. The logical poliev actually pursued was 
carefully thought- out ana skdfuBy . xecuted, with one lamentable 
exception. Nothing should June induced him to yield to Yakub 
.- 'ban’s request for the stationing of a permanent British envoy a 1 
Kabul,, a step practically certain to result in disaster It is in 1 ' 
possible to ascertain the Amir’s motive in rttakin* the request- 
He may have made it with the deliberate intention of provoking 
a massacre, or he may not. However that mav be, an attack 
on the envoy was almost a certainty, and Cavagnari ought not 
to have been Scat to Kabul. With that important reservation 
Lord Lytton’s Afghan policy does not seem to me deserving 1,1 
censure, when the circumstances of the time are realized and duty 
considered. 

Th.© twin gates of Hindostan The proposed separation 
of Kandahar as a principality under British protection did no* 
in\ )lve any violation of national feeling or ancient sovereignty* 




AFGHAN POLICY 



Lliar f anri Kabul province are totally distinct from 1 
orinn ' c P?Ltical connexion of the two regions u^, 
tenerallv anH U ^ C r ° Cen ^ Wi ‘ h reference to the ‘ forward 
to rc’iipmliofo the question ot a ‘ scientific frontier it 
and KandahS with t ^* t &° closc , eonnexion of Kabul, Ghazni, 
had endured for 1 * ndla 1 roper dated from ancient times, and 
in the third lm n" y „ C ? ! eS Wlth interruptions. The Mauryas 
whole countrv now', n .■’A'r h i 0SC capital was at Patna, held the 
Babur was lord nf icr\ e i d ^ gil ? nistia . n as ^ ar as tfie Hindu Kush, 
in 152 G and 11 . £-k U J when he gamed the throne of Hindostan 
descendants the Kubul province continued to be ruled by his 
until tray 8 H,te 8 ral and "uportant part of the Indian Empire 
hood, and Kond ; f- VaS a,,p . om , Le , d Governor of Ghazni in his bov- 
fathcVw by him iL 1505 > had been in his 

the intima",. J i ?• Tt T u d be . eas y to illustrate at great length 
the rpfri a 1 relations which existed for ages between India and 
the ^"".ytondtog ,0 the Hindu Kush, but” S' i ,tS ee toe 
«sSK& jg»«t ot Abe -1 Fuel, Aktau', 

of ancient times’, he justly observes, ‘considered Kabul 


i Avise o 

•3 SHSf z qr 

from fore Km • \ iS,a - Hie cus tody of tho.se highways secured India 

0rei gn travel. ,n i Vad0r9, an(i t lcy are bkewisc the appropriate portals to 


0rei gn travel. 

drawing fl° a £: S *- f a forward P olic y thought of 

Sates of Hindn ; s , c \ e , ntlil< i frontier so as to include the ‘ twin 
their ideas m? stan they had ample historical justification lor 
juust be ,,;d,nT ex Pj.ency of an advance at any given moment 
Question si f^ e< ? acco . r duig to the circumstances of the occasion. 
of . dealings JjH er /f ltlonal law . or abstract justice rarely arise out 


1 uealines w, h ‘ V. U1 uusiract justice rareiy arise out 

nr Utarv T the man >' dlversc tribes of Afghanistan or the 

country urers who have acquired dominion over the 

between tho t tlme *° tlme# However, the conclusion of a treaty 
pendence ' e f 7 f ° countries in November, 1921 , by which the hide- 

evfP? th at ammahlA 1 S l»? f ' vas f ’i ecly recognized, gives reasoi to 
S^'hhed. \ n Afld 'elations have at last been permanently 
and the trentv Minister is now ( 1 <> 2 ! 1 ) resident in London', 

dt Kabul and API, f ° r , 1 ° e ® tapli f‘ r oent of a British legation 
Audition ofS consulates m Delhi and other Indian cities. 
S.rJ°p nLa “ of M^ore. In 1807 dllri thc ^eroyaltv of 

f n,l,a had decided V Sec . rctar ? ot State and the Government of 
I, heu he should l to restore the Maharaja ol Mysore to power 
<e promise mad,,”/ of a S e - That event took place in 1881, when 
ou ng Mah&rfij--. „ fourteen years earlier was duly fulfilled. The 
succeeded in ’ 111 adopted on, who had been carefully trained, 
capable minister , 1Ilis dominions creditably, witli he aid of 
ujinorily followed’ dd- llis m uch lamented death’ in 1894. Another 
^uaJiaraja assume 1 110,1 came t:? 1,1 end in 1902, when the present 
u Power. Mysore, as already observed, is 


1 *lih, tr, Jariett, ii. 404. 
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ered rdmirably, the half-century of direct British 
m 1831 to 1881 having given opportunities for the d 
a succession of eilicient, well-educated officials. 1 

_meral census. In the same year (1881) the first general census 

of all India, except Nepfil and Kashmir, was taken. The statistics 
th-*n collected disclosed an enormous mass of important and novel 
information. Since that date a fresh enumeration has been 
effected every ten years. The Reports of the various census 
Commissioners are storehouses of facts and observations con¬ 
cerning the social conditions of the infinitely diverse peoples 
of India. 

[Local self-government. The action of Lord Ripon’s govern¬ 
ment concerning Afghanistan and the Vernacular Press Act has 
b n noticed sufficiently. The name of the Marquess is chiefly 
remembered for a series of Acts passed in 1883-5 introducing the 
so-called scheme of local self-government, based on the creation 
of District Boards and subordinate bodies, modelled more or less 
closely on the English system of County Councils and Rural 
District Boards. At the same time the powers of Municipal 
Boards were extended, and the Government of India intimated 
that the chairman of a municipality should be a non-official, 
whenever possible. The Supreme Government recognized the 
fact that one general system could not be imposed upon all pro¬ 
vinces. A large discretion necessarily was left to local government 
and administrations concerning the manner in which the nev 
institutions should be constituted and operated. The degree to 
which the elective principle has been introduced varies greatly 
in different parts of India. The practice of appointing to office by 
pop'liar election, which is not in accordance with the general 
sentiment, is difficult to work in a country where caste is the 
predominant institution, and the electors are sharply divided by 
differences in race, religion, traditions, and other respects. 

The District Boards are concerned primarily with local roads, 
but are expected to take an interest in education, sanitation? 
famine relief, and several other departments. 

The actual working of the Boards lias hardly justified the hope' 
of Lord Uipon. He avowed that 4 it is not primarily with a vic>^ 
to improvement in administration that this measure is put forward 
and supported. It is chiefly desirable as a measure of politic 1 - 1 , 
and popular education. Ilis Excellency in Council has liimsel* 
no doubt that, in the course of time, a-, local knowledge and local 
interest are brought to bear more freely on local administration 
improved efficiency will, in fact, follow.’ 




improved 
Perhaps. 

The Ilbert Bill. A great turmoil was caused in the year 188- 
by the introduction of a measure commonly known as the Ilbe ’ 1 
Bill because it was introduced by the Legal Member of Couiioib 


1 For everything concerning Mysore see the revffi d r d. of the Mysor* 
G(&‘ llecr , an excellent work by B. Lewis Rice, C.I.E., in two thick V>b 
(Constable, Westminster, 1807). 



ILBERT BILL 
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kywards Sir Courtenay) Ilbert. Up to that time no per! 

1 fr Europeans, or in more technical language, 4 Europqa 
^subjects , could be appointed justices of the peace wuh 
fiT^ 1 P (>rsons oi the same category, in districts outside 

from H,1 r i e -£ res,( lency towns. 1 The bill proposed to remove 
cvervimlinnV 0 Criminal Procedure 4 at once and completely 
and ( oil w , 1 ^ 1S( l lla lbication based merely on race distinctions 
tratos o 1 1 ( k i e ntly to *onfcr on many native or Indian-born magis- 
riie n-onoQMi Il ?i i to (ieal . with Europeans, as with anybody else, 
the most v * i' though in appearance reasonable and lair, roused 
tea distrinf 1 ° AeU !' °PP os iLon among tire planters in the indigo and 
Domilotinn S - an< ; amon £ other classes of the non-official European 
without- r n U U * P arts °I India. They feared, and not altogether 
cudamir i S0I m that their safet y iu up-country places might be 
was*atari a ln (vr, bn contingencies. A strong counter-agitation 
breai'nf K-+ 4 . amorL:i the edu cated Indians, the result being an out- 
tlio‘dVxi dA, racla l Reeling such as had not been experienced since 
so tl . S 01 . lc Mutiny. The excitement of tile public mind became* 
Bill ata 1 Lcnai S that the Governmeni was obliged to withdraw the 
Cod\ a i content with a much less drastic amendment of the 
cl !in' ^'.ch rcs | er ved to European alleged offende s the right to 
(iiri 7 , 1 J l ! aA \ } y i ur y- The ill-feeling roused by the unlucky Bill 
( ua not die down for a long time. 

Beeer S1 l^ lat *°> n °* Lord Ripon. Lord Ripon resigned office in 
of n,r Although lie was in reality a commonplace man 

a m T a . te a Lilitie.s, who had never attained in his own country 
Putnhon higher than that of a steady, experienced official, 
fhe hereditary rather than personal claims to cabinet rank, 
doin? CC + l 10 - n bis departure aroused the most extraordinary 
ndmi ^ • lA * 0ns oA enthusiasm for his pe rson among his Indian 
were * 18 wAl ° fomented his resignation. Hundreds of addresses 
rf ‘sembrM enAe ^. bim an< ^ bis journey from Simla to Bombay 
fhat t) , . r . f 'bunplud procession. It is hardly necessary to add 
e attitude of his countrymen was different. 

Earl fn°r 0ri - successor °f Lord Ripon, Frederick Blackwood, 
f iull» )n /b rj n, was a person of a totally diverse type, who may 
.Years o/ - CSCr * AK ^ as a man genius. He was then fifty-eight 
tWt«i\T aiK * wns specially fitted by reason of his exceptional 
OitoUf. y. le soreness caused by bis predecessor’s proceedings, 
well °* Lord Dufferin. Sir Alfred Lyall, who was 

1 no Govern t0 3 * Udffe ’ believe 1 that 

f ‘M >< Tier i ee! ‘‘b cvcr came t > India so well equipped by antecedent 
held b v p f , j |v| c „y’ork as Lord Dufferin. The appointments previously 

purposely nnd, t ■ ,. er ’ a had been of such a kind that if they had been 
Vicerovaltv. , i Y , v ° n as a course of preparatory training for the Indian 
In Sv iu. and i f appropriate selection could hardly have been made. 
, r j, J 1 - a terwurds in Turkey, he had learnt the difficult art 

hi indi bh.di subject’ and ‘European British subject’ as used 

h Uir-iMti, n « <m b;fve technical meanings open to much diversity of 
• tinun. ace ilbert, — - - . 
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}g with Asiatic rulers and officials ; lie had studied their 
jir strength. At St. Petersburg and Constantinople he 
W the interests of England on the Eastern Question, and all 
^-‘cted with the wider field of Central Asia were familiar to him 
Egypt he had been entrusted with a task that has been 
imposed upon the English Government in India—the task of reformin' 
and reconstructing under European superintendence the dilapidated fabric 

of an Oriental State.’ 1 


Those observations which demonstrate thart Lord Dnfferin wai 
unusually well qualified to deal with foreign policy, must bi 

subjected, to the reservation 


that he did not possess an} 
specialized knowledge of In¬ 
dian affairs, such as that pos¬ 
sessed by st ne of his pre¬ 
decessors who had served on 
the Boa* ; Control, and 
that he naa little aptitude 
or taste for the problems 
of internal administration* 
which he usually left for the 
disposal of his colleagues and 
secretaries. 

Lord Dufferin's success. 

Lord Dufferin, after he had 
been at the head of the 
Government of India for 
some time, became keenly 
sensible of the unknown dan¬ 
gers which beset the ruler of 
tiie Indian Empire. 4 1 have 
now , he wrote, 4 been two 
years and a half in this coun¬ 
try* that is to say, one-half of 
my term, and I feel now, and 
have always felt, like a mm 1 

rest nor peace nor breathing time until one. has got safe oast ti'*-' 
winning-post at the end of one’s five years ’ ^ BJlt * ,ast T 


LORD DUFFJJRIN. 


i , A K W11 " until uil 

winning-post at tlie end of one’s five years 

He rode his fences so skilfully that he never had occasion to 
lament a fall. When about to retire he was able to offer il“' 
customary congratulations on the peaceful state of the counts i 
nnd had the good fortune to find that his hopeful language was no* 
falsified by the event, as had happened to so many* of his pride 
ccssors. 1 


Mr. Lecky’s well-phrased appreciation of Lord Dufferin', charac 
tor deserves quotation. ‘ He was a great diplomatist and . great 
statesman ; a man who possessed to a degree that, was hard* 


miSTffy, 



£ 


LORD DIFFERIN' 

b > r any of 1 is contemporaries, the qualities of brilf^^ 
qualities of charm ; <ta man of unequalled tact and 
and who combined with these gifts a rare sagacity of juage- 
and a singularly firm and tenacious will.’ Jlis * rare gift 
°ut great works with the minimum of friction was 
I enutpsthe most di§tinctive feature of his great Indian career \ 
a p ()t ® incident. After the conclusion of Lord Lytton s 

co ° H f n Y ar ’ . tbe advance of the Tsar’s armies in Central Asia 
of lQftr :d ra pidly’*and without serious check until the beginning 
ttiif-nnot w ^ en a Russian force came into contact with the Afghan 
sent n S ^ an jdeh. On March 29 the Russian commander 

from tl » U to the 'Afghans requiring them to withdraw 7 

bound lei . r P os ^ fc ^n. The Afghans, claiming to be within their own 
were lebls b A sharp action ensued. The Russians, who 

whiofi r >len proclaimed the annexation of Panjdeh, 

of wo m betWl *Terat and Merv. This incident aroused a storm 
whi .1 Ue l >assi °n in both India and the United Kingdom* before 
K*n even Mr. Gladstone’s pacific ■Government had to bend. 
" tj ve .l )re P ar ations for a war with Russia began, and the Muscovite 
of tl°/ ltieS ’ soe f n S tbat England was in earnest, withdrew some 
n ir pretensions, so that the affair was adjusted by negotiation, 
to miT \ C(i,;i ^ly after taking over charge Lord Dufferin had occasion 
to thPt V le P ersonai qualifications which have been described 
4 i e j ub L'd waters of Afghan politics, and especially to securing 
an i ^°° . ,b °f the Amir, Abdurrahman. The Viceroy arranged 
on l\ erv * ew at Rawalpindi with the Amir, who crossed the frontier 
Ranjdel^^ 011 wbicb tbe Russians attacked his troops at 

shoi n i^ ni,r ’ ^Ling the sensible view that the affair at Panjdeh 
whet] Je trea: ‘ d merely as a frontier skirmish, did not much care 
I'lie t! e * r 01 no ^ * be Russians secured the disputed bit of territory, 
of £ be really cared about was 4 the exclusion at all hazards 
resol troo l )s an d officers from Afghanistan Being equally 
defen ? i keep out the Russians, he wished to l)e allowed to 
onh U lllmse ^ with English aid in the shape of arms nd money 
Duffer’ 1 n ’ That resolve of the Amir s was a relief to Lord 
existing* vv 10 nuicb disliked the prospect of being compelled by 
He remV nients to risk an army on the Russo-Afghan frontier 
of a front’ * mt * we bave undertaken to defend the inviolability 
felt that 'l 1 il0 ^y a thousand miles from our own borders ' . and 
anythiiic? t ' vas ,r,ucb more satisfactory not to be obliged to stake 
obligation H Von , d so many lakhs of rupees. He recognized that the 
were ’verv l ! ni , r ^ en by Lord Ripon to defend Abdurrahman 
cost might ute and specific’—not to be evaded, whatever the 

ultimately!* iImI home pleased. The immediate difficulty was 
commission y diplomacy and the appointment of a boundary 

In business of li- gave the disputed tract at Panjdeh to Russia, 
f Lord Dufferin wer 11 ^ 1 thc P e * sonal 8 u * ts aud s P ecial experience 
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TJ ese intrigues with France. Early in the same 
[ie Governor-general learned that Theebaw, the Ki 
:vAyC, had concluded a treaty with the French Governn! 
which France obtained certain peculiar consular and com¬ 
mercial privileges of a threatening character. A trained diplo¬ 
matist like Lord Dufferin could not allow the intrusion of France 
into the affairs of Burma, which the Government of India regarded 
as its own exclusive concern. About the same time King Theebaw 
showed his dislike and contempt for the British by imposing an 
enormous fine of twenty-three lakhs of rupees upon the Bombay 
a.nd Burma Trading Company and ordering the arrest of the 
employes of the Company. Ilis action is believed to have been 
suggested by Monsieur Haas, the over-zealous French agent.. 1 

Third Burmese War. Lord Dufferin then, with the sanction 
of the Home Government, dispatched an ultimatum to the Burmese 
court demanding the immediate settlement of ail matters in dispute. 
The king, who, like his predecessors, was disposed to overrate 
the strength at his command, sent an evasive reply,’ and ordered 
his troops to resist the British advance. On November 14 the Indian 
army crossed the frontier. The lessons of previous campaigns 
had been so well learned that no serious opposition was encountered. 
On the 27th of the same month King Theebaw agreed to surrender, 
and on the following day, Mandalay, then the capital, was occupied. 
The war, which had been of a merely nominal character, was thus 
ended in a fortnight. King Theebaw and his family were deported 
at once to India, anc* ultimately settled at Ratnagiri in the Bombay 
Presidency, where the deposed monarch lived for many years. 
His personal fate need not excite sympathy or regret. His accession 
had been marked by the ruthless massacre of about eighty of his 
relations, and during his short reign he had shown himself to be 
an intemperate and cruel tyrant. 

Annexation of Upper Burma Lord Dufferin, from the first, 
had made up his mind to annex the country. Before the war he 
had written to the Chief Commissioner of Lower Burma : 4 If* 
however, the French proceedings should eventuate in any serious 
attempt to fore all us in Upper Burmah, l should not hesitate 
to annex the country ; and, as. at present advised, I think that this 
mode of procedure would be preferable to setting up a doubtful 
prince.’ 

The Viceroy s action seems to have been determined chiefly 
as a matter of high politics in order to exclude the threatened 
French interference from the side of Siam. The grievances of the 
Tradin'* Company, although real and serious, evidently occupied 
u secondary place in his thoughts. 

1 For a o-ood account of the intolerable provocations offered by Theebaw* 
ho had come to the throne in 1878, see pp. 33-43 of Burma by J. G. Scott* 
Shvvay Yoe : (London, Redway, 1S3G), a little book of permanent interest, 
in „ n f nrint. Theebaw was encouraged by knowledge >f the BritbJ 1 


Jong out of print. - „ _ . . . ~ H 

dinicnhies in Afghanistan and South Africa in 1873 and 1880 
Resident at Mandalay was withdrawn in 1879. 
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AJMi\E22STION OF UPPER BURMA 

ormal proclamation of annexat ion was issued on JaittkcvTi 
v , . absorption of the whole Burmese Empire had tlmspAn J 
be g‘ nnin g with the annexation of JSSEan 
jmfVT .enasserim in 1826. Pegu had followed in 1852. 

tionson 3 ^^!? 68 ^^ U PP er J5,lrm;l completed the tale of annexa- 
Nou™,, 

Empir^Wth ,'f Urma - Tbc nat V" al bonds connecting the Indian 
obS®,?r W ar . C Sl)f ? ht - P le B ™ s *- although they had 
in aneient ti^ ? 1 and vanous elements of civilization from India 
Caste the 7> P- S ’ had ,lttle in common with the peoples of India, 
which ,® t,ve Andian institution, is unknown in Burma, 

difficult akm to China than t0 India- Those facts make it 

the claim* J-*; Su P ren ‘ e Government of India to do full justice to 
It is not if. bs great dependency to the east of the Bey of Bengal, 
and wi ir l/i 'i )r - obllb e that Burma would be better administered 
detalheH^‘d enjoy improved opportunities for progress if it were 

ments mifht V b P a, t i! ? the S j ta,ts Settlements are. Those settle- 
us might be treated as a dependency of Burma. 

formai r imw. W f rfai '?; T , he de P osition of King Theebaw and the 
Whiot, , at I lon of 1)18 dominions were accomplished with facility 

war w«c n V -, deceptive. The real trouble began when the formal 
wmffirv nm, Shed - The ™ bbe , r bands ’ which had long infested the 
suitable rpgnrded by spirited young men as affording 

by swirme fr? r t i Le !, r iove adventure, were now reinforced 
throne mi ° • dlsbanded soldiery led by sundry pretenders to the 
end her , ^regular resistance of such bands lasted lor five years, 
were im i S °, formidable that at one time 30,000 regular troops 
intrnHii C • a 2 a,nst them. Civil government was gradually 
the on„ C * dunn £ that Period of disturbance, and in the end 
united c sett lcd down. In 1897 Upper and Lower Burma were 
a Lionf™? a ? tc <orm a single immense province administered by 
shin nant-governor. In 1922 the post was raised to a Governor- 
Province^ tT* ? g i* r US , P lace(l on an equality with the other great 
possibiiitlnc Bn J Isl ? Ind,a - rhe country possesses infinite material 
faults.i ’ and ' P eo P le have many virtues, as well as some 

senthn^u^o 11 of i Gw ^ rjr Fort - A graceful concision to 
the ^. iade ln *880 when. Lord DuiTcrin handed over to 

the mt-J !•» 1 the famous fort of Gwalior, ‘the pearl in 

s ame timV «.»!* V e cas ttes of Hind’. Morar was given up id b» 
ar ranfft‘inpnf . 1C i tov, ' n of Jhansi being taken in exchange. The 
empire v , i ad P a! ’ties, and the military strength of the 

the stratmi; °° lm P a,ltd > changes in the art of w ■ having destroy* d 
Queen VioL V ^. lu r of the ancient fbvircsses. 

^arkhv; jubilee, The * jubilee ’ of Queen X ietoria, 

1 The n ° upietion of fifty years of sovereignty, was ceiobiated 
the Sh:m St-ites 1 n l1 ? in Upper Burma, noi to speak of Western China, 

undoubtedly mW 1 ; arenm e ,simply incalculable-Upper Burma is, 

cit., p. igo) 101 tue and promising than our older provinces ’ (Seott, 





COUNCIL CHAMBER, MANDALAY. 
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QUEEN. VICTORIA'S JUBILEE 

'cercmonHl Stfltl ? n anti . town throughout India with A. 
SSM genuine enthusiasm. The characteM^ 
J - coniinanded the spontaneous veneration of all 

three importm??l^nL^T 4S ' Lor A P ulTer i n s Government passed 
of large provinces The° tS regu i, atln S the rural economy 

an improvement on let X nf g ?««f nanCy , Act J ° 1 ' 1883 > designed as 

hxity of tenure anti n 1- • i 1 ~'™ s based on the principles of 

the terms of t i,j' ,d jud'eial rents. The objection that it violated 
The Governor-^,Jr^fT' 4 be .^ ,c ment was rightly disallowed, 
aimed at putting ?, f 1 d f - difficulty m showing that the Act 
Cornwallis. ^ nt0 P rac ^ Ice unfulfilled intentions of Lord 

* right of^Occam™™ > k U ^L bei . n " different, and tenant-right or 
the peasantrv ttP^i en J°>' e d by only a small minority of 

of the le c ^ ls a ^ ure sou ght to strengthen the position 

^olZgZvZT: i enants : at -' vil1 by granting them a statutory 
ments (188G) Ven ^ earS ’ Wlt l 11 r, & ht to compensation for improve- 

tbJ'que';ttMVfe ’ r® land is 1:1r % el , v cultivated by the owners.. 
Bengal and thl tt? 1 ^ V/ oc . cupancv IS less urgent than it is in 
tec ted tenant a U Hm,T d , Irovuiccs ' The Act of 1887 gave the pre¬ 
sent of rent Tli guarantee against eviction and enhance- 
where present n T*u, elatl ? ns tj efcweu landlord and tenant every- 
that legislathm on b tT ,1S °f ? u< l h extreme complexity and'diffioultv 
Perfc-l and 4 nod?r.,? subject never can attain more than n im- 
RphJL a moderate degree of success. 

felt the S ° f £° rd , Du «er-m. In 1888 Lord Dufferin, who 
anxieties advancing years and was influenced by domestic 

diplomatic S a desire to retire from India and resum 
Power in isJ 1 !' 1 ' 11 ! 1, Lor<J Salisbury, who had returned to 
and keni 11 ,.. ’ w,| hngly complied with tlie wishes of tlie Vicerov 
ready t Q . lssl ,‘^‘‘'lassy at Rome open for him until he should be 
was 'rcliev (Hl b ® *}*"««; At the.Close of the year Lord Dufferin 
Jr'sh nobleman' ? Mai quess of ! ansdownc, another brilliant 
the peera-e V was rewarded for his services by a step in 
If Lord g n?V Iarqucss Dufferin and Ava. y 1 

Governors-vener^ 1104 b ? "T n a > >lace in the front rank of 
the most si ip,.I?. / ’ !\ 0 cel t.unlj merits recognition as tuv* < f 

re grettvd. ' olul ‘ ft 18 premature retirement was ger. ’rally 
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n of Lord Lytton ; Lord Ripon Viceroy (April) ; battle of 
'and (July 27) ; march of Roberts to Kandahar (August) ; 

sal of Afghan policy. 

__ _ __i of Mysore ; first general census of India 

Repeal of Vernacular Press Act . 

Education Committee’s report ..... 

Ubert Bill controversy ...... 

Lord Dufferin Viceroy ...... 

Punideh incident ; third Burmese War 

Tenancy Acts (Bengal, Oudh, Panjab). 

Annexation of Upper Burma (January 1); restoration of Gwalior 

Queen Victoria s jubilee . ... 

Resignation of Lord Dufferin ; Lord Lansdowne Viceroy 



1880 
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Authorities 

The R. I. series ends with Lord Mayo. No large scale biography of the 
first Earl of Lytton, the Viceroy, exists. The leading authority i The 
History of Lord Lytton's Indian Administration , 1876 to 1880 ; compiled 
from Letters ana Official Papers by Lady Betty Balfour, his daughter 
(Longmans, 1899). That volume (551 pp.), prepared with the help of 
Sir J. ^trachey and . ir A. Lyall, contains many documents not accessible 
elsewhere. All military details are stated authoritatively in The Second 
Afghan War 13 ,. -80 ‘’Official Account produced in the Intelligence Branchy 
Army II.Q., India (734 pp., Murray, 1908) : originally * secret but 
revised in 1907 for publication and sale. ' 

The Second Afghan Bar, 1878-79-30 ; its Causes, its Conduct !, and its 
Consequences, by Col. H. B. Hanna (3 vols., Constable, 1899-1910), is 
virtuuiJv a huge ILidieal pamphlet, bitterly hostile to Lords Beaconsft Id, 
Sah ^my and Litton, and their advisers, and avowedly designed to 1 deal 
a dead y blow to the Forward Policy \ Sir Alfred Lyall, Life of the 
Mmyms of Dufferin and Ava , 2 vols 1905 

'1 e following secondary authorities may be consulted : R. C. Durr, 
India in the Victorian Ay, 1904, written from the National Congress point 

i Vt ° T1 ER ' *** stor y of India under Queen Victoria , 1836- 
1880 (1880) ; and Marsh *an and E. M. D., Abridgment (Blackwood, 1901). 


CHAPTER 3 

Lord Lansdowne ; frontier defence; Manipur; exchange and currency; 
Lord Elgin II; Uiitral and Tirah campaigns; plague and famine; 
Lord Curzon ; 1 amino ; foreign affairs and frontier arrangements; 
internal administration ; Lord Minto II ; anarchist conspiracy • 
Lord Hardinge of Penshurst ; visit of Their Majesties ; constitutional 
reforms. 

Lord Lansdowne. The Marquess of Lansdowne, who succeecK 1 
Lord Dufferin, had gained official experience in his earlier days a? 
Under-Secretary for War and also for India. Later he had sen, d, 
like Ms predecessor, as Governor-general of Canada. Tic remained 
in office as Viceroy a little longer than the customary period ot 
jive years and enjoyed a generally qui t time, notwithstnndir 




FRONTIER DEFENCE 

frontier expeditions. The third Burmese War had 
i/fTr^rn,o°u c 2 n ? Ucst ’ an( ^ the alarms about Russian aggre-asi 

faded awa y- ^ 

^ r axle^oiis^ / rhe Vicer °y devoted special attention to 

to Drevent fn r f° ntler defence, and adopted measures well calculated 
the Amir of i/- U i re i ? anics * estab h s hed friendly relations with 
envov on V ; lbul by sendin ^ Sir H. Mortimer Durand as a special 
any escort + teni Porary mission. The envoy travelled without 
hospitalif vhimself unreservedly to the honour and 
Various fLnr ^ ie re suit was eminently satisfactory, 

and arran^ ler . dlfflcultles were then settled in a friendly spirit, 
frontiers S S we . re madc to demarcate the southern and eastern 
^urandlinl A^amstanby a boundary since known as 'the 
to eighteen 1 *i Lhe subsidy to the Amir was raised from twelvt 
earlier d„f» l akhs - Effic,c . nt arrangements had been made at an 
the Vicernt 0r , gUaran l eelng u h * SCCUrit - v of Quetta, and in 1889 
that tlie nnr.’ flun visiting that station, was able to announce 
Jiighwav® mif eaded Bolan Pa ? s ¥ d become ‘ a safe and peaceable 
North \v.O lh « Pass proper is filty-lour miles in length. Tile 
beyond cw!! n Railway now extends to Cliaman, about fifty miles 
without ‘ Uetta - An extens,I0n to Kandahar could be constructed 
tan reffinn UCh dlffl £ u ty ' A11 Political arrangements in the Baloehis- 
of extra* r r Wt ' ufle vM® d throu 8 h Sir Robert Sandeman. an officer 
exertisine lnar - y ability, endowed with a singular faculty for 

IS »mg Persminl inflnnr.™ IL, tonn ^ 


the imrn r 1 lnsurailce policy, and eoul _ ^ . 

imnerion edla , te ex P cuse > rashly accused Lord LansdownVof ; silly 
Vicerov’fi 81 ? an , d ‘ wasteful expenditure \ The value of the 
crisis rvp 01 ^ S1 ^ 1 > ^ as beeu tested and proved by the prolonged 
justifiofi 7 k T 7 cafc Var * The strength of the frontier defences has 


justified vvar * UL( i strength uic uum.u ucxci.ees nas 

troo >s fr U ,,overnni pnt of India in denuding the country of 
dowrn* k aa ? xtent which would have been madness if Lord Lans- 
uot nrovi^ia ii g Upou the foundations laid by Lord Lvtton. had 
up rcinforpl t iV Pean:s for guarding against attack and for sending 
Hun orctnicn, s as required. 

the 1891 , and 1892 a S»P in the defences of 

a nd Xjip-' p in 11 11 m n . tle , r rT, as closed by the occupation of Hunza 
road to7V,i -i le , 1 S 1 * Valley, two irongh olds commandir.g the 
tiny 0 f 1t V a, ul certain passes over the Hindu Kush. The r ap- 
With evtrVnrV- nOSt maccossib,e forts was effected l>v Indian iroops 
Man * m ° rdlI , lar y gallantrv .* 

the buVlVIVVf A lbr small hiil principality of Manipur situated on 
°f an uni Yon j r ' : ‘ 11 to the east of Kuchar (Caclia. ). was the scene 
arisen mvimr ed a ? d audacious crime in !SOI . J rouble: having 
decitioH i r-v g n iV disputed succession. Hie Government of India 
a * e vScnapati, or com-nander-in-chief of the local 

t r ave/7 r. ai,1 l ); i '- M vividly described in one of Hie bes * ool > of 


^ . - * i„ Empi.io ir<L lr . . 

e em pires mean India, Russiu, and China. 
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ho wac a brother of the Raja lately deposed. Mr. Qui 
lief Commissioner of Assam, with an escort of live hum 
h^was ordered up to Manipur to make the necessary arra 
^vf£s:The Senapati not only refused to obey the summons of 
the Viceroy’s representative, but offered armed resistance. Fight¬ 
ing went on until sunset on March 24. An interview between the 
Chief Commissioner and the Senapati having been arranged, the 
British officers were treacherously attacked. Mr. Quinton and 
certain members of his staff were captured and deliberately 
beheaded by the public executioner. The escort retired towards 
Kachfir. During the retirement strange incidents happened, some 
of a highly creditable, and others of a painful nature. At the end 
of April the outrage was avenged, the Senapati and some of his 
accomplices being hanged. A boy was appointed Raja. During 
his minority the state was administered by the Polit ical Agent, 
who introduced many reforms. The young Raja, who had been 
educated at the Mayo College, Aimer, was invested with powers 
in 1907. 


Khelat (Kalat) and Kashmir. After the death of Sir Robert 
Sandeman in 1892 the Khan of Khelat (Kalat) committed so 
many acts of violence, including the murder of a bedridden 
cripple aged ninety-four, that hr . as required to abdicate in 
favour of ms son. The Maharaja of Kashmir, who had found the 
difficulties of government too much for him, surrendered his powers 
for a time to a council of regency. Reforms having been effected, 
tlie^Maharaja subsequently resumed his functions. 

j^xefcange. In India the standard of value for several centuries 
ha 1 been silver, that is to say, all debts, public or private, had to 
be paid in silver rupees. Early in the nineteenth century the rupee 
had been worth some' imes as much as one eighth of an English 
goid sovereign, or as expressed in British silver currency, two 
shillings and sixpence. About 1870 the rupee was commonly 
reckoned as being worth the tenth part of a sovereign or two 
hillings in silver, and it. was customary to convert rupees into 
pounds sterling or sovereigns at the rate of ten to one, p thousand 
rupees being taken as equivalent to a hundred pounds. About 
1873-4 the value of silver in relation to gold w e disturbed by 
various causer, with the result that in 1878 a thousand rupees were 
worth little more than fifty pounds. The Government of Indh' 
being obliged to make large payments in England for diverse 
purposes, the heavy and fluctuating fall in exchange threw Indian 
finance into con fusion, while Europeanofllcials and other persons who 
could not avoid remitting family charges and savings to England 
in order to make payments there in gold under English law were 
gravely embarrassed, ami in jured by the loss of a large percentage 
of their income. Proposals to remedy the intolerable state of 
affairs were discussed for many years without result. At last, in 
1893, the Government of India and the Home Government decided 
to close the mints against the free coinage of silver, and subsequently 
resolved to admit gold as a legal tender, so that defile whethe 





EXCHANGE 


kc rrsult ol' J nrr! )l: l aw fuily paid in either silver oJvm 

foi? itfLordViir-m ^? e ’ s legislation, as modilied some v3 
wlShloii” rennini 1 ! 8 V m , c ‘ las ’ jeerl to steady the rate of exchange, 
'tr'Sovereign was vd a, a bout ts. 4rf, to the rupee. In other words, 
were worth ahnnf at fifteen rupees, and a thousand rupees 

has given the run™ sovereigns. The limitation of coinage 

ing its intrinsic V.,i an artl ., la . va J,4 e as money, usually far exceed- 
arrangement am * Ue as s * v , er bullion. The disadvantages of the 
counterfeiting of nm°’ nanie ty’ that a premium is placed on the 

the large hoafds Af in“1 ®, VC ,r m P°?, d silver, aad that the value of 
Lou is depreciated 1 r bull ‘T '?, the hands of the Indian popula- 
nnd the necessarv lV, ''r ’- 110 *"fthstanding those disadvantages, 
nobody has been y «fe° f , lnCOn,e \° European residents in India 
intricate and te *hn,v fi \° d !T' ? ? a bette . r P lan - The subject is too 
Tile currenev m - U to adm:t conveniently of further exposition, 
secured fin-mein? Bures initiated by Lord Lansdowne’s government 
of revenue , ? ! Prosperity, and provided the yearly surnlns 
reforms. The'rm uu M i Lord Curzon to effect ^his 'numerous 
Lord Pi-t- ^i$ a ^ ^ ar b as disturbed the exchange, 
relieved . irontier ^\ ln 1891 Lord Lansdowne was 

bead of the r d Elgln ’ ® 01 i of fl, c nobleman who had been at the 
Viceroy had n ^Tn 4 *° r ? short Line in 1862-3. The new 
credited with tt hdd any ™Portant office and could not be 
Lon. His adm n P c° S !- SS1 °, n °‘ any conspicuous personal d stine- 
ftussia wtre t n 01 ' laSted for yean., delations with 

empires i n the VofAr*! by settling the frontier of the two 

? f Lie Afghan i?‘ y .'fountains of the Pamirs ; the demarcation 
between llun vim, dar> 'i' VaS completed ; and tiie frontier line 
marked out la on one su c and China and Siam on the other was 

.Chitral. ‘ a 
lying v 


";‘S destroyed i V lege and a detachment of a hundred Sikhs 
0 Lie opimcjti,,?; 1 cluc course Lie fort was relieved and the leaders 
fiuiet. 11 Uon were deported. Since then Chitral has been 
A irah r p. 

rendered'n ccess n'v^blr* ater » more serious frontier operation was 
i,l? Sed the Khs be/poc th L ris,ng 11 of the 8tr °ng AfrirfT clans. who 
Explored, wire ofnlv /J 1 * valIc iys south of the pass, unt il then 
, as broken T' ‘ netrated, and the act ve resistance of the elans 
O?’® 00 troops or 1“?^ was on an unusually large scale, 
f £be tribes sec-mi to '^“"'" Cniployed. The thorough subjugation 
. ‘ - ue as Iar as ev er. 

£|bee Was chnid ™T G -™e latter part of Lord Klgie/s terra of 
? u bonic plague ti/' V 1 10 caIa cities of pestilence and famine. 
J ° f idou r in,i other no Saiae dread disease which had ravaged 

bi 1 , was Known to be 

u, i slopes of the H.2 ,n ccrfai " P'uces .n India, especlallv 
, 0T( . Pes °‘ the Himalayas, where it had existed without 

C C 3 


mtSTfiy 
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j much notice. An epidemic spread oyer a consid< 

. Jcutch and Sind in 1812, where it lasted for ten 
/the disease extended over a large area in Rajputana. 

^,-vr widely diffused outbreak in India seems to be recorded 
odor lhiG in the reign of Jahangir, when the pestilence wrong 
\ ivnn j,' almost every locality of northern and western India, 
«T. ? n<r for c-ioht years. Jahangir, an acute observer, described 
,V oSmotoms accurately, and noted how the disease affected 
-md mice. The Deccan was smitten in 1703 and 1704. 

111 The ercit modern epidemic, which has not yet disappearet 
..Hf, ?w a ti at Bombay in 1890, having been introduced appa- 
lentlv from China. It spread by degrees into nearly every province. 


ajul xui/V/j i ux v ^ 

' t i v f ro m cmiiii- it spread by degrees into ncarlv every provi 
Thftothe end of 1903 more than two million deaths had been 

^ i f nofiml Tin i •ili+Tr mnct Tin.vf* bPGll flltfch SlCJlttl* 


t i tn the cim iiiuo mute uiau lvvu —* - 

vrnnrted and the actual mortality musFTiave been ntTTch greater. 
While the disease was a noveltv and confined to a comparatively 
>vn \. -: ~i +riprl tn ( ombat lt 


While tne lUDCaoc v ,ii>o u> iiuvcilv ciiiu. tuiuih''U . i . .. 

srrm ll area the various provincial authorities tried to combat 1 
j,v strict quarantine regulations and other measures which otienciei 
the sentiment of the population, especially that of the tlinaus. 
Violent opposition was aroused. At Poona two young Lritis 
officer, employed on plague duty were murdered deliberate y» 
while sanguinary riots occurred at Bombay and other Peaces. 
Experience having proved that it was impossible to Pleven 
disease from spreading the early regulations were modified and 
everybody was forced to recognize that the pestilence had come 
to stay. A method of inoculation with a serum has been eificac ou 
when given a fair trial. It is impossible to predict when the pla ue 
will disappear, as it disappeared long ago from Europe as an 1 
detiiic disease. The stray cases which have reached Europe 
late years have not developed any general pestilence. 

The famine of I89G-7, believed to have been the most severe 


me iamme or ^ ™ .. * ,. Ur 

ever known, was estimated to have affected a population of neai . 
feVentv millions. It w as especially intense in the United Provinces, 
the Central Provinces, Bihar, and the Hissar District of the 
\ jl the statistics of the visitation are on a gigantic scale. If 


non are on a gigantic seaie. 

caianuLj ruuft... -- -tively as possible by .Sir Antonv 

MacDonnell, the Lieutenant-governor of the United Provinces an^ 


calamity was fought as effeeti, 


MacDonnen, iiie j^ieutcmtiib-guvernor or cne i.micu x Bn umvu 
Oudh. The administration of the Central Provinces, where specia 
..ifficulties vxre icountered, was far less successful. A Commissio 
under Sir James Lyall reported in 1898 on the results, and agm 
j r , ir jced the principles of famine relief, a subject on which genera 

s&ss v 

^L^° f cS^ n A***®" beginning of 1899 Lord Elgin wg 
-> /*rdr*d bv Lord < urzou of Kedleston, then not quite forty > c * j 

’.assss* s& 

ing^thc 0 I^ian° Empire with ai^ equipment of special, lahonousl 






LORD CURZON 

lifted knowledge so vast as that, possessed by Lord 
lli^ton. He had spent a large part of the ten years 
-^assumption of the Viceroyalty in travels of 
jahge, chiefly in Asia. His 
immense book on Persia is 
a lasting monument com¬ 
memorating the zeal and in¬ 
telligence with which he 

t C H C r U,ated . ex ^t know- 

coim+T? nCe ^ n S tdc stmn S e 
t nes ’which lie explored. 

vcar <?f s P cnt nearly one 
tlirpo 1 the ln dia Oflice and 
Oflieo >( S rs , at the Foreign 
four ♦ • ^ la( ^ visited India 

wirua tlrn ? & an( i had travelled 
I y Within its borders. He 
at first hand the North- 
st frontier, always an object 

closed 11 a,1Xiet y* He had a 
P ers °nal acquaintance 

Ac* 1 * le ot her countries of 
find studied and pon- 
s ,^fi e problems they pre- 
Vn J e ?* fi a d met a singular 
°f Asiatic rulers, in- 
(lin g sueh diverse potentates 
™ §hah of Persia, the Amir 
l 3 h ? ,,istan » the King of 
wh Ca> Kin g °f Siam (with 
frequently corre- 
tfi e Emperor of 
Ikr ? nd the Kill g of Carn¬ 
ot # in ’ Alnon g administrators 
t5SS Se r r . rank nia >’ hG nien- 
M jJ d , Ll Hung ( hang, with 
i U was on terms of con- 
hmin >le intimac y- This pre- 
oonr^^ • ^ X P er,ence °f inter- 
r> . ; . s . e %VJ th Asiatics of exalted 
L- t,0n was of great value in 
h m w 0if,ce » which brought 

I>r?no ,nt ° 1 ? tnefc with the 
flfmees and chiefs of Tndia.’ 1 

». * u addition to those pecu- 
* ar T qualifications for office 
t India, Lord ( urzon was LOUD CURZON OF KEDLESTON. 
'mowed with gifts lilted to 

} n eminence in any fijld of human activity, gifts which included 
‘ io queiice, style, industry, imagination, sympathy, a faculty for 


1 Lovat Fraser, 3rd ed., p. 1G. 
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Sion, apd other merits rarely combined in one man. 


capacity naturally tempted the possessor to exercis<\IM I 

4 " l 1 _ _ . O _r - I .-.l, In/1 Vi l nil f /> 


Murcia Vand to embark on a course of reform, which led himktj 
deal'with every department of the administration, and to leave his 
^personal markon each. Most critics are agreed that Lord Curzon, 
like Lord Dalhousie, whom he resembled in some respects, went too 
fast India does not like to be 4 hustled \ and unrestrained activity 
in reform is certain to produce a reaction. The feverish energy of 
T ord Dalhousie undoubtedly was one of the elements in the great 
reaction of the Mutiny ; and it is not unjust to affirm that the out¬ 
break of unrest and grave political crime which ensued after Lord 
Curzon’s resignation was in some measure stimulated by feelings 
of irritation induced by the cumulative effect of incessant change. 
Lord Curzon, like everybody else, of course, made mistakes from 
time to time ; bill it may be said with truth that almost every one 
of the innumerable administrative changes effected by him was 
in itself an improvement. Yet, the pace was too fast, and the 
improvements were too many. 

The calm judgement of history cannot now be passed upon the 
achievements of a ruler of India who happily is still (1918) engaged 
in important public duties at a time of unexampled difficulty. 
The administration of India by Lord Curzon is too near to be 
viewed in true perspective, and impartial consideration ot. his mine 
disputable acts is hindered by the passions of contemporary party 
politics. Moreover, the inner history o! events so recent has not 
been, and cannot at present bo disclosed. -That difficulty, the lack 
of authentic documents with the consequent paucity oi informa¬ 
tion, hampers the historian more or less throughout the period 
since the Mutiny. The books dealing with the administration of 
the Viceroys, even when of considerable bulk, have been so dis¬ 
creetly edited as to leave much untold. After the time of Lord 
Lansdowne authentic accessible records are particularly scanty. 

A slight outline sketch of a few of the more outstanding features 
of Lord Curzon ’s brilliant administration is all that can be at¬ 
tempted in this work. 

Famine of 1900. At the very beginning of his term of office 
he was confronted by a formidable famine, which became intense 
in 1900 and smote with especial severity the favoured province ot 
Gujarat, usually exempt from such distress. The calamity 


heir Jives m IIU im Duncnilg millions. V ranmu; v w- 

mission under the presidency of Sir Antony Macdonell, wlm;* 1 
TiMw.rted in 1001, was disposed to think that relief, especially < n 
th'- Cent ral Provinces, had been distributed with too lavish a hand- 
Excessive liberality results not only in financial embarrassment. . 
but in the demoralization of the people. The exact line betweei 

PYPOQQ n n/1 fiofcCt IS flOt C&SlIV dlilWll* # 

Afghan affairs. In 1901 Aodurrahman, Amir of Afghanistan 
was succeeded by his son Hablbullah. 


Lord Curzon n T »aged t<* 



misT/f 
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s ' n friendly terms with the new Amir, although not 
;i 1 ’ f ,V• the Amir claimed the title of King, and was cotptf'fd ; 
w'dw ° 0 •. , ? 'Ittjesty ’ in oflicial correspondence. The arHow^ 
yes promised by Lord Lansdowne continued to be paid. Tbe 
eat War lias seriously affected the political position of Afghanis- 
k": 01 a ? 10st every country in the world, to such an extent 

e P° llc y of previous times has little applicability to the 
piesent. I he future is incalculable. 

til;i^Gulf. All British statesmen have been and are agreed 



Vicernw , s< ? curo a footing on the shores or islands of the Gulf. The 
t i,„ ; “y n,mse lf visited the region and took effective steps to protect 
the „n Crc “ Sts of his country. In the course of the world conflict 
have l F lln l’Otence of Persia has been revealed, and new prospects 
T'v, * 11 °P enec l by the operations in Mesopotamia, 
inriri ex P edit i° n - The most notable and most debat e e 

of uma ', n Lord Curzon ' s foreign policy was the Tibetan expedition 
th/e. j r The friendly relations between the governments of 
II>iqr laUd ^ ama and of India which existed in the time of Warren 
unnnh^ bad conie fo an end long before Lord Curzon entered 
coni t iUS office - The Tibetans showed a resolve to keep their 
eoiM’ f- SeaIed a £ ains t a11 intercourse with India, and disregarded 
chir«12 ns la horiously arranged. When Lord Curzon assumed 
dead In i, relations of India with Tibet were at an 4 absolute 
inrl H Ck * . A Russian agent having been received at Lhasa, 
hostil* le attitude of the Tibetans having become unmistakably 
bis it? ie Vicer °y thought that the time for action had arrived, 
corrl i * fc * ie ^ ran( l Tania’s government not having been ac- 
Go v . au ^ r re Pb T - In November 1903 he persuaded the Home 
half ernmcn t to sanction a limited advance to Gyantse, about 
Wer * vV ° ^ ibasa » * n order to obtain reparation. Strict instructions 
, c given by the Secretary of State that ihe operations should 
as , f eni P°. rar y, ai >d that the mission should be withdrawn as soon 
resit* ° bjcct was attained. The Tibetan h eying offered armed 
1 904 ail f e * tbe Tirther advance to Lhasa was sanctioned in July 
Dim In Au k r V s t the mysterious city vas ‘unveiled’, and tern- 
19 A * 1 ' 1 y occupied. The expedition, which had crossed a pass 
teet ab °ve the sea, returned safely during the autumn. 
HiP-e e ? Ce8 i of °Pniion between the home and viceregal govern 
a n 1 ' s . (lcv . e ‘°P e< L so that little was gained by the operations be yond 
i'eii XtenS TL n 01 geographical knowledge, and the satisbn tion of 
t,V ,n g Tbasa, which had been so long inaccessible •. Tibet bad 
cemV* a sma 1 J odcrnnity, and the suzerainty of China oyer n 
On; 1 A v;,s confirmed by the diplomacy of the British Foreign 
s. * Ce * ,ee tbe establishment of the CLint-e Republic, Tibet 
thp S to . ave become independent again. So lar as 1 can ucige 
■expedition was unnecessary and cJ. 7 c* it rmtiess. 

N ortii -West Frontier Province, ^borc. Jurzon is entitled ;o 
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of eminent success in his management of the tmha^ 
Previously the dealings with the tribes to the nortnAtf 
IMhV been in the hands of the provincial government of 

which had the Frontier Force and Guides at its disposal. 
_M1results had been unsatisfactory and scores of raids or punitive 
expeditions had failed to produce any permanent effect. Lord 
Curzon, adopting and modifying an idea of Lord Lytton, created 
in 1901 the North-West Frontier Province, administered by a Chief 
Commissioner witn head-quarters at Peshawar, and responsible 
directly to the Government of India. The reform was carried out 
in a manner needlessly irritating to the Panjab Government, which 
lost all the territory to the west of the Indus, except the Dera GhazI 
Klian District. The new province also received the Hazara District 
and was thus provided with charming sites for hill stations. The 
measure, although it might have been brought into operation with 
less friction, deserves unreserved commendation on its merits. The 
province as at present constituted has a ragged appearance on the 
map, and is so constructed that its administration must be dillicult. 
Means to make it more compact and manageable may be found at 
some future time. The large area formerly known as the North- 
Western Provinces (N.W.P.) was rechristened in order to avoid con¬ 
fusion, and was styled the Agra Province. The whole region, includ¬ 
ing Oudh, under the jurisdiction of the Lieutenant-governor, whose 
head-quarters are at Allahabad and Naini Tfd, is now called the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh (U.P.). The designation 
is not convenient, the capital being Allahabad not Agra. Oudh 
was mentioned in the name in order to gratify local sentiment, 
which objected to the complete merger of the small kingdom in 
its large neighbour. The local government spends some time 
each year at Lucknow, the capital of Oudh. 

Frontier tribes. In his transactions with the frontier tribes 
on the Panjab border the Viceroy sought to apply, so far as differ¬ 
ences of conditions would permit, the system of peaceful influence 
worked so successfully by Sir Robert Sandeman in Balochistan* 
He based his arrangements on the principles of 4 withdrawal of 
British forces from advanced positions, employment of tribal forces 
in the defence of tribal country, concentration of British forces 
behind them as a safeguard and a support, and improvement 
of communications in the rear \ 

The policy, which involved the organization of a considerable 
force of Frontier Militia lias been justified by success. Only one 
little frontier war, that against the Mahsuds, occurred during Lord 
Curzon’s time. It was called a 4 blockade \ for the sake of appear¬ 


ances. 

Native States and Berar. The Viceroy, who took the most 
lively interest in the Native or Protected States, forty of which he 
visited, has been criticized, and apparently with justice, for showing 
too much readiness to interfere in their affairs. His .successor. 
Lord Mint o, was more restrained in his action. The most important 
transaction with a Native State was the settlement in 1901: ol 





native states 

Pe^SSfdSSSSn^S the n N Uy by mcans <> f a coni.,,, 
Pj&Mn t. The little th Nlzam > at which no one 

^hdia under the iFctioi^of Fernet* 6 iT* t0 the Government 
^ nominal sovereignty Q f hSm 1 le ^ se l 80 as *> preserve 
as a separate Dpovinn b ^ -Hyderabad. Berar ceased to exisi 
Provinces. The ' vas attached as a Division to the Central 

Nizam, who is Lfd tn Jfi arra ^. ed were favourable to the 

taken to get rid of th#» irTa be ? n sa ^ isdt ; d - The opportunity was 
andtomergeitin thoTnH^J deraba<1 Gont,n ff ent as a distinct force 
ments work w eI , Ind,an arm ^ So ™ is known the arrant 
Viceregal %-r* 

s-Stes? WSJ sra 

discouraged. c excise ol responsible discretion 

®ad?the^u5?^t'of l ^™ih I l^i? j y enu .® a ? m ’ n ' strati on having been 
January 19 o*m )V OT1 i C 1 hostile criticism, the Viceroy replied in 

»^/™« c RfiSr d ,0 



iendmg classes are evil ^ ^ ‘ niembers of the trading and money- 
easily deplored tlnn Zln r^ 3 deplored. But they are evils more 
? billing seller fr m! rcnie died. It is extremely di/fieult to prevent 
lil no wav imn °i U C i < i? C ^ U< ^ ln ^ an eager buyer a transection 
to ^e piblip /°f a ’ alth ™?gh deemed by authority to be contrary 
iaud were The mischievous effects of the alienation 

tors have noth th , ospec,al seventy in the Panjab, where a vita 

'^Possessed landholdeTs 10 The r- lvantage f l! i e dis content of 
Jttemnted n Jan(, uoiders. Ihe Government of Lord fm-vm 

?®00) applicable' f/i ,y t paSi ™ g thc I-and Alienation Act (XIH of 

bei «S that ‘ moncv U J ( V| r 0 Vln i e ' i The broad l ' ffect is described 
^•inot buy land . 10 pk ^ e P CTS ’ and Professional ...cu 

niortgage f.>r ranr « nredK.iry cultivators, or hold sir.-h land 
^ the State -! The ,! We, ? t - v • v, ' a,s "'Ithout «... .-ousent 

, court is also forhiiia 1 H',’,!" to * ,e excluded classes underdecree 
t Ul 'y proh. ? bS o ; and t‘• I hc ,. diffl( ' uI P' of working .such an arid- 
\ '"‘oipleofthc “oi hl Vi fac,bt y of evasion an otniou.s. Ti.c 
^'Operative rural » a ? been extended to artain t.her territories. 

nl tu, 'lished in thf' h,e ’nf ■''' 0,1 ' G r " WH sv ‘ sl ' m have Leer 
p gantry pe ° f ,es *enjng the burden of debt u (ho 

^her education. The Viceroy bestowed intense study on 
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A ion problem, even to the injury of his health. , 
a/ided by those of a preliminary committee and a comn 
cini. ed in the enactment of the Universities Act, 1904. 

the excessive numbers of members of the Senates, 
reformed the constitution of the Syndicates or executive bodies, 
nHeed in the hands of the Government of India the final decision 
concerning the affiliation or disaffiliation of colleges, and provided 
w ofilcial inspection of affiliated colleges. . 

*° r abuses loudly calling for reform undoubtedly existed, 
v hr 5 n Bengal. The Bill on which the Act was founded 
especui > g . tion f ar greater than its author had expected. The 
excite 1 ^ ^ 1C 0 ||j C i a ! proposals was based upon the belief that 
th Sl intended legislation would fetter unduly the independence of 
rP® universities and colleges, while enhancing excessively the power 
t, f t i e executive government. Other circumstances contributed 
t v,e excitement. Notwithstanding the Viceroy’s earnest assur- 
orpm that the ‘main principle’ of his reforms was ‘to raise the 
‘ . ndard of education all round, and particularly of higher eduea- 
t on’ he was denounced fiercely as the enemy of the university 
-vetpm and of higher education generally. Lord Curzon.. un 
lioDuiaritv during the latter part of his term of office was due in 
| J Dart to the dislike of his methods of educational reform. 
The problem was not solved finally by his action. In 1J19 a new 
University Commission has submitted fresh proposals. 

The ‘ partition of Bengal The so-called partition of Bengal 
ofc originally planned by the Viceroy. The discussion about 
7h<* rearrangement of certain provincial boundaries had begun 
among his subordinates in 1901, but no definite proposal was made 
mHl two years later, in 1903, when the Lieutenant-governor of 
Bengal propounded a certain plan for lightening the intolerable 
I ur ?; n resting upon his shoulders. At that time he was supposed 
to administer a territory comprising 189,000 square miles with 
a population of seventy-eight millions. The task could not be 
performed with any approach to success. Eastern Bengal especially 
was utterly neglected, financially starved, and allowed to present 
4 t j ie most astounding record of modern crime in existence ’. 

Lord Curzon, after paying a visit to Eastern Bengal, recognized 
the absolute necessity of reducing the jurisdiction of the Lieutenant- 
L rnor. Various possible arrangements were considered and 
® hi,>iv discussed. In 1905 the proposals of the Government ot 
P inn k definite shape. Their main features, as modified by 
+i ^Cpr.nTarV of State in Council, were the separation from the 
Government of the Divisions of Dacca, Chittagong, and 
CiUeut u suppression of the Chief Commissionership of Assam. 

formation of a new province called ‘ Eastern Been? and 
a “ d ! e , „nder a Lieutenant-governor with bis capital at Dacca. 

^ w^s sanctioned, and different Secretaries of State 
o . “ v d^ared that the decision was irrevocable. The 
C contrary to expectation, provoked intense and 

passionate Hostility in Calcutta and throughout Bengal, wnere 
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vjas raised that the Bengali nation was being mali^ 

_ UMinder. Serious crimes were committed in support 

but by the end of 1910 the excitement had died down, and 
Bengal had begun to experience the benefits of a govern- 
ment on die spot which cared for its interests. Unfortunately, 
as l tmnK, the ministry in power in 1911 thought fit to reverse 
SO °^ en affirmed. H.M. tlie King-Emperor was advised 
in ^ Coronation Durbar the adoption of the plan now 

pppotori m UC 1 res tored the Chief Commissionership of Assam, and 
\r the new province of Bihar and Orissa, including Chutia 

T^mnir *i" lc .ts capital at Patna-Bankipor-. Bengal proper thus 
was i? ecl . ua divided under the Calcutta Government. The sufferer 
Domiinf* ern ^ eu £ a h with its preponderance of Muhammadan 
Calcnff 0n > wlre h was again made over to the administration of 
be m ** er haps the most neglected part of India will now 

witf 1 11 ^ ettcr treatment than it ever received in (lie past. The 
ref f Wa * t ^ le Bihar an d Orissa province has given material 
eiiet to the over-worked Government of Bengal, which can now 
some time and money for the eastern districts. 
v ltLe relics of the past. Although some of Lord Curzon’s 
Predecessors, notably Lord Lytton, and now and then a provincial 
governor, had displayed some sense of the duty incumbent on 
, c ! vi h ze d government to cherish the crumbling relics of the past 
in ? ex P^ ore the treasures of ancient art buried in the soil of 
i u^enible forgotten cities, high authorities were, as a rule, too 
trap 1 lnimersec i hr the current business of war, policy, or adminis- 
<- non to pay serious attention to the less obvious claims of science 
«Pon their attention. 

m °^ lc ^ a i efforts made from time to Lime to preserve the 
onuments of former ages and to investigate the hidden remains 
0n an Uquity were spasmodic, desultory, unscientific, and planned 
\\\ a P ei *urious scale. Lord Curzon stands alone as the reverent 
guardian of tire heritage of the present from the past, and 
• Jhe earnest advocate of adequate, instructed exploration. He 
c hbmed credit for initiating a scientific and stedfast policy ’ 
m the matter. 

tj. * hope’, he said, when addressing the Asiatic Soei tv of Bengal in 1900, 
Go v asser t more definitely during my time the Imperial responsibility of 
^ ^crnnicn* in respect of Indian antiquities, to inaugurate or to persuade 
the ° r< attitude on the part of those with whom it rests to pro i 

an lnc l l!ls » aa d to be a faithful guardian of the priceless treasure-in oi 
^ ami learning that has. for a few years at any rate, lx< committed to 
In ,v charge.’ ^ 

^ he promise then made has been nobly redeemed. 

.. ° r d Curzon's achievement. Rvery important bui 1 ling or 
£ ° U P of monuments known to exist in any province or state has 
u Tl ? n e >amir .'d, and in the great majori' v of cases decay has been 
Cr ^?ted by processes of conservation, usually execut'd with dis* 
k. c . on. Kcsearch has not been neglected/ The exploration of 
r, ed remains and the study of inscriptions have been prosecuted 
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iy in conjunction with the urgent work of a compi 1 ^ 
^cl/eme of conservation. The Government of India"i 
.i$ent no reason for self-reproach with regard to its care 
extant memorials of the past, and in most provinces research 
and exploration of many kinds have been active. The Protected 
States have become deeply interested in the process of recovering 
the ancient history of India. Several states, notably Mysore, 
Travancore, and Hyderabad, maintain admirable archaeological 
departments of their own. directed by competent Indian experts. 
The enormous development of historical and archaeological study 
in India since the beginning of the twentieth century owes much to 
the example set by Lord Curzon and to the fascinating Reports pub¬ 
lished by Sir John Marshall, the Director-General of Archaeology, 
and his colleagues since 1902. Other influences have contributed 
to the advance made, but none lias been more potent than the 
encouragement liberally given by the Government of India. 

Utilitarian economists. The congratulations of a historian on 
the brilliant success attained need to be balanced by some words 
of caution. The Indian Government, saturated with traditions 
of cheeseparing economy, is exceptionally liable to unreasonable 
financial panic and usually is disposed to be severely utilitarian, 
grudging every rupee not devoted to the ordinary purposes of 
commonplace administration. When control happens to be in 
the hands of officials destitute of imagination and the historic 
sense, as is too often the case, expenditure on the conservation of 
ancient monuments or on the prosecution of scientific research 
Ls apt to be regarded as an extravagance to be pruned away 
whenever the slightest financial stringency is felt. Such a combina¬ 
tion of unfavourable conditions occurred in 1911, when the 
Government of India committed itself to the absurd assertion that 
the work of the Archaeological Department was substantially 
complete, and that the administrative structure so carefully built 
up by Lord Curzon might be shattered. Energetic efforts were 
needed to save the organization, and happily were successful on 
that occasion. But the attack is not unlikely to be renewed* 
All persons who care to preserve the links uniting the present 
with the past or are able to appreciate the grandeur and beauty of 
the work clone by the men of the olden time should be on their 
miard against the narrow-minded prejudices of utilitarian econo¬ 
mists. The notion that the survey and study of the monuments 
and hidden remains of ancient India have been substantially 
completed to such an extent that little more remains to be don^ 
j s ;o ludicrously false that formal refutation i - hardly necessary* 
Jn realitv the field for investigation is practically infinite, and 
centuries hence a Dir' : tor-General of Archaeology may still find 

plenty of work to do. _ . j 

Resignation of Lord Curzon. Lord Curzon went to England 
i j -jut) i for 8 ix months on the understanding that lie should return 
to for a furl her term of office, vn acute controversy between 

him and Lord Kitchener, then Commander-In-Chief, concerning 
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^ahization and especially the position of ttr* Militant 
Gb unci 1, ended in the acceptance ol' Lord Kitchener’s vie 
/Wetary of State. The offices of Commander-in-Chie 
Military Member were combined, so that the head of the army alone 
became responsible for military advice to the Government. Lord 
Curzon, who held that the change involved the undue supersession 
° cu ' a power, resigned in 1905. During liis six months of 
absence the government had been conducted by Lord Ampthill, 
previously Governor of Madras. 

r , ° rc t II; opium trade. The permanent successor 

wlml / Vas ^ord Minto, great-grandson of the Governor-general 
o Had conquered Java and Mauritius almost a century earlier, 
‘tl £P vernme nt of Lord Minto (1905-10) was mainly occupied 
. j 1 * w ° subjects, constitutional changes and an outbreak of 
oient anarchist crime. Before briefly noticing those topics an 
mportant measure affecting the Indian revenue may be mentioned, 
i *?. e xp°rt trade in opium, which brought a largo profit to the 
Indian treasury, had long been under diplomatic discussion between 
the Governments of Great Britain and China. In 1907 the arrange¬ 
ments for putting an end to the traffic had been so far advanced 
that the Anti-Opium Society announced its own dissolution, 
because it had accomplished the purpose for which it had been 
oiinded, namely, the advocacy of the 4 act of national righteous- 
| ?®. s ’ n bw sanctioned. Many reasons make it difficult to foretell the 
inmate effects of the change on the manners and morals of the 
c .^ l f n S se? ^hose virtuous regulations have been modified. India 
^airily loses an annual revenue of eight to ten crores of rupees, 
•vidian Councils Act, 1909. The constitutional changes effectc ! 
nder authority of the Indian Councils Act of Parliament of 1909 
i Cle the result of long discussions earned on for nearly three years 
etween the Government of India under Lord Minto and the 
rUaa Office, presided over by Viscount Morlcy, then Secretary 
1. ytatc. They included an increase in the number of members 
the Madras and Bombay Executive Councils, and provided for 
establishment of similar Councils in other provinces. The 
legislative Councils were considerably enlarged, and they were 
panted power to pass resolutions on the budget or any other 
natter of general public interest. The principle of election to 
Councils was specifically recognized, though the power of 
jV mination was retained to a certain extent. The regulations 
* r lle .d under the Act created non-official majorities in nl! the 
P' J . via cial Legislative Councils, while maintainin; an official 
- ' J° ri ty in that of the Governor-general. As a sequel to the Ac , 

. Indian appointed to the Supreme Executive Conned, and 
Pv 1 ar appointments have since been made in the provincial 
-putivc Councils. Lord Morley had already placed two natives 
1 pdia upon the Council of the Secret ary of Stale. 

Anarchist conspiracy. The termination in August 1. 1 o of 
; n ^ Husso-Japanese war in favour of Japan produced a wave of 
te nse excitement throughout Asia. The significance of the defeat 
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pparently mighty European empire by a compara^ 
viatic state could not be mistaken, and India did notj 
it. The outbreak of atrocious political crime, w 
marked Lord Minto’s term of office and was at its height in 1009, 
undoubtedly was stimulated by the meditations of discontented 
vounff men upon the Japanese success. The agitation concerning 
the Universities Act of 1904, the partition of Bengal in 1905, and 
other local grievances arising from Indian administrative measures 
became merged in a dangerous revolutionary and anarchist con¬ 
spiracy, directed in India from Bengal and Poona, and supported 
ir' foreign organizations in Europe and America. That conspiracy, 
which could not be regarded as extinct even in 1018, was partially 
countered in 1910. Constant incitement to crime having been 
offered by many newspapers and other publicationrestrictions on 
the licence of the press and other emergency measures were neces¬ 
sarily enacted. Many Bengali and other officers who displayed the 
highest courage in the execution of their duties sacrificed their lives 
in^the cause of social order and in the service of their sovereign lord 
the King. The nature of the d; agers to which the State was exposed 
in February 1910 is indicated sufficiently by the following extract 
from Sir Herbert Risley’s speech in the Legislative Council : 


* \Yc are at the present moment confronted with a murderous conspiracy, 
whose aim it is to subvert the Government of the country and to make 
Biitish rule impossible by establishing general terrorism. Their organiza¬ 
tion is effective and far-reaching; their numbers are believed to be 
considerable ; the leaders work in secret and are blindly obeyed by their 
Youthful followers. The method they favour at present, is political assassina¬ 
tion ; th r * method of Mazzini in his worst moods. Already they have a long 
SCO re of murders or attempted murders to their account! There were two 
attempts to biow up Sir Andrew Fraser’s train and one of the type with 
which we are now unhappily familiar, to shoct him on a public occasion. 
Two attempts were made to shoot Mr. Kingsford, one of which caused the 
death of two English ladies. Inspector Nanda Lai Banerji, Babu Ashutosh 
Biswas, the Public Prosecutor at Alipore, Sir William Curzon-Wyllk'* 
Mr. Jackson, and only the other day Deputy-Superintendent Shams-ul 
Alum have been shot in the most deliberate and cold-blooded fashion* 
Of three informers two have been killed, and on the third vengeance has 
been taken bv the murder of his brother in the sight of his mothci and 
sisters. Mr. Allen, the magistrate of Dace i, was shot through the lungs 
and narrowly escaped with his life. Two picric acid bombs were thrown 
at His Excellency the Viceroy at Ahmedabad, and only failed to expk r 
ov reason of their faulty construction. Not long afterwards an attempt was 
mede with a bomb on the Deputy Commissioner of Umballa. 

These things are the natural and necessary consequences of the teach' 
in us of certain journals. They have prepared the soil in which miarch> 
flourishes* t! v have sown the seed and are answerable for the crop* 
T* : s is no* mere general statement ; the chain of causation is clear. No 
,-V.lv does the campaign of violence date from the change in the tone o 
t he* Press, but specific outbursts of incitement have been followed o: 
specific outrages/ 1 

1 Sir Andrew Fra sc v was Lieutenant-governor of Bengal; Mr. Kings for 







ANARCHIST CONSPIRACY 

t T-T >0 ^ lurst ’ The anarchist crimes c<kd 

in 1010 T^.^Tj rdl ?. ge ° f T>ensllllrst ’ who succeede<LjMfcdi 
Foreign Offl!! I ? ardln 2& whose previous service had been 
conducted the first Sii’i 1S £ randson of the Governor-general who 
at Delhi wounded hi WU j ,^ b( ? mb attack made on the Viceroy 
diately behind T ^ an< ? kllled an attendant who was inime- 
escaped. ' rd Hardinge on the elephant. The criminals 

became a burnT^^ U< ^ e Colonies towards Indian immigration 

at Madras wh* n ? ^ u ? s .^ on » and Cord Hardinge delivered a speech 
the passing n f Ch ’ . whlle ?P cn to muc h criticism, led directly to 
a spirations! an which went far towards satisfying Indian 

of the Indi an census of 1911 disclosed the population 

°f 7-1 per cent ^nce e i901 bemg m0rC thaU 315 milllons > an increase 

Poniiln+' 0n Julian Empire 
P P ! on of Calcutta and suburbs 
Pon ™ n °f Bombay city . 

Population of Delhi oitv . 


1901. 
294,361,050 
1,106,738 
776,000 
208,575 


1911. 
315,156,390 
1,222,313 
979,145 
232,837 


oAP„? f Tlieir Majesties. The Viceroyalty of Lord Hardinge 
Their Vn ' , bc for cver memorable bv reason of the visit of 
19n ufi.,® 6 King-Emperor and liis consort at the close of 
His at. f ° r t le be smning of the Great War in 191 i. 
ministore a J es ty, speaking under the advice of his responsible 
the rov,f’® twu . unexpected announcements. That concerning 
Partition\ described officially as the b modification of the 
paor * rpj Bengal has been sufficiently discussed on an earlier 
canitoi r fu°* bcr uiformed an astonished world that the official 
Calcutt °+ the * n .dif\i Empire would be transf erred forthwith from 
dationc ° where a new city would be built for the accommo- 

boon n . t lc Supreme Government. The wisdom of this act has 
m seriously challenged. 

S °* tbie v * sit - The ba PPy results of ;hc visit of Their 
be hoiH S are not in an > way dependent on the opinion which may 
by th a concerning the merits of the two chief announcements made 
alon^+K Vlng ‘ Em P eror on thc advice of his ministers, with whom 
tne re sponsibility for policy rested. The intense and profoum’ 


S r T xT« e ? ‘ ' 7:if farpur ; Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, magistrate and 

Hindu* v ^ 7 s ' vas a Earned Sanskrit scholar, and a special fri nd oi 
\V v n,- V i£* i \ Vas shot b y a young Hindu fanatic. Sir William «. urzon- 

Ir unertii? Tn V? 1 * Al » de " dc ’ Cam P to thc Secretary of Stale, was killed at the 
7g al Institute by a stm cut. 

b .. A J\ r Majesties left London, November 11, 1911 ; arrived at Bombay, 
lW ? .)w 3C L* : p ! ade state entry into Delhi. December 7 ; held Coronation 
Heof rvm h'ft Delhi, Deccml>er 10 ; arrived at Calcutta, 

PehtM, r * cft Ca E‘utta, January 8, 1912 ; arrived in London, 
1 ua ry 5, 1912. 
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»n "which greeted the Sovereign and his gracious ^ 
~ spontaneous, heartfelt offering of India to their] 
An eyewitness writes : 



That incomparable moment when the Monarehs seated themselves 
upon their high thrones, beneath a shining golden dome, in the midst of 
a hundred thousand of their acclaiming subjects, will assuredly remain 
in the minds ot those present as the most vivid memory of their lives. 
It was a majestic and a moving rite, fraught with deep emotion, compelling 
thought into unwonted channels. The greetings of the multitude set the 
final seal upon the validity of the British Empire in the East.’ 


The writer of those words felt that the solemn assembly was 4 the 
ultimate expression of the potent force of kingship, which in that 
resplendent scene reached a height "we may never see again 

Lord. Chelmsford. The outbreak of the Great War in 1914 
revealed the loyalty of India to the Empire, and Indian troops bore 
their full share of fighting in France, Flanders, Egypt, Palestine, 
and Mesopotamia. Lnder Lord Chelmsford, who succeeded Lord 
Hartiinge in 1916, the army was increased and India assumed 
responsibility for one hundred millions of the war debt. Indian 
representatives were invited in 1917 to take part in the Imperial 
War Conlerence, and afterwards in the Peace Conference. 

Constitutional Reforms. In 191C a movement for Indian 
Home Rule was organized by agitators and reached its zenith in 
1917. On ‘10 August, 1917, a declaration of British policy towards 
India was made in Parliament and was followed by the visit to 
India of the Secretary of State, Mr. Montagu. On his return 
a report was issued in the names of himself and the Viceroy 
recommending proposals for reform which, despite the misffivinffs 
of experienced administrators, were sanctioned by Parliament in 
V'l 0. Meanwhile subversive forces were at work below the surface 
of Indian society. In 1918 Mr. Justice Rowlatt’s Committee on 
Sedition issued a report which proved conclusively the existence 
of a wide-spread revolutionary movement engineered bv extremists 
in India and foreign countries. The legislation undertaken in 
consequence of the report led to a renewal of agitation and a passive 
resistance (satyagraha) movement, which produced a situation 
unparalleled since the Mutiny. Atrocious crimes against life and 
property were committed particularly in the Punjab, where the 
severity of the methods followed in quelling the rebellion under 
martial law were subsequently repudiated by the British Cabinet. 
These disturbances nearly synchronized with a declaration of war 

by Afghanistan. l 'J e Amir HabTbullah Khan had been murdered 
in February, and his successor was persuaded to invade British 
territory and provoke trouble among the frontier tribes, which 
resulted in lengthy punitive operations. Indian malcontents 
emboldened by the success of their intrigues, effected a union 
between Hindus and Muhammadans in connexion with the desire 
of fixe latter to safeguard the Khilafat and secure the integrity of | 
Turkey, and commenced the policy of non-cooperation with 1 
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h K S kept India in constant turmoil ur 
ifnatfc'v" , 1921) - The National Congress drffinWy 
Jf self°rr£? htlCal outlawr y> ancl - in s P'te of the vervKw 
XiuM Act, the salient 1 #®* 111 " raat f l b >‘ the new Government of 
unchecked lawlessnk* Pea *;Ures ofthe political situation have bc.n 
ing in the Monhii, intimidation, and mob-violence, culminat- 
and Calcutta i‘ ( , rel)clllon and disgraceful disorders at Bombav 
in November 19 <>{ he occasion of the visit of the Prince of Wales 

who 1 succ t eedeH S T Ur ^ a ^ < ; es . obli .« ed * he Government of Lord Reading, 
its authoritv 1 Chelmsford in 1921, to take steps to reassert 
inaction lavrlnlj 0 . 1 , d suffered appreciably from the policy of 
Councils hnH k - y his Predecessor. Meanwhile the reformed 
visited Indin il e !u mau g ura ted by the Duke of Connaught, who 
their success % t , 1C , f ' ose ? f 192 °- Tt Is to ° ear ly yet to judge of 
Chelmsford ’ ?. nd tlnie alone can P rove 'whether the Montagu- 
■a colossni , 1>0 “ c y represents the acme of political wisdom or 
India ’ betrayal of the noblest traditions of British rule in 
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Jl ui' bar isdowne Viceroy 
Orn! lpur . n ‘nssaerc . ' . 

, *i | P p| 1 ''"T° r Ir, in 2 a and Nagar 
ChPw? lg,n 11 Viceroy 
Ph X expedition ! 

ha.S l ne ep,demic bc « !ln 

r r S*r, Xpedition • 

^umin C f ZO r n Vicer ov .... 

Agnation Act . 

Croats Ul i Victoria; Iiabibullah, Amir (Kins) o Vfghanistan 
Tibetan - . Nortk “ w cst Frontier Province 


. 1888 
. 1891 

1891-2 
. 1894 

1895 
1899 
189(»—r 
1897 

1899 

1900 




imro ''7,“^ > Lord Curzon in England ; Lord Amptbill tern- 

Part if- ^ Vlccr oy.. 

lndian°r? of Bengal ; Lord Minto II Viceroy 
Lord it °i lIU ’k Act ; anarchist crimes 
Vi sit ofT| inpe of . Pcnshl irst Viceroy . . 

rever^ ir r Mai ?^. icB ; announcement of change of capital and 


1901 

1903-4 


1904 

1905 
*1909 
1910 


Win .p i V nn,on 01 Bengal. 

c onst?tut* e / ar ^ n * ssa and Chief Commissionership of Delhi 


1911 


1912 


Constituted .... 

. ^ nt,s 'b Chinese, and Tibetan representatives at Simla 

t> eclsLf:5 > ® lh J . ,.. . *910 and 1914 

Ian ; i C i rc l lt ^ rita in against G( imanv ; Indian ■ orps 

e of rfpSff / ;! ecIara f t ion of war against Turkey . .1914 


Ii 


Cattle .if pf _• * 7 '‘ vv *“ , *“‘<v/ii kjl wtir against. iTirKey 

Urd Cl r' p P l l x 7 ‘ ’ C,orKraI Townshend enters Kiit-cI-Am. ra . 3915 

Cat. Ul elmsford \ iceroy. mo 

Paghdai ; Keport oi Mesopotamian Commission ; Pro- 
S(v, U t VIiUn r V. 1 * arl iament. ol’ British policy towards India; 
intr C r ’ r " V °i i5ta ^ e arr, ves in Indio , Entry of General Allenbv 
uito Jerusalem . . . ... v 1917 
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ron of Montagu-Chelmsford Report and of Rowlatt Sedition 
r/rf • Pib,- inct of Rowlatt Acts * * . f 

\ Paniab and disturbances elsewhere : Appointment ot 
rnmiiittee; Parliament passes the Indian Reforms Bill 
^ ; , Ui « onti-13ritish agitation, and of Non-cooperation and 

Growth ‘movements ; labour strikes and unrest ; exodus of Mu¬ 

hammadans to Afghanistan ; students’ strikes ; riots at Agra, 

Delhi, <‘^oVlteformed Councils ; riots and strikes ; violence in 
^ USt Rehftr* Sikh religious disturbances ; Moplah rebellion . 

Lord Reading Viceroy 


& 


1920 


1921 

1921 


i 


Authorities 


re; r I G Forrest, The Adnv Aration of the Jt urnis of 
l8 §-h (’Calcutta, Supert. of Govt. Printing, 1894) 


t aicuiia, u ; 

India under Curzon and After (Ileinemann, 1912), a verw 
l nrd Curzon in India, being A Selection from his Speeches , &*• 

L' _ 1 OOrO • Sinrpnbpa nf T.nrrl f'lirmrt of Jvcdli- 


ver' • useful book 


od. bv Sir T. 


Lord Curzon in India, being A. selection jram its bpcccnes, (< -; l i cllt n,. 
H v! figit i Macmillan. 1900); Speeches of Lord Curzon of* - 1 . ' T hott::r, 

:,y ->;>•."git™™.'" 


>9. I have 
. 


l, in Indian 
e describes 

the^vrlVe^sSgcs^f^the ^criminaPTOnspil'acics: ^ The Imperial 

it i ful v deSriheil and illustrated in The Historical Ueco^uoJ the Imperial 
) ; . ] nJa compiled from the Official 11,cords (Murray, London, 1014, 

’ r n of India • 4to, illd.). 1*. R. Robkrt», A Historical 

publ. ior G ^ ^ n,1 * e r Dependencies, vol. vii, India, Part II (Clarendon 
S‘°^r a/ Oxford 1020*) ; lteport of liowlatt Sedition Committee. (Calcutta, 

> r n lj+ iviitim*, 1918). The genesis and character of the con- i 
^HiTtional reforms of 1919 can best lie studied iu the Report signed by 
Montagu and Lord Chelmsford (H.M: Stationery Ollice, 1918), *» 
TiSert's The Government of India, Historical Survey (Clarendon Press. 
*922), am' in The Political System of British India byE.A. Horne (Clarendon 
Press, 1922). 
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APPENDIX A 

EAST INDIA COMPANY 

]"" r S,riTo?a,arV”n EII “ botb '* ch ” to - 

178-1 Pitt’s Tn. 1 ?^ ‘\ Cf (Governor-general of Bengal), 
no:!: cJwrte^reaewed^ Boarc ^ Control ’)*. 

1813. . . * 

1833. ** (uulia trade thrown open.) 

” ” (Company’s trading functions abolished 

1853. trade thrown open.) 

1858. Govern ” (Competition for Civil Service.) 

pro j Incn t of India Act (Direct government by Crown : 


<SL 


—‘"mem 01 1. 
1874. Pormn C lT ati . 0n) - 

orm *d dissolutic 


; China 
QuecnV 


ion of the Company. 


APPENDIX B 


GC 1VERN0RS-GENERAL 

Governors-geiwral of Bengal or of Fort William {Regulati.:* 
Act of 1773). 

^_ {Temporary and officiating in italics.) 

barren Hastings, Esq. (Right Honourable). 

1780 (Spt? wobrunry 1). Sir John Macpherson . 

1703 rAi{nl eml)er )' Earl (Marquess) Cornwallis. 

i' v <? U * S P‘ John Shore (Lord Teignmouth). 

1108 (My y (March). Sir Aimed Clarke . 

1805 (JmI - o Earl of Mornington (Marquess Wellesley). 

’ ?130). Marquess Cornwallis (for second time). 

1807. U ° (October 5). Sir George Barlow. 

1810 /n«f i Baron (Earl of) Minto I. 

' i*)• Earl of Moira (Marquess of Hastings). 

1823 t \. ( J anuary 1). John Adam , Esq. 

iJoo /n 1 )* Enron (Earl) Amherst. 

1828 (Tiii \ - l^reh 8). William Bulterworth Bay ley, Esq. 

1 y). Lord William Cavendish-Bentinck. 


1*33. 

I83q 

1842 

1856 . 


H. Governors-gtneral of India {Charier Act of 1833). 

loo— /ir Eord William Cavendish-Bentinck. 

>835 (March 20). Sir Charles (Lord) Metcalfe. 

March 1). Baron (Karl of) Auckland. 

Baron (Earl of) Ellenborough. 

Sir Henry (Viscount) Ilardinge. 

Earl (Marquess) o r Dalhousic. 

Viscount (Earl) Canning. 







THU) IlKilian rTiitiui) 



WubvermTS-gencral and Viceroys (Queen's Proclamal'n 


(November 1), 



18fi*h 

18C.3. 


1801. 

1800. 


1872. 
1872. 

1872. 

1870. 

1880. 

1884. 

1888. 

1804. 

1800 (Jan. *>)• 
1904. 

100 1. 

190.7. 

1010 . 

1010. 

1021 . 


Earl Canning. 

Earl of Elgin T. 

Sir Robert Napier (Lord Napier of Magdala). 

Sir William Denison. 

Sir John (Lord Lawrence.) 

Earl of Mayo. 

Sir John Strachcy. 

Lord Napier of Merchislovn. 

Baron (Earl of) Northbrook. 

' Baron (Earl of) Lytton. 

Marquess of Ripon. 

Earl of Dufferin (Marquess of DuiTcrin and Ava). 
Marquess of Lansdowne. 

Earl of Elgin II. 

Baron (Earl) Curzon of Ivedleslon. 

Lord Ampthill. . , 

Baron (Earl) Curzon of Kcdleston (reappointed). 
Earl of Minto II. 

Baron Hardinge of Pensiiurst. 

Baron Chelmsford. 

Earl of Reading. 


> 








' India in Transition by H.H. the Ago Khan (Lee \varner, 1918) 

V !i important work containing manv valuable observations and idea-*;; 
The remaiis of II.II. concerning Indian universities in chap. KKt® 
r oincidc with those recorded independently on p. 7.3G ante . 
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INDEX 


ABBREVIATIONS 

C2., city, co., country; king; km., kingdom; r., river; t, tow* 
vi village. 


' I 


\bbas, Shah, of Persia qqq 
Abdullah (i) Khn„ {t, , 8 l 8 ; n 
(2) fifirha kvy!d 4 H zbe - 303 ; 
Abdurraliim - o^- 

355 > «03.&M§S. U T’ 

V j lITVi"" 11 '’. AmIr > 153, 759, 770. 

309 Sr' O) traveller,’ 303, 

Ahdii ’ (?) °t Bijapur. 442. , 

Abu U l k p’ l i !lttle of > 582. 

372, 373; X1X > 35 <J, 304, 867, 309, 

A hi! j Dmnid, historian, 421. 

Cil t O) painter, 390 ; (2) 

AbftJm ,- of Dflkonda, 442. * 

A!,vs^n- ,an ~ AIhcri ' in b Q- v -> 194 n. 
fc 8 - 8 ’ 1,1 ^ccan, 278. 

A hh n . u - n empire, 46, 122. 

A. uta n ^- V l Pnss > 20C - 
A „ 305, 315, 318, 319. 

Adj^fe C4 «> 054. 

vldWrajend^’ch 3 ,’ 340 ’ 306 ’ 374 ’ 
Adi, 6rant* ' ,|! ‘> 204 - 2I2 - 

Bengal, 184 4j3 > Sura, k. of 

AdU^Sbalu dynasty, 290-9, 310, 


Admiralty, Maurva Ha 
Afghanistan in si 88 * 

J . 1 ’ government o^OTg f m & 

tions with, 077 740 nl? ’ rcla ‘ 

'TCS ( 2 ) 

aftSrsai**: 


451. 


432, 


Kga K haiH.IX., author, 78-1 
p ^alassoi, tribe, 05. 

Vgastya, Rishi, 14. 
vgathokles, A\, 140, 141, 145 . 
'gra, 254 ; Province of, 772. 

\ 1076 


Abalya Bai, 5TG, 57S. 

Ahimsa doctrine, 32. 38, 53, 56, 102. 

loo. 

Ahmadabad, (1) in Gujarat, 1C4, 
208, 271, 352, 533; (2) = Bidai, 
278. 

Abmadnagar, ci. and km., ix, 200, 
398, 446, 451. 

Ahmad Shah, (1) of Gujarat, 208 ; 

(2) Bahmani, 277, 279, 285, 303 ; 

(3) Nizam, of Abmadnagar, 290 ; 

(4) of Delhi, 459, 460, 468 ; (5) 
Durrani, 460-4, 408, 590 n. 

Ahom, people, 179, 424. 

A hs a n &b a d == K11 1 ba rg a, q.v., 275. 

A In-i Akbari , xix, xx, 373. 
Aix-ia-ClmpeO \ peace of, 473, 485. 
Ajaigarh, fortress, 014. 

Ajanta cave paintings, 161 ; range, 
599. 

Ajatasatru, A*., 46-9, 51, 52, 70. 

Ajit Singh, Raja. 441. 

Ajivika sect, 109, 121. 

Ajmer, pilgrimage to, 369 ; Subci 
of] 350. 

Akbar, (1) Padshah, self willed, xii ; 
lldhi era of, xvi : regulations of. 
56 ; contemporary of Que< n 
Elizabeth, 72 : took one-thud 
of produce as land revenue, 91 : 
compared with Asoka, 115 ; ex¬ 
tended frontier, 217 ; accepted 


annexed Malwa, 278 : annea l 
Kashmir, 180, 271. 3«J. ; 

made Ahmadnagar a Sii- , - ; 

took Aslrgarh, 297, 66 , 674 , 
born at UnvirkOt, -o, 330 

history of, 343- 06 ; personal 
qualities of. 366, religion of, 367 ; 
administration of, 370 ; friends 


D d 




INDEX 





'2 ; literature and art in 
of’, 3*3, 419 ; chronology 
' 374 * court ceremonial of, 

• plunder of tomb of, 428 ; 
toleration of, 438 ; favoured the 
Sikhs 453 ; real founder of the 
empire, 405; executed Thugs, 
COT ; (2) Prii. 400, 440, 441, 
443,’ 451. ' 

\hm"h\’I ==*Aurangzeb, q.v., 423 ; 

II titular emperor, 400, 403. 

\| no Shah, (D (Shah Alam) — 
p r ince Muazzam, 443, 452 • (2) 
titular emperor (Shah Aiam), 
500, 503, 513, 572. 
Alasani-Peddana, Telugu poet, 317. 
\lau-d-din, (1) Husain, of Glior, 
218 ; (2) Khilji, Sultan, 231-6, 
261 ; (3) Sayyid, 253 ; (4) 

Husain Shah, of Bengal, 263 ; (5) 
I BahmanI, 275, 319 ; ( 6 ) II 

Bahmani, 278, 319. 

Alberunl, auth r, xix, 194. 
Alexander, (1) the Great, invaded 
India, iii, xiv, 9 ; Indus r. in 
time of, 26, 46 ; Indian campaign 
Of. 58-00 ; policy and death of, 
06 : consequences of invasion of, 
67, 139; US Indian states in 
time of, 68 ; chronology ot, 71 ; 
(2) k. of Epirus, 90, 97. 
Alexandria, 143. 

An Adil Shah, of Bijapur, 293, 319. 
a if Barld of Bldar, 288 n. 

Aligarh, stormed, 600, 606, 634. 

AH KulI=Sherafgan, q.v., 376. 

All Mardan Khan, 401, 402, 404. 
All Murad, chief, 686 n. 

Ali lMusjid, 752. 

Ali Nakl, Diwan, 411. 

Aliwal, battle of, 694, 709. 
a i; V a Begam = Mumtaz 
a y v ., 394. 

Al ahabad, 361, 364 376 501, 504, 
ri « 663; a strategical position, 


Altars, of Alexander, 64. 

Alwar, misgovernment in, 

Amar Singh, Rana, 381. ^"77(7 

‘Amaravatl, sculptures at, 136, * 

AiTin7ftninns *78 ; Ol’ female sepC' 



3 b’ 


Mahall, 


53/ 722 n. ; capital of U.P., 772*. 
Allahwrdi (AHvardl) Khan, NmvSb, 


450.487,488,491,509. 

Allard. General, 693. 

ag3s.sr».*,m 

Almora, district, 0-3. 

Altamsh, see Iltutinish, Sultan. 


Amazonians, 78 ; or female sepe) 

575 n. 

AmbajI Maratha, 626. 

Ambala, 104. 

Ambar, Malik, 380, 384, 398. 

Amber = Jaipur, q.v., 360. 

Ambhi, k., 59, 66. 

Amboyna, massacre of, 336, 

617, 640. 

Ambulance service, Maurya, 84. , 
Amherst, Lord, Governor-geiid 

648-54. 

Amiens, peace of, 593, 606. 
Amlrchand, 402, 505. 

Amir Khan of Tonk, 614, 029. j 
Amitraghata, title ol Bindusat 

Amoghavarsha, k., 201. 

Ai inthill. Lord, temporaryVicero. 

777, 781, 7S4. 

Amrit Rao, 598. 

Amritsar, 153. 

A-nanda Vikrama era, 57. 

Anandpal, k ., 191. 

Anarchist conspiracy, 777 . 

Andaman Islands, 744. 

Andhra dynasty and people* % 
119, 121. 

Anegundi, 301, 308. 

Anga, co., 45, 50. r v 

Anhilwara, ci 164, 193, 218, 
Anjengo factory, 338. 

Antialkidas, fc.,‘l24, 141. 1 

Antigonos Gonatas, k., 96, 120 . m\ » 
Antiochos, k., (1) Soter. 76, , < 

(2) Thcos, 96,. 97, 120 ; (3J 
Great, 123. 

Antipater, A\, 66. 

Antiquities, Indian, 775. jr 

Anuradhapura (Anuraja-), ci, f , jE 
Amikshakl , philosophy, 92 ‘ 

Anwaru-d-din, Nawab, 4<3, 

485. *r 

Aparaiita, a Jain deity, 78 u. ( r 7 
Apa Sahib Bhonsla, 027, 62t- J 

680. o mi 

Apratih ta, a Jain deity, 78 , } y 

Aquaviva, Father Ridolfo, 3a * * j 
Arubis, r„66. . J' 

Arabs, early conquests of, 








INDEX 


' ; of Sind, 201 ; Indian 
, 331. 

CO., 45, 120. 

■t/424, 048—51. 

, SuJtan, 225. 

Vramaic script, 46, 79. 

Aranyakas , 17 . 

Chandel i 88 .’ „ Gupt ‘ 1 ’ 1(50 
Pallava, 2 0 If 210 3^“’phi 

O0 7 . J f ^.r" 1 ; in the Deccan 

320 | of A'u yanaRar > 30() > 317 ’ 

Jahangir, ass^nf 3 ’ ’p ° f 
sian 4io . m- 300 : Indo-Per- 
Areof , > Hindu, 421. 

Ardashlr Bfibega’n*™~138 

.vC06 O , n (i34 rglUlm) ’ b “ ttle ' 0f ’ 399 > 
Aria, co., 43. 

Arwna, 123. 

a" 1 "; 1 (Arrakerry) battle of, 559. 
Ar stoboulos, author, 02 . 

A r t |ikiyu, r. y 25. 

^hno Degain = Mumtaz 
Mah *U, <M>., 894. 

' KSf ( A, jun), (i) hero, 33; (2) 

Armadf'S!’ 37 «- 473 - 

Annaga’ & P an > s 'b 337, 342. 
^rn^^^orySOO. 

nncinf t j. 

Army, lndm,, >. c . 4 - 



of Lor,) l i a S ’. 430: Nizam’s, 575 n.; 
in, 03s hw -" ps > 628 : flo gg' n g 
tion, 7()y . . Ian > 663 ; organiza- 

, tnation oi\ J 733 858, 712 ; ama, £ a “ 

anting^ ? *i it f otllre ancl art; 
Irthasaxtra ’of ic!, ! ‘ lurc - 
78-80, 84-94 “Vi ll y R . 38 > G8 > 72 > 
.Arya, meaning of oi 

Aryabhata, loo { C V 5 17 . 

O-an civilisation, &C-> 8 n > J2 

ry.ins, 7, 9, 22, 24. 
iryavarta, defined, iij, l4 



Asad Khan, (1) minister at 
293, 305 : (2) prime minist 
Aurangzeb, 444. 

Asaf Jail, 456, 458, 473. 

Asaf Khan, (1) conqueror of Gond- 
wana, 347 ; (2) minister of 

Jahangir, 377, 383, 385, 391. 

Ashti, battle of. *90, 634. 

Asia Minor, a of, 136 ; trade 
through, 143. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 415, 775. 

Asikni = Chi nab r., q.v., 25, 63. 

Aslrgarh, vi, 148, 297, 347, 363, 
374, 386, 629, 634. 

Askari, Prince, 825. 

Asoka, &., Maski edict of, 3, 104, 
121 ; on flesh-eating, 39 ; Sam- 
prati, grandson of, 45 ; patronized 
Buddhism, 48, 55 ; hunted in 
early life, 78 : Censors of, 86 ; 
viceroys of, 88 ; reign and policy 
of, 93-116 ; Buddhist missions 
of, 98 ; compared with Akbar, 
115 ; descendants of, 116 ; suc¬ 
cessors of, 117 ; Kanishka a 
second, 131, 133 ; buildings of, 
154 ; columns of, 248. 

Assam, 31, 149, 165, 178-80, 225, 
423, 424, 648, 651, 774. 

Assayc, battle of, 470, 599, 600, 634. 

Astronomy, 160, 162. 

Asvaghosha, 135. 

Atharvaveda , 4, 17, 19-22, So ??., 
92 n. 

Atisa, Buddhist, 175. 186. 

Auchmuty (Ahmuty), Sir Samuel, 
616, 617. 

Auckland, Lord, Governor-general, 
672-82, 684, 688. 

Aimgier, Gerald, 839 ; Additions, 
342. 

Aurangabad, 400, 404, 476. 

Aurangzeb, as Prince, 400 ; in the 
Deccan, 400, 408 ; besieged 

Kandahar, 402 ; attacked (8.1- 
konda and Bijapur, 406. 407 : 
rebelled, 409 ; in war of siieees- 
sion, 410-15, 422: as Emperor, 
history of reign of, , j 

a Muslim puritan, 456 : • ' 1,c< * 

by (iemelli-Carcri, 445 ; ideai of, 
446 failure 1 447 ; adminis¬ 

tration of, 450 ; chronology of, 
451. 
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INDEX 


r tress, 282, 284. 
succession, war of, 472. 
totracy, xi, xii, 80. 
a^court of, 648, 702. 

Avanti, co., 44. 

Avantika = tJjjam,o q.v. 9 44 n. 
Avitabile, General, 693. 

A vodhya (Ajodhy&),ci.,30,33, 44n., 
‘3 54 . 

AyCib Khan, 753. 

Azam, Prince, 44.,, 467. 

Azes, I, II, k-, 146- 
\ 7 lmu-sh slum, Prince, 4oa. 

Aziz Koka, 804, 366. 


Babur, ft., 256, 321-5. 

Babylon, custom at, 62 ; Alexander 
died at, 66. 

Babylonia, tradition in, 1, 43. 
Bacon, Francis, 372. 

Bactria, xvii, 59, 121-3. 
Badakhshan, Mirs of, 59 n.; co., 402. 
Badami, 161, 199, 201, 207. 
BadaonI, historian, xx, 373, 374. 
Badrlnath, x. 

Bddshdh-ndma, 421. 

Baghdad, 66, 781. 

Bahddurpur, battle of, 41 1 . 
Bahadur Shah, (1) of Gujarat, 270 : 

(2) Mlran, of Khan desk, 363 ; 

( 3 ) I of Delhi, 452-5 ; (4) II of 
Delhi, titular emperor, 716, 723, 
724, 730. 

Bahian, coin, 256. 

Bahlol Lodi, Sultan of Delhi, 2o3, 
257, 262. 

Bahman, k. = Ahasuerus, 275. 
Bahmanabad, 65. , 

Bahman! dynasty, 275-86 319. 
Baillic, Colonel, 542, 554. 

Bairam Khan, 343-5, 874. 

Baird, General, 593. 

Baiaur, co., 59. 

Bail Rao, Peshwa, I, 459, 468 ; II, 
575 578, 596, 629-34, 705. 

Tlikhar — Bukkur, q.v. 

Bala Hissar of Kabul, 080, 683. 
Baiaii, Peshwa, (1) \isvanath, 457 ; 

(2) 460, 465, 468. 

Balapur, in Berar, 287. 

Balarama = H era ^ ( [ es ’^’ 

JJaiban, Sultan, 22/, 230. 

Balkh, co., 402. 

Bahai Sen (Vallala-sena), ft., 180. 




Balochl chiefs, 675. 

Balochistan, 65, 66, 301, 37 
Balochpur, battle of, 386. 

Biina, author, xix; on KautilV a > 
84, 92. 

Banavvasi, t ., 198. _ Aj( 

Bandah, the ‘ false guru 455, 450* 
Bandobast = Settlement, q.v., 564. 
Bangalore, 484, 559. 

Banjaras, 560 n. 

Bank of Bombay, failure of, 742. 
Bankot, 490, 532. 

Barakzai clan, 675. 

Barbak Shall, of Jaunpur, 253, 2a J ‘ 
Bardwan, 377. 

Bareilly, in Rohilkhand, 517 ; oU 
break at, 6-12 : mutiny at, 720. 
Bargir cavalry, 433. 

Barhut (Bharhut) sculptures, 7. 
Barld, Amir of Bldar, 287, 288. 
Barley, 22, 23. 

Barker, Sir Robert, 513. 15 

Barlow, Sir George, 571 n., 608-11; 

615, 619, 621, 625, 656, 658. 
Barrackpore, mutiny at* (1) 640- f 
054; (2)715. 

Harwell, Richard, 521, 523-6. 

Basarh — Vaisali, q.v. % 47. 

Bassein, near Bombay, 532, 51 s 5 
treaty of, 508, 605, 606, 609. 
Batavia, 336, 617. 

Balia = field allowance, 504, ^ 
657. 

Bayley, Butterworth, 653, 654. i 
Beaconsfield, Lord, 746, 751, ^ 
764. 

Bebadal Khan, jeweller, 393. 
Bednur (Bednore), 484, 486. 

Beef, eaten in ancient times, 24 3 
61. 


Begams of Oudli, 536, 538-40, a 



Belgaurn, 279. # . 

Bellary District, neolithic sites .. 
2 ; town, captured by SiV ilJ 
429. 




Belur, temple at, 309. 

Benares, 44 ?/., 45; treaty of, a* 

Rftjfi Chait Singh of, ■>y 

revenue settlement of, 565. 

Bencoolen, in Sumatra, 521. 

Benfield, Paul 553, 646. . ; 

Bengal, non-Aryan, 8 : on Kaun ^ 
side, 28 ; early history of, 184;. ^ 

Muhammadan conquest of. 
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wnt, 229, 258, 2G3 ; 

’s* Jconquest of, 354; re- 
&A n i 338, 380 : nraise of. 


famine in, 507 ; snore- 

of, 521 : Gazelle, 646 ; 
Tenancy Act, 763, 761; parti¬ 
tion of, 774, 779, 761 1 

R Bcntinck Lord William Cavendish-, 

and \ellore mutiny, 610 ; Gover- 

nor-gcneral, 655-72, 676 712 

Brrar, co., 286, :JG3, 364 598-601 
707, 772, 773. * oua-ooi, 


• ^ • , ♦ < < 4 

fiSr di F°rL Sie ? a ' Saint .378. 
422 a-- an5 °‘ S ’ 4U > «7, 


418, 


422, 424. 

Beryls, 15, 143 . 

Bh 

Hhadrnl °4 lCt ° f Asoka > 103, 109. 

| ilh-ian? 1 U!j trad ition of, 75. 

I ^ fi galpur, 45, 50. 

I 29, 32. 

Rhaf? V *r’ S 0( ldess, 184. 
agmithi, r., 492. 

^ 289 ^ a ^ ar ^ Hyderabad ( 1 ), q.v 

lfe an ? 8s * Ra ia. 372. 

■ tea,' 1 ' «i a 

Bharra h uL 1 ?^’ 27 ■ 

10 ' 1 ' 

B 1 ,i isa a ” tpp ° Ru n<> i t . • i s : . 

B unmal, t ., iso 

aTi 83 j M e '°C; (2) Gurjar 

“'S1‘ i&S). t n,„v 0, *, 

Bf<>p«.aVo", 

Bhrigu, sage , 42 • 


Bhuj . capita! of i- n f • 

BhQmakL, j/52 cIs 
Bhurtpore, 002* Tu 

653, 654. ’ fi0C > «•*; fall 

* Bias, r., 20 n., 64 . 05 rnn 
Bidar, 278 •»«* • P® 4 

I 287, 407. ’ ~ Sl, ltanate, 2 

tBiddulph, General, 750 
Biderra, battle of, 490, 7 , 9 . 


Bihar, t. and co., 221. 

Bihari Lai, poet, 421 423. 

Bihar Mall, Raja, 34G. 

Bijapur, ci. and Am., buildings at 
298, 299, 442 ; historv of. 290-9, 
319, 398, 399, 407, 422, 442, 451. 

Bijjala, k., 202. 

Bikram, Raja, 151. 

Bimbisara, A., 45, 4G, 48, 49, 51. 
52, 70. 

Bindusfira, A., 70, 120. 

Blrbal, Raja, 361, 372. 

Bird, Robert Mcrttins, 662. 

Bir Singh Bundela, Raja, 304, 392, 
421, 437. 

Births and deaths registered, 87, 88. 

Bishop, of Calcutta, 019. 

Bithur, 631, 717. 

Bitpalo (Vltapala), artist, 186. 

Bittiga, A 4 ., 203. 

Blacker, Lt.-Col. V., historian, 630. 

Black Hole 489 ; Mountain cam¬ 
paign, 737, 746. 

Blake, Mr., murder of, 659. 

Board, of Control, 551, 675, 676, 
727, 758 ; of Revenue, 663 ; of 
Panjab administration, 701. 

Bodoahpru, A. of Burma, 648. 

Boigne, de, Count, 536, 555, 572. 
582. 

Bokhara, co., 402. 

Bolan Pass, 679, 754, 759. 

Bolts, \V., 510. Additions. 

Bombay Presidency, early history 
of, 339, 531-3 ; reveniu settle- 
meats of, 6i5 ; mutiny slight in, 
721 , city, the premier in'India, 
vi. 

Bonaparte,General = Napoleon, q.v., 
581. 

Boughton, Gabriel, 401 n. 

Bourbon, island, 507, 613. 

Bourdonnais, La (de la), 172. 

Bourquin, Louis, 600. 

Bow, Indian, 64. 84. 

Brahma, deity, 32. 

Brahman, varna , 14, 35 edit« rs% 
32 ; may came pollution, 11 ft - : 
writers, 47; ascetics. Ji‘2 ; trai¬ 
tors, 80 : kings, 3 P‘. 173. 

Brdkmonas , 17, 49. 

Brnhmanical, orcfcrenCe for crema¬ 
tion, 3 ; iJistinetive system, xi, 
xit. 13 ; Hinduism, 55, 57, 157, 
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bloody sacrifices, 107 ; 
Quality, 198; reaction, 118; 
loly men, 109 ; sacred sites, 178 ; 
.^^ieities, ISO ; caves, 201 ; Pallava 
^"kings mostly, 210. 

Brahmans, India the land of the, 
x ; in south, 14, 17 ; used S07na 
forests, 23 n. ; Nambudri, 2 1, 
40 ; reverence to and authority 
of, 34, 09 ; rules and religion of, 
37*. 47, 50 ; of Taxi la, 01 ; ate 
flesh, 70 ; employed by Jains, 75 ; 
sacred language of, 158 ; Maga 
and Nagar, 173. 

Brahmapun camp. 445. 

Brahmaputra, 149; delta, 424. 

Brahmavarta, co., 13. 

Braithwaite, Colonel, 544, 554. 

Branding regulations, 327, 353. 

Brihadratha, A*., 118. 

Brinjaries = Banjaras, 500 n. 

Broad foot, Captain George, 082. 

Bronze age, 4, 23. 

Browne, Mr. James, 408 n. ; General, 
752. 

Brvdon, Dr. 081, G88. 

Buckingham, .!. S., 046, 047 ; Duke 
of, and Chandos, 748. 

Buddha, Gautama, 47, 48 ; career 
of 51 ; teaching of, 54 ; images 
of' 132j 209 ; and the Lichchhavis, 
147. , # 

Buddhism, Holy Land of, xix ; 
origin of, 49 ; contrasted with 
Jainism, 52 ; popular, 54 ; trans¬ 
formation of, 55, 94, 133 ; in 
Ceylon, 99, 100; mixed with 
other cults, 132 ; primitive, 133 ; 
Hina - yawi and Maha - yana 

schools of, 334 ; in Tibet, 175 ; in 
Nepal, 170, 624 ; of the Palas, 185 : 
2;ad slight hold on Bundelkhand, 
188; Gods of Northern , 180; 
decline of, in Deccan, 201 ; 
in Pallava country, 209. 

Buddhist, church, 52 ; 6 period,’ 55. 
cult of images, 07 ; propaganda, 
98 * teaching of happiness, 108 ; 
As oka an ardent, 109 : sculpture, 
3 82 • Holy Land, 158 ; pilgrims, 
102- monasteries at Kanauj, 
167 ; manuscripts jp Nepal, 176 ; 
024 : sites in Kashmir, 178.5 
PaJa kings, 185. 



Bukka, Raya, 301, 302, 3l 

Bukkur (Bakhar), /., 075,1 

Bulaki or Dawar Baksh, Prik 

Buland Darwaza, 351, 309. 

Bulandshahr (Baran), 192. 

Bundelkhand, 08, 180, 188, 

222 . 

Bundi, Raja of, G09. 

Burdwan, 499, 503 n., 571. 

Burgess, J., on Gujarat architect 
tu re, 274. 

Burhdn-i Ma'dsir, historv, 275 
270, 281, 286. ‘ . 

Burhfmpur, 297, 303, 385,.380, 39* 
395, 403. 

Burial, 3. 

Burke, Edmund, 525, 548, 570. 

Burma, distinct from India, i ; waf 3 
with, (1st) 648-54; (2nd) 702-* 
710; (3rd) 700, 701, 764. 

Burn, Lt.-Col., 002. 

Burncs, Sir Alexander, 001, 070-8, 
080, OSH. 

Burney, Colonel, 052. 

Buseo, Rev. Father, 409. 

Bussy, 47G, 478, 482, 543. 

Buxar, battle of, 500, 501, 509. 

Cachar = Kachar, n.v, 

Cael = Kayal, q.v. 




1 


Calcutta, importance of vi * f° lII T 
dation of, 339, 449, 451’; *> • 
Co. in, 460 ; threatened ’;'j 
Marathas, 487 : taken by Siro/V.v 
daula, 489, 509 ; recaptured ■ 
Clive, 491, 509 ; Clive’s jugir * lt j „• 
494 ; riches of, 497 ; Sup 1 ' 0 
Court at, 523 ; college ^ 
writers at, 594; improved'/ 
in, 006 ; Bishop of, 019 ; JoU yTi 
047 ; population of, 779. 

Calendar, xvi n. 

Calicut, viii, 309, 331, 335. 

Caliph, see. Khallfs. 

Camac, Colonel, 533. 

Cambay, 152. 

Cambodia, km., 709. 

Camel corps, 184. ( l!tl . 

Campbell, Colonel, 545 ; Sir C° p 
717, 720, 730. 

Cannanorc. 331. , fl 

Canning, Lord, as Governor-? 1 . 
cral, 710-31, 783, 784; 

Viceroy, 732-7, 740, 784. 
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^ood Hope, 031, 578. 
Offences, 80. 

^ Ps massacre, 143 . 
sccioli, on Clive, 509 

Ca w , n^452 emelli ’ traveUer * 445 > 
Cl 533 °’ C(4onel (General), 502, 
Carnatic, co.. 473-7 .toe K < r 
annexed, 589, 600 ) . NawHb' of| 

Cartridges'greased 5 ° 9 ’ 51 °' 

A ^ste, liseuied! e 844 2 

Cats, a ea n t e en, f 8 B 1 r 5 f ; ganza > 339 ‘ 

I 

72I 1 °oA mutin Y at, 717—19, 
,, 72 ] > 130, 731. 

Cenc d 1:>is . tricts . 392, COC. 

c "r, of Asoka > ioo. 

Censorship of press, 647 . . 

^4 S 77o' Urja , 80 5 British > 75G > 

Ct viiie, 1 .’ I r I1flia ’ 033 > 631 ”• > 1>r °- 
Vinces, 033. 708. 

ehrSnicl^ Ct xv fr0m , Ind * 8 ’ i; 

OI, xv ; polyandry in, 

■ ; commerce of. 15 ; monk- 
mi„.*? end> of ’ 94 » Asoka’s 
S i)m „ L S to > 09 : relations of 

liftini CTV^ 149 5 Ga i a ‘ 
Indian 4 ' m ’ 145 > 205 ’ carl >' 
horrors L % " ith > 207 > 211 5 
of, 593 n. ’ 813 5 later ,listor .V 

Chalf.Sh, gb'luti 25 ”• 

Chakan, G3G ~8. 

Chaluky^dv RSjS ’ ix - 
in. mnioo^i lG4 > 167 > 170 ’ 

Chaman, 705 ~ 1(> - 

Chambal, r .; €8r , 

Chambers,"si’r^to^ Y ilIe > 753 - 

Champion Col^nel 0 ^ 22 ’ 527 «. 
Chanakvar-^—•• ° 18 * 


Chanakya-iKauiiu 

Chan dal a, on iastes N ?’*?*’ r>7, 
Chanda Sahib, 474. 47o -J ‘j.s- 
Chand Bibi, 290 , 294 a g. 4 



Chandel dynasty, 18G-8, lfl 

Chandertiagore,*337 471, 48<J 
491, 490. 

Chandragiri J.,307,316,339,405,407. 

Chandragupta (1) Maiirya, xii, 57 ; 
history of, 72-G ; institutions 
of, 76 ; Pataliputra, capital of, 
77 ; religion of, 78 ; autocracy 
of, 80 ; army of, 82 ; severity 
of, 85 ; municipal organization 
of, 87 ; departments under, 89 ; 
full information concerning, 92 ; 
chronology of, 120 ; (2) I Gupta, 
47, 147, 148, 3GO, 170 ; (3) II 
Gupta, 151—6, 159, 161, 170. 

Chand Jtdisa, Hindi epic, 28, 196. 

Chang-Kien, 129. 

Chank = conch shells, q.v ., 3. 

Chariots, 65, 81-3. 

Charnock, Job, 339, 449. 

Charter, of 1773 and 1793, 572, 
578 ; of 1813, 63 9 ; of 1833, 
668, 673 ; of 1853, 708, 783. 

Chase, a royal sport, 78. 

Chashtana, Satrap, 152. 

Chauhan dynasty of Ajmer, 195. 

Chaulukya dynasty, 3 89. 

Cheat Ih, a tax, 43 1. 457. 

Chedi, a Vedio tribe, 22. 

Chelmsford, Lord, Viceroy, 780, 

701 ecu 

Chera! km.] 206, 215. 

Cherry, Mr., 57G. 

Chiefs’ Colleges, 743. 

Child, Sir Josiah and Sir John, 339, 
340, 449, 450. 

Chi lift nwa la, battle of. 698, 700, 709. 

China, histories of. xv, xix ; civili¬ 
zation of, 43 ; Buddhism in, 49 ; 
western, 127 ; and India, 129 ; 
embassies to and from, 162 ; in 
seventh century, 174 ; and 
Nepal. 175, 624 ; attack on, 24 i: 
tea trade, 639, GG8 ; w»i with, 
711, 722: frontier of, 767; 

plague from, 768 ; and Tibet, 
771 ; opium trade with. 777. 

Cliinab, r., 25, 63, 375, 69 9. 

Chinese, war with Kud in*. *-0 ; 
images 143 ; pilgrims, xix, H>2. 
165, 3G7, 168 : victmy, 170; 
Turkistan, 129-31, 136, 178 ; 

Republic, 771, 
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Hatli, vi., 387 ; Khan, 
227 230 ; (2) governor 
u/tan, 225 n. 

n^put = Madras District, q.v., 1 . 
Kilich Khan = Asaf Jah, q.v., 
450. 

Chinsuni, 481, 491, 490. 

Chirol, Sir Valentine, author, 782. 

Chitor, inscriptions at, xvii, 118 ; 
sieves of, 232, 350 ; demolition 
of walls of, 403 ; destruction of 
temples at., 439. 

Chitpawan Brahmans 40. 

Chitral, 59 n ., 707, <81. 

Chittagong, 449, 499, 503 n. 

Chita (Cheetoo), Pind&rf, G20, 
029. 

Choia, people and km ., xii, 144, 
210-14, 210. 

Cholera, 029. 

Cher miliars, 417. 

Christianity, in Bijapur, 296 ; in 
Mogul empire, 361, 369, 378, 

388. 

Christians, xi ; persecution of, 397. 

Chronogram, specimen, 279. 

Chronology, i, xiv, xxiv, 147. 

Chunar (Chanar), fortress, 501, i>03. 

Chupatties, 714. 

Chulia (Chota) Nagpur, 740, 775. 

Cinder mound, 665 n. 

Cipher, used by Mauryas, 89^ 

Cities, seven sacred, 44 n., 152. 

Civil Service, reform of, 557, 594, 
019, 708, 740. 

Clavering, Sir John, 521, 523-8, 

Cl h r e, Robert, 1st Baron, 47*1-0, 481, 
485, 489-96, 498, 501-4 ; charac¬ 
ter of, 505-7, 510; 2nd Baron, 
governor of Madras, 583, 594. 

Close, Colonel, 587. 

Clyde, Lord - Campbell, Sir Colin, 
q.v., 717. 

Cochin, Iff, 331 * 

Coinage of L. I. Co., 642 

rv>ins as source of history, xvii 

punch-marked 69 114, 200 

Indo-Greek, 12a, 141 : Kushan 
128, 129, 132, 140 ; Indo-Roman 
j u Gupta, 150, 102 ; Gurkha 
175; Ah5m, 179 ; of Bhoja, 184 
of Ghazni, 190; of Kahauj, 195 
earlv Chalukya, 200; Choia, -11 
? Pnllava, 214; Pandya, 214 



Chera, 215; Chandel, 
slave kings, 225, 226/ 

Khilji, 232 ; Tughlak, 236^ _ 

251; of Bengal, 243 ; of Jaunpur, 
254 ; Lodi, 256 ; of Malwa, 205 ; 
of Gujarat, 209 ; of Kashmir* 
273 ; Bahmani, 277, 28G ; of 
Vijayanagar, 303, 320 ; of Babur, 
321 ; Sur, 329 ; Indo-European. 
335-7, 339 ; oi Akbar, 356 ; oi 
Jahangir, 377, 391 ; of Murad 
Bakhsh, 410 ; of Shahjahan, 410. 
421, 423 ; of Aurangzeb, 449 ; ot 
E. I. Co., 041. 

Colbert, minister, 471. 

Colvin, John, 716, 731 ; Sir Auck¬ 
land, 731. 

Combermere, Lord, 053. 

Comet, Newton’s, 430. 

Commerce, ancient, 08. 

Comorin, Cape, 8, 200, 474. 

Conch shells, trade in, 3, 15, 09, 97. 

Conjeeveram=Kfinchi, q.v., 44 n. 

Constitution, of India, xii, 519. 

Constitutional Reforms, 780. 

Conti, Nicolo, traveller, 303, 308. 

Coorg, co., 500, 659. 

Coote, Sir Eyre, 479, 492 n., 537, 
542-4. 

Cooum, r., 338. 

Copper, implements, 4, 5, 1G, 2-3 > 
images, 161. 

Corah —Kora, q.v., 503 n. 

Cornwallis, Lord, administration ob 
556-72 ; character of, 573 ; chry 
nology of, 578 ; second admin* 8 ' 
tration of, 608, 609, 019. 

Coromandel coast, 200. 

Cossijurah case, 529. [46® # 

Cossimbazaar Kasimba/ar, 

Cotion, General, G79 ; trade, Dy 
speculation in, 742 ; taxation 
745. 

Council, of Pataliputra, 100, lO 3 1 
of Kanishka, 132. 

Councils Act of 1909, 777. 

Courtesans, at court, 78, 314. 

Courts-martial, 058. 

Cow, sacrificed, 23, 32 ; venerated- 
x, 34, 102. 

Cowries, as coinage, 155 n . 

Cradock, Sir John, 610. 

Cranganore, 144. 

Cremation, 3. 
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Avar, (597, 711, 730. 
finds, 354. 

/n, battle of, 7S1. 

, Sir Mark, 587. 

1\, on Dupleix, 486. 
Cunningham, Sir A., xv, xxiv ; 

J. D., historian, 710 

Currency, 766. 

C, V r 08-7 O - f ,781 le 784 n ’ L ° rd ’ ViCCr ° y ’ 
CU 77 Z 9° n n Wyl,ie ’ S * William, 778, 

Cn?nh m 703. 


CuS n 7G3 « 

Guj’ar^MT^’lf - , and 

413 : hL7 L’ S I 1 .!. koh . 


41 a . i ’ 7 ... > tJara Shikoh in, 

infaAt&^ 9 ^ 03u > 354 = 

U 599 Ck fiOn°rn Sa )’ 4<i0 ' 488 « 503 > 
GGG ; rebellion in, 641, 

Cvm Va= 7 Kat ' va ’ 1- v -> 402. 

Cyrus, k., 59. 


Uabo, battle or. G85, 088. 

Dacoits, 512. 

Dadaji Konaileo. 435. 

*., 413. ' 

G0T~ri0 Por3, Governor-general, 
Daman. 336. 

Oanda-nlli, 85, 92 ». 

Damshmand Khan, 414, 425. 

DanK -i SC ^ t,emon ts, 337, 449. 

DarVsi’i Pr . ,nf,,! ’ 351 > 3(i3 > 3 °4. 

,m R S ! lkoh . Prince, 403, 404, 407, 
Dan ’ 411 -15, 422. 

Daw ,’c Pe °P le > 3 »- 

Daroga, 57o ° f H - vstas P e s, k., 45. 

DfirriMrjf’’ 45 > 47 > 70. 

D:>san r ?'>’ fortress, 282. 

IV, ’ •> 08. 

ao^JaV W k - of Ajodhya, 27, 
l2o. Magadha, 117, 

Wasyu, people, 14. 

DandK^n 0 ?;^ b >. COB. 

355 ; ’ ,r > k ' of 1{l 'ngal. 354, 

413 * /-\ dicer of Dara Shikoh, 

453, 674 ^° VCrn °r of the Deccan, 

Baulatfib&d, 398, 400 
Daidat, Kha nj 3 21 ; (2) 402; 
liuo Sindia, 572, 596, 597. 



Dawar Bakhsh, or Bulaki. I 
S92. 

Dawn, hymn to, 19. 

Day, Francis, 338. 

Death penalty, 86. 

Deccan, the, ii, 13, 119, 197-200, 
231, 233, 235, 242, 275, 286, 299, 
362-4, 384, 391, 393. 397, 399, 
408, 425, 441, 445, 451, 456, 466, 
468, 599 ; army of, 628 ; famine 
in, 748. 

Deeg (Dig), battle of, 602, 606. 
634. 

Dehra Dun District, 623. 

Dei'maehos, ambassador, 76. 

Delhi, includes Indarpat, 31 ; his¬ 
tory of, 196 mediaeval cities 
of, 234, 237, 239 ; of Shahjahan, 
419, 422 ; battle of, 600 ; defence 
of, 602, 606, 634: arsenal, 711, 
716 ; mutiny at, 716, 723 ; 

territory, 725 ; new capital at, 
vi, 779. 

Demetrios, A., 123, 140. 

Deogaon, treaty of, 600, 606, 634. 

Deorai, battle of, 413, 422. 

Dera GhazI Khan District, 772. 

Devadatta, cousin of Buddha, 47, 
48. 

Devdnampiya, title, meaning of, 
98 n. ; applied to Tissa, A . (4 
Ceylon, 98 n. 

Devapala, A. of Bengal, 185. 

Deva Raya, I and II. 303, 317-19. 

Dlmnga, A., 168, 190. 

Dhar, 189, 265. 

Dharma , defined, 34, 714; of 
Asoka, 107. 

Dharmapala, k. of Bengal, 185. 

DhnTmGsdiiro.s, 92. 

Dlmrmat, battle of, 410, 422. 

Dhinmn, sculptor, 186. 

Dhoondia Waugh (DliundiaWahaff), 
587. 

Dhritarashtra, A . 28. 

Dhuleep (Dilip) Singh, Maharaja. 
693, 700. 

Diet, at Vijayanagar, 314. 

LHgambara Jains, 54. 

Dilras B:ino Begam, 400, 108. 

Dinuporc, 77, 712. 

Dindigul, 484, 486. * 

Din lid hi, 859. 

Dinkur Rao, Sir, 721, 745. 
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j Vleity, 59. 

rffik, chronicle, 98. 
iggraBtampy, Maury a, 84. 
^&s{ri^l^oards, 756. 

^Districts, 570 . 

Diu, 336. 

Dlwdnly "rant of, 503. 

Dodb, defined, 13 n. 

Donabew, 650. _ ‘ 

Dost Muhammad Ivhan, Amir, 675, 
677-0, 683, 684, 722, 740. 

Drake, Mr., governor, 480, 401. 

Drangianu 123. 

Draupadi, *, . 

Dravidian languages and civiliza¬ 
tion, 12, 14. 

DrishadvatT, r., 13. 

Duelling in S. India, 313. 

Dull, Grant, historian, 451, 468; 

Dr. Alexander, missionary, 670. 
Dufferin, Lord, Viceroy, 757-64, 
784. 

Du Jarric, historian, xxii, 366, 391. 
Dumas, governor, 471. 

Dumdum, 715. 

Duncan, Jonathan, 557, 562, 563. 
Dundas (Lord Melville), 547, 548, 
551 n., 553 n., 576. 

Duplcix, 470 71., 471—4, 476—S, 4-82, 
483, 485, 494. 

Durand, Sir Henry Marion, 6/0, 
680, 683 ; Sir Henry Mortimer, 
765 : line called, 765. 

Durgad&s of vlewir, 44L 
Durgavati, queen, 188, 347. 
Duryodhana, Kaurava, 28. 

Dvarika (Dvaravati), t., 44 n . 

Earthquakes, 630, 654. 

Eastern Bengal and Assam, pro¬ 
vince, 774. 

East India Company, history of, 
337-42, 725, 783* 

Edicts of Asoka, xvii, 103-110. 
Edinburgh, H.B.H. the Duke of, 

ry JO T'Aft, 

Education, 114, 670, 708, 700, 735, 

(WQ 

Edward, VII, King-Bmperor, 741, 
745 ; Prince (Duke of Clarence), 
744. 

Edsvardes, Sir Herbert, 608, 701. 
Edwards, William, envoy, 381. 
Egypt, earliest tradition of, 1, 43; 



Roman conquest of, 146 ; I 
of the British empire, 58ll 
expedition to, 503, 606, 6® 
Egyptian, Khalif, 244. 

Elephants, sources of supply of, 68 ; 

in ancient army, 81. 

Elgin, Lord, Viceroy, (I) 737, 74G, 
784 ; (II) 767, 781, 784. 
Elizabeth, Queen, 337, 783. 
Ellenborough, Lord, Governor-gen¬ 
eral, 676, 6S2-9, 727, 732, 783. 
Elliot, Sir Henry, xx ; Sir Gilbert — 
Lord Minto I, q.v ., 611. 

Ellis, Mr., 500. 

Elphinstone, Mountstuart, xx, 580, 
614, 633 ; General, 670, 680, G83 ; 
Lord, 721. 

English education, 670. 
Enslavement forbidden, 346. 
Ephthalites = Huns (White), q.v., 
163. 

Epic period, 26—33. 

Era, xv ; Ilahi, xvi ; Vikrama, 57 ; 
Saka, 128 ; of ICanishka, 130 ; 
Gupta, 148, 170 ; Malabar, 215. 
Espiorage, Maurya, 89, 116. 

Euclid, 97 7 i. 

Eukratides, k., 123. 

European, troops, 712. 

Euthydemos, 123. 

Exchange, 766. 


Fa-hien, pilgrim, xix, 153-5. 

Faizi, 358, 3G9, 372. 

Fait a (Fulta), 466, 480, 491, 49G, 
510. 

Famine, in time of Bhadrab&hu, 
75 ; in seventh century, 169 ; 
of a. D. 1291, 230; a. i>. 1342, 
243; a. D. 1306, Durga Devi, 
276 ; A. D. 1308, 252 ; a. n. 1473, 
of Bljapur, 280 ; a. d. 1555-6, 
344 ; A. n. 1505-8, 362, 371, 374 ; 
a. n. 1630-2, 393; a. n. 1650, 
423 ; A. D» 1770, 507-0 ; at 

Madras, 543 ; in Cutch, 630 ; of 
A. D. 1837-8, 673, 688 ; of A. D* 
1861, 734, 746 ; in Orissa, &c., 
740, 746 ; policy, 741, 740, 770 ? 
of a. d. 1873-4, 745 ; A. i>- 

1876-8, 748, 763 : A. n. 1896-7. 
708, 781 ; a. d. 1900, 770, 781. 
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j-i Jahangir!, 390. 
disiyar, emperor, 455, 468. 

^ y n as t y, 297. 

<%Fath^Khan, son of Malik Ambar, 
39S. 

Fathpur-Sikri, 351, 356, 357, 369, 
373. 

Fencibles, defined, 610 n. 
Fcrozcshah, battle of, 694, 709. 
Fifth Report , 567, 578. 

Finance, 735, 744 , 750. 

Fine as penalty, 86 , 154. 

*291 ^ Clisllta )> historian, xx, 


Firozaba.l, (l) at Delhi, 248, 252 ; 

( 2 ) in Deccan, 27G. 

Fn-oz Shah, ( 1 ) 0 f Persia, 168 ; ( 2 ) 


of Delhi, 113, 246-52, 262 ; (3) 
■tSaiimanl, 276, 285, 319. 

flogging in army, 657, 671. 

Florence, inlay work of, 419. 

horde, Colonel, 481, 496. 

Foreigners, Maurya care of, 87. 

borrest, Sir G., historian, 509; 
Add., 731. 

Forsyth, Sir Douglas. 743 . 

bort, St. George, 339 ; William, 
039, 785 ; Victoria, 490 ; Marl¬ 
borough, 521 n. 

Forts, Maratha, 433. 

Fox : Charles, India Bills of, 547, 
ool . 

Frann Sj Sir Philip, 511, 521, 523-5, 
527, 528. 

F J^ r : F° V at, author, 782. 

FrenoK* ® ir Andrew, 778 and n. 
p ncll » ^ Ukment 337, 341, 593 ; 
;^t? t J India Company, 471, 485; 

ands, 616, 619; intrigues in. 
Burma, 760. 
frontier Foret*, 701 772. 

Piih r V Dr ‘’ travi ' l,e i'» 435, 452. 

Zt n 'V- < 0,0IU ‘ 1 . 345. 

^yzabad, 539. 


GaH w'ir 1 ' '}•'. anst y ° r Kanauj, 195. 
745,' 74 ,'i 1 Unro ‘ Ul > 458, 533, 535, 


W h .V;» Ceylon, 145,205 
Galgala (Galgah), cai 11 , 5 . 
Gambling, Vedlc, 28 ; regulated, 
79 n. 

Ganda, Chandel A\, 188,192. 
Gandamuk, trr aty of, 752 . 


r^ JJ 

Gandhara, people and co., (HjCmT., 
T2S ; school of art, 135. I 
Gandharia. co., 45. 


Ganesa, deity, 32. 

Ganga, dynasties, 199. 
Gangaikonda-Cholapuram, 212. 
Ganges, r., iii, 4, 5, 6, 25. 14 ; 
veneration of, 69 ; confluence 
of Son with, 77 ; Kanauj formerly 
on, 167, 189 ; Chausa on, 326 ; 
Mungir on, 500 ; Canal, 689, 707. 
Gangu Brahman, legend of, 27o 11 . 
Garhgaon, t.. 179. 

Garlic, not eaten, 154. 

Gauhar Ali, Prince = Shah Alain, 
q.v ., 460. 

Gauliati, 180, 424. 

Gaur, ci., 184, 221,231, 264. 
Gautama = Buddha, q.v. 

Gawllgarh, fortress, 284, 286, 600. 
Gaya. ci.> 51. 

Gcclrosia, co., 66. 

Gemelli Careri = Careri, Gemelli, 
q.v. 

Geography, and history, i-vi. 
George V. King-Emperor, 779, 
780. 

Germany, war with, 781. 

Ghaggar, r., 13 11 . 

Ghagnra, battle of, 323. 

Ghdzi , defined, 257, 2S0. 

Ghazipur, 608. 

Ghaziu-d din, vizier, 460. 

Glieria, fortress, 190, 491, 509,^32. 
Ghivasu-d din. (1) Sultan of Ghor. 

218, 222 ; (2) Tughlak Shall, 230. 
Ghor. co.. 217. 

Ghulam Kadir, 572. 

Gibraltar, 535, 554. 

Gidhour, Raja of, 188. 

Gilgit, 59 ?*., 767. 

Gillespie, General. 617, 622. 

Gingee - Tinji, 429. 
Gladiatorial combats, 78. 
Gladstone, Mr., 7.53, 759. 

Glausai (Glnukanikoi). <*■»• 

Gnostic Christianity «■ • 

Goa, 292, 8( 31 ' 

Gobi, desert TuMamaUn, q.v. 
Godavari,?'.. 119.289. 

Goddard, General, ;>33. 

Godeheu, Mon ivur, 4i8, 482, . 
490. 

Godolphin, Lord. 341, 34-.. 
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General, 702, 713. 

I OGtfgi), t. y 292. 

, battle of, 355, 374. 
iolnt^State, G08. 

Jotrfuile (Gokla), Bapu, G30. 
Gokula, Jat rebel, 428. 

Gold, mining, 3 ; jewellery, 23. 
Golkonda, ci. and km ., 288-90, 406, 
442,451. 

Gondophernes, k., 126. 

Gondvvana, co., conquered, 347. 
Gopala, k. of Bengal, 185. 
Gorakhpur, 590, 669. 

Gough, Sir Hugh (Lord), 686, 698 ; 

Sir Charles, author, 710. 
Govinda-chandra, k., 195. 

Govind Singh, Sikh guru , 454. 
Graeco-Roman, art, 136. 

Grand Trunk Road, 707. 

Granth , of Govind, 454. 

Great War, the, (1) of the Malm- 
blidrata , 30 ; (2) of 1914, 648, 
779, 780. 


Greece, dated history of, xiv, xv. 

Greek, settlements, 8 : authors, 58, 
59 ; kingdoms, 67, 123 ; military 
ideas, 82 ; example. 111, 140 ; 
gods, 131, 142 ; civilization, 136, 
138 : k. of Kabul, 141 ; script, 
142; science, 160, 162; spirit 


163. 

Grierson, Sir G., on languages, 
15. 

Grinin, Sir Lepel, author, 710. 
Gubbins, Mr., 713. 

Guides, Corps of, 701, 772. 

Gii jar, people, 9. 

Gujarat, (1) province in W. India, 
189; sultanate of, 267, 271, 
273 ; conquest of, 352 ; (2) in 
Panjab, battle of, 699. 

GuJab Singh, Raja, 696. 

Golbarga = Kulbarga, q.v., 275 7?., 


j 

Gun, great, of Agra, 600 ??. 

Guntur District, 477 7?., 480, 48 ? ??., 


540, 542, 578. 

Gupta, era, xv, 148, 170 : father of 
Upagupta, 101 ; dynasty and 
period, 147-62, 170. 

Gurjara, people, 163, 164, 181 ; 

-Pratihara km., 182-4. 

Gurkha, people, xii, 17o, 621, 624. 
Gwalior, ci. and State, 220, 229, 


411 ; taken by Akbarl 
captured by British, 533, 
affairs of, 686 ; Contingent, * 
fort exchanged, vii, 761. 

Gyantse, /. in Tibet, 771. 



Habb (Hab), r., 66. 

Habibullah, Amir (k.), 770, 781 ; 
murder of, 780. 

Habshi = Abyssinians, q.v., 278. 

Hadrian, Roman emperor, 136, 146. 

Haidar, (1) Mirza, of Kashmir, 273 
274; (2) Ali, of Mysore, 469, 

483-6, 540—5, 554. 

Haileybury, E. I. College, 594. 

Hakim Mahdi, minister, 658. 

Hakrfi, r., iv, 11??., 25, 183, 190, 
459. 

Haldighat Pass, battle of, 355, 371. 

llalebid, temple, 204. 

Halhed on Hindu law and grammar, 
514,648. 

Halifax, Lord — Wood, Sir Charles, 

Hamlda Baau Regam, 345. 

Hamilton, William, surgeon, 456. 

Hampi (Vijayanagar, q.v.), ruins 
at, 320. 

Hanafi (Hanifa) school of law 409, 
446. 


Hanuman, monkey-god 27. 

Hardinge, Sir Henry, (l) i Lord, 
Governor-general, 689-97, 709, 
^ ^ Lord, author, 694, 
710 ; (3) [ii Lord (of Penshurst), 
Viceroy, 779. 781, 784. 

Hard war, t., 44 ?}. 

Hargobind, Sikh guru, 453. 

Harihara I and il of VijayanagaO 
301, 302, 316, 317, 319. 

Ilarivamsa , poem, 28, 33. 

Harris, General, 583 ; Lord (2nd), 
740. 

Harsh . (1 )k. of Kanauj, 82,105-71 ,* 
(2) k. of Kashmir, 176. 

Ha sai i a bad = A hsanabad, 275. 

Hasan Abdal, vi.. 61. 

Hassan Ali, Mrs. Meer, author, 
674 ?i. 

Hastin&pur, 28, 31. 



554; impeachment of. 547 ; 
character of, 548-51 ; death o r , 
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books concerning, 555 ; 
r 'quc^s of, Governor-ceneral. 
>-36, G38-47. 
fort, G42. 

Sir Henry, 679 ra., G83, 


1^^^381, 390. 


Heruties Princc = 331 • 

Herat, 674^6?7 ^°^’ 59 ’ 6 °' 

Hcrmaios h -.A- 


tr . r* *> 0*7. 

Hermmos, k., 3 25. 

Hewitt, General 7io 

ffiek* Sb M y ’ Lord > <*72. 

Hiwh 6 ?’ AIr '’ e<litor » C16. 

,r ? 1 Courts, 734. 

¥. l J ra (Hegira), ](). 

, "i'S;. ill. on. 

^rnvtfmi, tl ! e ?. r y °f vamas, 14; 
forei fjT ^ 3 » attitude towards 
formgners, 40 ; society and law, 

H concern^; 369. 5 Akbar ’ S **** 

DrS^® 1 Ind i iin uni ‘y.*; 

Muslim 1 conversion to 8 ; 

ffiS“5 vwb *^. n;«!«.«: 

Land ofJ a marks , of - 21 5 Ho, y 

Ketkar ’ on la T*®’ ‘V 
52 » Brahmamcal, 

56 • ,n a' 1o7 ’ » changes in, 

Of is A ' SSa ^’ 179 ; Tantric form 

and i' ; ortho( *ox, 185 ; Telingu 

Hlrfi Tis* anarese > : «>0. 

Lai, 403. 

ULsurVnf r 'T UXS ' C£3 » (,3 °- 

div^nn, ln o[ i ' n, .... scen, ‘S of, v; 
xiv-xxiv • V V" : sources of, 
xiv, 44. ooginning of dated, 

lJ 168, lTO^tooflo-"’ xix ’ 15C ’ 165 * 

Xliuen-tsune t ho,„V. 

Hobhouse, % t ^ 

Hodgson, Brian H., 170, Vil.* 


ror 


Hodson, Lieut., 723, 724. 

1 Iolkar, see Jas want Uao Holl 
458. 

Holmes, T. R. E., historian, 731. 
Holwell, Mr., 489, 496. 

Hooghly (Hugli), t. and r., 390, 449, 
495 ; District, 503. 

Hoshang Shah, 189, 205. 

Iloysala dynasty, 208. 

Hpagyfdoa, h. of Burma, 648, 652. 
Humayun, (1) Padshah of Delhi, 
occupied Gujarat, 270 ; history 
of, 325-7, 329, 330, 343, 374 ; (2) 
Bahmani A\, 279, 285. 

Iiun (Huna), people, 9, 1G3, 174. 
Ilunza, co., 705, 781. 

Husain, Ali, Barha Sayyid, 450 : 
Shah, (1) of Jaunpur, 253, 254 ; 

(2) of Bengal, 254, 203, 2G0, 278 ; 

(3) of Ahmadnagar, 290. 
Iluvishka, A., 130, 136, 146. 
Hydaspes, r., 20 n., Gl, 03 ; battle 


of, 63, 07. 

Hyde, Mr. Justice, 522, 520, 529. 
Hyderabad (Ilaidarabud), ci., (1) 
in Deccan. 289 ; (2) in Sind, 675 ; 
Ameers of (2), 670 ; Contingent 
of (1), 773. 

Hydrantes, r., 04. 

Hyphasis, r., 64. 


' Ibddat-khand— ‘Worship, House of, 

QmZ'tJ 3ijO. 

Ibn Batuta, traveller, 238-40, 240, 

202 . 

Ibrahim. Shah, {1} f Jaunpur, 254 ; 

(2) Lodi, Sultan, 255, 262, 322 ; 

(3) Adil Shah I of Bljapur, 293, 
297, 305, 319 ; (4) Adil Shah II. 
290, 297, 319 ; (5) titular em¬ 
peror of Delhi, 456 11 . ; Khan, (1) 
Nawab of Bengal, 339, 449 ; (2) 
Gardi, 402 n . 

Ikbtiyaru-1 Mulk, rebel, 352. 

Ilahf era. xvi. 

Ilbert, Sir Courtenay. 746, 758. 
Iliehpur (Ellichpur), 287, 400. 
Iltutinish, Sultan, 22 : 225,280,265 
Irnad Shglii dynasty, 280. 
Impalement, 812, 818. 
Impeachment defim-d, 548 n. 
Imperial Assemblage, 746. 

Impev, Sir Elijah, 522, 525-31, 
571 n.. 611. 
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INDEX 


istorical geography of, i-vi; 

1 in diversity of, viii ; pre- 
/ic, 1 ; elements of popula- 
of, 4; Islam in, 11, 258; 
anguuges of, 12 ; caste in, 34 ; 
in fourth century B.C., 67 ; and 
Parthia, 124 ; part of Hun 
empire, 1G3 ; Muhammadan con¬ 
quest of, 217. 257; Babur’s in¬ 
vasion of, 312 ; early European 
vovaces to, 330; transitional 
perioS in, 409 ; in eighteenth 
century, 487 ; constitution ’ oi, 
519 • Act of Pitt, ool ; designs 
of Napoleon on, 581 ; archaeology 

Indian Empire, Order of, 748. 
Indigo-planting, 609, 734. 
Indo-Aryans, 7, 8, 13. 
Indo-Germanic languages, 12. 
Indo-Muhammadan(-Persian)archl- 
tecture, 228, 250, 419. 

Indore, 577. 

Indra deity, 28, 69 ; k. Rashtra- 
lcuta HI. 189. 

Indraprastha (lndarpat), ci. f 31. 
Indrayadi range, 599. 

Indus, r., iii, 25, 20, 38, a.), 61,./1 ? 

78, 124, 190, 218, 001, 085, 090 ; 
army of, 078. 

Infanticide, 039, 689, 090 n. 

Inglis, Brigadier, 717. 

Inquisition, the, 33 a. 

*JSSS5Si&*»r. 

79, 95, 131,136, 137, 140, 1C 1, 
Ireland, copper implements in, 4. 
Iron, Age, 4 ; pillar, 101,100. 
Irrigation, Maurya, 91 ; British, 

707, 741 . . . 

Islam, rapid spread of, 10 ; in 
India proper, 11 ; progress and 
decline of, 217 ; canons of, 222 ; 
in Indian life. 258 : Shia sect 
of 326 ; Akbar’s rejection of, 
859, 369 ; a land of, 438. 
Islamabad - Mathura, q.v. t 43,, 
488 n. . 

Islarapuri -Brahma pun, 4 *k>. 

Islam Shah, 329, 330. 

Ismail, Shah, of BIjSpur, 293, 319 ; 
Beer, 572. 


ltimadu-d daulah, 377, 390.1 
I-tsing, Chinese pilgrim, 10! 
Ives, Surgeon, 491, 496, 509. 
Izid Bakhsli, Prince, 412. 


713, 
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Jackson, Coverlcy, 

A. M. T., 779 n. 

J‘afar, Mir. Nawab, 491-5, 498-500. 
504, 505, 509. 

Jagad-gura , title, 296 n. 

JagirSy 354. 

Jahanara, Princess, 395, 400, 400, 
415. _ 

Jaliandar Shah, 455. 

Jahangir, history of, see Salim (3), 
Prince, 109, 260, 375-9. 

Jaichand, Raja, 3 95, 220. 

Jaimall, chief, 350, 351. 

Jain, doctrines, 52, 53 ; Chandra- 
a U nta (1) probably 75 ; deities, 
78 u * images in Bundelkliand, 
188 ; creed in S. Maratha country, , 
201 ; Bittiga, k. y a zealous, 203 ; 
monastery, 210. 

Jainism, origin of, 47, 49 ; success 
of, 55 : books on, 71, Add. ; in 
Magadha, 75 ; a merciful creed, 
85 ; not in Kashmir or Assam, 
178 ; in 3\i sore and Deccan, 199, 
202, 203. 

Jains, sects of, 54 ; persecution of? 
214; taught Akbar, 309 ; dis¬ 
liked by Jahangir, 388. 

Jaintia Parganas, 651, 659, 672. 

Jaipfd, Raja of Batliindah, 189, 
191. 

Jaipur, 300, 627, 659. 

Jai Singh, Raja, 427, 437. 

Jailaly coin, 251. 

Jai ( pur State, 705. 

Jajau, battle of, 452, 468. 

Jalalabad, 680, 082. 

Jalal Khan, of Jaunpur, 254. 

•Talalu-d din, (1) title of Raziy>' a ; 
220 72. ; (2) Khiljl, Sultan, 280 , 
(3) Rfimi, 201. 

Jai Mika, son of Asoka, 110. 

James, k. of England, I, 381, 388 > 
II, 449. 

Jamshid, Kutb Shahi, 2S9. 

Janamejaya, k., 24. 

Janjlra, pirates of. 431. 

Jrmkaji Sindia, 080. 

Jaoli, Raja of, 420. 
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Hao Holkar, 59G, 597, 
_ vjuifigh, Raja. 409, 410, 413, 
438. 

Jatakus, 38 n ., 01, G2. 

Juts (Jats), 193, 3GG, 428, 4G1. 
Jauhar , rite, G5, 350. 

.Jaunpur, Arm., 254, 255, 2G2. 

Java, 1G2, 612, G17, G19, G20, 640. 
Jaxartes, r.. 127. 

Jayanta, a Jain deity, 78 n. 
Jejaka-bhukti, 18G. 

Jenkins, Mr., 608, 

Jerusalem, 781. 

Jesuit missions, to Akbar, xxi; (1) 
35G-8 ; (2 and 3) 3G1, 374. 

Jews, xi, 12 . 

Jhansi State, 705, 720, 723. 

Jhelum (Jihlam). r., 25, 59, 03. 
Jhujhar Singh, Bundela, 392. 
Jijhoti, 18G, 192. 

Jiji Bai, 431. 

Jinji (Gingce), 429, 444, 480. 

Jiv Mahaia, 426. 

Jiwun Khan, 413-15. 
i ls %£ Ulx > -51, 346, 45G. 

ITK'I Sfca te, 409, 410, 428, 440. 
ilo ot Portugal, 335. 

»- Ir U ilUa,1 >- 

e x-minister, 059. 

Jumna, •/*., 25, i lq • 

Jung Bahadur, Sir V?** ° * * 

Junius, belters of 511 
Junnar, 392 . 

Kablr, poet, 2G0. 

Kabul, Indian until 1739 • 

Alexander passed ,„ , P ’ ™ 

^8 M^h Rushans 

% on . oonquest 

oi, 217 , Babur, /,. < f > 21 . 

Humayun at, 326 ; A k bar’s ex¬ 
pedition to, J08 ; Shah Alain at, 
452 ; El pluustone . mission to 
614, 619 ; British relations with* 
675, 677-83. Afghanistan 

and Af?lum wars. 

Kacl.a (Kacha), A*., 148 n. 

Kachai (Cachar), 648, 649, 651, 659, 

Kadamba dynasty, 198. 

Kadphise* ii IE kings, 128, 129,146. 
Kafiristan, 174. 

Kaikobad, Sultan, 229, 230, 



Kailasa temple, 201. 

Kaisar-i Hind, title, 748. 

Kakatlya principality, 2S9. 
KfMamullah, Bahmani, 285 n. 
Kalanaur, 343. 

Kalanjar, 186, 222, 327, 350, 

614. 

Kalat=Khelat, q.v. 

Kali age, 34. 

Kali, goddess, 659, 666. 

Kalidasa, poet, 119, 158. 

Kalima defined, 359. 

Kalinga, km., 94, 95. 

Kallar caste, 205. 

KalpI, t., 721, 730. 

Kalusha, minister, 143. 

Kalyan, 426. 

Kalyani, t 202. 

Kamal Khan, minister, 293. 
Kamalu-d din, vizier, 460. 
Kambakhsh, Prince, 444, 452. 
Kamboja, people, 96. 

Kamrfm. Prince, 325. 

Kanara, annexed, 586. 

Kanarcse language, &c., 15 n.,. 276, 
315. 316. 

Kanauj, ci., 167, 169, 182, 192. 
Kanchi, ci 44 n ., 148, 200, 205, 
208, 210, 280. 

Kandahar, early history of, 126, 
326, 361, 374, 385, 401 ; time 
Sieges of, 402. 403, 422; march 
of Roberts to, 753 ; a gate of 
India, 755. 

Kandy, km., 593 n. 

Kangra, 191, 384. 

Kanfshka, A\, 126, 129-37, 146. 
Kanshi, r., 25 r,. 

Kapilavastu, t., 51. 

Kara (Kurrah), t. and district, 231, 
503, 513. 

Karachi, 65. 

Karan Singh, of Mcwar, 381. 
Karatova, r., 221. 

Karauli State, 705. 

Karikal, From n settlement, 47 1. 
Karikala (Kurikb&l), Chola k„ o, 

Karim Khan, Pindari, h26, 620 
Karma , doctrine, 54. 

Kurnedeva, A*., 188. 

Karnal, battle of, 459. 

Karnul (Kumoul), annexed, G/ u 

688 . 
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b. = Sliaha,bad, G8. 
dort, 435. 

/169. 

HIM, early history of, 17G-8 ; 
mediaeval and later history of, 
271-4 ; Aurangzeb in, 424. 
Kashtwar (Kishtwar), vi., 25. 

KasI=Benares, q.v., 44 n. 

Kasia, remains near, ol ,, o* n. 
Kasim, Barld, 282, 287, 288 n. ; 
KlSn, general, 410 ; Mir, 499, 

K&fimbazir (Cosbimbazaar), 488, 

XvasVllaja, Pundit, 46J, 4C8. 

Katak=Cuttack, q.v. 

Katehar, province, 517. 

Kathaioi, people, G2, G4, G65. 
Kathiawar, early history of, 74,151, 
198 ; administrative problems in, 
743.' 

Kathmandu, t., 175. 

Katwa (Cutwa), fort, 492. 
Kauravas, the, 28, 31, 32. 

Kausalya, queen, 27. 

Kau^ambl, 109. 

Kautilva, minister and author, 73, 
~ 75 , 92 ; cynical principles of, 84. 
Kuvcrl (Cauvery), r., xi, 144. 
Kaveripak, battle of, 476. 

Kavya defined, 27. 

Rival ruined port, iv, .. 

Kaye, Sir W. j!, historian, 088,731. 

US, aJ John (Lord), 678, 679. 

Keating, Colonel, 532. 

Keigwin, Captain, rebellion of, ..39. 
Kerala, co., 144, 206 ; -putra, km., 
97, 144. 

Kesava deva, temple, 421, 437. 
Khafi Khan, historian, xxii, 421,423. 
Khairpur State and Ameers, G75, 
G77, 68G n. 

ssat&y* «*• «• 

[ Hasan Basri, 277, 279. 
K^nl the, 10, 201 , 244 430 447. 
Khalilullah Khan, general, 411. 
Khatsa, (1) crown-lands, 354 , (-) 
Sikh military order, 690, 693. 
Khan Bahadur Khan, rebel, 720. 
Khande Rao, 484, 480. 

Khandesh, km. and co., vi, 1 lo? -...7, 
3G2, 864, 434. 


Khan Jahan, (1) minister, 241 
son of (1), 251; (3) Lodi, rebe 1 
Khanua, battle of, 323. 

Khan Zam&n, rebel, 350. 
Kharak Singh, G89 n., G92. 
Kharavela, A\, inscription of, 
58 n. y 70, 71, Add. 

Kharda, battle of, 575, 578. 
KharoshthI alphabet, 46, 114. 
Khelat (Ivalut), t. and co., 751. 
Khilafat movement, 780. 

Khizr Khan, 253. 

Khokhar tribe, 222. 

Khond, people, customs of, GOO, 
Khotan, 100,129,13G, 153,109, 
Khuldabad, vi., 440. 

Khurram, Prince, 381, 383-5, 
See Shahjahan. 

Khusru, (1) Shah or Mali! 
Ghazni, 218 ; (2) Amir, poet, 
200 ; (3) Prince, 304, 300, 
383, 384, 890, 453. 

Ivhwaja Jahan, (1) 236, 247 ; 
254. 



51, 


178. 

394. 

of 

229, 

375, 

( 2 ) 


Khwarizm (Khiva), 194. 

Khyber (Khaibar) Pass, 752. 
Kilpatrick, Major, 491. 

Kingship, Asiatic idea of, 109. 

Ivlrat (Ivirti) Singh, Raja of Jaipur, 
427; -varman, Chandel Raja, 188 . 
Kirkee (Ivharkl), battle of, 031, 034. 
Kitchener, Lord, 770. 

Kleophis, queen, 58. 

Knight, E. F., author, 765 n. 
Knighton, William, author, 073 v- 
Ivolaba (Colalm), port, !34. 
Kolhapur State, 590, 721. 
Kondapalli (Condapilly), t., 280. 
Konkan, the, ii, 277. 

Koppam, battle of, 202. 

Kora, t. and district, 503, 517. f 
Koregaon (Koregaum), defence oh 
631, 634. 


Korkai, ruined port, iv, 97, 215. 
KosrJa, km., 30, 44, 40. 

ICosi, r., iii. 

K5s mliiars, 91. 

Kotah, t. and State, 002, 028. 
Kottayam, harbour, 144*. 

Krateros, general, 05. 

Krishna, (1) demi-god, 32, 57 ; y ' 
1:., Rasntrakuta, i, 201 : (3) A-j 
- deva Rava, of Vijayanngar^ 303? 
815, 316, 318, 319. 
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District, 56 ; r., ii, 119, 
,/7, 289, 294, 445, 474. 
vasa, Bengali author, 204. 
vpyi iya defined, 35 , 39 

64! d 65, k 68 (OXydrakai) ’ PU ° PIC ’ Xi ’ 
Kubaelia, Nasiru-d din, 222. 
V o^ lrsa ’ l > 273 » 270, 278, 282 n., 
Kulinisrrij 180 

KuS-f t,l fc ’ ! > 156 . 17 °- 
ivuniarapala, & 53 . 

Kuinaun, province, 023 

«*., 77, 15-t. ' 

KundL a, Cv° f /Kr ka H n & 

484 . ' V Khande Kao, q.i\, 
Kfmfka ( , Con ^ re ). battle at, 481. 

375 „ 

Kuncehan, trib..-.’^ «. 

EurohT’ I"k 5 5 vu| le.v, 754. 

K ruKl, n" be -° r 0aste > 315 n. 
fvuruksnetra ix, 13 219 

Kurumba peojl, 265 

ch fS’.m' ioa 8 ?^ ° ft ^Yueh- 
art 104 * M ; dates > 26, 146 : 

147- r 3 r* ; end of em P ire > 168. 
T-; c . ’ Pences, 149. 

Kusulnf"’ *" 4 ~* 51 » 52 n - 
fry a P ura = l > ataliputra. q.v. y 47 , 

22 ~ l Shah i dynasty 
IurMin k °, nf,a » 288-90, 406. 
Ait££/£ n ’ < l > * aint ’ 228 ; (2) 
ooJj* k (* ba k). Sultan, 188, 220 - 3 , 
opl » y) Mubftrak, Sultan, 235, 

Kut.| : A l)Kol "'>377. 

ivut-ei Amara, 781 . 

095, 709 5 ii ‘ 7 ’ 690 ; treaties of, 

^ako g Vfo’"7,u/' ,na n Cien 735 - 

607 , (i 00 (Lord), 600 , 002 , 006 , 
l.r> khcrl, battle of. 570 

u if! a SS% 

Bengal, 221 . 

Lil i ! 5 <1 > C °^f de (Couni), 178, 
•*b«, 48G ; (2) junior, , 11 . 


Lai Singh, G95. 

Lambert, Commodore, 702." 

Land, Alienation Act, 773; reVgnu^ 
theory of, 91, 51G ; systems, 
of Vijayanagar, 311 ; of Sher 
Shall, 327 ; of Akbar, 371 : of 
Warren Hastings, 513 ; Lord 
Curzon on, 773. See Settlement. 

Languages of India, 12, 13, 15. 

Lanka, (1) in Rdmdyana , 27; (2) 
— Ceylon, 98. 

Lansdowne, Lord, Viceroy, 763-7, 
781, 784. 

Lapse, doctrine of, 704, 709. 

Laswari, battle of, GOO, GOG, 634. 

Law, of Lauriston, 495 /?., 499 n. ; 
Hindu and Muhammadan, 514 ; 
Member of Council, 6G9. 

Lawrence, Colonel Stringer, 474, 
479 ; Sir Henry, 695, 700, 717 ; 
Sir John (Lord), 695, 701 , as 
Viceroy, 737-12, 74G, 784. 

Lemaistre, Mr. Justice, 522, 52G. 

Lhasa, 175. 

Libraries, 299. 

Lichchhavi, tribe or clan, xi. xii 
7, 40, 47, 49, 50, 80 »., 147, 148. 

Linga Raja of Coorg, GG0. 

Lingayat, sect, x ??., 202. 

Lions, 153. 

Liquor traffic, 91. 

Literature, Maurya, 114; Kusluln, 
135 ; Tamil, 144 : Gupta, 158 ; 
under Jaunpur dynasty, 255 ; 
Hindu, in Bengal, 264 ; of the 
Deccan sultanates, 299 ; of 
Vijayanagar, 316 : of Akbar’s 
reign, 873 ; of Jahangir's reign, 
390 ; of Shfihjahan’s reign, 421 ; 
in time of Warren Hastings, 515 * 
European, 070. 

Local self-government, xii, 750. 

Lotteries, suppressed, G87. 

Lotus flowers, circulation of, 715. 

Lucknow, siege of, 717, 730 ; < apital 
of Oudh, 772. 

Ludianfi, 614. 023, 075, 693. 

Lumbini Garden, 101. 

Lyall, Sir James, 106 ; Sir Alfred, 
xiii, 782. 

Lvtton Lord. Viceroy, 740-55, 7G3, 
7G4, 784. 


Macao, in China, 830. 
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, Lord, 542, 545, 540, 


v. Lord, 525, 529, 057, 009, 

^Q70Cl/72. 

ivfttcSuKffe, M. A., author, -108. 

Macdonell, Prof. A. A., author, 4u. 

MacDonuell, Sir Antony (~ord), 
708, 770. 

Machlavelli, 84. 

Mackenzie MSS., xxiv. 

Machaghten, Sir William, 0/8 80, 

088 

Macpherson, Sir John, 553, 554. 

Madhavn, brother of Sayana, 310. 

Madho RiLo Narayan, Peshwa, 575, 
578. 

Madho Rao, Peshwa, 532. 

Madhyamika, 118, 121. 

Madras, palaeolithic implements 
near, 1 ; Tondainadu near, 200 ; 
grant of site of, 307, 33S, 407, 
422 : taken by French, and 
restored, 472, 485 ; attacked by 
Lally 479, 480 ; ‘ double govern¬ 
ment ’ of, 485; Sir Thomas 
Rumbold at, .111; famine at, 
543 : Lord Macartney at, o40 ; 
Fifth Report on, 578 ; mutiny of 
officers of, 015, 019; revenue 
settlements in, 044 ; no mutiny m, 
721. 

Madrasah, Calcutta, 514. 

Madura, t. and co., xi ; 
dynasty of, 308. 

Jfoga Brahmans, 173. 

Magadha, co., 44, 4a. 49, a 8 , -, 

118, 119, 147, lot, 184. 

Magas, ruler of Gyrene, 96, 9 <. 

Maman fire-worship and influence, 
62, 80, 93. 

Malm Band Ola, Burmese general, 
648-50. . . 

Mahabat Khan. (1) Khun kluman, 
376 n., 386, 390, 397, 398, 407 ; 

M^hdbiidTala, epic, ix, 28-33. 38^ 

MShadajT Sindia, 533, >33, ..ad, aa4, 
571, 572, 578, a9b. 

Maham Anaga, 345, J40. 

Mah&nandin, A., 57. 08 , / 0 . 

d.tiiapndma, A.. 57* 58, 70. 

Mahfirajpur, battle of, 0S0, 088. 

Maharashtra, co ., 152. 

Mahdmmsa, chronicle oi ‘ oyjon, 98. 


Nayak 



Maliavira, founder of existing 
ism, 48, 50, 50. ^ „ 

Mahd-ydna Buddhism, 55, 132^ 

Malic, French settlement, 471, 

540. ' . 

Mahendra (Mahinda), brother ol 
Asoka, 99, 100, 214; -pala, 

Gurjara-Pratihara A., 183 ; 

-varman I, Pallava A., 207. 

Mahldpur, battle of, 030, 031, 034. 

Mahlpala, (1) A. of Bengal, 180, 
211 ; (2) A. of Kanauj, 189. 

Mahishamandala, co ., 98. 

Mahmud, (1) Sultan of Ghazni, xix, 
11, 182, 190-4, 197, 218; (2) 

Tughlak, 252 ; (3) Ghorl of Mal- 
wa, 205 ; (4) Khiljl of Malwa, 

205 ; (5) Blgarha, of Gujarat, 

2G9 * (0) Gawan, minister, 279- 
81V (7) Bahmani, 282, 280. 

Mahoba, t ., 180, 222. 

Mahsud tribe, 772. 

Muhur, /. in Berar, 280. 

Mailapur (Mylapore), 120, 473. 

Maitraka tribe and dynasty, 104. 

Maiwand, battle of. 753, 704. 

Makran, co., 67, 100, 301. 

Malabar, Brahmans in, 0, 24 ; free¬ 
holds in, 90, 502 ; era, 215 ; 
annexation of, 560; campaign 
in, 587 ; slavery in, 087. 

Malacca, 333, 001. 

Malaon fort, 023. 

Malava (Malloi), people in Punjab, 
xi, 05, 08. 

Malavelli, battle of, 583. 

Mdlamkdsjiimitra , drama, 119. 

Malay Archipelago, 336. 

Malayalam language, 15 n. 

Malcolm, Sir John, 580, 582, < ; 13, 
628, 030, 033, 705. 

Maidive islands, 211. . 

Malhftr, Ilolkur, 570 ; Rao GaikAV&L 
745, 740. 

Malik, Kaffir, 201, 233; AnibaL 
380, 381. 398 ; Muhammad, p 
of Jais, 259. 


Malla people or clan, 47. . 

Malwa, Sultanate of, 205-7; settled 


632. 

Mamallapuram, 209. 213. 
Manbhum, famine in. 740. 
Mandalay, 77, 111, 700. 
Mandalgarh, 355. 
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Junior, t. y 1.58. 
buidil .ruined ci., 20T. 

|fc»g:H 6 re, 809, 545, 554. 

»fc*fiill/, 481, 486. 

-2l StaU ‘- 34, 648. 651, 765. 
luarnu Begam, 525 

Manrique, traveller 400 

\Mr?t a - W i rS, ,i 354 - 350, 370. 

Singh, * r -v _._ 

„30X,304; 3 6™> a 375^f’ 355 ’ 
Mansfield, Lord, 514 37 ’ 8 
M «^(l)Khwaia shah, 359 ; (2) 

Laws or Institutes of, 37, 39, 
415.428. 

Mnrftha l^. p aJl ) merchants, 332. 
037 ’ threc " ars » 634 ; system, 

h5 l08 he *J?’ 3 "’ 43 °- C > 4 57, 
595^602 ’ 009 •’ „ 41, 54(i ’ 5~ o, 
015; chiefs 027 «55 reS , S1 ° n ' S of > 
0;L 408. 030. ’ ! b ° 0l;S °" 

Marble, 419 . 

M'rn° ^ °^°’i Cavelier, 215 

* a ^om«gh, p 0rt = Bencoolen, 

M 770 al1, Sir ,T - H > author, 71, J40, 

•^nu.v^ 0 «- 2 f0n.,471. 

' .a^~ d'Mhpur State, q.v., 300. 

asearene I'l 1 ."’ S( !~> 378 ‘ 

6I7 ?? l^PPnch Islands, q.v., 

Matsyaf^ 91 j ! J 1R > 15 4,192,253,437. 

Sr&SU* 

1120, 139. 

Maya, n G ^ats, 425. 

784. >He r0 y } 740 -4, 746, 

Maz&r-i Sharif / r , r „ . 

Mecca, lo. ’ ° r 7 52. 

Medical College, Calcutta, 071, 072. 



Medows, General, 559, 561 J 
Meerut, /., 252, 715. 716. 

Megalithic monuments, 2-4> 
MegastheiSes, author, xix, 68,74,76 
73, 82, 86, 88, 139. 

Meghavarna, k. of Ceylon, xv, 149. 
Melbourne, Lord, 672. 

Melinda, 331. 

Melville, Lord=Dundas, q.v., 548. 
Menander, k., 118, 121 ; dramatist, 
162. 

Mendosa, Don Andreas Hurtados 
de, 379. 

Menezes, Archbishop dc, 379. 
Mereftra, 660. 

4 Moriah,’ sacrificial victim, 690. 
Meru, Mount, 28. 

Merv, 759. 

Mesopotamia, 143, 140, 7S1. 
Metcalfe, Sir Charles (Lord), 61 1 , 
647, 671, 672. 

Mewar, 347, 360, 381 . Sec Udaipur. 
Mewati brigands, 228. 

Miani (Meeanee), battle of, 685, 688. 
Middleton, Mr., 539. 

Midnapur, 499, 503 n. 

Miliiragula (-kula), A*., 163, 170, 
171. 

Mihru-n nisa—Nurjahan, q.v., 377. 
Mildcnhall, John, 362. 

Milestones. 91. 

Milinda=Menander, k., q.v.. US. 
Mill, James, historian, xxiii, 506, 
549. 

Mint, of Akbor, 356. 

Minto, Lord, 1, Governor-genera!, 
610-21. 625, 675, 783 ; 11, 

Viceroy, 777-9, 781, 784. 

Mir A lam, minister, 609. 

Miran, son of Mir J 4 afar, 494, 499 ; 

Katra, battle of, 518. 

Mir Jumla, 179, 405, 407, 410. 423, 
424. 

Mir Madan. 494. 

Mlrpur Khas, 675. 

Mirtlia (Merta), fortress, 346. 

Mirzas, the, 352. 

Missionaries, 619, 670. 

Mithila. co., 13, 50. 

Mithraic gods. 131. 

Mithridates, i. A.. 124. 

MIechchha , defined, 35. 

Mogul empire, decline of, 465. 
Moguls, the later, 467. 
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drl of=Hastings, Marquess 
af.v.l 620. 

^’/defined, 49. 
is, the, 333, 613, 617, 619. 
golian type, xii, 7, 10, 47. 
Mon-Khmer languages, 13. 
Monserrate, Father Antonio, 357, 


359, 372, 374. 

Monson, (1) Hon. George, 521,523-7, 
531, 554, 555 ; (2) Col. William, 
602, 604. . 

Montagu, Mr., visit to India, 780. 

Montgomery, Mr., 733. 

Moplah Rebellion, 781. 

Morlcv, Lord, 777. [578. 

Morning^on — Wellesley, Lord, q.v ., 

Mot I Mas.jid, at Agra, 421. 

Mrichchhakatika, drama, 159. 

Muazzam, (1) Khwaja, 346 ; (2) 

Prince, 427, 428, 440, 442, 443, 
152 ; = Shall Alam, q.v., and 
Bahadur Shah (1), q.v. 

Mubarak, (1) Kutbu-d din, Sultan, 
235; (2) Shaikh, 357 , 367, 369, 
372 : (3) Shah, Armenian, 379. 

Mudgal, t., 296, 306. 

Mud hoi, /., 445. [709. 

Mudkl (Moodkee),, battle of, 693, 

Mudrd Iialcshasa , drama, 57, 73, 


158. 

Muhammad, (1) the prophet, 10; 
Hight of, 171 ; (2) bin Kasim, 11 ; 
(3? of Ghor, 11, 170, 195, 218-22, 
229 265 ; (4) bin Tughlak, 

Sultan of Delhi, ix, 217, 230-40, 
258, 263, 275, 279, 352 ; (5) 

Khilji, son of Bakhtyar, 221, 223, 
224 • (6) Bahmani k ., Shah I, 

276, 285, 302, 319 ; (7) Shall II, 
285, 319 : (8) Shah Til, 279-81, 
285, 319 ; (9) Shah, Adil of 

Bijapur, 297, 298, 319 ; HO) 
Zahlru-d din (Babur, q.v.), 321 : 

(11) Adil Shah SQr, 329, 330, 343; 

(12) Hakim of Kabul, 343, 358 ; 

(13) Nuru-d din (Jahangir, q.v.), 

<575 . (14) Adil Khan Shah, of 
BTjapur, 398, 407 ; 05) Sultan, 
Hdc t son of Aurangzeb, 406, 412, 
407; (16) I)ara Shikoh, q.v., 

il l : (17) Sa‘Jd Kotw&l, 416; 
(18) Ghazzfili, Imam, 446; (19) 
Azam, Prince (q.v.), 452, 407 ; 
(20) Shah, of Delhi, 456, 457, 




I 


459, 467, 468, 4S7 ; (21) 
titular emperor of 5X*Ihi>3&7i 

(22) (1) Ali, Nawab of Carfeaj*4 

474, 476, 485, '544, 589; (2)- 
Allahvardi Khan, q.v., 487 ; 

(23) Kasim Khan, Mir=Kasim, 

Mir, q.v. ; (24) Akbar, Afghan, 

680. 


Muhammadabad=Bidar, 278. 

Muhammadan, immigrants, 10 ; 
effect on caste and thought, of 
conquest, 39, 260 ; dates of 

conquest, 170, 217 ; aggressive 
power, 190 ; kingdoms, 263 ; 
population of Deccan, 284 ; 
historians, xx, 230, 262, 274, 286, 
299, 300, 330, 374, 391, 451, 168. 
See Musalman, Muslim, and Islam. 

Muhammadans, Mongols became, 
231 ; of the Deccan, 292 ; Portu¬ 
guese cruelty to, 335. 

Mukarrab Khan, 379, 381. 

Mukund Dura (Muckundra) Pass, 


602. 


Mularaja, 189, 218. 

Mulla Pass, 65, 66. . 

Mill raj, Dlwan, 697, 698, 709. 
Multan, ci., 193, 252, 443. 698. 
Mumtaz MahaJI, 383 n ., 391, 394-6, 
415, 422. 


Munda languages, 13. 

Mundy, Peter,' traveller, 391. 394, 
417. 


Mungir (Monghyr), t., 45, 500. 

Municipal, institutions, xii ; com¬ 
mission, Maurya, 87. 

Munim Khan, (1) 354; (2) 452, 455- 

Munro, Sir Hector, 5(r0, 541, 542 ; 
Sir Thomas, 562, 509 n., 571 n ** 
644, 652, 654. 

Murad, Prince, (1) son of Akbar* 
351, 357, 303 ; (2) Bakhsh, s<' u 
of Shah ( ahan, 402/408, 409-1 
422. 


Murray, Colonel, 602. 

Murshidabad, 488, 494, 508, 512. 
Murshid Kul? Khan, 404. 

Murunda, people, 149 n. # 

Musalman, \luslim[s], ferocio 11 - 
type of, 191 ; massacres, 22 M 
point of view, 226 ; early poji c D 
284, 251 ; exempt from 
250 ; causes of success, 257 > 
fleet, 269. 
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623. 

1 "?on, penalty, 80, 167, 515. 

'f, from 1844 to 1852, G85, 
»the, 715-31. [088, 712. 

— - —Mathura, q.v. 

M~ Za S Ur Jan "’ 473 ?i -» 474, 476. 
Muzaflarnagar, 722. 

Muziris, 143, 144. 

M 48°<S’ / ‘"-',; ! Vnd State > 74, 98, 200, 
5 Petition of, 501, 

tfonof 05 S W ^ with - 000 5 rendi- 
tion of, 0 j 8 , 755 ; Gazetteer, 750 n. 

Nabhapaniti, people 9G 
Nadira Be^am, 4 [! ’ J °' 

^adir Shall, 393 45 ' 8 _ 60 

Nagar, t. n \ ’ _* 

= Bednur, q.v., 484; 

Na| l n?T«%fi Satrap ' 152 ‘ 

Najibu-d daula, 402 n 

Nak?bKh d - aUl ?’ Nawab > 50 °- 
\ T , ^ Khan, reader ’ 37 s 

555, 
631, 



51,' 


Nandivarrli nSty ’ C7 > 70 ’ 7l ’ A,W 
NandlTf d - hana > *•» W, 88, 70 . 

. 524-7^ Mal 'aruja, 513, 

Nao'Nn^i s ini ^ te »’ 483 - 

Napier S' S ^l? h - 689 - C92 - 

00O ’ c! r Charlf 8 > 685, 080, 089, 
Na,li ’ Slr Wl'iam, 689. 

Namn v- 38 ,' ° 05 ’ G12 ’ ° 18 ' 04 °- 

Narasr„c’ ayaka ’ 30 ’ 818 > 31 °- 

2oo ‘Varman, Pallava k., 
303’ 31 c 2G9 . : (Narsiogh) ?aluva, 

Naravm W-'" 18 ’ 

Narbada ^‘“r ^ 6shwa - 482. 

I=ii ; eisr- 

lSil Jan £> Nizam, 474. 



Nasiru-d din, (1) KubaclJ 

(2) Sultan of Delhi, 22? 

(3) Sultan of Mahva, 20(J^ _ 

Muhammad Shah of Gujarat, 26S. 

Nasiru-d din, Haidar, k. of Oudh, 
673. 

Nats worshipped in Burma, 55. 
Navy, Chola, 211 ; Mogul, 450. 
Nawab Nazim, 370. 

Nayaka dynasty of Madura, 308. 
Nayapala, k. of Bengal, 186. 

Nayars (Nairs), of Malabar, 90. 
Nearchos, admiral, iv, 65-6. 
Negapatam, 336. 

NekGsiyar, titular emperor, 456 n . 
Neolithic defined, 2. 

Nepal, early history of, 175; 
sacrifices in, 315 ; Maharaja - 
dhiraj of, 457 ; war with, 621—4, 
634 ; helped in Mutiny, 722. 
Newspapers, 646, 654. 

Nicholson, John, 701, 716. 

Nikitin, Athanasius, traveller, 283, 
286. 

Nil Darpan, drama, 669 n., 734. 
Nile, battle of, 582. 

Nizam, the, 473 n., 485, 540,574,582. 
Nizam Khan = Sikandar Lodi, q.v., 
253. 

Nizam Shahi dynasty, 290, 398. 
Nizamu-d din, (1) historian, 373, 
374 ; (2) Auliya, saint, 667. 
Non-regulation system, 648, 701. 
North, Lord, 511 516. 

Northbrook, Lord, Viceroy, 7 14-0. 
Northern Circars, see SarkSrs, 
Northern. 

North-Western Provinces, 772. 
North-West Frontier Province, 771. 
Nott, General, 679, 683. 

Novacs, Bartholomeu Diaz, de, 331. 
NQdl.ih (Nuddea), 221. 

Nun com a r=Nan d ku mar, q.v. 

Nuniz, FernSo, traveller, 304.310 1 8 
Nfjvj.ihan (Nurmahall), 376, 377, 
388, 385, 3S6, 390, 394. 

Nusrat Shah, (1) of Delhi, 25 ’ : 
(2) of Bengal, 264. 

Ochterlony, Sir David. 602. 603. 
Officers, mutinou* combinations ol, 
(1) 504,509; (2) 575 ; (3) 01a. 
Qhind, i, on Indus, 59. 
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traveller, 422. 
ad = Aminchand, q.v 492. 
itos, author, G2. 
not eaten, 154. 
finance, 516. 

Orissa, Akbar's conquest of, 355; 

human sacrifices in, 090, 709. 

Or me, R., historian, 486. 

Ormuz, 334, 338. 

O’Shuughnessy, Dr., <08. 

Oudh cn. and ci., 44, 456, 461, 495, 
503 517, 524 ; Begams of, 

538-40. 554; defence of, 571 ; 
Wellesley’s treatment of, 590 ; 
Hakim Mahdi, minister of, G58 ; 
affair.: of. 073, 705-7,' 709 ; 

mutiny in, 717, 723. 

Out ram, Sir James, 035, G88, 70G, 
713, 717. 

Owen, Sidney, works of, G07. 

Oxen, racing, 78. 

Oxinden, Henry, 429 ; Sir George, 
449. 

Oxus, ) ., 122, 127, 1G3. 

Oxydrakai = Ivshudraka, q.v., G4. 

Paes, Domingos, 310, 313. 
p. & O. Company, 6G2. 

Vahid defined, 454. 

Painting, 101, 373, 379, 421. 
riila dynasty of Bengal; 184-0. 

Palaeolithic defined, 2. 

Pali language, xiv. 

Pallaw. dynasty, 20.>-10. 

Palli caste, 209. 

Palmer and Co., GIG. 

Palmerston, Lord, G 1 4, 084. 
Palmyra, trade of, 143, 140. 

Paltu, Shaikh, 715. 

Pamirs, the, 130,153, 109, 707. 
Panchajana, co., 68. 

Panehala, co., 13. 

Pan-chao, Chinese general, 129. 
Panch&yats, revived, 643. 

Panch Pahari stupas, 58. 
pdndavas, the, 28, 31, 82. . 

Pandu, k., 28. 

Pandua, ruined a., 264. 

Pa nd yas, the, 31, 90, 97, 144, 145, 
197. 200. 

Paniar, battle of, 036, 688. 

Pan ini, date of, 57 w. 

Faiifpat, battles of, xxn, oki., 344, 
402, 464 n. 



Panjab, 38, 45, 02, 07, 74, 

218, 343, 375, 400, 014, 0: ^ 
annexation of, 693, 700 , 
administration of, 701 ; 
territory added to, 725 ; Tenancy 
A t, 742-3, 764 ; Land Aliena¬ 
tion Act, 773 ; rebellion in, 780. 

Panjdeti incident, 759, 704. 

Pantaleon, k., 140, 141, 145. 

Paraehinar, 754. 

Paradis, French officer, 473. 

Parantaka I, Chola, k., 210, 212. 

Parenda fortress, 282, 284, 398, 399, 
407. , 

Pargiter, F. K., on Purdncis, 3*1 
(Additions). 

Parinirvana monasteries, 51. 

Paris, peace of, 481, 480. 

Parliament and India, 77 9. 

Parmfil (Paramardi), i:., 188, 222. 

Paropanisadai, province, 123. 

Parsecs, xi, 12, 300, 309. 

P&rsvanath, 50. 

Partabgarh Fort, 420. 

Partap Singh, liana, 355. 

Parthia, 121, 125, 120. 

Paruslim, r., 25. 

Parvati, goddess, 32. 

Parvlz, Sultan, 380. 

Passports, 09. 

Pat ala, t. 65. 

Pataliputr,’, ci., 46, 47, 73, 74, 

77, 100, 103, 104, 111, J18, 

147, 154, 160 ; council of, * 
103. 

Pat an, in Gujarat, 193, 3 15. 
Patanjali, 118. 

Pathan Sultans of Delhi, 253.^ 

Patna = Pfitaliputra, q.v., 47, ' ' 
77; Mundv at, 894; mnssiu 
of, 500, 509, 511 ; cause, 529- 
Pausanias, author. 169 /?. 

Pawar (Paramara) ’dynasty, 

Peacock throne, 392. 459. 

Pearl fishery, 3, 09, 97, 113. 

Pearse. Cojonel, 533. 

Peel, Sir Robert, 672. 

Peggs, J., on suttee, &o.» 

687 n. 

Pegu, 211, 652, 712. 

Pei war Kotal, 753. 

Polly, Sir Lewis, 745. 

Penal code, 734. 

Penang, 334, 001. 
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, r., 275, 280. 

\]i, 307. 

|?ather Julian, 357. 
ent settlement, 501-70. 
rf, Monsieur, 600 . 

Persepplis, 77. 

Persia, Parsecs in, 23 ; Alexander 
ir l’* 1 » Achaemenian dynasty of, 

’ trade routes through, 162 ; 
vri nS oo* : Arab conquest of, 
J 7'> 331 ; and Pulakesin, 200; 
n- tUC .h,S n ’ 240 ; regained Kanda- 
asK 88 ?i 403 ! Shfli Abbas, of, 
36b; Uawar Bakhsh in, 392 ; 

V£?nr| Cthrone in, 393 ; lost 
. c * allar » 401 ; Prince Akbar in, 
,Vr„ ; embassies to, 613, 619; 

on, 769 ’’ 711 ’ 722 ; Lord Curzon 
^".immigrants, 10 ; Kshatri- 
XrZu* » occupation of Indus 
" ^ : frontier, 59, 79 ; 

influence, 79, 95. 112 ; title of 

tnl! ap A 124 ; 8° ds ’ 132 ; litera- 
S’Jf’ 2 ;,5 ; language, 259 ; k. 

almian, 275; urbanity, 321: 
occupation of Kabul, 346 ; gover- 
Kandahar, 361 ; mystics, 
\i- 7 ’t " nters in, 371, 421, 451 ; 
Pcsl, 1 - Jumla - «. 405 ; Gulf, 771. 

Peshawar, 130, 135, 153. 

IW^\- he ’ 434 > *57, «35. 

PbUmni ‘ Slr Arthur , 654, 704. 

^ntb|, pmes, the, *81 

Pnratrogamv, 7 « 

ij etra aura inlay 419 

Pigeons, carrier? 6b 

?28’n Mr - < L 4!‘ 


governor 

P i s L ' 517 ■ 

Pillar's n r a 11 ^ Knnga, diarist, 483. 

Emmanuel, 36,1, 

039. 

Pir ldmia! 1 >«* S> ].!-• 

Pi|l n, . k h a People, 90. ' 

y0un 8f*> 317. .551, 552. 
ityudast, meaning of 06 n 
Plague, 381, 707, 781. 
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Plassev, battle of, xxiii, 

498. 

Plataea, battle of, 15. 

Poisoning, crime of, 608. 

Police. 570. 

Pollock, General, G83. 

Polyandry, 7, 32. 

Pondicherry, 337. 342, 471, 473, 
479, 480, 485, 491, 540. 

Poona, 427 : battle of, 597, GOG, 620. 
Pope, the, 378 ; Gregory, xiii, xvi 
Popham, Major, 533. 

Poros (Puru), A\, G3, 64, 66. 

Port Cornwallis, 650. 

Portcullis coin, 337. 

Porto Novo, battle <4, 541, 542, 554. 
Portraits, 421. 

Portuguese, viii; archives, xxi ; 
on western coast, 2G9, 295 ; in 
Africa, 331 ; failure of, 341 ; war 
with Jahangir of, 3S0 ; at 
Hooghly, 396 ; in decay. 149. 
Post office, 708. 

Prabhakara-vardhana, A\. 
Pragjyotisha (Assam), 31. 

Prakrit languages, 12. 

Prasasii defined, xvi. 

Ptatinidhi , minister, 457 n. 

Prayag -Allahabad, q. r., 169. 

Press, history of Indian, 646, 7 51. 
Prices, low, 256. 

Prince, Regent, 55 7, 620 ; of Ames, 

Prinsep, II. T., historian, 630. 
Prithlraj (Pithora), Kfti, 195, 19., 
218, 220. 

Privateering, 616. 

Promc, 651, 702. 

Pronouncement,’ August 20, 1917, 
781. 


1G5. 


Property in land, private, 89. 
Prostitution at Yijayan. mi\ *»13. 


Proven oi, 87. 

Ptolemy Philadelphos, A.. <>, 96, * * • 
Public-houses, 92. 

Public Works Department. .07. 
Pudukottai State, 205. _ , , 

Puli a r (Pukar \ ancient '; 01 j , 

Pulakt sin, K. land II, 

Pulicat, /., 836. 

Pulinda, people, 96. 

Punch-marked coins, 69. 
Punishment . at Vijayanagu i, " 
in Ccvlon, 813. 








66 n. 

4, 33, 3 5S. 

liar, treaty of, 532, 554. 
s, Samuel, author, 391. 
(roornea), minister, 543, 
^ 086 , 587. 

Piiru, a Vedic tribe, 22. 
Puriisha-sukla hymn, 36. 
Pushyamitra, A\, 118. 


Quartzite implements, 2. 
Quebec, 481. 


•^ueoec, 4 * 1 . . . 

Quetta, occupation of, ?4*, <51,7G3, 
765- 


703. 

Quilon or ICollam, L. 211, 215. 
Qtiii.lon, Mr., 766. 


Races, Maurya sport, 78. 

Raffles, Sir Stamford, 617, 640. 
Rafiu-d dnrajat, 456 n. 

Rafiu-d daulat, 456 11 . 

Raghuji, chief, 460. 

Raghunath Rao, 461. 

Ragoba (— Raghun&th Rao), 460, 
582-5, 540, 575. 

Rahmat Khan, Hafiz, 518. 

Rahula, 3 09. 

Raichur fortress, church at, 296 ; 

history of, 304, 805, 310. 
Raigarh, 430. 

Railways, 662, 707, 709. 722. 


. ... - - 

Rajagriha (Rajgir), U t 4 5. 

Rdianya = Kshatriya, q.v., 35. 
RSSrtjaChoIn, the Great, 202,211. 
Raja Ram, najS,-4+4- 


Itaja jt.iin, > - 0 , 

Ralasekhara, dramatist, 184. 
Rajendra-Choladeva, A*., 213. 
Rfijmahal, 355. 

Rajputs, 172—1. 

Rfijvapala, k., 190, 192. 

Rama, hero, 27, 30, 33. 92. 
Ramachandra, ^ adava A'., 204. 
Ramanand, 260. 

Ramanuja, 198,203,204. 

Rama Raja Saluva, 305, 818, 31 
Rama’s Bridge, x. 

Itarnaseeana , 672. 

Rdmayana , 27. 80, 32, 33. 
Hum-charit-manas , poem, 28, 373. 
llamdas, poet, 431, 451. 

Ho mmohan RSi, reformer, 664. 
R&inptir, Nawah of, 720. 
Rangoon, 650, 652, 7J2, 724. 
Raniganj, 707. 



Ranjit Singh, Maharaja, 

677, 683, 688, 0S9 n. y 62^ 
Ranthambhor, 282, 345, 350 
ltaptl, r., 44 ; Little, 51. 
Rashtrakuta dynasty, 200, 216. 
Rashtrika people, 96 n . 

Ratnagiri, 760. 

Rauza, vi ., 446. 

Ravana, giant, 27. 

Raverty, on river changes, 26??. 
Ravi, r., 64, 65. 

Rawalpindi, 61. 

Rayakottai (Rayaeota), fort, 560.j 
Raymond, Monsieur, 575, 5S2. \ 

Raza Khan Muhammad, 503, 50a 
533, 534. 

Raziyya, Sultan, 226 n. 

Reading, Lord, Viceroy, 781, 784. 
Rebirth, doctrine of, 32. 

Records, xxi. 

Reform Art of 1832, 668. 

Reformed Councils, first session ot, 
781. 

Regulating Act, 519-23, 528, 529. 

582, 552, 557, 572. 

Regulation, VII of 1822 and IX of 
1833, 644, 646, 654, 6G2 ; XVII 
of 1829, 664. [500. 

Reinhard, Walter = Sumroo, q-v > 
Religions, Indian, xvii. 

Rennell, Major, 514. 

Rent, origin of, 90. [80 ? ? - 

Republics, ancient Indian, xii n., 

4 Resumption ’ operations, 662. 
Reunion,island - Bourbon, q.v-. 
Revenue system, of Akbar, 371 ; 
of Murshid Kuli Khan, 404 ; & 
Sivaji, 435 ; of the Peshwas, ' 
Revolutionary w r ar, 573. 

Rice, 22 n. 

Ridge, the, at Delhi, 716. 

Rigvcda , 4, 7. 17-20. 23-5, 30, o'* 
38, 92 n. 


[78>* 


Ripon. Lord, Viceroy. 753-7. 70 b 


Roads, Maury. 1 , 91 : British, 707* 
Roberts, P. E.. historian. 
General (Lord), 752, 753. 
Rodney, Admiral, 585. 

Rodriguez Island. 616. 

Roe, Sir T., ambassador, 338 
382-4,390. 

Rohilkhand, 456, H O, 517, 590. 0 - 
717, 720. 
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River changes, iii, iv, 25, 65^. ^ 
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i^oplc and war, 45G. 4G0, 
8k 523. 

e/npire, influence of, 134 ; 
^•41 ; emperors, 14G. 
r Hugh, 720 721 

305, n «l (K ° Shiln BS S am > 

. n> 

|iS|^Sa3k541. 

Uunar Mi,,,,. V ltch > 05 > G3 »- 

orx. l p r )> meeting at, 661, 

R Qpnagarf u l n f 1 ^ ue of ’ 403 ’ 76C ' 

R 754%50 d Indm ' G74 > G77 > 743 > 


‘ kvnuf m) deRne<1 > 562. 
Rv«v- ? c ^tttement,’ 644. 
Kysw,ck > treaty of, 471. 


Su * d ?t. Khun, of Oudh 45C • A 
sfe„- f0 A Udh > 576, 578 ’ A 

S ior e g1 "’ Ani 'r, 190. 

32 Glib ? f „ cow ’ 23 > s ~ ; huma 

Sa<4h^ m T" ,aI ’ 56 ’ :u5 - 

(2) Bhan Vc: 1 ^'?’ :305 - 318 - 31f 

Sadvus! 31 i (Sadashc o), 461 . 

SaduHah Khan, 40 «> urr 

Sugar and Narbat-Te^odes, 63 

Sa ^ 4 tt (^gowlee), treaty of, 02 

Saharanpur, 722. 

sSSSdta<Sh* 5 - 90 - • 

Saisun^m.minister, 276. 
70 ea dy,,: ‘' ty. 45, 48, 40, 5 

V’ 121 1 127 ; er 

Sf&KfcB;'--**- 

Ntkya tribe or elan .7 

Salar Jang, Sir. 721 

So e 8, ^ ea ‘ y !' r -535,54«.554. 59 
B 8 2 ; 5 560 ; Sir Robert, 68 

Salcs > duty on, 88 . 


&\rj 


Salim, (1) Shah = Islam 
329 ; (2) Shaikh, Chishti 
(3) Prince, 351, 3o2-4 3 
Salima Regain, 304. 

Salimgarh at Delhi, 31. 
Salisbury, Lord, 747. 

Salsette, near Bombay, 532, 



a3o, 


543. 

Salt, Range, 45 ; finance, 502, 51G. 
Samachar Darpan, G48. 

Samapa, t., 9G. 

Samarkand, 168, 321. 

Srlmaveda , 17, 18, 23, 92 ft,, 118. 
Sambalpur State, 705. 

Sambhaji, (1) Kavjl, 42G ; (2) Raja, 
441,443,451. 

Sambhal, province, 517. 

Samru = Sumroo, q.v., 500. 
Samudragupta, A\, xv, 148-51, 170. 
Samugarh (Sambhugarh). battle of, 
410, 422. 

Sanchi stupas and sculptures, 7, 

101 ft., 114. 

Sandeman, Sir Robert, 772. 

Sangala, 64. 

Sanghamitra, 99. 

Sankarachilrya, 204. 

Sanskrit, 12, 18, 42, 158, 1G7, 178. 
San Thome, i ., 338, 471. 

Sanyasis, 512, 51G. 

Sarasvati, r., 13, 25, 38. 
Sardesmukhl defined, 434, 457. 
Sarfaraz Khan, Nawab. 487. 

Sarji Rao Ghfttke (Shirzee R'*o 
Ghatgay), 597. ... 

Sarkar, Prof. J., author, xxin, 4al. 
Sarkars (Circars), Northern, 477, 
480, 490, 540, 561 ft., G27. 

Sarnal, 352. 

Sarnath, 51, 112, 1G1. 

Sasftnka, k., 165. [163. 

Sassanian dynasty, 122, 138, 146, 
Sat&ra, /. and State, 444, G33, 67 i, 


688, 704. 

f atgaon, 895. 

all * Suttee, q.v. 

Satiyaputra, km., 97. 

S itnami insurrection, 428. 

Satpura range, 5, 14. 

Satrap, title, 79. 

Satsui , poetical work, 42 • 
Satvamuinralam, provtme, 9^. 
Saunders Mr. President, 480, 490, 
Saunia , Greek lance, 88. 









143 ; 
130 ; 
186 : 
209 : 


•goddess, 30. 
j'vari, port, 588. 

(, commentator, 310. 

dynasty, 252, 2G2. 
i, sin of, 103. 
t, J. G., author, 700 n. 
Sculpture, Asokan, 111, 
Buddhist, 135 ; Kush an, 
Gupta, 160, 162 : P&la, 
Hoysala, 204 ; Pallava, 

Chola, 214.. 

Sea-power, viii, x*in_ 

Secretary of State, 552. 

Secret service, Maurya, 89. 
Sedition, Mr. Justice Rowlatt’s 
Committee on, 780. [98. 

Seleukos Nikator, />*., ix, xix, 78, 82, 
Semiramis, queen, 59. 

Sena dynasty of Be; gal, 1S6. 
Sendpuliy 433. 

Serampore, 337, 594. 

S:*rii gapatam, 5 41, 560, 578, 583, 
606. 

‘ Settlement * defined, 91, 353 n., 
564. 

Seven Years’ War, 486. 

Sewell, Mr. R., work of, xxii. 

Siiah Alum = Alain, Shah, $*«>., 423. 
Shahjahan, (I) I, as prince, 384-7, 
391 ; see Khun ni Prince; as 
emp ror, xxiii, 392-415 ; charac¬ 
ter of, 415 ; administration of, 
416; art and architecture of 
ro i<rn of, 419-21 : chronology of, 
422; (2) II, titular emperor, 

456 tt. 

Shfilijahanabad, 419, 422. 

Sluifql (Sahu), 399, 400, 107. 

Shall Nawaz Khan, 400, 413. 
Shahrukh, Sul tan; 309. 

Shahrvir, Prince, 377, 385, 391,394. 
Shall Shuja, k. of Kabul, 675, 677- 
80, 683, 684 n, 

Shahfi (Sivaji II), Raja, 453, 457. 
Shall Zamaii == Zanian Shah, q.v. 

Shamsii-Adin, ( ) Ilhitmi«h, SuC 

tan, q-v. ; (2) olficer of Akbar, 

346. 

Shan states. 701 n. 

Shayista Khan, 424, 427, 419. 
Sheraf' >n, 376. 

She» All, Amir, 740, 746, 7a2. 
Sherpin camp, 758. 

Slu r Shah, 320-30 ; bingb, Maha¬ 
raja, 692. 



Shla religion, 290, 291, C M). 
Shihabu-d din, (1) of C 
(2) of Malwa, 205 ; (3) 

Akbar, 345. 

Shikarpur, 675, GTS. 

Shitfib Rfii, Maharaja, 508, 513, 514. 
Shohipur, fortress, 282, 442. 

Shore, Sir John, 557, 505, 563, 
574-6, 578, 581. 
Sh6rkot=Sibipura, 65. 

Shuja’ Prince, 399, 405, 40S, 409, 
412, 413. 

Shujau-d daula, Nawfib, 460-2, 50 i, 
503, 513, 517. 

Shujau-d din, Nawfib, 487, 509. 
Siam, 767, 769. 

Sibi, co., 65. 

Sldi pirates, 434. 

SIgiriya. frescoes at, 162, 218 n. 
Sijdah defined, 360. 

Sikandar, (1) — Alexander the Great, 
58 : (2) Lodi Sultan of Delhi, 58, 

253, 254, 262; 63) Sultan of 

Kashmir, 58, 272, 274 ; (4) Sultan 
of Bijapur, 297, 442. 444 . 

(5) Sur, Sultan of D ?lhi, 343, 31;. - 
(0) Began i of Bhopal, 627. 

Sikandara (Secundra). near Agra 

254, 366, 388. 419 
Sikh history, early, 453-5, 468 

later, 614* 689-96, 698-700, 709 
Sikkim State, ^04. 

Silahdur (Sillidar) cavalry, 433. 

Silk trade. Chinese, 143.* 

Silver, prehistoric use of, 4. 
Simhavishnu Pallava, 207. 

Simla, 623. 

Sind, (1) proving, 11, 65, 183. 241, 
247, 361, 676, 685, 688 : (2) river 
in Centra] India, 628. 

Sind 1 1 u, r. - Indus, q.v ., 25. 

Sindia, see Mahadaii, Ac., 458. 
Singapore, 334, 640, 661. 

Singhbhum, famine in, 740. 

Slnlia, Lord, Governor of Bihar and 
Orissa, 670. 

Sipdhs&hl '= Subaddr, q.v., 370. 
Sipihr Shikoh, Prince, 412 41 L 
Siraju-d daula, Nawfib, 400-94 
Sisunfiga, /»•., 70. 

SJta, wife of Rama, 27. 30. 

Sitabaldi, battle of, 63'.), 631. 0.,L 
Siva, deit y, x, 24. 32, 52, 57. 95, 13J 
Sivaji, (1) son of SL'ihji. 399 ; cailji 
career of, 407, 425, 426 ot Agra 














i, 428 ; southern con- 
‘29 : death and charac- 
cJ, 431,482; institutions 
letter ascribed to, 439 
^jeessor of, 443 ; defence of 
l. English factory against, 449; 
chronology of. 431 ; (2) II = 

Shahid, Q»v»t 453. 
andagupta, k., 15G, 170. 
ylax of Karyanda, 45. 
av e kings, 229, 230. 

V a very, 107, 249, 34G ; G87, G88. 
Iceman, Sir William, 591, 633. G58, 
(550-8, 072, 705-7, 741. 

,i.ith, Col. Joseph, 485, 486. 
iodgrass, Major, on Burmese war, 
654. 

djraon, battle of, G94, 709. 
i Jian r., 25. 

1 jhgauni copper-plate, xvii, xxiv. 
r-4 i'oma drink, 23. 
sombre == Sumroo; tf.v., 500. 
Sfemnatli, 193, 197, G84. 

' f»n 47, 77. 
opava, port, 152. 
uter Megas, 130. 
pain, k. of, 378. 
piec Islands, 333, 449, G17. 
pics, see Espionage, 
ravana Belgola. 75. 

•ravastl, ci. y 44, 183. 
renika ?I$jinbisara /,„ qx., 45. 

* »rlnagar, in Garhwal, 412. 
irlrangam, 204 , 



itong-tsail (iampo, k. 170.174,180. 
Slt’u’i'U 91. 


Mali Coj i »s, 733. 

St. David, fort, 473, 47G, 479, 480. 
Steamships. 053. «;()]. 

S»haiiak..vasl, Jain sect, 54. 
Stockades, (522, ( 550 . 

.'■'tone implements, ]-5. 

Straehey, Sir .Trim, 523, 750. 

Straits S ttlcnvi nts, ooi. 
Strathnairn, Lord = Sir Hugh Hose, 
q.v.„ 720. 

, Stuart, General, 542, 543 , 545 . 
w Sid pas, xvii. 

Style, old and new, xvi 11 . 

Silhadar defined, 370. 

Subas, of Akbar, 3G5 ; of Aurang- 
zeb, 450. 


Subsidiary alliances, 591. 

Sudas, Vcdic k., 24. 

Sudra defined, 35. 

Suez, route by, 531. 

Suffren do, Admiral, 543. 

SiiCI mystics, 3G7, 388. 

Suicide, Jain, 54. _ _ 

Sulaiman, (1) Kaxar^ 854 ; (~) 
Shikoh, Prince, 410-12, 422. 
Sultanate of Delhi, 250. 

\Sumatra, 641. m n 

Sumroo, Walter, 500 ; Begano, o00- 
Sundar Brahman, 386. 

Sunga dynasty, 118, 1-4* 
Sun-worship, 118.^ 

Supervisors, 504, 511. 

Supreme Court, 521. 528. 

Sura , a drink, 23. 

Suraj Mall, Jat. 461. 

Surasena, people and co. } 13, OJ. 

lumt ht 207, 838. 339, 340, 342, 852 
428, 449, 589, GOG; treaty of, 
532* 554. 

Sur dynasty, S30. 

Surjl Arjung&on, treaty of, 000, COG, 

684. 

Susa, cm, GG, 71. 

Suslioma, r., 25. 

Susinia, brother of Asoka, 93 
Slit la j (Sutudii), r.. in, in, -<•. 38, 
Oi l, 089, 090, 003, 198. 

Sutras, 18. . 

Suttee (Sail), at Taxi: a 02 , at 
Vijiivanagar. 309 : at Uoa, .i. - , 
history of, 005 ; m native .stall s, 
089. . . 

Suvarnabhumi, <;o., 3^* 

Suvarnagh'5 *■> 490. 

Suw&t (Swat), 59. 

Svetambara Jains, o\. 

Sword, ancient Indian, 83. 

Sylhet, 659. 

Symes, Captain, G49. 


ubhagasena (Soplmg- ^mas), /.». 
123. 


Tabakdl-i Ndsirl. xx. 

Tadmor -Palmyra, Q- v ' . sll r A h 
Talmiasp Ruli ‘ 5 

q.v., 65S. , 

Tnila (Tailapa) *i 
Tei-tsu Ming entr-eror. 

Tail".V 1 V ' 

Taj. the. 395. .197. 41a, 

Tukkasila fuxila. </.».. ■< • 








an, desert, 153. 
battle of, 294, 306. 
leers, 675. 

= Tim ur, Amir, q.v. 
language and literature, 
, xxiv, 13, 15, 144 ; lan 206. 
Tamluk (Tamralipti), 153. .1 
Tumraparni, r., 3, 09,96, 98 n ., 143. 
144. 

Tanjore, ix, 443, 473, 476, 589, 
606. 

Tanknh, coin, 251. 

Tansen, singer, 351. 

Tantia, (1) Jog, minister, 633 ; ( 2 ) 
Topi, rebel, 7J9, 721, 730. 

Tara Baf, regent, 444. 

Tarai, co., 621, 623 n. 

Tarain, battles of, 218-20, 229. 

Tardi Beg, 343. 

Tauhld lldhl — Din llahl , q.v., 359. 
Tavora, Ruy Lourem;o de, 380. 
Taxi la, ci., xvii, xxiv, 38 n., 44, 45, 
59, 140 ; described, 61 ,* customs 
at, 62, 155, 665. 

Tea trade, 619. 

Tegii Bahadur, Sikh guru , 429,454. 
Tegnapatam ~ St. David, fort, 

473. 

Teignmouth, 1st Lord — Sir John 
Sfiore, q.v., 576. 

Telegraph, 70S. 

Telingana, 400. 

Telugu, literature, &c., 300, 315, 
316. 

Temple, Sir Richard, 701, 710. 
Temples, demolished, 437, 451. 
Tenancy Acts, 763, 764. 

Tenasserim, 651, 704. 

Terra-cotta sculpture, 111 , 161. 
Terry, Rev. E., 376, 383, 3S7. 

q.V. 

Thiina = police circle, 570. 
r l hanesar. xix, 13, 165, 219. 
Thathah (Tatta), 413, 437, 450. 
Theebaw, of Burma, 760. 

Tiiiagur, fort, 480. 

Thomas, Saint, 126. 

Tiiomason, James, 708, 710, 716. 

Tin/ •' e ( thagi ), 231, 666 - 8 , 671. 
Tibet,"* early history of, 174, 175; 

I nllCCl'ntlS to. ■’) 1 .: ’ \ 



British missions to, 515 ; war 
With, 771. 

Tibetan type of mankind, xii, 7, 47. 
Tibeto-Chinesc languages, 13. 


lilak, B. G., on the Vedas, 8 j 
Timur, Amir, 252, 262. 

Tinnevelly District, change, 
level, iv ; prehistoric cemeL.,, 
in, 3, 4 ; trade in, 97 ; Timra- 
parni r. in, 98 n., 143, 144. 

Tippoo (Tipu), Sultan, xvi, 542. 
544-6, 558-61, 582-6 ; sons o 1 
610. 

Tirah, co., 767, 781. , 

Tirhut, co., 13, 50, 170, 171, 175. 
Tirumala, (l) Hava, 307; (21 , 

JSayak, 308. 

lissa, (l) k. of Ceylon, 98??., 9 
100 ; (2) saint, 100, 101. 
livara, son of Asoka, 116. 
lobacco, 388, 454 . 

Tod, Colonel, xviii, xxiv 626. 

Todar Mall, Raja, 353, 355 , 370-2. 

1 deration, of Asoka, 107: o 
Akbar, 369, 438. 

Tomara, clan, 186 . Kf 

Tondainadu, province, 206. m 

Tonk State, 628 n., 629. ' . . 

Toramana, k.. 163, 171. 

Torna, fort, 425. 

Torture, judicial, 85, 86 , 97 , 249. U, 

Tosali, t., 96, 106. 

Town administration, 80 . ' « • 

Townshend, General, ’>sl. i. 

Tradition, xviii. 

Trajan, Roman emperor, 136, T 4 f» 
Tranquebar, t., 337. 

Transmigration, 32. 

Transoxiana, 361, 401. 

Travancore, co., 144, 206, 215, 55 ; 

015, 619. 

4 Tree-daubing,’ 715. I . 

Trevelyan, G. O., Sir, author, 731. 

Tnbal constitutions, xii. 

TriehinopoJy, ix, 443, 474 , 475, 482, 

485. 

Trilochanapala, k., #2. 

Trinomalai, battle of T 485,-486. 3 
Trinaradeisos, partition of, 66 . * 

Tripartite treaty of Lord Aueklfflid, 

677. ■ 

Triple alliance of Lord CormvrtJhX 
559. 

Tsar, the, 743. 759 . 

Tsung-ling range, 129. 

Tughlakabad, 237. 

Tughlak Shfih, 236, 262. 

Tughril, rebel, 228. 
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f|)lkar, 577, 59G. 

“ifJJpoet, 431, 451. 

^vtn, jfattle of, 354. 

030 ; Das, poet, 28, 373. 

, — S language, 15 n. 

Mingablmdra, r., ii, 197, 500. 

1 irkey, war with, 7S4. 

Tnn 1St ?x n> Chinese > 129, 130. 
t! . ks ’ ^ astern, 174. 

509 ty “ f ° Ur ^ ar £ anas > 495, 503 n., 

] 

• ^4ipur State = Mewar, q.v., 847 ; 
u t.|*>. 4 o 9 . 

I ISS'S 50 - 850 - 335 ' 

' "* Xelior 0 District, 803. 

3 ’ 10C > 117 ’ 151 > 152 ’ 

I 

Tj mdat , a | C tT paigI1 - 7;>,T - 

• ^=Ohin U d m “t ?9 ^ 38 °- 

If U ^tcd States, 4 81 ,t 42 ; Provinces, 

faw»M.wtr,„ 4 , wl , TO . 

OSSSi«.n, mm . 

Ifc.nto iSVal 6 ’ “ 59 > ’ 73 °- 

:iso - 

"»“»• 3 - 5 - 

vSS“** V *J«l»JM. r ,T 8 „. 

{JSsgsytyft 

the four 48 ' 

J defined, <k> ’ ' J ' , ‘ 8G - 

Whcma, Ludoviw di, traveller, 

Varuna, deity, 21. 

->sco da Gama, viii a*n *-,,o 

Whka A-,,130, 146 88 ’ ’ 

vasubaiidhu, author, 151 , i C ,o. 



Vasudeva, deity, 124; k. 

146 . 

Vasumitra, Budd^isTt, 135. 

Vatapi, i 104. 

Vatteluttu alphabet. 14. 

Vayu Put an a, 33, 158. 

Veddngas, 26. 

Vedanta , 26. 

Vedas , x. 16-26, 92 n. 

Veddah bow, 84. 

Vcdic literature, 8 n., 16, 18, -4, 03. 
Yell ala caste, 209. 

Vellaru, Southern, r., 206. 

Vellore, 316, 429, 610, 019. 

Velu Tampi, minister, 615. 

Vemana, Telugu poet, 41. 

Vengi province, 207. 211 . 

Vengurla, port, 435, 58b. 

Venkaji Bhonsla, 599. 

Venkata II, llaya, 307. 

Ventura, General, 693. 

Verelst, Mr., 502, 50a, 506, 509, 
510, 545 n. 

Vernacular Press Act, 747, 750, 7o6, 
764. 

Veronco, Gcronimo, 397. 

Versailles, peace of, 545, oo4. 
Vethadlpa monastery, 51. 

Viceroys, Maurya, 88 ; British, ;-8, 

Victoria,^liQucen. C60, « 88 . 727- 

30, 761 ; death of,, <61 (-) 

Fort-Bankot, q.v., 490. 
V.idarbha, co.=Berar, 5 . 1 ;., -80. 
Videha, co., 50. 

Vijayadurg=Ghena, q.v., 4JO. 
Vijayanagar, ci. and km., nse of, 
ix? 44 , 205, 212, 216, 217, 244 5 
wars with Bahmanls, 276-8 ; 
condition of people of. 283; 
confederacy against, 2S9, -J ** 
306 : revolutions in, 293 ; ruin 
of, 295, 297. 301, 307, 336 ; 
history of, 299-320; the city 
described, 308-11 ; adnunistn. 

I ion of, 311, 316; duelling in, 
13 ; diet and sacrifices at, 

315 ; architecture and ar < /’ * ,<4 » 
317 ; coins of, 320; suttee at, 

665. 00 o 

Vi jnanesviii a, lawyer, - • 

Vikrama era (a. m f J 08 ’ , 

Vikramadit va, ro\ al lit ■ -J » • 
Vikran unka, Cholukya, k., 202. 





MINIS/)?,, 
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J find , . ndian lute, xvii. 
ndhja mountains, 5 , 14. 
ira, Saiva — Lingayat, q.v., 20,3 ; 
Ballala, HovsaIa/t\, 204; Raja of 
Coorg, 600. ~ 

Visala-deva, Raja, 101 . 

Vishnu, deity, x, 24, 32, 52, 57, 157 • 
Parana, 33 ; -gupta = Kautilya’ 
r/.v., 73 ; -vardhana, A\, 203. 

Vis was Rao, 401, 402, -lo t. 

Vitastg,, r., 25. 

Vizier (Vazir) All, Nawab, 570. 
Vrijjis, land of, 40. 

Vvankaji (Venkajee), chief .mo 
434. * ’ 

Vyatli, r., 25. 


Wages, regulation of, 87 
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)RD HISTORY OF INDIA from the Earliest 

tffe end of 1911. 1919. Crown 8vo (7? x 5\ pp. xxiv + 816, with 

' hundred and eighty-two illustrations and twenty-four maps and plans, 
net. 

iiV , V .* nce Vt Smith has in this volume (a marvel of skilful selection and concision) 

I “ ’ - >y superseded all existing manuals of Indian history. To tell so Ion- ,tnd varied 
1 seven hundred and eighty pages, to he at once brief, accurate, informing, 

Ui j rta ' n ' n g* is to perform a feat which calls for respectful admiration. Dr. Vincent 
‘ jias achieved it with an ease and success due to long practice and a hfe-long 
j a , Sin for his subject. . . . We have here incompmably the best suinmarv history of 
k ^ written.'— Spectator. 

’>u.fe ,C ' n ‘ SmUh 


's study of first-hand authorities has been exhaustive—he has made 
t. and he writes with eminent fairness and candour. He has gi ven us 




• nil . T °, n v* e 8 P ot ) ami .... ...... .. --- — -- -- - 0 , 

* lr On'l i ll * c hook ot reference .We have described Hi. Vincent Smith's wot k as 

Ml,„ u ,c ' mil it must not be supposed that it is ;i nine collection of names and dates, 
contrary, one is struck by the great wealth of picturesque and interesting detail 
^-author has managed to pack into his small space . .. The book is abundantly 
u Junes Literary Supplement. 

EARLY HISTORY OF INDIA from 600 b.c. to the 

h'rd lTla ^ an Conquest, including the invasion of Alexander the Great. 
1^ e dition, revised and enlarged, 1914. 8vo, pp. xii + 512, with separate 
. and maps and plans. 16s. net. 

•ct< :i j aa thor has patiently sifted a vast mass of evidence and cotttlcnsed it into a e«>n- 
1Uu inta mur ^ ° r moderate dimensions. His style is lucid and el gant. His intimate 
a tctU ent nce modern India gives a specia. zest and an authoi i tative valut 
A Hr J, S a . conclusions .’—Journal 0 /the Royal Asiatic Society. 


value to his 


' k w .k tc h " ill form a foundation for future historians of India to build upon, ar 
v '•iianh; 1 ;'' tlm . e assist students to gain a better and a more connected record of ca r iy 
I* tor y- — Journal« the Royal Colonial Institute. 

^ le Great Mogul, 1542 - 1605 . 1917 . Second edition 

fr ( , 1 . 9a °- 8vo, pp. xvi + 504, with fourteen illustrations in half-tone, 
‘ is P' ec e in colour, and ten maps. 16s. net. 

i r ‘ Rn ^mith has ransacked all the surviving authorities (including, for the first 
11 tivo , 1 , ’ Jesuit Fathers) end has put th materials tints compiled into a very 

ami Ahcnrltin.v litorartr Cli inp Wl*4 (!^Cl>t l than ana 


Hu* ® a nd absorbing literary shape. His book deserves more than one attentive 
*’ n<1 W >*I, no doubt, long be the standard life of the great Mogul.’— Spectator. 

the Buddhist Emperor of India. Third edition, 
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V ^ r ‘d * emperor ui iiiuia. imra edition, 

Qlf atl( ^ Enlarged, 1920. Crown 8vo, pp. 280, with two illustrations in 
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a nd a map. 8s. 6d. net. 


• T ] ,5ir h of S,a rca ^ a i’j e English version of all edicts 

U: -W., introduction and commentary needful to make them mtelligible to ti.’e lay 
* Die author has very successfully carried rmmrtc^ ’— r rH*. r ** r. 


••ts aud other inscriptions of Anoka, with 
ul to make them mtelligible to ti.o lay 
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4* STUDENT’S HISTORY OF INDIA. Eighth 

" dtior-v \ rcv, sed and enlarged, 1918. With appendixes, including iving 
>]>. ^ 5 Message to the Princes qnclyPcapWs of India. 1914. Crown 8vo, 
4 ‘T|, e J* ^th forty-eight illustration?and maps. 4s. net. 

attd continuous demand fur new editions of th- 1 k be ;x::i• *us value 
’i-.- u Coij‘ Without going into mcticulo ; detail it give, a voi - .• and cat *tul outline 

n- Rtov> ryat,d ,ls l >Co P ,e3 throughout their Ion; and varied heu rv, and surveys Die 
‘'‘'Uej. , -meuts, causes, courses and effects, in a fair, critical, a most informative 
' Independent. 
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Medium 4to, pp. 536, with five coloured plates, and three hunl! Jt 
eighty-one other illustrations in half-tone. In full morocco (to * 
94s. 6d. net, cloth 84s. net. 

^‘ofibc “ nJ «« for .Which 




but few indications of the wonders of Indian art which aic to*’ 
till. < , to turn over the leaves of tvliith is a delight, while to read it is an ed»^ 
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CATALOGUE OF THE COINS in the Indian M«* 

Calcutta, including the Cabinet of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
Vo). 1. 1906. Royal 8vo, with plates, 30s. net; or in parts fpric 

application 1 . Published for the Trustees, 


RAMBLES AND RECOLLECTIONS ofan Indian ofl 

by Majur-CencBP.l Sleeman. First published 1844 R^W r -A C 
edit-d by V. A. X9X 5 . Crown 8vo, pp. 7o8 , £ 6d , .In 0 

India paper, 8s. 6d. net. 9 


‘A handsome and convenient edition. Th*r» A I 

will always be new readers for Sleeman. Thev ^ always new-comers to India 
tin y can purchase him so*easily.’— India* Edu cons, der themselves foi uin* j 


TRAVELS IN THE MOGUL EMPIRE, a.d. 1636 

by Francois Berner, translated and edited by A. Constabi.e H 
edition revised by V. A. Smith. , 9 , 4 . Crown 8vo, pp. 553 , 7 s. 6*i 
on Oxford India paper, 8s. 6d. net. * 00 ’ 1 


as i^he'hasis'of '! lc seventeenth century, and s rv:d 
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MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON CLIVE. Edited with I' 

duction and Notes by V. A. Smith. i 9 n. FcapSvo pp. n«, with two 
26. net. 


‘ Seventeen pages of notes of reat utility/— The Literary World. 
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nothing has lc n orgetten that is worth knowing.’— TheSchociwastei ■ 
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